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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


J HE WORK that the author had done m scholarly studies of the Low 
Countries and their civilization in a penod covered by this volume 
interested me, as an editor, in the possibility of his tvriting a volume on 
the Renaissance and Reformation Because of his thorough training under 
men like Pirenne and Des Marez, his grasp of the basic economic and 
social factors gave promise of an approach that would relate and interpret 
movements that were common to western Europe when the civilization 
of our day took shape. 

Hie commission has been executed m a way to give any student the 
background of movements that represent in art, literature, and religion 
some of the most significant achievements of the human spirit. The Ren- 
aissance and the Reformation rest upon profound changes in the social 
and economic activities of the centuries that precede and that compass 
them. What this volume insistently reveals is the merchant, banker, and 
artisan whose sturdy interest In material things made possible a clviliza- 
tion that produced artists, poets, and religious leaders. 

But the background is for the sake of a foreground crowded in this 
period With great figures Around them are many who were t>’pical and 
Vital figures and these the author has fully sketched. He has sturdily in- 
sisted on our knowing that great men are great because they did su- 
premely well what others thought worth striving to do 
Of one thing 1 am sure the student who masters this text will not 
Only understand better these centuries and his own times but will as ant 
to retain his text as one of the best interpretations and guides to the 
treasures in art, architecture, and literature that he hopes some time to 
sec or study as a European traveler. 


Guy Staston Ford 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


S O IMPORTANT afc the Renaissance and the Reformation in the history 
of our culture that courses in these subjects are j'ustly popular. Not- 
^'ithstanding the keen interest showTi in economic history and in recent 
events, the achre\’ements of the Renaissance and the issues of the Refor- 
mation continue to rouse enthusiasm and excite interest. Making straight 
the way for youthful inquirers Is an arduous task svhich demands great 
resourcefulness from the teacher. Therefore a new manual designed to 
guide students through the intricaci^ o f these periods seems j'ustified. It 
appears especially imperatUe to summarfae the more significant factors 
of the social and economic en\ironment in which the far-reaching cultural 
transformations of those days were effected. If this volume solves some 
of these problems, I shall be gratified. 

My primary care has been to give rather full consideration to psycho- 
logical factors, particularly in the sections devoted to the Reformation. 
Behenng that ue in America have neglected these factors, I have tried 
to present the problems of life as they appeared to the chief characters 
of the age, for this reason it was decided to give a more adequate de- 
lineation of rehsrious dogma than is to be found in most books of this 
nature Basic political and social situations are set forth in some detail; 
this vill require the diligent use of atlas and enc)-clopedi3, A number of 
genealogical charts and a list of selected literature haie been appended. 

The writer of a book of this nature is under heaiy obligation to a host 
of laborers h ho hai e gone before him They of course include such illus- 
tnous names as Burckhardf, Sjmonds, and Monnier. But the following 
paces also reiea) a great debt to subsequent wnters many of uhom are 
still Jning TTie number of ncu’ s»-ori.s is constantly gro%»-ing and to 
master them all is s»cl)-nisrh impossible. No one can keep up with the 
nev. facts and ideas sshich are daily put forward, and I sincerely trust 
that this fact v. ill temper the judement of cntics. 

I isish to thank my students uho had the patience to listen to my 
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words, their appreciation and enthusiasm have ever been a genuine in- 
spiration For reading of proof 1 am indebted to my friends and col- 
leagues, Professors Allen R. Benham, Donald G. Barnes, and C. Eden 
Qiiainton, and 1 am keenly grateful for their suggestions. To Dean Guy 
S Ford, the editor of the senes in which this book appears, I would 
express my sincere thanks Mor must I omit mentioning the fellowships 
of the Commission For Relief In Belgium Educational Foundation and 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memonal Foundation These have enabled 
me to form a more concrete conception of European culture than would 
have been othervise possible To my wife whose interest and patient 
endeavor have lightened the burden of composing these pages I owe 
more than can be told I also wish to recall the names of masters at 
whose feet I have been pnvileged to sit, these include the departed Pro- 
fessors, Johan Huizinga, Ferdinand Pijper, and Albert Eckhof of the 
University of Leiden, Professor Henri Pircnne, formerly of the University 
of Ghent and now of Brussels, and the mentor of my earlier years, Pro- 
fessor Earle W Dow of the University of Michigan. Lastly, I must refer 
to a most helpful fnend who more than any other has kept me from 
stumbling where theological and other dangers were greatest and who 
modestly insists that his name be withheld 


Seattle, IVashingto 
2Ui3summer, 1934 


H. S. L. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


T he kindly reception accorded the first edition of 7be Reuatssauce 
rtiid the Re/orm<itioii, which appeared twenty-six years ago, has led 
the publishers to bring out this revised edition To rewrite the book 
entirely appeared impossible, owing to the manifold duties which oc- 
cupied me as a university teacher. After much reflection ic seemed best 
to revise a large number of paragraphs and short passages, as, for ex- 
ample, pages 526-527, dealing with the activities of Martin Butzer; pages 
486— i87, which concern the significance of Philip Melanchthon; and 
pages 539-5*30, which emphasize the importance of Menno Simons, a 
man too much neglected by writers Oimpletely rewritten are the intro- 
ductions to the Renaissance and to the Reformation as well as Chapters 
I, II, and III. Chapter IV is practically new*. 

The point of view remains that of a person who long ago became 
cntjcal of the masterpieces, however bnlliant, of Jacob Burckbardt and 
John Addington S}7nonds, who owe much to the thought of the Age of 
Enlightenment regarding medieval civilization This revision expresses 
the belief that the culture of medieval times vs-as a mighty factor in the 
development of the civilization of the Renaissance, that medieval culture 
contributed notably to the life, thought, artistic expression, and political 
and economic aaivny of oyr forbears in the age of the Renaissance. The 
civilization of this great age therefore is not a creation ex nihilo, but is 
due to the great real of many centuries of intensive endeavor. Hence my 
effort to make clear the impact of Remish and other Low' Countrj* 
medieval art and music upon that of the Renaissance. 

I am grateful to my students and to other persons who have called my 
siitntton lo errorteocfs ststments of dates or hets in the First edition. 

H. S. L 

i'li'w Spniiai Califcniia 
'March t960 
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Introduction 


WHAT IS THE RENAISSANCE? 


Cp HERE ARE MANY definitions of the term Rejinissfliice, but not one is 
-/ really satisfactory. Some definitions exaggerate certain aspects of the 
Renaissance; some underestimate the import of certain features of it ’ 
Certain it is, however, that the Renaissance was an era of striking ac- 
complishment in painting, sculpture, architecture, music, literature, phi- 
losophy, science, and technology. It also was an age of change in the 
economic foundations in the life of our medieval forefathers, in the basic 
structure of European soaetyv and m the organization of states. And, 
last but not least, the Renaissance affected the Christian Church, which 
for generations had presided at the formation of European civilization.* 

At the outset of our narrative we shall content ourselves uith stating 
that the Renaissance was the civilization of Europe and particularly of 
Italy during the three centuries following the life of Dante (1265-1321) 
and includes, besides many other matters, an account of the life, thought, 
and achievement of Francesco Petrarch (1304-137-1), Lorenzo de Medici 
(I«9-t492), Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519), Raphael (1483-1520), 

'Tile term Jienaisunce irat borrowed from the Freneh bnguase in 1840 So useful 
was this word that it soon became popular The form Renascence was employed as early 
as 1737 but ne\er met with much favor Matthew Arnold tned to populanie it in the 
fourth chapter of his CuHiire and ^nurclry. for he preferred it to the more foreign 
Renaissuncr Few writers, however, have adopted his view and the form Renascence is 
now httle used 

*The term IKiJJIe is little more than two centunes old The humanists of the 
Renaissance and their successors by 1700 habitually divided the human past into 3 
periods ancient, medieeaf and modern or contemporary Despising and misunderstand 
ing the culture of the centunes whicBTiad elapsed between the decline of classical ovi 
hjafton and (he revival of Creek and Latin cakare in their own time, they couM think 
of them only as a dreary period separating 2 more bnlliant apes Hence they called 
AhAiT ihe ‘'iTO»2yjV”i»"ahr “iWfidirraY ‘ ” Tlsiy e.hy CiSrrr.i? 

cation IS wholly antiquated, it takes no account of die revolutionary discovenrs in the 
realm of prehistory and ignores the cultures of India and China But the terms .dncienl 
-TfeJiciMl and I3fi?dfrn Outcry are so deeply entrenched in popubr custom that it 
appears impossible to change them Throogbow this book the term ^fiJJ'e -f^es com- 
Pnses roughly the U centunes from 400 to 1500 
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and Michelangelo (l47S-!564). It reached its climax about 1500 when 
Italy was more and more assuming cultural direction of European life 
and thought — when all Europe came to be what Italy was. This of course 
IS no definition of the Renaissance, but merely a statement when it took 
place Descriptions of phases in the movement and definitions of its 
varied aspects will be offered later whenever necessary . 

Culture IS a common \\ay m which men live, think, and act — not pas- 
sively, but dynamically, creatively. It comprises a common organization 
to satisfy man’s material wants necessitated by his social, political, and 
other needs Cultural activity includes a general use of the material as- 
pects of man’s environment such as economic resources, geographic sur- 
roundings, and the products of technological skill Culture also includes 
such all-important matters as philosophy, science, art, literature, and/e- 
ligion — mental and moral activities \%hich, more than the forces of ma- 
terial nature, shape the course of civilization 
Culture — whether of the Renaissance, of the Reformation, or of any 
other period — is uniquely the product of man's creative activity. Culture 
springs from man’s moral nature, from his free will, froffTlhe rational 
character of his being It does not rise automatically and by necessity out 
of his material environment of soil, geography, climate, chemical forces, 
vegetable or animal life, but rather out of his persistently creative capacity 
more or less independently of the matenal nature of his existence. Were 
this not so, the history of civilization would be little more than a sub- 
division of chemistry, physics, or biology There v.’Ould then be no cul- 
ture There would be no Renaissance, no Reformation 
The roots of civilization he deep m the ages gone by Knov, mg the past, 
therefore, helps us to grasp more clearly the character of the present. 
Some of man’s most useful achievements date from the remote past, are, I 
in fact, ageless Let us here note some of them 

Paleolithic man may not have had much cultural equipment, but he was 
no brute He possessed skiH as food gatheiw, as hunter, as maker of stone 
knives and hatchets, and had the knowledge how to make fire and use it 
Neolithic man, building upon the achievements of his Paleolithic ances- 
tors, made excellent stone tools He domesticated plants and animals and 
raised crops His descendants m the Bronze and Iron Ages discovered 

Setting the spiritual character of our civilization was the contnbution of 
the ancient Hebrews This tnbal and pastoral people of Palestine were 
poor but virile and developed an ethical monotheism which contrasted 
with the polytheistic cidts of the people about them TTie Hebrews 
believed in Jehovah, uifinite in pov^ef and majesty, creator and sustamer 
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great prestige, for its emperors maintained an effective administrative 
system, kept a strong army, and directed a powerful navy Down to the 
year of its destruction m 1453, the Byzantine Empire shielded western 
Europe from Huns, Slavs, Arabs, and Turks 

Byzantine culture was rooted in the Creek and Roman past. It con- 
tinued some of the Roman skill m government Its subjects spoke Attic 
Greek, derived vital strength from its Christian foundations It trans- 
formed the culture of the Slavs and the Arabs To these peoples Byzan- 
tium taught her achievements m mozaic, fresco, and miniature art, her 
ivory carving, her architecture, of which the siiblimest example is the 
church of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, and, last but not least, passed 
on the tradition of Greek and Roman literature, philosophy, and science, 
thereby contributing mightily to the Renaissance m Italy 
The significance of the Arabs lay m the fact that this migratory people, 
divided into discordant tnbes whose chief element of unity was the Arabic 
language, were welded into a mighty united people by the prophet 
Mohammed "0 ye meni ‘ he said, "Harken unto my words and take ye 
them to heart' Know ye that every Moslem is a brother to every other 
Moslem, and that ye are now one brotherhood! It is not lawful for any 
of you to take what belongs to his brother unless it is willingly given him 
by that brother'" The Koran containing the prophecies of Mohammed 
became the Bible of the Arabs 

Unified, the Arab community became a religious-poIitical state under 
the guidance of Mohammed’s successors, the califs They invaded the 
lands along the Arabian desert, seized Palestine, took Egypt from the 
Byzantine Empire, conquered North Africa, and in 7U seized Spam 
Eastward they captured Persia and extended their power beyond "the 
borders of China Soon Islam planted itself m the Philippine Islands and 
the East Indies But the tmimphs of the Arabs m Europe were stopped by 
the Byzantine navy at Constantinople 

The desert-dw’elling Arabs demonstrated an extraordinary propensity 
to absorb the civilization of their many neighbors Their borrow’ing was 
greatest from adjoining Byzantium Eagerly the Arabs appropriated the 
thought of the Greeks, espeaally the phJosophies of Plato and Anstotle 
and the scientific and medical knowledge of Galen, and made new contri- 
butions to them They studied the technological skill of the ancients and, 
as in science, soon equaled them In trade and industry the world of Islam 
was most successful, a fact evidenced by the cities of Bagdad, Damascus, 
Cairo, and Cordoba Islam united East and West in intimate commercial 
relations, the volume of trade between them apparently exceeded what 
it had been m the days of the Roman Empire 
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TTie Middle Ages \^■ere most complex in their cultural make up Jewish, 
Greek, Roman, Bj'zantine, and Arabic peoples had a vita! part in it Into 
this diverse populace came new peoples, backward as compared with the 
Greco-Roman \sor!d, but nonetheless eager to acquire the culture which 
that world had to offer. Celts — Irish, Scots, and Britons — besides Ger- 
mans, Slav's, Bulgars, Finns, and Magyars, became part of a new cultural 
amalgam welded together by the Christian church, the Latin language, 
and the tradition of Greece and Rome as the fourttain of civilization. 
During one whole millennium foJIoiwng the death of Constantine in 337 
medieval Europe witnessed an extraordinary development in political, 
social, and religious economic life based in large part upon the achieve- 
ments of the Greeks and Romans 

For generations it has been thought that medieval life contnbuted little 
to civilization But this view is false. PfOperl3' understood, the Middle 
Ages witnessed a remarkable Intellectual, social, political, and economic 
development. In Romanesque and Gothic art they produced truly classic 
creations Gothic painting, sculpture, and music deserve serious study. In 
metaphysics the Middle Ages had a fruitful revival, a creative adaptation 
of the thought of Plato and Anstotle In science, technology, and religion 
that period also had its great moments TTie Middle Ages providedjhe 
cfjitural milieu in which the civilization of the Renaissance developed and 
the explosion of the Reformation occurred. 
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TMeu? Secular %imdations 


Chapter 1 

POLITICAL MILIEU OF THE RENAISSANCE 
and REFORMATION: STATES 
OUTSIDE ITALY 


HA/e BBC,:: our study of the ph^^nT b^ 

yy noting the political ^ere feehng the 

.eared, Eteryvhere by the year 13 „I„ch, developing as 

iuickening tempo of a more comp transformed European life, 

arly as the eleventh century, administrative organs of 

The nwcT monarchies ss ere creati g „ial methods, spelled efficient 

Bovemment which, compared ^^i.h older „ates vs ere 

political management, more {Wtcnt ^'^^^rtillerv and firearms. They also 
equipping themselves wth the new 

possessed a well-trained cavalry an m * marked a decisive 

The creation of these newer Europe These powers, small 

stage m the political and military « m 3 j,t,cal interests divided into 

as well as large, in combinations Disastrous wars en- 

tvvo hostile camps in rapidly s S tortuous diplomatic in- 

sued. There was much military y.jj prance, to satisfy his 

tngue. This began m iW who* ,„vadcd Italy. For the states 

Angevin claims upon the kingdom ot N P ,„ra- 

of Italy, as well as for the powma ol ra.litay 

Sion was a momentous event mi ^nd of France and her allies, the 
combinations of Spam and its sup^ mvjded to expel their inwiders and so 
states of Italy proved too wea an ^ 
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Italy became the battleground of forces contending for the mastery of 
the peninsula This complex drama in international relations filled the 
annals of the first half of the sixteenth century. 

THE ASCENDANCY OF SPAIN 

Of the larger states outside Italy during the sixteenth century none 
perhaps played so vital a part in European life as did Spain. In military 
affairs she dominated the political history of western Europe from the 
days of Ferdinand and Isabella until the death of King Philip If in 1598 
In art, she inspired the great age of Baroque painting, scul pture, and a rchi- 
tecture. In learning she led in the~rejuv^atibn o? the philosophy of 
Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus and contnbuted significantly to 
textual biblical criticism by producing the monumental Complutensian 
Polyglot edition of the Bible fVolume I appeared in 1514). Spanish lead, 
ership in the Catholic Revival was of the utmost importance in meeting 
the religious problems that troubled Europe after Luther broke with the 
old Church And, finally, Spain showed the way in discovering the ex- 
panses of the Americas, colonizing them, and bringing the elements of 
European civilization to the Aztecs and Incas and to other peoples in 
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America These extraordinary achievements, it is vital to note, were ac- 
complished by the Spanish peoples who were never united politically 
until the reigns of Ferdinand If of Aragon (1479-1516) and Queen Isa- 
bella of Castile and Leon (1474-15W) Bound by common political ties 
under the leadership of their monarchs, the Spanish peoples now assumed 
leadership in the life and thought of this penod 
Aragon For ages the Spanish peninsula had been divided into sev- 
eral states, each possessing stnking peculiarities In the northeast was the 
kingdom of Aragon which embraced Catalonia, Aragon, Valencia, and 
the Baleanc Islands Through Aiagon flowed the Ebro River eastward into 
the Mediterranean Barcelona was Aragon's thriving port The country 
looked eastward, its commerce was with Mediterranean centers, espe- 
cially Palermo in Sicily and Genoa on the Italian peninsula 

The kings of Aragon at one time or another also were rulers of Sicily 
and had a claim upon the crown of Naples Peter III of Aragon, husband 
of Constance, granddaughter of the Emperor Fredenck II (d 1250) who 
had been king of Sicily and Naples, seized Sicily at the time of the Sicilian 
Vespers m 1282 This was a rebellion of the Sicilians against |heir French 
ruler Charles 1 of Anjou (d 1285), who had acquired Naples and Sicily 
after the male Hohenstaufen line of Frederick II became extinct But 
neither Peter 111 nor any of his successors until King Alfonso 1 of Aragon 
and Sicily (reign, 1416-1458) was able to lay hands upon the crovsm of 
Naples During the years that had elapsed since the rule of Charles 1 of 
Anjou, the Angevms, while wcanng the crown of Naples, also claimed the 
crown of Sicily, and at the same time the Aragonese kings of Sicily 
insisted on their just title to the crown of Naples These nval claims 
produced much confusion and m 1494 led Charles Vlll of France, who 
had inherited the Angevm titles, to seek the conquest of Naples So, in 
addition to its geographic position and its prosperous economic connec- 
tion with the parts of Italy, the crown of Aragon also had a vital dynastic 
interest in Italian politics which challenged French political ambitions 
CasUle and Cecn These states occupied the central part of Spam 
extending from the Bay of Biscay on the North to the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean on the South On their eastern borders lay Navarre and 
Aragon Along their western boundary stretched the kingdom of Portugal 
Castile’s southern frontier marched with that of the Moorish kingdom of 
Granada Leon embraced the northwestern part of this area, including 
Gahcia with Its pilgrimage center at Santiago de Compostello The more 
ancient part of Castile, known as Old Castile, included Santander, San 
Sebastian, Guipuzcoa, and the country as far south as Avila and Segovia 
and the mountains of the Siena Cuadarrama New Castile, so called 
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because it was conquered from the Moors, extended southward to the 
Sierra Morena. 

United in 1230, Castile and Leon contrasted sharply in their geographi- 
cal features \snth those of Aragon. The country %vas broken by mountain 
ranges ^vhich extend across its temtory from east to west. So far as the 
dictates of geography pre\’ailed Castile and Leon were orientated toward 
the Atlantic, from which they were shut off, however, by Portugal. 
Deprived of contact with the Mediterranean bj' the Moorish conquerors, 
Castilian commercial relations with Italian ports were slight. 

Porlu^fll Stretching along the western coast of the peninsula, Portugal 
possessed no natural frontiers on the east. The country looked out upon 
the Atlantic and had a great part In the s-oyages of discovery. Oporto, 
Coimbra, and Lisbon on the Tagus River drew their prospen^ from the 
Atlantic trade. An energetic dj-nasty asserted its nghts with vigor. Under 
its leadership the lands from the Minho Riser to Cape St Vincent and the 
Guadiana were united under the crown of Portugal. The monarchs main- 
tained their independence of neighboring Castile and Ledn until 15S0 
w hen Philip 11 of Spain, on the ground that the throne was vacant and 
that he was its legitimate successor, seized the country. This union, how- 
ever, came to an end in 1640. 

7he Xinfldom of T^ovarre Smallest and least significant of the Span- 
ish states was Navarre. Surrounded on the Spanish side by Castile and 
Aragon, this diminuti\e country occupied a portion of the western slopes 
of the Pyrenees and a smaller area on its northern slopes. Its economic 
importance ts'as slight, its political power insignificant; but the coimtrj’ 
pro%nded a comdor (the Pass of Roncess'aHes is in Nas-arrc) through 
which French and Spanish influences iiio\-ed back and forth. During the 
wars of the sixteenth century Navarre figured importantly, for the rulers 
of the countrj' belonged to a French family, a younger branch of the 
reigning house of France. 

CIIAR-^CTER OF THE SPA.SISH STATE ASD PEOPLE 

In language, the people of Sp»n developed striking differences. The 
Portuguese spoke Portuguese; in Ostile and Leon the people used Cas- 
tilian Spanish, a tongue destined to become classic for all Spanish-speak- 
ing peoples, and, finally, Catalan, a form used in Aragon. Portugal’s 
literature, in the LustOii of Camoens (d tJSO), attained classical perfec- 
tion. That of Castile and Leon had long ago acquired excellence as, for 
example, in the Poem of Ibe CiJ. an eleventh-century’ masterpiece of 
chii-alnc literature ranking with the Sana of Roluwd, its contemporar>'. 

The economic resources of the peninsula also give some insight into 
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the Spanish people. It forged a powerful bond of patriotism for the father- 
land and a deep lov’e for the Christian faith, blending them %snth the 
dei'otion characteristic of feudal nobles proud of Jong Jines of ancestors 
who always had been faithful to king, to countr)’, and to Church So St 
Francis Xavier, \vhen asked about his ancestry by some person who 
doubted his true claim to a nobleman's status, declared with spint that 
he “came from ttvo castles which were standing before Charlemagne's 
day and that he belonged to two families which, thanks to God, had 
never been tainted with heresy." In Portugal every person who had taken 
part in the battle of Ounque (1!39) against the Moors, which had 
resulted in the establishment of the Portuguese monarchy, was regarded 
as a noble. Any nobleman who adjured his faith while being a prisoner 
of the Moors, or who fled while on the field of battle with them, was 
disgraced and deprived of noble status. 

THE SPANISH RULERS AND THEIR STATE 

In Spain the Middle Ages may be taken to have ended with the reigns 
of Queen Isabella of Castde and Ledn (d I5W) and of King Ferdinand 
of Arag on.fd. 1516). These rulers, united in marriage in 1469, ascended 
their thrones respectively in 1474 and J479. They ruled jointly and fol- 
lowed a common policy As cveryT.vhere else in Europe, so in Castile and 
Le6n and in Aragon, the rulers found support for their policies among 
the townsmen. Feuding and independent nobles disturbed the peace of 
the country. The institution of the "Brotherhood" (Tfermniidad) in 
Castile originally created by townsmen for their protection, became a 
royal organization Having thus strengthened their position, the rulers 
forced nobles to disgoige crown properties they had seized illegally. 
Unauthorized castles w'ere dismantled The headship of the wealthy', 
knightly crusading orders of Calatrava, Alcantara, and St James of 
Compostella passed to the crowm. 

The government no longer rested m the hands of noble ofRcials of the 
royal household but in bureaus of laymen drawn by the crown from the 
bourgeoisie. Broad lines of policy were laid down in the discussions of the 
royal council over which the sovereign presided The rulers were careful, 
however, to preser>'e old institutions which had grown up under feudal 
conditions like, for example, the Cort« ^ kind of parliament). The new 
sources of revenue obWated the necessity of going to them for money. 
The people approved the royal policy of owcriding the privileges of the 
nobility 

Spanish rulers, especially Isabella in Castile, subjected the Church to 
their policy The Church had led m the age-long struggle against the 
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infidel invader But Spaniards doubted the loyalty of the Moriscos (Moors 
converted to Chnstianity) and of the Jews who, it was suspected, sympa- 
thized with them The danger was believed to be great because their 
conversion appeared to he one only m appearance, and, besides, there was 
much intermarnage between Spaniards and these people Purity of faith 
became a passion, the one condition for patnotism and citizenship. To 
secure uniformity the Inquisition was authonzed in 14S0 The Spanish 
Inquisition was a religious institution m form and origin, but it operated 
as an arm of the state, an instrument of royal policy Confiscation of the 
property of the convicted enriched the royal treasury In addition to the 
Inquisition the crown also bound the clergy to its policies The Concordat 
of 1482 made with Pope Sixtus IV provided that no bishop could be 
appointed without royal approval and that no papal letters, or bulls, 
could be announced without royal action Nor were appeals in ecclesiasti- 
cal cases to the Roman Cuna permitted 
Ferdinand and Isabella's army, symbolic of the might of their new 
nation-state power, helped win for Spam leadership in European politics 
and military matters The Spaniards were excellent soldiers They 
believed that fighting the Moors was expected of all men Spanish shep- 
herd lads, especially those of Castile and Leon, were tough in physique/ 
abstemious, and able to march and fight wiih the minimum of comfort 
regardless of heat or cold Under Consalvo da Cordoba, one of the 
greatest of military geniuses, Spanish troops were given a new and 
revolutionary organization Fighting Moors had been a matter chiefly of 
besieging fortified ernes But, when Spanish troops were sent to fight the 
French and their mercenaries in Italy, new methods had to be found 
The basic unit m the new Spanish army was the corneIi(i (later under 
Charles V called the feroo), a group of 6000 infantry divided into twelve 
companies of 500 soldiers each Each company, arranged in the form of a 
square, was a separate unit Its nucleus was a group of 200 swordsmen 
surrounded by an equal number of pikemen, each armed with a pike 
sixteen or eighteen feet long The musketeers, 100 m number, were placed 
on the flanks of these squares The enemy was assailed first by the shot 
of the muskets, next attacked by the pikemen, and finally confronted by 
the swords of the soldiers m the center of the square This disposition of 
forces proved effective m deliventig an attack Not until the end of the 
sixteenth century, when Maunce of Orange of the United Provinces 
developed his army on a scientific engineering basis, did the Spanish 
tercio encounter its equal 

A new type of nation-state diplomacy, charactenstic feature of Renais- 
sance political life, went hand m hand with this leadership won by the 
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Spanish iercios. The new diplomacy had its origin in Italy, especially m 
Venice, and dates back as far as 1400. Practices in the labyrinth of Italian 
politics, especially in the age of the st^none, were copied. Ferdinand of 
Aragon, deeply immersed in the devious ways of Italian politics, had 
little to learn from them; his duplicity was as great as that of any success- 
ful Italian agent. Management of international matters was more efficient 
now than formerly because it became the custom to entrust state diplo- 
matic matters to permanent ambassadors resident at a foreign court. Part 
of the new diplomacy was the negotiation of alliances which were to be 
secured by matrimonial arrangements. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE LOW COUNTRIES 

During the Renaissance and the Reformation the Low Countries (the 
Netherlands) held a unique position among the countries of Europe. 
Huddled around the mouths of the Scheldt, Meuse, and Rhine, and 
situated on the North Sea, these lands occupied the geographical center 
of western Europe Proximity to thriving neighbors produced rich trade. 
From the Bntish Isles came v-xiol, hides, and tin, from Scandinavia, fresh 
and dried fish, from the Slavic east, wood, tar, pitch, and metals; from 
Spain, Portugal, and France, salt, wool, fruits, and choice wines, and by 
way of Germany and France, especially along the Rhine and Rhone rivers, 
there was busy trade with Venice, Genoa, Milan, and Florence, all of 
which had vigorous commercial conwcts with the near and distant Orient. 

Each of these Low Country states possessed striking characteristics. 
Nowhere else in northern Europe was there such flourishing trade and 
industry, so numerous a population, so many tov^ms, so much wealth, such 
demand for silks, satins, wines, and articles of luxury. Flanders, situated 
between the Scheldt River and the North Sea, svas predominantly indus- 
trial and commercial Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres were famous for their 
cloth and leather manufacturing Bruges had long been noted for its 
banking activity. But Flanders by 1500 had yielded its leadership to 
Brabant situated on the opposite tide of the Scheldt. Its port of Antwerp 
at the head of the Scheldt estuary, Mechelen (Malines),and Brussels were 
eclipsing the towns of Flanders Holland, betv.een the Zuider Zee and the 
Meuse River, had long maintained trade v.nth the German and Scandi- 
nasnan and Slasnc east. This trade was the foundation of the prosperity of 
Amsterdam Rotterdam at the mouth of the Meuse had extensive business 
vsith German lands and also with eastern Europe. Dordrecht grew rich 
from Its trade in wine from the Rhine and Moselle regions and from 
^^estem France The cloth industry flourished in Leiden. Middleburg in 
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Zeeland was a market for salt and other goods from France, Spain, and 
Portugal. Along the island shores of Zeeland passed much of the sea borne 
traffic of northern and eastern Europe. 

A number of native dynasties had governed these states before 14(X). 
The Low Countries, excepting the Liegeois s\hich was subject to the 
pnnce-bishop of Liege, passed into the hands of the Burgundian family 
of rulers. King John II of France (1350-1364) had invested his son Philip 
v% ith the duchy of Burgundy Philip also acquired the county of Burgundy 
(within the borders of the Empire, along the duchy of Burgundy) and, 
besides married Margaret, heiress of Flanders Upon the death of Count 
Louis of Flanders in I3S-t Philip acquired Flanders, Artois, Nevers, R^thel, 
and the two Burgundies This made him one of the great pnnees of 
Europe His grandson Phihp the Good (H19-J467), besides inheriting 
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many enjoyed profitabl e com mercial relations with her many neighbors. 
The great citi« of the south, Basel, Strasbourg, Nuremberg, and Frank- 
fort were built along the lanes of traffic betsveen Italy and the Low 
Countries, As long as the Italians remained in possession of the lucrative 
trade with the Levant and the Orient, these German centers flourished 
But their prosperity declined after Vasco da Gama sailed around the Cape 
of Good Hope and showed Portuguese traders how they could tap the 
commerce of the Orient and the Spice Islands by establishing a sailing 
route to Goa and Calicut in India. Trade therefore shifted from Italian to 
Portuguese hands, and the cities of Germany could not compete with the 
world markets of Lisbon and Anh»erp. But they nevertheless retained 
considerable prosperity', for the mountains of southern Germany' sup- 
ported 3 vigorous mining industry which furnished a large share of the 
metals needed in the industry of the day. 

The northern parts of Germany, especially the Rhineland, also were an 
important area of trade and industry. Cologne, centrally situated on the 
Rhine, stood at the crossroads leading westward to Brabant and Flanders. 
Easrtvard the road led to Bremen, Hamburg, Lubeck, Danzig, Wisby, and 
Slaric ports further east, and S<randinavian towns to the north. 

But, compared with the economic activity of northern and western 
Germany, that of the eastern parts of the country was more modest. 
While there were towns m those areas as, for example, Frankfort on the 
Oder, Prague in Bohemia, and Vienna in Austria, the population of 
eastern Germany w'as less numerous than in the Rhineland. These aties 
produced raw materials, wood, grain, and leather for the more populous 
lands of w estern Germany. They also deln-ered copper, salt, fish, and fats, 
the latter being in demand in the cloth industry' of the Low Countries. 

ft is instructive to note that the mighty progress in economic life which 
had taken place by the fourteenth century and the social and political 
transformations in the life of Europe which accompanied it failed to make 
pmserful rulers of the German kings The long struggle o%er estitures, 
the quarrels of the kings with feudal princes, and the extinction of several 
royal houses, the last being the Hohenstaufen family in the thirteenth 
century, ruined the crown and robbed it of effectiveness. The sport of 
nral feudal ambitions, the German monarchy had become elective, un- 
checked by a crown w hich kept a firm ^nd u pon gove rnmental a ctivi ty, 
and so practically independent feudal states came info existence. Among 
such were the Low Countnes, the Swiss Confederation, and the greater 
German powers of Barana, Saxony, Brandenburg, and Bohemia In 
addition, there were petty states and free imperial towns. Besides these 
secular powers there were great ecdesiastical states such as Mainr, Tner, 
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and Cologne, and also a number of less important ones like Fulda. The 
rulers of these states, great or small, managed their administration, justice, 
and coinage with scant consideration of royal wishes. The king of Ger- 
many had practically no treasury, no all-embracing political organization, 
no efficient system of courts, nor an effective royal army. The king lived 
mainly on his own and paid the expenses of government largely out of 
incomes denved from his family possessions. 

In the Bovemment of the Empire, there was, besides the Emperor and 
his court the German Diet, a body which represented the slates of the 
realm The first collcEe of the diet was that of the scicit Electors who 
chose the King Three of these electors were churchmen ; the Archbishops 
of Memz Tner, and Cologne The other four were seculer princes: the 
duke of S„o„y, the mnrBntve of BmrtdenburE, the count pelutme of the 
Rhine, and the king of Eohemin. Below this first college were two others, 
ne composed of the princes, ecclesiosticol os well os lay, and the other 
r, confl e hT Stch wo, the nvoliy in the diet ond such 
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they ^v’ere to be inherited by the grandson of Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain and of Maximilian of Austria. This grandson was Charles V who, 
in addition to bearing these titles, \>ras to be elected King of the Romans, 
later to be Emperor. 

To make clear bow the concentration of these states in the hands of 
Charles V came about we must re>iew the complex family history of the 
Spanish and Burgundian ruling houses. First, when King Ferdinand II of 
Aragon died in 1516, title to Aragon and Naples and Sicily passed to his 
grandson, Charles V. Second, on Isabella's death in 1504 the crown of 
Castile and Leon, conquered Granada, and the Americas were acquired 
by Charles’ father, Philip the Fair, who on his death in 1507 passed them 
on to his son. Third, the Low Countries fell to Charles as being the heir 
of Philip the Fair C^. 1507) and son of Mary of Burgundy who at her 
death in 1482 was ruler of most of the states of the Low Countries. 

The point to note is that at the Emperor Maximilian’s death m 15.19 t h e 
p roperties of the Hapsburgs in Gennany w ere acquired by his gr^dson 
Charles V. This house had sprung from obscure feudal origins in Switter- 
land. Acquisition of the duchy of Austria, which occupied a strategic 
point in the Danube Valley, started the family on its career of aggrandize- 
ment. The dukes of Austria in time became also dukes of Carinthia, 
Camiola, and Tj’rol. Since the death of the Emperor Sigismimd of the 
House of Luxemburg in 1437, the Hapsburr rulers u’ere kings of Ger- 
many and also bore the crown of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Tenacity of purpose brought even greater success to the Hapsburgs 
when Maximilian, heir-to-be of the Hapsburg properties, in 1478 married 
Mary of Burgundy. This union with the heiress of the two Burgundies 
(duchy and county) and of most of the Low Countries was to place the 
Hapsburg rulers at the pinnacle of power. Their son, Philip the Fair, was 
to inherit Maximilian's Hapsbui^ properties, but, as he died in 1507, 
these were to pass to his son Charles In 1519, upon the death of Charles’ 
paternal grandfather, the Emperor Maximilian, he received Austria, 
Camiola, Carinthia, Styria, Tyrol, and other scattered titles in southern 
Germany. In that same year Charles was elected king of Gennany, to be 
crowned emperor of the Holy Roman Empire in 1530. Thus it happened 
that Spanish, Bui^undian, Hapsburg, and Impenal titles all came to pass 
into Charles’ possession. 

The wheel of fortune was to have one more turn in favor of the Haps- 
burg combination, one that w*as to add both wealth and power to Charies’ 
position In 1521 Charles made a dnnsion of his properties granting to 
his younger brother, Ferdinand, the Hapsburg lands of Austria, Styria, 
Tyrol, Cannthia, and Camiola. In that same year Ferdinand married 
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Anna sister of King Louis of Bohemia ami Hungary. Once more a turn 
m family fortunes favored the Hapsburgs For in 1526 Louis was defeated 
and slam by the Turks m the Battle of Mohaez, and his crowns thereupon 
passed to Ferdinand 

TASKS AND LABORS OF CHARLES V 

The international political situation bore a menacing aspect. Charles 
had inherited Naples to which Francis I of France (1515-1547) might 
revive his claims at any time, for had not the French king claimed the 
Angevin heritage for which Charles VIII had marched into Italy in 1494^ 
To make matters worse, Francis had inherited the claim of his father-in- 
law Louis XU (1493-1515) to the duchy of Milan, an imperial fief and as 
such claimed by Charles on grounds of vacancy, Besides, Charles could 
not peaceably accept the loss of the duchy of Burgundy which Louis XI 
had seized upon the death iti 1481 of Mary of Burgundy, Charles’ grand- 
mother 

Rich and powerful as Charles appeared, his scattered interests de- 
manded more power and greater wisdom than any man possessed. Besides 
his numerous wars with Francis I which involved the question of ascend- 
ancy in Europe's affairs, Charles had to defend impenal interests against 
the Turks who, as we learned, defeated the Hungarians at Mohicz m 
1526 In addition, the issues — religious and political— raised by Luther's 
break with the Church greatly increased his difficulties 

POWER AND POSITION OF FRANCE 
France occupied the part of Europe between the Pyrenees and the 
Empire, thus isolating the Hapsburg realms of Castile and Aragon from 
Germany This division of its terntones materially weakened Hapsburg 
power and successfully challenged its political and military ascendancy in 
Europe 

In 1453 France had emerged victorious m the Hundred Years’ War. 
This struggle had its ongm m the' HesifTbf th e French cro wm t o absorb 
the feudal property of the Englishjcing who ow ed homage to the French 
king for Aquitaine Philip VI (1328-1350) confiscated Edward Hi's title 
to It Edward (1327-1377) claimed the throne of France on the ground 
that he was the nearest male heir But Philip and the French rejected this 
claim on the ground that Philip was the nearest male heir through male 
descent Although the war began with the attack of England and her allies, 
the Empire and the Low Countnes, most pnnees in western Europe at 
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one time or another were drawn into the struggle. As in the case of most 
wars the Hundred Years' War had far reaching and unforeseen conse- 
quences The battles of CrKy (1346), Poitiers (1356), and Agincourt 
(1415), won with the help of the longbow employed in the English army, 
were disastrous to France, for they placed that country at the mercy of 
the marauding bands m English pay 

The implications of these victories vnth the longbow were scarcely 
realized at the time. Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt revealed that the day 
of military power exclusively in the hands of a mailed chivalry would 
soon come to a close. For some time peasants armed with scythes, flails, 
and clubs, especially when protected by swampy terrain, had shown that 
they could defeat armies of mounted knights. In 1302 at Courtrai on the 
muddy banks of a creek the guildsmen of Flanders destroyed the finest 
chivalry of France. During the course of the Hundred Years' War gun- 
powder began to be used, and finng arms were constantly being perfected. 
Against these weapons mail-clad mounted chivalry were scarcely a match. 
Nor were they safe in their castles of stone. 

During this war the dukes of Burgundy, once established in the Low 
Countries, asserted their separatist interests and sided with the English 
for economic and political reasons But the tide did not all run in favor of 
the English For in the reign of Charles VII (1422-J461) occurred a re- 
markable manifestation of French patriotism. Joan of Arc, a simple 
peasant maiden from Lorraine, inspired by her faith, so fired the soldiers 
with love for their fatherland that, supported by them, she was able to 
seize Orleans in 3429. Thereafter disaster dogged the English and their 
Burgundian allies until finally in 1453 at the Battle of Castillon the city of 
Bordeaux, last remnant of English authority in southern France, fell into 
French hands 

Following the wonderful deeds of Joan of Arc, the royal power in- 
creased rapidly, thanks to the newly developed patriotism among the 
people, to the blessings of peace, and to the wealth and reviving energy 
of the towns The crown developed an army which had none of the 
drawbacks of feudal levies. In 1445 a force of cavalry was created, known 
as the pens d ordoimance Three years later a simitar force of infantry was 
organized, the francs Ureurs This manifestation of royal strength enabled 
the crown to develop an administrative bureaucracy, drawn from the 
bourgeoisie and the lower ranks of the feudal class Owing everything to 
the crown, such persons worked for its advancement, supporting it against 
the powerful nobility 

With the accession of Louis XI (1461-1483) there was further progress 
in the direction of royal absolutism The king quadrupled the taxes. He 
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liept 3 ttght control over Internal as vfcll as external affavrs. He suppressed 
the feudal aspirations of the nobdity dunng the War of the Public Weal 
m 1464 and plotted to oterthrow the power of the dukes of Burgundy. He 
perfected his army, creating the best bea\y cavalry' in Curope. Such were 
the resources of the crown that the king could afford a superior artillery. 
He commanded the best engineering skill in constructing fortresses and 
defending them 

Economically, France by the close of the Middle Ages had become a 
wealthy state and was an object of envy to her neighbors during the 
Renaissance A large part of her population was agncultural — hardy and 
vigorous Her bourgeoisie had det eloped the commerce and the manufac- 
tures of the land A compact nation state, economically self-sufficient and 
militarily powerful, France was able to defend her borders m Burgundy, 
m the Low Countries, and m Navane Such was France’s strength that 
her armies also were able to oppose Hapsburg policy in Italy, especially 
in the Duchy of Milan This new military policy, initiated by Charles 
VIII (1483-I49S) and continued by Louis XII (149S-1J1J), Francis 1 
(1515-1547), and Henry W (1547-1559) was to disturb the life of 
Europe for many years until the abdication of the Emperor Charles V 
m 1556 


ENGLAND POLITICALLY INSULATED BUT 
NOT ISOLATED 

We have now to deal with those states of Europe outside Italy which 
were able to follow a more or less independent policy toward the peren- 
nial conflicts between France and the Hapsburg combination The most 
important of these was England 

This country had developed a high degree of governmental ccntrahia- 
tion beginning with the Norman Conquest m 1066 Feudalism m England 
never was so victonous there m its decentralizing tendencies as it had 
been in France before Philip Augustus (1180-1223) or in Cennany after 
the death of Emperor Fredenck II in 1250 Hence the authority of the 
royal courts w’as unquestioned the king's writs were always obeyed. An 
administrative system was perfected which strengthened the hands of the 
king The English Parliament in whKh representatives of the towns and 
counties had their seats, as well as the nobility and the higher clergy, was 
a powerful body It was no exaggerated claim, therefore, when Richard 
51 (1377-1399) declared he was an emperor m his own realm, undoubted 
superior over all his subjects 

Although the kings of England ruled over the niOst wealthy sections of 
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the British Islands, they never were able to absorb the Celtic parts of the 
islands. Scotland never was to be conquered by them The Celtic popula- 
tion of Wales was reduced to obedience dunng the reign of Edward 1 
(1272-1307), but the Welsh never were incorporated into the English 
system until the close of the Middle Ages. In Wales the English had been 
able to show their superiority when fighting on level ground, but they had 
difficulty in driving the Welsh from their hilly strongholds 

In Ireland the boggy nature of the country made it impossible for the 
English to profit from supenor methods and better equipment Only 
around Dublin, the area known as the Pale, was English authonty ac- 
cepted; in other parts Irish tnbal life maintained itself, and the people 
remained defiant toward the intruders The island became a haunt of the 
enemies of the croivn Hence came the policy of binding Ireland more 
closely to the English crown By Poyning’s Law (1494) English parlia- 
mentary acts were declared binding upon Ireland, and the Irish Parliament 
was forbidden to make laws without prior consent of the king. The tie 
between the two countries, however, was loose, and Ireland remained a 
dissatisfied land 

England was a prosperous country Proximity to the Low Countries 
stimulated her general well-being Much wool had been produced in the 
Midlands and in northern counties Manufacture of cloth was a chief 
source of wealth Export of grain w'as increasing, and tin and lead were 
produced in important quantities. The English bourgeoisie grew rich and 
influential from trade in these produas The king taxed his subjects and 
filled his coffers with cash As the royal power increased, England stepped 
forth as one of the most efficiently governed states in Europe. 

From the standpoint of military resources England did not measure 
favorably with France under Charles Vllf or with Aragon and Castile 
under Ferdinand and Isabella There ivas no surplus population among 
the peasantry from which the English crowm could draw a large number 
of infantry Nor was any great effort made to build up an effective artil- 
lery as in France. The ancient longbow remained a favonte weapon. Nor 
could the English foot soldier equal that of the Spanish. The fact that 
England was an island gave the crown a feeling of security. An extensive 
military establishment of the new ty-pe was hardly needed, for the English 
had been ejected from France at the close of the Hundred Years' War. 
Only Calais remained in their hands. The splendid naval de%’elopment 
which marked later T udor times, especially under Hisabeth (1 55S-1602) , 
had scarcely begun 

The Wars of the Roses (J455-1485) w-ere a prominent feature in the 
social history of the time The English nobility cherished feudal ideals, 
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perpetuated a military tradition, and during the thirty years of these wars 
the two branches of the royal families of Lancaster and York maintained 
a feud Finally Henry Tudor, later Henry VII, defeated the Yorkist 
Richard III (1483-1485) at Bosworth Field m 1485. 

A nEW age da™ed The feudality was discredited, trade and manu- 
factures increased, and the future lay with the towns and the bourgeoisie, 
datnotic Englishmen supported the new Tudor dynasty, for they did not 
want a return of the troubled days of the Roses So in England there was 
a shift from older feudal ways to a more mercantile state The future was 
to witness the growth of a navy, the increase of royal power, an outburst 
of patriotism, and an increase of material wealth 
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The royal power ne\’er could subdue its turbulent subjects Parliament, 
made up of the nobility (at least in one of its branches) , represented these 
turbulent elements. The kings of the House of Stewart suffered from 
many minorities and from regencies, so that the royal administration 
failed to develop in Scotland as it did in England. 

Relations of Scotland and France and her allies with the Hapsburg 
combination were determined chiefly by the policy of the English crowm 
The Scots carried on an age-long feud with the English kings who insisted 
they had some title to the throne of Scotland, so, whenever England was 
leagued against France, Scotland joined France against England 

NEUTRALITY OF THE SWISS 

A confederation of small cantons in the Alps, Switzerland was situated 
between France and lands which formed parts of the Hapsburg combina- 
tion. Sw’tzerland was part of the kingdom of Germany and so subject to 
the emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. The invasion of Italy by Charles 
VIll drew the Swiss Into the perennial contest between the kings of 
France and the rulers of the Hapsburg House, each of whom sought 
ascendancy in Italy. 

Originally the confederation embraced only Uri, Schwyz (from which 
the name Sivitzerland is derived), and Untenvalden. These cantons had 
joined a union for defense in 1291. During the next tivo centuries fifteen 
rural and urban communities joined this nucleus, from Lucerne in 1332 
to Geneva in 1526 and Vaud in 1536. Each canton managed its internal 
affairs. TTie dirt representing the entire confederation (each canton sent 
representatives to it) took care of questions touching all the cantons. In 
theory this confederation was a league of communities owing obedience 
to the empire, but such V'as the weakness of the imperial crovsTi that the 
Swiss paid little attention to this relationship. 

THE STATES OF SCANDINAVIA 

The peoples inhabiting the Scandinavian peninsula on the northern 
confines of the Germanic worfd fiacf, notwftfistancfing tfieir geograpfiicaf 
remoteness from the centers of European activity, contributed extensively 
to European wealth and culture Their sagas tell of the conquering zeal of 
the Viking heroes of the North who overran much of Europe. Conversion 
to Christianity had introduced the Scandmavians more directly into the 
family of European peoples From them they received the liturgy, art, and 
thought of the Church. They produced quantities of fish, grain, metals. 
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and timber products, brought to market by the merchants of the German 

Hanse 

Of the Scandinavian kingdoms, Denmark was the smallest but most 
influential It occupied the peninsula projecting from the German main- 
land, lay between the Baltic and North Seas, and early became prosper- 
ous, Copenhagen being tbe chief mart of the North The realm of Sweden, 
to which Finland had been joined in the thirteenth century, occupied the 
larger part of the northern peninsula, and, facing eastward, provided a 
link with the Slavic lands Norway, on the west half of this peninsula, 
faced the Atlantic and colonized Iceland dunng the ninth century and 
Greenland during the tenth 

Queen Margaret of Denmark (d 1421), as regent, united the states of 
Scandinavia in the Union of Kalmar (1397) There was to be one crown 
and a common external policy Each kingdom was to preserve its own 
laws and develop its own institutions But there was much social, political, 
and economic diversity which kept the three realms from becoming a 
united kingdom In Denmark there were an assertive nobility and a half 
dependent peasantry, but the powers of the crown were well developed 
In Sweden there were a powerful nobility and a dependent peasantry, but 
the crown was less powerful In Norway, less developed politically and 
having a freer peasantry, the organs of central government remained 
embryonic In none of these lands was the town class as decisive a factor 
as in other European lands Much of the wealth of these countries was in 
the hands of the German Hanseatic League Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
Lund, and Bergen were economic outposts of the Hanse 

STATES EAST OF GERMANY 

Poland The Polish people, Slavic m speech and custom, emerged 
from obscurity during the tenth ceitury Their kingdom came to extend 
over the valley of the Vistula (south of Thom) along the German border 
as far as the Carpathian mountains Thar social organization was simple 
— a vigorous peasantry and an assertive nobility which was able to con- 
trol the king The conversion of the Poles to the Catholic faith in 966 and 
the formation of the see of Gnesen m the year 1000 brought them into 
the family of western European peoples A town class, largely German, 
grew up by the side of native Poles Cracow and Warsaw became im 
portant towns The reign of Ladislaus II (1384-1434) marked a turning 
point in Poland s history, for that king also was grand duke of Lithuania 
Litlmanifl Much obscunty exists about the ongins of the non-SIavic 
Lithuanians who inhabited the region of the Memel east of Prussia and 
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Poland. T ^e Lithuanians e xtendedjha r s\yay over th e peoples living in 
th e region dram gd by the Pruth, Bug, and Dnieper rivers, thus controlling 
the Ukraine and other parts of ^^dlat since has become Russian. Like 
the Poles, the Lithuanians stood in dose cultural and economic relations 
with the German and Christian West In 1386 when their grand duke 
Ladislaus II (1384-1434) married the heiress Jadwiga of Poland, the 
Lithuanians turned to Catholic Christianity and in the following year 
were given their own bishop at Vilna (subiect to Polish Gnesen). In 1413 
the Union of Horodeo provided that the kingdom of Poland and grand 
duchy of Lithuania were to be equal, their king to be chosen by the joint 
diets of the two states, and that they were to have separate but parallel 
organization. 

Prussia and the Baltic States The Prussian-Baltic lands, mainly non- 
SlavicTnT^ech and custom, stretched from the Vistula valley to the Gulf 
of Finland. From an early date German monks and knights visited them, 
so these lands, like Poland and Lithuania to the south, were brought 
under German and Christian influences. During the crusading era the 
Brothers of the Sword, organized in 1?02, established themselves in 
Lithuania and brought Christianity to Estonia and Kurland Their success 
was paralleled in Prussia by another monastic crusading order, the Teu« 
t onic Knigh ts, founded In Palestine but transferred to Prussia in 12 307 
Seven years lateF the Brothers of the Sword imlte3~with them, b>^ 1400 
the diverse peoples of these Baltic provinces had become Christianized. 

“ ^n garf. The Magyars, speaking a Finno-Ugrian language, lived 
along the Theiss and Danube rivers and eastward as far as the Carpathian 
mountains. Like their northern neighbors, the Poles, they too were subject 
to German influences. German traders visited them Missionanes from 
Byzantium and the German West brought them the teachings of Christ. 
Converted in the year 1000, their king St. Stephen (997-103S) erected 
the archbishopric of Gran in 1001. In this rich agricultural region lived an 
industrious peasantry, a politically assertive nobility, and a tov^m element 
of relatively slight importance The royal family intermarried wth the 
Hapsburg House, thus strengthening Hungarian ties wth the German 
West But Hungary ^^'as the \ictnn of Turkish assaults from the East. Her 
army ivas destroyed on the field of Mohacz in 1526, her king Louis II 
was killed, and her crovsm passed to the Hapsburg House. 

Russm The vast area stretching eastv,'ard from Lithuania and 
Hungary to the Ural mountains during medieval times witnessed the 
emergence of the Russian people Aldioi^h obscure in their origins, it is 
certain that this Slavic people inherited much from the ancient Scythians. 
But they owed more to Greek Constantinople So Vladimir the Great 
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(980-1015), ruling from Kiev, embraced Christianity in 988, which in- 
tensified cultural relations with the Byzantine Empire, especially with 
Constantinople Trade also grew, and Kiev on the Dnieper and Novgorod 
on the Volkhov developed along the nver route between the Black Sea 
and the Baltic 

But the Kiev pnncipalify, whose prestige Vladimir the Great raised to 
a high point, succumbed to the might of the Mongols, a Tartar people 
from beyond the Urals who completed their seizure of southern Russia 
in 1243 Their potser came to an end m 1480, during the reign of Ivan 
lit the Great (1462-1505) who ruled from Moscow, which was to 
become the center of the new Russian state Ivan proclaimed himself tsar, 
regarded himself as successor of the emperors of Constantinople, which 
had fallen m 1453, mamed an heiress of the Palaeologue rulers of Byzan- 
tium, fought the overextended grand duchy of Lithuania, entered into 
relations with western European countries, and imported Italian Renais- 
sance aTchrtects 

POWER AND THREAT OF THE TURKS 
Early m the thirteenth century the Ottoman Turks, a Finno-Ugrian 
people, moved out of their lands cast of the Caspian Sea and assaulted 
the Byzantine Empire which through the Middle Ages had been a protect- 
ing bulwark of the Christian West But now that impovenshed state 
with its declining agriculture, its vanishing commerce, and depleted 
treasury was in no position to drive back the invaders Taking advantage 
of a bitter struggle in Constantinople between nvals for the throne, the 
Sultan Orkhan crossed the Dardanelles and established himself in Europe 
Succeeding sultans invaded Thrace, proceeded up the Mantza, seized 
Bulgaria, and set up their government at Adrianoplc Constantinople, 
commanding the narrow waters connecting the Black and Aegean seas and 
guarding the land passage from Asia Minor to Europe, seemed impregna- 
ble But Sultan Mohammed II (1451-1481) determined to take it The 
mighty city fell on May 29, 1453, and thus was closed a long history in 
one final act of heroic resistance 

It must not be thought that the Turks were a barbarous folk who won 
their victories only thrt«igh nomadic violence Their armies were well 
organized and excellently equipped Their generals were as competent as 
any of the day The bulk of thar army was composed of cavalry re- 
cruited from Moslem landholders who owed military service to the 
sultan The Janizaries, a group of 8000 professional foot soldiers ongmally 
recruited from captives taken m war but later drawn from the subject 
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Christian population as a kind of tribute, fonuod the nucleus of the sul- 
tan’s army and constituted his guard. Turkish artillery, markedly supenor 
to anything European princes could bnug into the Reid, was purchased 
from Italian and other manufacturers. 

Like their anny, the government of the TurisS during this penod was 
efficient. The sultan, head of the state, was absolute obethence to him 
was inculcated by the Mohammedan faith The Sublime Porte, as th 
government was called, centered in the sultan's seragha or palace. The 
grand vizier, or premier, the coundom, and other officials formed a 
Lpreme advisory body The grand vizier was head also of the civil an 
mJitay servants, drawn exclusively from the Moslem subjects. The 
absolute character of the sultan’s ntle was due to the ahsimce of luduen ul 
nobles, clergy, merchants, and conservative peasants determined to keep 
their nghts. The turkish government’s income, greater than the incorn 
of any other European state, was derived ftom tribute levied upon its 

subjects who were mainly Christian. KriALammcd 

Following his conquest of Constantinople m 1453, Su tan ^o^mmed 
II continued h.s conquests lu 1462 he warred on Venice s w-desp^ 
possessions, but did not drive her from the Med.tertanean H s succ esom 
extended their power over the as yet unconquered parts “f 
Suliman the Magnificent (1520-1566) drove f 

Rhodes in 1523 and assaulted Hungaiy whose King Louis ^ ‘ 

the Battle of MohScz (1526) The Turkish army now 
of the German empire, poised to kill The Hemmg A"*'" J 
(1522-1592), diplomatic representative of the Hapsburg 
uSim Port; suLed up the situat.ou ’’When I “"P-e ihe ifference 

commanders eove , they are used to conquer, 

drunkenness, gluttony, and wnax ib » * „.v.v,u,1 ak tlic 

we to he conquered” Small wonder that Europeans trembled at the 
Turkish threat' 
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POLITICAL MILIEU OF THE RENAISSANCE 
AND REFORMATION- STATES 
OF ITALY 


S TRtKiMC oivtRsiTY charaacfizcd the political geography of the penin- 
sula of Italy during the closing Middle Ages, a diversity which con- 
tributed significantly to the economic, political, mental, and moral life oI 
each of the Italian states during the Renaissance These influences, at once 
subtle and vanecl, expressed themselves in remarkable ways In this chap- 
ter we shall describe some of the more remarkable social and political 
peculiarities of each of the states of Renaissance Italy This will help us 
understand some of their policies during the great wars of the period 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF ITALY 

Three peninsulas jut out from the continent of Europe into the Medi- 
terranean The Spanish peninsula, westernmost of these, divides the At- 
lantic from the Mediterranean and is separated from the continent of 
Africa by the Strait of Gibraltar The eastern peninsula, the Balkan, di- 
vides the Black Sea from the Aegean, an extension of the Mediterranean, 
and IS separated from the continent of Asia by the Dardanelles, the Sea 
of Marmora, and the Bosporus Centrally situated in the landlocked 
Mediterranean are the peninsula of Italy and the nearby Italian islands of 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica 

tnaJ/j 'f, sfiTii/OT/ieri % tbit UiTtnera xft -seal, 'fts eastirm shtners 

bathed by the Adriatic which extends along the entire length of the 
peninsula To the south is the Ionian, separated from the Adriatic by the 
Strait of Otranto To the west the coast of Italy is washed by the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea and the Gulf of Genoa Snow capped mountains of the Alps 
set Italy off from the rest of Europe But though separated from its neigh 
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hors by seas and mountains Italy by no means was a country insulated 
from foreign influences. For external cultural forces of all kinds found 
lodgment in Italy. In return, Italy taught the rest of Europe many a lesson 
in the art of civilization. 

The boot of Italy, from the Alps to the southernmost tip of the toe, is 
about 700 miles long. The Apennines, springing from the Alps m the 
north, bend eastwards, thus with the Alps form the nm of the Lombard 
plain. Turning southward, the range covers a large part of the peninsula 
The Apennines, dominating the penmsub, reach their highest point in 
Umbria where the Gran Sasso d'ltalia has a height of nearly 9500 feet. 
The v.idth of the hoot is about 100 miles except in the region of Tuscany 
where the distance between Piombino on the Tyrrhenian and Ancona on 
the Adriatic is about 170 miles 

The northern part of Italy betw-een the Alps and the Apennines com- 
prises the extensive plains of Lombattly Throughout its entire length of 
about 170 miles, from Monte Viso m Piedmont to the Adriatic, the Po 
forms its central waterway, receiving numerous affluents which spring 
from the melting snows of the Alps 

In addition to this Italian mainland there are a number of Italian 
islands. TTie largest of these Is Sicily, lying at the toe of the Italian boot, 
separated from it by the Strait of Messina and having about 10,000 
square mJes of territory. Next in size is Sardinia, north of Sicily North 
of Sardinia lies Corsica, smallest of the three, having an area of about 
3750 square miles. 

Italy west of the Apennines range possesses a climate resembling that of 
southern California Olives grow in Sicily and Naples. Oranges are 
produced in Sicily and in the peninsula northward as far as Naples. The 
nvers of Italy are short and useless from the standpoint of commerce. The 
Apennines, too low to permit perpetual snow to lodge on their peaks, in 
early spring fill the short streams w'hose raging torrents soon are drained 
by the nearby sea. TTie Po, however, is of some importance as a means 
of commeraal transport, but the streams that pour into it from the Alpine 
peaks are insignificant from the merchants’ point of view. Except in the 
Po Valley, in Tuscany, in the rich plains behind the cities of Naples and 
Bari, and in Sial)', agriculture is practiced on a small scale. The extensive 
hilly slopes produce a wine matchless m quality. Such are the age-old 
physical features of Italy set before man to challenge his creative skill. At 
al l^times a p arsimonious nature has bred poverty, a f eature of th e life of 
many Italians dunng the Age of the Refuisan ce 
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gration of the Roman Empire, prosperity had declined in Italy. The over- 
throw of the Ostrogothic kingdom m J53 further ruined the public wel- 
fare, even though Sicily and the southern part of the peninsula, including 
Naples and Bari, and also Ravenna, head of the exarchate, remained 
subject to Byzantium The invasion of the Lombards into northern and 
central Italy, beginning in 568, added disaster to confusion. Joined to the 
kingdom of Charlemagne in 772, northern Italy shared in the disintegra- 
tion of the Carolingian state during the next two centuries. The regime of 
the rulers of the Holy Roman Empire was essentially feudal. However, 
under the impulse of trade which was noticeable m all parts of Europe at 
this time numerous to\s’ns sprang into existence. 

The leaders — merchants, petty nobles, ecclesiastics, and craftsmen — 
possessed a keen sense of solidarity, dictated by their matenal interests. 
They were called upon to defend their communal rights against local 
princes and noblemen. They jealously protected their fellow merchants 
against robbers. They built the communal walls, organized the com- 
munal soldiery, collected taxes for the communal chest, and enacted 
statutes to direct the social, religious, economic, and political interests of 
the commune. The people (popoh) met In public squares in parlamenli 
(singular, parfawento) convoked by the nngtng of bells, to consider po- 
litical propositions, determine public policy, and elect oftrials t»'ho usually 
were called consuls. Their number s'aried from place to place; there 
might be as many as twelve consuls m any one commune. The consuls, a 
college of officials, governed the communes in a manner at once aristo- 
cratic and popular, at least in earlier tiroes. 

A social problem threatened the stability of the rule of the consuls. 
The popolo grasso (wealthier groups) controlled the more important busi- 
nesses which catered to the ever gro\ring economic wants of Europe. The 
popolo mimito (lesser folk) were composed of the poorer groups who 
seu’ed the demands of the local townsmen, or ^s•o^ked for the popolo 
grasso To the popolo nimtilo belonged the shoemakers, carpenters, 
bakers, butchers, oil venders, and also the workers in the silk and woolen 
cloth industnes The popolo ^rasso and popolo mmulo dominated the 
government 

Below these soaally and economically favored classes was a group 
w'hich, for want of a better name, we may call the proletariat. Ill feeling 
was common, there were violent uprisings fed by factional disputes and 
dangerous feuds To put an end to sudi dissensions it became customary 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to entrust the direction of 
communal affairs to some person, a st^wre. or in some instances to a 
group of si^nan Ambihous men often srised the si^noria (as the govern- 
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meat of st 0 non was called) and maintained themselves in power, defying 
every effort to dislodge them. Sudi rulers, having illegally seized the 
power of the state, were called "tyrants.” 

There was another reason for the establishment of the si^nona In 
medieval soaety which lacked the steadying arm of a powerful state as 
we have m modem times, feuds were common In the towns as well as in 
the country a feuding nobility disturbed the peace In the cities there were 
feuds between nobles, between patricians, and between groups of crafts- 
men The ancient and bitter hatred of the Montagues and the Capulets 
in Shakespeare’s Jloweo and ^wliet illustrates such a condition 

The si^Horifl created the fifteenth-century Italian state of the Renais- 
sance In the place of the tumultuous communal democracies of thirteenth- 
and fourteenth-century Italy, the st^Monfl adopted an effective policy to 
promote the interests of townsmen It subjected the countryside to the 
regime of cities Orderly management of political matters (including 
justice, police, coinage, and war) made states more effective than the 
communes had been in former feudal days The sigwria, frequently 
under the direction of a tyrant, helped bring on a novel attitude toward 
life Government tended to become absolutist, its policy self-sufficient, 
and Its attitude secularist In these matters the Italian state exerted much 
influence This was well summanzed by Niccolb Machiavelli (1469- 
1527) who in his PriMce 01 Pnttc.be) took the view that the immediate 
interests of pnnees (that is, sr^iton •nd tyrants) should, when it seemed 
necessary or advisable, be guided by self-interest and not by considera- 
tions of morality or religion 

Tyrants usually maintained their autbonty by the use of professional 
generals (condottieri) who commanded armies of mercenaries (cowdotti). 
The use of such soldiers became a charactenstic feature of late fourteenth- 
and the fifteenth-century Italian Renaissance life During communal times 
in Italy, the citizenry were as incapable of defending themselves as they 
were incompetent to govern themselves m peace and secunty The life of 
soldiers seemed incompatible with a bourgeoisie eager in the pursuit of 
wealth, so fighting was left more and more to professional soldiers who 
sold their services to the highest bidder Having no loyalties, they had no 
national interests to serve, knew no political antipathies 

CondoKieri did little real fightmg, for they sought their objectives by 
skillful maneuvering When the citizenry no longer knew how to defend 
itself, governments became easy prey to ambitious generals Condotlieri 
often were successful tyrants, as in the case of Francesco Sforza, who m 
1450 was able to establish his house as dynastic rulers in Milan This 
state of affairs boded ill for the freedom of the Italian states U brought on 
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a catastrophe in Italian political life when a foreign soldiery under Charles 
VIll of France invaded the peninsula in order to seize the kingdom of 
Naples (1494-1495). 


CITY AND DUCHY OF MILAN 
The prosperous city and duchy of Milan, commonly called the 
Milanese, were situated in the heart of Lombardy between the Ticino an d 
t he Adda rive_ rs, streams which connect Uke Maggiore and Lake Coino 
with the Po. From time immemorial Milan had been the center of life in 
the Po Valley. From Venice to the east, from Genoa to the west, from 
Florence, Siena, and Rome to the south, and from the towns on the sur- 
rounding Lombard plain came goods and traders of all sorts To the 
north were the Brenner and Splugen passes through which poured articles 
of trade and manufacture to and from industna! and commercial centers 
in France, the Low Countries, Germany, and other northern lands And 
far beyond lay the regions of the East, lands of fabulous wealth. 

Agriculturally, the Milanese occupied a well-watered plain of jmmmse 
fertility. From ancient times a numerous and hard-working peasantry had 
cultivated the land Villages dotted the plain, and some of them became 
important centers of commerce and industry. Foodstuffs were produced 
in abundance. The only necessary arricle to be imported was salt from 
the nearby basins at Commachio m the lands subject to the dukes of 
Ferrara and Modena r v r t 

Due to its ecclesiastical connections (for several members of the farmly 
held high office in the Church) and due to its "Ghibelline" friendship 
with the Emperors, the Visconti family were able to seize the sigtiona 
and establish themselves as tyrants over this powerful community. Their 
policy was typical of despots, and, as such, few other families of tyr^ts 
W'ere so successful Matteo Visconti, "the Great," w’ho died in 1323, 
acquired the title of Impenal Vicar from the Emperor Henry VII iu 13 1 1 . 
Secure in the.r ascendant power, the family extended Its authonj'. Gian 
Galeazeo Visconti who ruled from 1385 to 1402, appeared as a figure of 
European importance H.s wealth enabled him to hire an imposing amiy 
of soldiers and purchase the services of Italy’s most famous colidottieri 
He annexed many parts of the Lombard plain, including Verona and 
even threatened to extend bts power over Perugia, Florence, and Siena. 
Thus by a complicated chain of events the Vlscont. family was able to 
bring under its sway the central part of the Po Valley betu^ Sav-oy to 
the uest and Venice to the east and between the Alps to the north and 
the Apennines to the south. The seal of Visconti authority was placed 
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upon this wealthy stale when the Emperor Wenzel in 1395 raised the 

Milanese to the dignity of a duchy 


VENICE QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC 

The Republic of Venice, in contrast to landlocked Milan, built Its 
empire upon the seas. This haughty Queen of the Adriatic was built on a 
few islands m the shallow waters off the north Adriatic coast Through 
these low and sandy islands flows the Canal Grande shaped like an 
inverted letter S At the end of the canal and facing the Adnatic are the 
Piazza of San Marco and the Piazzetta Here stand the noble basilica of 
San Marco and facing it the stately campanile By the side of the cathedral 
is the palace of the Doges On the Piazzetta stand two columns, one 
surmounted by the winged lion of St Mark and the other by St Theodore 
with the crocodile, both emblematic of Venetian wealth and power, for 
these two saints point to early relations with the land of the Nile Halfway 
up the canal is the Rialto bridge which joins the two halves of the city. On 
either side of the canal stood the houses and magazines of the wealthy 
citizenry There also was the far-famed Fondaco dei Tedeschi, or German 
Quarter. 

Until the fourteenth century Venice had been content to live isolated 
rom the peninsula, secure in her lagoons, and with no possessions on the 
Italian mainland Her position, though miliUnly unassailable, had decided 
disadvantages, however She could not command the routes of com- 
merce on the Venetian plain Chief of these was the one which led to 
Padua and Verona and up the Brenner northward into Germany, thus 
tapping the markets of the Low Countries and the Rhineland 

Tyrants of the Della Scala family had established themselves in Verona, 
Vicenza and adjoining towns Commanding the approaches to the 
Brenner Par, .heyjn.gh, 

Europe north of the Alp, Further, the Canara fam.], „h,ch ruled .n 
Padua might cut off Venice’s food supply 

1 “"T* i" of “ 

re,r r"”" ““^ono della Scala The 

S, ra ' 'o™^ "f Treviro, 

rf he ™ 7 n ”7°' Veoenan control over ,on,e 

hafd! T'h h n the rmportant Brenner Pa„ na, no, yet In Veoenan 
o“h ■" V 'O of- the close 

1 ael rd h .hT' ^ "B T™v .,0 which soon 

was acquired by the Carrara despots of Padua 

Soon thereafter Can Caleaza, V.sconft, tyrant of M.lan, threatened to 
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subjugate the Lombard plain. For a moment the Venetians cooperated 
with him, hoping to divide the spoils of conquest with him So %vhen Gian 
Galeazzo reduced the Carrara house to wssalage, he gave Treviso to the 
Venetians (1388). But this common action with the tyrant of Milan could 
not long serve Venetian interests, and on Gian Galeazzo s death in 1402 
this partnership came to an end In the confusion that followed the Vene- 
tians demanded all Milanese properties east of the Adige By 1405 
Venice was in control of Padua, Vicenza, and Verona and ruled up to 
the Brenner Pass. In a ^var with Milan, begun in 1425, Venice extended 
her authority over Brescia and Bergamo, up to Lake Como and the River 

Adda. . L u -r 1 

Meanwhile the Venetians had successfully negotiated with the 1 urks 
who had captured Constantinople on May 29, 1453 The Turks in the 
following year granted the Venetians their ports and trading rights A 
quarter in Constantinople was assigned to the merchants of Venice who 
were to be governed by an official sent from Venice. So the proud city 
managed'to retain h=r ascendancy in the Levant, but on y on payment of 
an annual tnbirte But the Turks, fearing Venetian political power and 
naval might, began a war in 1463 in which Venice lost Albania, Morea, 
Negropont, and Lemnos. The Peace of Constantinople in 1479 allow^ 
Venice to keep her commercial privileges allhough she had to PV ™ 
Turks a fine of 150,000 ducats in addition to an annual tnbute of 10,000 

ducats , j 

The power and posinon of Venice rested upon her gigantic trading 
monopoly. Her greatest industry was shipbuilding So huge was the 
demand for ships that builders could scarcely satisfy the republics 
domestic needs Because of her location on a group of islands, all food- 
stuffs had to be imporied. Traffic in wheat berame important. Vast 
quantities of it had to be biought from Otania in Sicily, from Ban m the 
kingdom of Naples, from the Romagna, and from the Uvant. 

This dependency upon foreign powers entailed signilkant consequences 
for the politics of Venice The king of Sidy could shut off this supply 
whenever it suited his interests So also could the Turks who of en were 
hostile Salt was produced in quantities sufficient for e^ort. But Venetian 
manufacturers, while important, were less profitable than 
merce The guilds produeed superior silks brocades, goldsmith s articles, 
armor, and glass in such forms as beads an eyeg asses. 

People admired the eharacrer of the Venetian state. Its "mney w. 
stable The flow of commerce over its part es never slackened ts 
government was ,n the hands of evperts The public peace 
and there were no nets This was not because there was no proletanat. 
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but rather because the government was in the hands of men representing 
the prominent (amilies o( Venice, and no rebellion could succeed There 
were three great organs of government in Venice; the Great Council 
CHliiSiIior Coiisiillio) ; the Pre^adi, a kind of Senate, and the Collegia, a 
sort of cabinet. The first of these bodies remained unchanged since 1296 
when its membership was fired and restricted to certain noble families. 
The chief function of the Great Council came to be restricted to the 
'election of magistrates. The PrejaJi (Senatois) were charged ™th ad- 
ministration. The Collejio was the executive part of the gommment 
which initiated policies and guided legislation in the Senate. The oge 
(or duke), formerly named by tbe emperor in Constantinople, now was 
elected according to a curiously complicated plan A member of the 
Colle^io, the doge had little power, and his office was largely ornameml. 

The operation of the Venetian government was complicated The 
Colleaio could act only on motion of the Senate (the Tregodi), and the 
Senate could not initiate without the Collejio because the preparation of 
measures passed only through the ColleSio To expedite business, e^e- 
cially when there was state urgency, such as war, a Corned of Tot 
(Dieci) assumed direction It was appointed by the Great Council This 
description of the government of Venice fails to give an adequate Idea of 
the extraordinarily cumbersome system of elections and the complicated 
procedure followed This state otgantration, controlled by the aristocratic 
patriciate, was able to curb all incentive to popular or democratic move- 
ments. Venice therefore had no class conflicts Her navy was powerful 
and effective. But, having no army, she relied upon mercenary co.idol- 
tien The Venetian diplomatic service became a model of efficiency among 
the state of the Renaissance. 

GENOA RIVAL OF VENICE 

Situated on the narrow strip of land between the Mediterranean and 
the Ligurian Alps which extend from Nice to Saraana, the city of Genoa 
could never become a land power like Milan or Borence. Her geographi- 
cal position caused her to turo to the sea Genoa was the product of the 
groat commeraal growth of the eleventh and following centuries. On land, 
in Renaissance times, she served as the water gate for commeroe be^ e™ 

Sicilian, Aragonese, and western Mediterranean ports and lan^ked 

Milan Beyond the sea, as ,n the case of Venice, distant 
stantinopie, the islands of the Aegean, Antioch 
other place, on the Crimea-Inred her trading 

challenged the Pesans whom she defeated in the Battle of Melona in 
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1284 But Genoa herself was depmed of her na\-a! asccndancj' dunng the 
War of Chiogaia (1379-138l),asnotedabose For along time, ho%\e\er, 
Genoa was able to retain a large share of the trade %Mth the Let'ant In 
ssestem Mediterranean waters her relations with Palermo in Sicily and 
w ith Barcelona in Spam remained unchallenged. 

The public life of Genoa was filled with endless turmoil. Her nobilit}' 
continued the feuds so dear to that dass The merchants and others of her 
citirenry were dnided into jangling factions These dissensions weakened 
her power to resist the Venetians The Vhconti t) rants of Milan, whose 
temtones extended to Genoa's hack door, regarded her with covetous 
e>e5, for possession of Genoa would give them access to the sea 

Genoa sold ships and weapons to all who wanted them Her shippins 
w as at the disposal of the highest bidder She w as courted by the political 
forces which soucht to control Italj after Charles Vlll s invasion of the 
peninsula m 1494 In the ensumc strugde the Spaniards vs ere successful in 
secunng her fnendship, for Genoa needed the wheat of Sicily which 
belonaed to Spam, and Spam needed the shippins of Genoa So the role 
of Genoa dunne the Renaissance, aside from her contributions in bank- 
ing, commerce, and nevv ideas m business methods, v\as to sene the 
purposes of the Spanish crown in ns polic> of controlling the Italian 
peninsula 


SAVOY AND ITS STRATEGIC POSITION 
Situated partly m the Alps and parti) in the upper valley of the Po, the 
countf) of Savoy (including Piedmont) modc«tl> shared m the economic 
development of Lombardy Its towns were few and small The country- 
denved its subsistence from agriculture its customs changed little, and 
Its life remained conservative Renaissance conceptions could not vseB 
thnv e m such a region , the countr>- remained feudal m outlook 
Savoy, however, played a considerable part m Italian politics during 
the age of the Renaissance, mamly because of the military importance of 
Its geographical position During the interminable w ars beUv een France 
and Spam for the control of Italy. Savoy usually received attention For 
the French, the country was strategic because rt gave access to Italy, for 
Spam and the Emperor on the other hand, it served as a bulwark asamst 
invasion from France 


MANTUA AND THE GONZACA FAMILY 

The margraviate of Mantua was a smafl community on the -Mmeio an 
affluent of the Po, which drained Lake Garda At this strategic point 
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Mantua controlled the crossing of the deep and rapid Ahndo. The toivn 
enjoyed some prosperity, for through it passed the trade to Verona on 
the Adige, at the point where that stream emerges from its Alpme moun- 
tain valley into the Lombard plain. But Mantua was an insignificant town, 
too small to play a great role in the political life of the Renaissance Its 
significance derived partly from its militanly strategic position, on the 
confines of the territories of Milan and Venice 

Mantua also owed much to the vigor and resourcefulness of its rulers 
of the house of Gonzaga Bdng successful coitdotheri, they were paid 
handsomely for their sers’ices Thus they raised what otherwise would 
have been a commonplace rule of an Italian despot to the level of a 
renowned Renaissance court. Although a feudal atmosphere dominated 
the life of Mantua, the manners of the niling circle were softened by the 
new refining influences of the Renaissance 

THE STATES OF THE CHURCH (THE PAPAL STATES) 

The States of the Church, or Papal States, comprised a group of diverse 
communities on both slopes of the Apennines in the central part of the 
peninsula, from the borders of the kingdom of Naples on the south to 
the Romagna on the north Several distinct pans are to be distinguished 
The first was Rome on the Tiber which occupied a dominating position 
in that area To the south was Latium, famous in the history of classical 
Rome. North of the Tiber lay the cities of Viterbo and Or\’ieto. To the 
east was mountainous Umbna with the cities of Spoleto, Foligno, Assisi, 
and Perugia. The Marches on the east slopes of the Apennines had a few 
small towns such as Ancona and Sinigaglia To the north was the Ro- 
magna with the cities of Ravenna, Rimmi, Faenza, Cesena, and Imola 
Emilia, also part of the Romagna, lay to the west, its chief center, the 
great and prosperous city of Bologna, was the queen of the lower Lom- 
bard plain. 

TTiese Papal States for the roost part shared but modestlj’ m the com- 
mercial and mdustnal progress hi other parts of the Po plain and in 
Tuscany Much of the covntry, e^peiiaJIy Umbna and the Marches and 
also part of the Romagna, is rough and mountainous, fit only for small 
scale agnculture A considerable amount of gram, however, was produced 
m the Romagna and exported to Venice. This surplus brought some 
Wealth into the country and paid for such luxuries as the people desired. 
Salt was produced at Commachio, m the duchy of Ferrara, and alum, an 
article pnzed in the dyeing industry, was produced at Tolfa, south of 
Viterbo. 
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The temper of the people of the States of the Church and their artistic 
and social customs and political ideas t^ere conservative. Feudal •wa>^ 
and manners survived, due lately to the geographical isolation in which 
the towns and villages lived Feuds were prevalent, and this condition 
made orderly government difficult. Especially unstable was Rome, chief 
center of the States of the Church, whose officials were contentious and 
quarreled with the Pope, head of the slate Perugia, also, was a prominent 
aty which had a factious population Possessing little wealth and no 
peace, the cities of these papal lords could hardly take a leading part in 
the culture of the Renaissance Only exceptionally was it possible for 
them, as in the case of Perugia and Ufbino and Bologna, to make some 
contribution 

The great weakness of the States of the Church, in addition to the 
scattered character of their territory and the modest economic detelop- 
merit of their communities, lay m the nature of their government Political 
authority had fallen into the hands of the early popes practically by 
default dunng the disintegration of the Roman imperial authonty m 
Italy, the Barbanan invasions, the wars of the Ostrogoths and the 
Vandals, and the incursions of the Lombards and the Arabs An effective 
political regime such as the signone m Lombardy was impossible 
The religious problems of the fourteenth and fifteenth centunes ma- 
tenally weakened the prestige of papal rule Feudal pnnees and govern- 
ments of the States of the Church disregarded the central political 
authonty of the Pope, and so dynasties of local tyrants asserted their 
freedom Such rulers were the Este m Ferrara, the Malatcsta m Rimini, 
the Bemwogh in Bologna, the Momefeltn vn Urbino, and the Baghonv in 
Perugia 

After the tumultuous days of the Great Schism (1378-1415), which 
had rent Christendom and encouraged factional quarrels, Martin V 
(1417—1431) reestablished Rome as the seal of the papacy, whereupon 
there followed a restoration of papal authonty (at this time papal govern- 
ment was moved from the Lateran to the Vatican) But it proved impos- 
sible to raise the Pope’s political prestige to the point at which his 
authonty compared favorably with that of his neighbors Development of 
central governmental organs was slow, justice was administered inde- 
pendently of papal authonty, taxation scarcely existed, there was no 
army, and scarcely any police Hence the papal government often was 
forced to hire mercenaries or seek support from foreign powers Not until 
the pontificates of Alexander VI (1492-1503) and of Julius II (1503- 
1513) was some successful effort made to develop an effective govern- 
ment 
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FERRARA AND MODENA 

The dukes of Ferrara ruled a strategic area within the States of the 
Church, along the lower Po and the Adriatic coastline north of Ravenna 
They asserted their independence of the Pope more or less consistently 
Ferrara possessed some trade and marketed an article of great value, salt, 
produced in the basins at Comacchio on the Adnatic The rulers who 
belonged to the House of Este were of feudal origin. A chivalric outlook 
long was characteristic of their court. The princes of Ferrara in 1279 
acquired the lordship of Reggio and in 1288 appropriated that of Modena 
Their territories during the Age of the RenaissMce thus extended across 
the peninsula of Italy, from the mouth of the Po to the Gulf of Genoa 
Politically, the dukes of Ferrara were vassals of the States of the Church, 
a tie which enabled them to resist the encroachments of their mighty 
neighbor Venice whose lands bordered on those of Ferrara 


THE DUCHY OF URBINO 

The state of Urbino, though a fief of the States of the Church, calls for 
a separate statement Situated on the upper eastern slope of the Apen- 
nines, south of the Romagna, the town of Urbino and its dependent 
country enjoyed a modest prosperity. Feudal and manorial traditions 
remained strong among the populace, and here, as in places in neighboring 
Umbria, the influences of trade were but slightly felt. Urbino was noted 
for Its capable condotuen The ruling house of Montefeltro was charac- 
tenzed by great ability which enabled its members to act in practical 
independence of papal overlordship- The princes of this house raised 
Urbino’s fame high among Renaissance courts by setting a practical 
example of courtly nobility. 


CITY AND STATE OF FLORENCE 

The region known as Tuscany, the principal power of which was 
Horence, occupied the west slope of the Apennines on both sid« of the 
Amo River which reaches the sea near Pisa. Florence shared in the 
economic development of the thirteenth century that had also made other 
Italian communities great and triumphant. By the opening of the four- 
teenth century she was nilmg over afl of Tuscany except Siena and Lucca. 
Pisa, situated on the Amo, at one time seemed to block Florentine conta« 
Nvnh the markets of the world During the thirteenth century Pisa s 
citizens shared in the trading monopoly of the Venetians. But Genoa, 
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her ambitious n\a!, shattered the Pisan fleet at Melona in 12S-|, as noted 
abo\e, and ruined her prospenty. But the Pisans could not forget their 
great days, and the Florentines determined to put an end to any dreams 
of independence the Pisans might still ha\e So m 1406 Florence annexed 
Pisa v-hich thereupon had to be satisfied tMth the rank of Florence’s sea- 
port But Florence never v»as able to subdue her northern neighbor Lucca 
Like other Italian to\\ns, Florence too had its complicated social 
and industrial cleavages which created discontent and rendered its 
government unstable The workers in some of the greater as well as in 
the minor guilds had no voice m the management of affairs, something 
that rested in the hands of the masters of the greater guilds The un 
privileged workers repeatedly sought to better their lot but each time were 
repressed A desperate revolt, that of the Ciompi m 137S, w'as stamped 
out in blood These toilers continued to live in sullen resentment toward 
their more fortunate fellow citizens Out of this chronic discontent rose 
the power of the Medici m 1429 


This family had risen from humble origins and by the fourteenth 
century had laid the foundation of that fortune which made it possible 
for them to play the part of tyrants or dictators Cosimo dc' Medici (d 
1464) laid the secure foundations of his power He knew how to avoid 
ostentation and show of power Keeping himself aloof from public office, 
he contented himself with pulling wires behind the scenes and letting 
officials elected by the complicated system of government characteristic 
of most Italian towns of the Renaissance do the dirty work m the open 
Having thus laid the foundations of real power. Cosimo established his 
M ' ^ and was succeeded by his astute son Piero 

(d 1469) who was followed by Lorenzo the Magnificent (d 1492) 


SIENA AND LUCCA 
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of his family, unlike the Medici in ndghboring Florence, possessed the 
ability to manage the state successfully In the midst of class and family 
rivalries. Finally, in 1524, the power of the Petrucci came to an end m a 
riot. After much dissension, Siena in 1527 passed under the protection of 
the Emperor Charles V. In 1555 Siena w'as annexed by the Grand Duke 
Cosimo 1 of Tuscany. 

Lucca, in the northern part of Tuscany, flourished during the rivelfth 
and thirteenth centuries The city became famous on account of its silk 
cloth manufacture. Of this article of luxury Lucca's merchants had a near 
monopoly and exported it to all parts of Europe. Great sums of money 
collected in the coffers of the silk cloth guild. Lucchese merchants became 
bankers, having financial establishments in distant cities such as com- 
mercial centers as Bruges Though attacked by Florence in 1429, Lucca 
succeeded, in spite of its limited size, in maintaining her independence. 

KINGDOMS OF NAPLES AND SICILY 

The kingdom of Naples occupied the southern portion of the Italian 
peninsula. Its surface for the most part was mountainous and rough, for 
the Apennine range extended through its entire length, to the toe of the 
boot. The mountain streams were short, and moisture was scarce. There 
were few extensive agricultural areas. The one in Apulia, in the country 
around Bari, produced gram for export, and the other, east of Naples, the 
Terra de Lavoro, was fertile and provided the food supply for Naples 
There were few large towns In former times Amalfi and Salerno had 
been prosperous economic centers. But at the time of the Renaissance 
only Naples and Bari figured prominently. 

Social and economic life in the kingdom remained static; everywhere 
there were independent lords, a numerous and poor peasantry, and a 
small towTi population Bngandage was rife, especially in the interior. 
Nobles recruited their followers from mountain regions such as the 
Abnizzi and assumed an indifference toward the crown. The rulers had 
made little progress in developing a centralized government in ^ite of a 
brilliant beginning under their Hohenstaufen rulers dunng the thirteenth 
century Taxation remained poorly developed, and the rulers cou d 
hardly afford to hire mercenaries Under these circumstances the Neapoli- 
tan infantry and cavalry were meffective, and the navy was puny. For- 
eigners controlled most of the shippmg Officials were drawn from the 
nobility who never became completely loyal to the crown. Rewlt was 
easily successful Kings might lose their crowns in a moment. This fact 
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explains why Charles VIH in 1494 so easily won the crown of Naples 
and a year later as easily lost it. 

Sicily, a kingdom with a crown distinct from that of Naples, was a 
populous island of about 10,000 square miles. Its wheat was a prized 
article in Spain and was in great demand in such cities as Genoa and 
Venice which had to import foodstuffs The Sicilian crown derived a rich 
income from a tax levied on the export of wheat Olive oil was exported 
in some quantity Palermo on the north coast, with its small dependent 
fertile back country known as the Golden Shell (Coitclw d Oro), main- 
tained a busy contact with Barcelona and Genoa From Catania much 
grain was exported, especially to Venice 

The royal power of Sicily was well developed everywhere save in some 
of the mountain distncts of the north There were few great barons such 
as harassed the political life of Naples and the States of the Church 
Hence it was unnecessary in Sicily to maintain a large royal army As 
long as the rulers of Sicily could call upon the navy of the Genoese, whose 
shipping was the distributing agency of Sicilian wheat, they were safe 
m their island kingdom 


Onginally the two ctowcis of Naples and Sicily were held by the same 
king But with the passing of the Hohenstaufen Heuse, French support 
enabled Charles of Aniou, younger brother of St Louis of France, to 
seize both Sicily aod Naples His rale, which began in 1366, ran afoul 

aL,™ •'■"B of Aragon, to 

assime the crown Henceforth there was an Aragonese king in Sicily and 

m the othe" ^'"f •“ ba the legitimate ruler also 

. n r "tuation continued until 1435 when the 

taaors. ■nton Alfonso 1 of Sicily and of 

Aragon sewed Naples and henceforth bora the crown of Naples 
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Spiritual %imdatioiis of Late 
^Medieval Culture 

Chapter 3 

THE CHURCH: TEACHING ORGANIZATION 

and triumphs 


n Taviso eaplobed somt asptcts o( the economtc foimdations, the 
J~l social stmcture, and the political organization of European society 
during the Age of the Renaissance, ve next turn our attention to the 
higher aspects of Renaissance achievement hy fimt ^n^rt^pmtjlw 
ChlSan-ChuSirharrn miriirng medieval aSd Renaissance culmie 
Clearly, the Church is not the product of matenal forces such as soil, 
climate, or geography For although the Church came into edstence in 
Palestine, she survived the economic and political catastmph^ of the 
Roman Empire, increased the areas of her sway in spite of the Bavarian 
invasions, outlised the turmoil of feudal society, survived the Renaissance 
and the Reformation, and still is a force to be rechoned with. 

CENTRAL CHRISTIAN TEACHING 
It was a momentous event in the history of civii.zaUon wh» the patri- 
amh Moses, drawn by the vision of a sublime mono.he.sn, and an austere 
morality inspired by it, told h.s people of Israd that Cod s name was I 
Am mo Am,” and announced that “He Who is (that is, Jehoirah 
would lead .hem This was to be His name former, H.s m^onal for ali 
generations (Ecod iii 14-16) ^od' 

finitely pedec. and sell-subs.s.mg Bemg On another occasion Mose. 
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spoke to Israel these ssorUs "Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God Is one 
Lord {Deut VI 4) Revolutionary \sords indeed, for a pod vhose 
nature iinicity must be something xay different from the gods v>ho 
sv armed the pantheon of Greece and Rome and of other ancient peoples 
as ell 


The teachings of Mosaic Judaism underwent profound change when 
Jesus appeareJ as a prophet amonc the startled Hebresis tellins them that 
Before Abraham Was I Am ’ Jesus moted about Palestine, Iised among 
His people, taught them by means of parables, and uttered precepts of 
Ibe deepest significance L.he Moses before Him, He preached a loft) 
ethical religion based upon the Ten Commandments sihich in His leach- 
ing ssas to be the expression of a supreme lose of Cod as Father of all, 
ss hith naturally expressed itself in lose for all Cods creatures Jesus’ oral 
message s»as set dosrn in the Gospels and proclaimed by His apostles m 
uhose e)es fie seas God', anointed, ’ the Chnst " They hailed Him as 
he Messiah to sase man from the effects of sin A doctrine of redemp- 
tion unique in history ssas presented to men, ssho, ss-eaty of sice and an 
x^tmee ss’hich promised nothing, sserc longing lor a nobler way of life 
to^su?d =””>"5 "t™ "I’P hfJ listened 

en^ IL -S’"" "■* ”” Cahary, h.M by 

goroKIrl!! "7? l'»tl ft elecncal effect The 

faith was an h "'y«hs. but the founder of the Chnstian 

^oT„^ird7hr“'"^f'“^ 

ct:tr„rM”;5;;7F'i™ 

old pagan cults B„, s,?i!„ T"*'"' ''B"' on-fity with the 

faith had embraced the on date the Chnstian 

Dunng the ne^ ten , ’’T" Greece and Rome 

B ‘lie next ten centunes the 0 »trT^k . . 

secular culture It survised the decai- """“s'd many crises in 

the ssest of Europe, ssiinesscd the "7 s°' 

provided it with a firm Chntt ^ Byzantine Empire and 

actpnred much pos^^and ptlTTn' “■* 

lems — dunng the vast social a A ^'^pgled with grave prob- 

of tossms wh'ich mm ■» 

opemn^of the Renaissance the Otureb ss.sTh'aplflTo-fiitrre 
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THE CHURCH. CHARACTER AND MISSION 

According to the broadest definition the Church was the body who 
received the teaching Christ gave His disaptcs and sought to be guided 
by His precepts. This was a most complev body, one unique in the annals 
of man. For it comprised not only the Church militant— those who lived 
here in this milieu of sin and sorrow and straggled to follow Chnsfs 
precepts— but also the Chuich snifenng— embracing those momentanly 
in purgatory to discharge their penalties remaining after the guilt of their 
sins had been forgiven-and, finally, the Church tnumphant— composed 
of those who had passed into their eternal reward as participants in God’s 
gloiy. The mystical magnet that bound these three branches of the 
Church into one palpitating spiritual organism was the penron of Christ. 

The Church militant was also a visible body It was a spiritual organism 
of laymen and clergy, the latter composed of priests and bishops who, it 
was taught, held authonty from Christ to dispense the benefits of Chnst s 
teaching among the faithful Christ who had founded His Church was 
head of this body. He had delegated His authonty to a ncegerent, as 
medieval men beheied. This was the apostle Simon Peter who sealed his 
career with the crown of martyrdom when he was executed on the 
Vahcan Hill in Rome by the Emperor Nero about the year M To Peter, 
Christ the Founder had entrusted what was called the leys. This included 
the power to bind and loosen. On this teaching and on practices based 
upon it reposed the pnmacy of Peter aod of Peter’s successors, the popes 
or bishops, of Rome This basic doctnoe was an outstaoding featun: of 
the Latin Chuich in the West. For the faithfol in the West the pope was 
the earthly spintual head of a vast visible hierarchy. To deny thrs pnmacy 
^^'as thought to be the gravest heresy 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LITURGY THE SACRAMENTS 

In her liturgy the Churoh imparted vital spintual beuefiB. 11,15 Qris. 
tiau Iituqry embraces the whole complex order of the Church s offlcral 
services-ceremomes, prayers, and paraculady her acmmeuts. Ihese 
public services are expressed in audible words, m vnsible aH.ous, and rn 
a se, manner By means of these services the 

-ONraited her faithfol, instracted them m the truths of the Chnst.ao 

faith, and guided them in the way of salvation. 

The sacraments, seven in number, were outward visible signs of an 
inner grace msMuted by Cod for the salvaOon of man. Each sacrament 
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had a special purpose indicated by a special sign which conferred glace 
on the recipient who put no hindrance to it— and this by the inherent 
power bestowed by Christ (te, esr opere operalo). The sacraments, of 
great cultural signihcance, have molded the thought and morals of genera- 
lons of Christians Baptism, for example, was of the utmost importance in 
the spintual economy of the Cbtnch which recruited its membership by 
n con ession of faith (in the case of children, parents or guardians 
stood sponsors for their faith) candidates at the font received the affusion 
of water while the priest declared this was done in the name of the Holy 

ale of “'"’"“'On ™th It Later, at the cnicial 

age of mental matunty, the members received the sacrament of confirma- 

W fl,r“‘'‘°?a“' I’.shoiv-thus foitifying the be- 

recliv d ol’” f !>”= could be 

received only once by each person 

wheneve^a ^ei?^A^" 
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evening before His cruofixion it waZ'’ '’' '’y 

Himself It also was a sacnfied* u * commemorative of Christ 

of It And the Euchanst also wasrpm'""'?' 

of the bread "This ,s My body ” andVlh "’7* “ 

Church taught that Christ was'firlN *' " ^y 

His divinity, under the acnrlMt ^ P'^cri* <n His humanity and also in 

f^oolPreseL TmlZJnro, .ErV"'' Th.s is known as the 

accidents remaining unchanged, ,„,o 7"' ””0' 

mystery which took place at the ^^ood of Chnst is a 

were uttered by the pnest Tliic i, when the words of institution 

Euchanst IS most impolm f ^ ?^^"^“bslantiat.on " ^ 

revolved around it ' «ch of medieval ethics and culture 

Just as baptism was the sacrament nf 
munion, so also death and sickness Christian corn- 

man, had Its special sacrament extreJ!^ * 

conferred on any member of the faithful 7^'^ sacrament was 

pnest heard his confession, shnved him nra j'" ^cath The 

' P ycd With him, anointed him 
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the bishop who stood in apostolic succession dating back to St. Peter 
Pnests so marked possessed the right to administer the sacraments, the 
holy mystenes essential for salvation They baptized the newly bom, 
instructed children in preparation for their first communion, prepared 
them for confirmation, heard confessions of the parishioners, celebrated 
holy Mass and distributed the holy morsel in communion, said the nuptial 
Mass for the newly ued, and finally, when their charges reached the end 
of their days, prepared them for a happy death through the prayers of 
the community and the last sacrament of extreme unction, followed by 
bunal in consecrated ground Priests also attended the sick, enforced ca- 
nonical discipline, applied synodal decrees and the commands of the 
bishops, and looked after the matenal needs of the pansh church, church 
yar , pnest s house, and anything else belonging to the parish church 


THE BISHOP AND HIS FUNCTIONS 

Above the parish pnest stood the bishop whose authonty extended 
over a diocese composed of a number of parishes Dioceses vaned in size 
So, or example, the diocese, or see, of Utrecht compnsed most of the 
erntory at present belonging to the kingdom of the Netherlands, while 
thecalpofTl! governed areas no larger than a small town as in 

le tvTtv „ b ! ” f ■^he center of the b, shop's 

ffrom entiled called, was the cathedral church 

pastoral authonn^w"^ ^yinlicl'a'ng the bishop's teaching and 

Tena sic r '>>' t.shop in medieval and 

caZd 1 chml' "" 'tap'" of •!>. clergy attached to the 

leweZhe^ b", 'I ceremony he 

finglof Ze nAi t A ""ice-the nng worn on the fourth 
Is th cros e b >!■' Church whose shepherd he 

Tp i'll sZherd dZ ' fock of their 

SlSt KmZ ■""" was aetiog in 

JititirrwZ imizrr t 

sacraments of holy order and clfinnalr H ."”d u"' 

He cl: rd” "ir : zz" 

discipline and issued doctrinal anA '^■'?*ous matters involving 

amined candidates , „rZZthZdLlST™'d r™”* T 

nd assigned them to parishes In 
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drawn from the clergy of certain churches of Home and its environs. This 
was the papal cuna Upon the pope’s demise the cardinals took over 
papa! duties and prepared for a conclave in which they elected a succes- 
sor 


CATHEDRAL CHAPTERS 

The cathedral chapter was an indispensable clement in the practical 
activities of a diocese The more important persons attached to a chapter 
were called canons Chief of these canons w'as the dean who had a general 
oversight of the chapter and other persons associated with the cathedral 
Usually there was a subdean Next in rank was the cantor who had police 
supervision of the cathedra? He also had charge of music and reading 
from Scripture The chancellor, abo called schoUslicus. appointed 
teachers and supervised the schools of the diocese, especially the school 
maintained by the chapter The penitentiary had the care of penitents 
and mstnicted. exhorted, and absolved them The treasurer, or chamber- 
am, a c arge of the cathedrals finances There also were a sacristan, 
e nnger, porter, and assistants The number of persons attached to the 
chapter varied greatly, m some cathedrals there were as many as fifty. 

j ''as to elect the bishop or archbishop and assist him 

as a kind of advisory council 

THE REGULAR CLERGY 

solalld'w’,', ’’"r*'' “"named the secular cicrfy, 

at least in earl' of the Benedictine Order (tvho, 

relieions house T ' "" ho'y orders) lived in 

a fixed ^e tren lTTj »tl lived according to 

fiacy, and obedience rleucoLon '0!^^"'’'' “'j 

aroutmpnfwn k activities centered around 

Sss se" a. Letr" « "'"o. "f'er which com.n.ional 

followed by compline' Wmh’' 

nt choir The cloister was thfslto “rlhr” '’""'”7 
monks slept m a common donor V. ^oing The 

was the rule St Benedict W 5«) •'■"t food ,n the frater. Such 

Ca»„o which was widely followed m rjEt'ofe' ” “““ 

A second type of monasticism was that of the Carthusians. Their mode 
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of religious life derived, In part al least, from the early Christian desert 
fathers who lived solitanly in separate huts under the guidance ol a 
superior. Instead of living in a cloister, meeting in the frater and dortor, 
and saying their office in the choir, as was the Benedictines wont, the 
Carthusians spent most of their time Imng separately in cells built around 
the walls of the cloister. They met for conventual Mass on Sundays and 
on certain feast days. They were noted for their spirituality, their writings 
stilted the devotions of many a person Their method of religious life, 
being most austere, prevented the order from having many houses 

It must not be thought that a rigid uniformity existed among monas- 
teries. Monasticism has generally had a way of meeting the constan ly 
shifting impact of social, political, and intellectual interest o secular 
society. Repeatedly monhs modified them original rule, especially when 
they founded a new order, but in any case they retained much of the 
old and traditional in habit, custom, and practice So, for example, during 
the heyday of feudalism Benedictine communities (each house had us 
abbot and was independent of all other Benedrtne houses) became the 
prey of ambitious nobles To put a stop to this the raonls of Cluny in 910 
created a new congregation of Benedictine houses ruled by pnois ap_ 
pointed by the abbot of the mother house of Cluny ''huh was placed 
directly t^der the protection of the bishop of Rome Another m dified 
BenedLne order was that of the Cistercians who 
unknown to older houses. They were a dosely “ 

under an abbot, with a prior ruling each house Like the Clim acs y 
held annual chapteis whose statutes were binding on all houses of the 

“lirailar priests often lived according to a rule mir idea 
bine the advantages of the spirituality of a religious house ith h 
parechial needs of a priest working among mm and women 
wrld ■■ This mode of life, combining the tegular and secular, dated frem 
the early days of the Church St Augustine (d 430) made use of it in 
North IfriC^, and the prestige ol hts name made this type of mon^nc 
hfe popular Wherever there were gmups of prints 
chapters or in collegiate churches St. Augustine s f 
of It was hkelv to be adopted This type ol religious life was widely 
I' J ^ die cmtunes ol feudalism. It strengthened the spiritual 
oubraced during the ° „„.ht to enrich themselves at the 

fiber of priests at a time “h^ ' > Augustiniau Henuits, became 

expense of the Church Austin O^, or 

popular, their h"”^ ^ d„p,ed ihe Rule of St. Augus- 

monstratensians, \k’ho also, at leasi f 
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tine, were an order of pnests opganized to labor among the neglected 
people living in the rapidly growing tmvns of the twelfth century. 

The need of bringing the gospel to the growing population in town and 
countryside had its response in various ways In an age when medical 
practice was most defective disease flourished, and hospitals and lazar 
houses were to be found everywhere In England alone there were about 
800 such spitals In most of these the htothers and sisters followed some 
sort of rule To teach the youth, engage in practical charity, and cultivate 
the spintual life was the object of the Rrethren of the Common Life 
founded by Gerhard Groot (d 1384) whose houses were to be found 
everywhere in the Low Countnes The Beguines, hist founded in the 
thirteenth century to minister to the poor in Low Country towns, were 
organizations of pious lay women living in "beguinages," without taking 
irrevocable vows But more effective was the order of Franciscan Fnars 
which came into existence with St Francis of Assisi (d 1226). With 
passionate chanty these fnars sought out the lame, the halt and blind, 
helped the sick and unfonunate, and imparted the comforts of the faith 
among neglected parts of the population Having nothing, they would 
gam everything TTey lived in cloisters but were not so ngidly bound to 
DoT^^nrrfiTo Dominicans, founded by St 

oooTand ^ addressed their efforts to the 

Zorafwn k u “ "" ’’’'"‘“I contemplation, and 

pastoral work were their part in the Chnstian life of the time 

effectiveness of church TEACHING 

Dunn, “e cent “"cch, b„, that it wa, great is certain 

noSward m F,n?T 4 '''' Meditermnean 

vaned cl m ° 'I™'* ">'5 vast region of 

mg a mXof 1 ^ °f Peoples speak- 

poltical Qiganiza n structure and 

*'"> dating from fclmelr^X^Xtaewhe"™' ‘"‘’"r’' 

ecclesiastical and ad "“"0" “f » far-flung 

gious activity of the Church ‘f’ought and practical reh- 

This Church 

’ ed, as It was taught, by Christ and presided over 
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tine, \Nere an order of pnests organized to labor among the neglected 
people living in the rapidly groviing ttnvns of the t\%clfth century. 

The need of bringing the gospel to the growing population in town and 
countryside had its response in \anous ways In an age when medical 
practice was most defective disease flounshcd, and hospitals and Ia:ar 
houses were to be found everywhere In England alone there were about 
800 such spitals In most of these the brothers and sisters follow cd some 
sort of mle To teach the youth, engage in practical chanty, and cultivate 
the spintual life was the object of the Brethren of the Common Lfe 
founded by Cerhjrd CroM (d 13S4) «hoic houiee were 10 be found 
everywhere in the Low Countries The Beguines, first founded in the 
thirteenth century to minister to the poor in Low Country towns, were 
organizations of pious lay women living in “bcgumaces," without taking 
irrevoca e vows But more efTeetivc was the order of rranciscan Friars 
which came into existence with St Ftanns of Assist (d 1236) With 
passionate chanty these fnacs sought out the lame, the halt and blind, 
helped the sick and unfortunate, and imparted the comforts of the faith 
mong negecte parts of the population Having nothing, they would 
gam eveiything T^ey lived m cloisters hut were not so ngidly bound to 

oTm o '"t ?'| The Dominicans, founded by St 

Dominie (d 231 ), like the Franeiseans, also addressed their efforts to the 

Zto^f “f""""'' "" Study, spiritual contemplation, and 

pastoral work were their part m the Christian Me of the time 

EFFECTIVENESS OF CHURCH TEACHING 

Icc't'ud 'f 'll™ ", and i"K'' 
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gious activity of the Chmetw^s a'™","® P"'"cal reli- 

Tins Church foimd A "*'*** extraordinary achievement 

Church, fouuded, as ,t w,s taught, by Chns. and presided over 
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possessing only elementary political and social organization (at least as 
compared with modem society), relied upon traditional customs, feudal 
oaths, ties of kith and km, and the restraint pro%ided by practical ethics 
of religion which in countless ways entered into every aspect of medieval 
life. Following the do\\’nfall of the Roman Empire until the twelfth cen- 
tury there had been little heresy But there rose m southern France the 
Cathan, also known as Albigenses, who taught that all matter was evil, 
that the Church was Antichrist, that oaths were wicked, that marriage, 
even though chaste, was immoral, and (hat the highest counsel of perfec- 
tion was suicide Feudal society, resting on oaths, was outraged, Chns- 
tian folk were affronted by their conception of marriage, and people 
abhorred their advocacy of suiade AlbigensUn teaching was antisocial, 
antipohtic, and antichrist, an Small wonder that the nobility of France 


levied war on the Albigenses r, . 

Until then bishops had customanly purged their dioceses of heretic^ 
a policy popular among the people who took a hand m the artion which 
frequently resulted in the extreme penalty— death But the bishops, 
especially in southern France, were scarcely equal to the task of cleansing 
thtir diocsses Accordmsly, m 1333 a permanent tnbunal, knonn as the 
Inquisition, was set up Inquisitors usually were chosen from the Domini- 
cans. Being better educated than the secular clergy tW "iota 
effective in investigating religious opinions. The methods of this court 
were gentle for first offenders, tor lapsed heretics it might be severe It 
employed the devices of physical torture derived from Roman Law. As 
clergymen were forbidden by Canon Law to shed blood the rnquisuors 
sentences estended merely to espulsron from the Church. So close, how- 
ever, was the cooperation between Church and secular government ,n th.s 
matter, that sentences pronounced on herencs w ere binding m the eyes of 
princes and automatically condemned the victim to the severe repnsals 

secular law had invented for the crime of heresy , , , . 

No practice of medieval times has been so severely condemned as the 
infliction of dealh and other penaU.es for heresjc But, while 
agree ,n this condemnation, it must, however, be kept rn "-nid that the 
Middle Ages as well as early modem nmes were not not^ for their 
indnlcen, sentiments when heresy was involved. Heresy was held to be a 
crime equnalent to treason The penalty of death was always thought 
proper In indging the medtes-al attitude toward heresy we should k^ 
,n mind that religion was a basic element in the social, jmlttical, and intel- 
lectual life of the time, and, .1 freedom was permitted ,0 hold ,nd apply, 
subversive opinions like .hose of the Alb.genses anarchy would result. 
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and Easter which commemorates the Saviour’s cnicifixion and resurrec- 
tion — figured most prominently 

In other ways, besides the Iitu^y, the spint of the Christian faith 
inspired cultural creation In architecture, for example. Gothic masters 
produced a stjte truly as noble and impresshe as anything Greece or 
Rome produced Gothic miniatunsts’ work has not yet become sufficiently 
known for it to wm the place it deserves m the history of art Nor hate 
Gothic painting and sculpture been adequately recognized Like these 
plastic arts, Gothic music vibrates with the spirit of late medieval religion 
The Church, it is well known, produced an effective dramatic art, for 
example in such w-orks as #i’ery»i<iii and of A'i;iitet;e;i A truly 

remarkable literature came into being as m Malory's CMorle dJrlbur, 
tiers Pfou'iiimi Chaucer’s Cmterhury and Dante’s Diimie 

Lcmedy TJe profundity of the mcdicv'al spirit is shown nowhere better 
an in such manuals of devotion as (he hiutalion of Cbnsl These medi- 
eva masterp.eces-^rch.tecturc, painting, sculpture, prose and poetry, 
and the literature of spintuahty-must be studied if one is to understand 
the nature of the Renaissance and the spint of the Reformation 
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Chapter 4 


THE CHURCH; PROBLEMS 
AND CRISES 


rr HE ELABORATE administrative system of the medieval Church, created 
J to carry on its spintual labors as described m the fo^gomg chapter, 
did not, like MinerfiTliSSnaniliSr^ existence Pounded dunug 
the first century of the Chnstian era when its membership was limited in 
number, her organization in the beginning was elementary. 

But as the centuries passed and the population of the Roman Empire in 
ever growing numbers identified itself with the Christian community new 
administrative organs came to be created By the time of the Emperor 
Theodosius (d 395) the Church, theoretically at least, had come to 
embrace the entire population of the Empi^ Such had become the e«en 
of the Church’s activity by the close of the Roinan Empire 'h' Wea> 
(about 500) that everywhere she had b«ome deeply enmeshed in^ 
social, economic, and intellectual political if. of the day. For "aarly ITO 
years thereafter-until the Renaissance and the Reformation-the Chur* 
continued in this fashion until the pontifjcates of Innocent 1 1 (1198- 
ni6), Boniface VllI (1994-1303), and those of the popes at Ayignon 
(1309ll378) when the organs and departments of medieval ecclesiastm 
administration attained their full development In his chap er we sh » 
trace some of the problems of the Church’s political H'* 

medieval states and with the raanonal organization of medieval society . 

MANOR AND PARISH ORGANIZATION 

Institutions denved from the Roman E-/'™ 
tenal foundation, on which the reli^us and 

ten, tic of .he Middle As« res.rf ' ^cmanncly saried and complex 
run.— wr.he ml bam. mil,, press, and smithy, and the 
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The practical significance of the Inquisition is to be seen in the successful 
extirpation of that great heresy 

CANON LAW OF THE CHURCH 

The Chnstran community, embracing more souls than any secular 
political organism of the day, possessed an elaborate organization of 
courts Archdeacons, bishops, archbishops, and the pope had po^^er to 
try m^y kinds of cases that rose m the discharge of ecclesiastical busi- 
ness e aw employed in these courts was one of the most remarkable 
pro ucts 0 me leval culture, and in modem times is known as "Canon 
or the Corpus Juris Cmioihc. to be distinguished from the great 
r us Juris ii'i is bequeathed by Roman emperors Its codification 
rlrfi 'f * m 1 151, uho arranged precepts 

ti Z It '■’"'■nis, pnncpiK 

t T of P0P« about Church govern- 

the Hflrtttoiiv each other Hence he called his ttorlc 

mJl or s™„I Coiiom (ConcordoiiUu Di.cordanlium Ca«o 

rea Iv^ncr'^*' Bulls of succeeding pontiffs, 

Lntcl vm ;7»'; ■>’' '■>" to,„s by 
of Clement V (1 305-^3 

CJemeHiiiiria. ,nA ». books, known as the Co»iiIilHl/OH« 

body of the decretals^the ™ originally not included m the 

a-.a,s.ra.,ve;„"dr:s“rl^^ 
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right of presenting candidates for some clerical post. Such livings usually 
were called prebends. 


RURAL CHARACTER OF BENEDICTINE MONASTERIES 

Monastic orders during the early Middle Ages naturally made use of 
the methods of agriculture then traditional everywhere. In earlier times 
Benedictine monks were simple workers of the soil living according to a 
religious rule under the direction of an abbot But it was not long before 
Benedictine monastenes began to receive gifts of prosperous manors tilled 
by peasant serfs The abbot then became the managenal head of a com- 
plex system of manors. The Climiac monks followed their example, but 
few if any of their religious labored in the fields The granting of such 
gifts in land to provide endowments for all manner of ecclesiastical 
persons and institutions became the order of the day. And, as the Church 
and her organs ever kept on functioning and never died, she accumulated 
an immense amount of property. Dunng the great economic transforma- 
tion of Europe in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries many of 
these Benedictine monasteries saw towns develop on their lands, as in the 
case of St. Bavo and St. Peter In Ghent Many a Benedictine foundation 
thus became immensely wealthy, a condition contrary to the original mo- 
nastic ideal of poverty to which St. Benediefs order was dedicated. 


COOPERATION OF CROWN AND CHURCHMEN 
In addition to landed property, churchmen also acquired extensive 
political power. Dunng early medieval times, following the decline of the 
Roman Empire, state organ, cation in western Europe was elementary and 
feeble and police forces scarcely existed. There was practically no trained 
officialdom, and state policy, compared with what we have today, was 
embryonic, being closely associated with the rulers household acl, vines 
which included maiuly ihe care of family estates Pnnees of those days 
were practical men They asked few questions about the theorcncal aim 
and scope of governmental activity. It was customary for pnnees to look 
10 churchmen for help in the solution of all manner of secuUr 
somcthing quite natural, for at that time chumhmen were about the only 
pemons who could read and wnte and who had any iheones of govern- 
ment and what pnnees should do As religious leaders, bishop, arch- 
bishops, and abbot, possessed gieat prestige, and pnn«, hab.luallj 
consul, evl them Considenng the chamcler of social onia".’^ mn and o 
siate managemenl, ,t was natuml that churchmen should take over the 
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strips of land tilled for the lord by the peasants, the stnps tilled by the 
peasants for themselves, and the common woodland and common pasture 
all provided the material about which revolved the life of a manor. 

The pansh was the pnest’s spiritual vineyard The Church fabric was 
the center of religious life Here Mass was said and the sacraments ad- 
ministered In the churchyard the community’s dead, generation after 
generation, were buried m consecrated ground and with the blessing of 
the priest Life on the medieval manor produced a population at once 
religious, thrifty, practical, and guided by tradition 

The post of the pansh pnest was called his living, or benefice He owed 
his appointment to his bishop But years ago, when the community had 
first embraced Christianity, or later, some well-to-do property owner, 
probably a king or some pnnce, or some other influential person, set 
aside lands in the pansh for the support of the Church, at the same time 
resen,’mg for himself the nght of presenting to the bishop candidates for 
the living This was known as the right of advowson The practice of 
advowsons bound the religious life of the village community closely to 
the lord of the manor This was to have an important bearing on religious 
life and practice throughout the Middle Ages 

LANDED PROPERTY AND EPISCOPAL 
ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION 

Archbishops and bishops active m the spiritual affairs of dioceses 
acquired extensive landed properties Pious folk— nobles, clergy, and 
other powerful personages— were lavish with their benefactions So, for 
example, the bishops of Rome, most influential because they were suc- 
cessors of St Peter, received many an estate in his honor By the time of 
Pope Gregory 1 (590-6(M) this property known as the Patrimony of St 
Peter had become so extensive that it covered much of central Italy and 
also included lands in the Alps, Gaul, Corsica, Sardinia, Dalmatia, Illyna, 
and Afnca A considerable administrative oi^anism came into existence 
for the building of churches, managing local village matters, feeding the 
poor, helping the destitute, and, m addition, taking care of local adminis- 
tration When bequeathing properties for such purposes to bishops and 
archbishops or, more accurately, to the patron saint who had founded the 
see, in this case St Peter, donors for themselves and for their heirs usually 
resened the right of presenting candidates for a living, to be appointed 
by the bishop or archbishop Similarly properties were commonly given 
tor the support of cathedral canons in which case also donors kept the 
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role of government So, the bishop of Rome, when the imperial govern- 
ment no longer was able to carry on m the region around Rome, quite 
inevitably took over the emperor’s political functions This was the origin 
of the pope’s political power In the region then called the “Duchy of 
Rome 

During the eighth century this close association of princes and church- 
men produced some epochal events The pope, theoretically dependent 
upon the emperor at Constantinople, was in 730 ordered to remove all 
religious statues from his churches This was the time of the great 
Iconoclastic Controversy As head of the Catholic Church, he refused to 
comply, even v.hen the emperor sent a fleet to Italy with orders, which 
failed, to bring him to Constantinople, for the fleet was destroyed in a 
storm Further, the pope had to meet the attacks of the Lombard kings 
who had invaded Italy and wanted to expand their territory at the pope’s 
expense 

Meanwhile, members of the Carolingian family, to which the pope had 
turned for support, themselves also needed help in order to establish 
themselves as masters of the Franks by replacing the Merovingian house 
which had ruled the Franks since the days of Clovis (d 511) The 
Carolingians showed themselves loyal promoters of the cause of the 
Church Charles Martel (d 741) beat back the Moors at Tours in 732 
When his son. Pippin Hi (d 768), appealed to the pope for support in 
putting an end to the reigning Merovingian do-nothing rulers, it was 
gladly given So at Sotssons in 751 Pippin was elected king and crowned 
by Bishop Boniface By this time the Lombard king moved to seize the 
papal patnmony Twice the pope (oumeyed to Frankland to ask for 
Pippin’s help On his second appearance Pippm restored to him, in a 
document known as the Donation of Pippm (754), all properties in Italy 
which the Lombard had taken from the pope Ruling over the papal states, 
the pope now was a sovereign pnnce, a position which he held throughout 
the Renaissance and the Reformation and which continued to 1871. 

The spontaneous and practical cooperation of king and Church, so 
stnkmgly exhibited ,n these activrt.es of P.ppm and the pope, received 
rts classic elaboration under Charlemagne who ruled from 768 to 814 
Charlemagne dominated the Church by controlling the election of bishops 
and abbots He bu.lt churches and decreed that tithes were to be raised 
for their support He convoked councils, presided over them, and signed 
t eir ecrees He enriched the Church by extensive gifts of land, and 
vvent to war against pagans, for example, the Saxons He set forth his 
theory on the relation of the temporal and the spintua] power in a letter 
to the pope in 796 In it he declared it was his duty to protect with armed 
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the symbolical use of the two sword-^-spintual and temporal— and the 
superiority of the former over the latter. This theory was to acquire 
classical importance throughout the Middle Ages 

THE STRUGGLE OVER INVESTITURE 

Subserviency of the Church to feudal society in general and to the 
Holy Roman Empire in particular was objectionable There u ere pro es s. 
For example, the Cluniac congregation of Benedictine monks Btablished 
in 910, which sought to exalt the Church in every walk of life saw the 
danger of a Church subjugated as a handmaid to political power 

Especially did that order oppose the persistent policy of feudal interes 
of invading the Church and using it for secular ends But it was not until 
the eleventh century that it became possible lor •’’= ‘ 

selves from impenal control. Bishop Bnmo of Tool, although an appomtee 
(1028) of the emperor, was a lealous churchman who, as Pope Leo l\ 
(1W8-105-1), traveled far and wide, holding councils and 
banishing from the ecclesiastical f 'Vo",!,! chosm 

abuses that had crept into the Chutch Nicholas II 
by the Roman clergy, continued the movement of ^ h 
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significance m the history of Europe — reached its climax by about the 
year 1000 and spelled a formidable cnsis for the Church. 

Charlemagne, as noted above, had shown by example how a ruler 
might cooperate with the Church But while the latter received protection 
from him and was granted all manner of political favors, churchmen were 
effectively controlled and even appointed by him During the heyday of 
feudalism pnnces everywhere — in such Carolingian lands as France, Italy, 
and Germany, and in non-Carolingian countries like England — controlled 
the spiritual activities as well as the temporal acts of bishops, archbishops, 
and abbots 

So, for example, in Germany it was the policy of the Emperor Otto I 
(936-973) to keep a firm hand upon the nobility by controlling the 
election of prelates The sacred symbols of high ecclesiastical office — ring 
and staff— were bestowed by the king at the same time as the scepter 
which symbolized a churchman’s temporalities, or fiefs, held of the king 
by feudal oath Similarly, German emperors, who also ruled over northern 
Italy, controlled papal elections Ongmally the clergy of Rome had 
e ected the popes But with the development of feudalism election passed 
into the hands of the Roman nobility who earned on blood feuds whence 
ensued great scandals So the German kings sought to establish regulanty 
m papal appointments But their interference in papal elections meant the 
subjection of the Church to a secular ruler 


THE TWO POWERS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL 
This subordination of the Church to the policies of feudal pnnces and 
feudal kings, and to the emperor of the Holy Roman Empire in particular, 
was intolerable For ,n practice it meant that the things that were God’s 
would be subjected to secular expediency, or simply to politics Long 
re ar emagne s day there had been protests against this practice 
then ' Cehsms I (493-496) had laid down the classical 

ded. of the temporal and the sp.ntual powers He 

declared that thye were " two powers by which this world is chiefly 
™ d the sacred authonty of the popes and that of pnnces Of these the 

kinpc It has to render account for the 

kmgs of men themselves at the divine tribunal " 

the nr^rJ be forgotten by churchmen m spite of 

quenrL?r"l! Ch"*«"=>gne-s tbeo^ and practice subse- 

see wL cot T' ‘beoVy, as w^e shall 

pies over “^”8 for the supenonty of Christian princi- 

ples over secular political activities Later, this teachmg was expresL by 
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The Concordat of Worms definitely put an end to a crying abuse in 
the life of the Church. For centuries it had been the practice of pnnces to 
appoint Church officials directly and invest them with the symbols of 
their religious office. Henceforth they no longer possessed such rights 
The Concordat, however, could not stop illegal investiture, nor did it put 
an end to lay influences indirectly exercised. And, of course, the nghts 
of lay patrons in conferring benefices remained a senous problem 
Administratively, Pope Innocent 111 (1198-1216) was successful m 
exalting the papacy in the life and thought of this age He conducted a 
vigorous management and sent out a stream of legates to represent im 
in Church matters. He maintained a well-organized chancery In the 
Fourth Lateran Council (1215) he laid down measures to combat simony 
and pluralism in ecclesiastical posts, and ruled against the taxation o 
Church property by secular governments, ordered the holding of annual 
diocesan synods; insisted that priests should be celibate and have a 
measure of education; issued decrees regarding heresy, required annua 
confessions, defined the classical teaching of transubstantiation m the Real 
Presence, and encouraged crusades 

Although successful in his spintual program. Innocent III had much 
opposition from the pnnces of the day. He had the same lofty conception 
which Gregory VII held regarding the superionty of the spintual over the 
temporal. He wrote '‘As God has placed two great lights in the stany 
heavens-a greater light to preside by day and a lesser to preside fay 
night-so he has established nvo great powers in the realm of the unt- 
vcrsal Christian community— one to rule the souls of men and another to 
rule their bodies. And as the moon— inferior m size and quahty^raws 
Its light from the sun so the poucr of kings derives its splendor froin the 
priestly.” But although all men at the lime believed in the theory of the 
two powers governing man’s actions, it was difficult to direct human 
aaivities accordingly There was bound to be conflict between the w or d 
of matcnal interests and the general principles of ethics, as Machiavclh 
later was to demonstrate in his Prmce So Innocent had to contend vwth 
Kmc John of England (n 9 ?^-n! 6 ) over the royal appointment of the 
archbishop of Canterbury. Innocent also had a bitter struggle wiih Kmc 
Philip Augustus of France (1180-1223) who soucht to repudiate his 
lawfully wedded wife and attempted to ronarry. 


THE STRUGGLE THE HOHENSTAUFFN 

The mosl dctemime.! opponem. of r»P»l poli.i^I ihPorice pohei^ 
vco: the mpcro„ of .he t lohene.aofeo lloo.e, .he eeeonj of vhom 
r^^lenek Barhoro.ea ( 1112 - 1100 ), sooehl lo rale ihe empire .n the 
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in danger of being alienated, parishes and dioceses accordingly might 
become purely secular institutions tied to the feudal system TTierefore, 
Gregoiy opposed lay in\cstiture. 

As soon as he was elected Grcgoiy VI! in 1073 , he sought to reform the 
Christian community according to his cherished ideas The “City of God ‘ 
was W he established He appealed to the prmccs of Europe to submit to 
l^ter \shom Christ had established as Prince oter all the kingdoms of 
the ssorld ’• At a council comoked at Rome in 1075 Gregory forbade 
rnarnage of the clergy and threatened to eiccommunicatc bishops and 
abbots vho should receive investiture at the hands of laymen, whether 
emperor or any other ruler of whatever rank Soon the pope excom- 
municated some of the councilors of the Emperor Henry (105&-1106) 
and cued the latter to appear in Rome, to be excommunicated should he 
reiuse 


A b.ttrr struggle ensued, one m oUch all Ccratany took sides Hent>- 
aeposed Gregory, whereupot. the pope excommunicated Henry Such 
tleeert ^ ” CregOTy s appeal to the German people that Heniy was 
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profits from the manufacture of cloth Social antagonisms were nfe m 
Remish towns and greatly influenced the course of the struggle Count 
Guy w’as opposed by his aristocratic townsmen (patncians) because he 
championed the craftsmen who were exploited by their more favored 
brethren These craftsmen violently opposed their industna! and political 
masters The patncians therefore appealed to Philip who, eager for an 
opportunity to interfere in the county, summoned Guy before the Parle 
ment of Pans (1296) Meanwhile Edward perfected his alliance with the 
archbishop of Cologne, his fnends in the Low Countnes, and Emperor 
Adolph Guy listened to Edward’s suggestions and m December 1296, 
agreed to an alliance whereby his daughter, Philippa, was to become the 
wife of Edward, the Pnnee of Wales The Scottish crovsm had fallen 


vacant in 1290, and Edward had succeeded in establishing his claim as 
overlord, but the Scottish lords were discontented and joined Philip 
A war of such proportions demanded funds Edward found that his 
usual income, even though supplemented by grants of the Commons, was 
far from sufficient He forced the clergy, regular and secular, to give him 
large sums Philip pursued an identical policy in France and secured 
1 synods held m the autumn of 

1294 A few prelates protested to the pope In 1296 the clergy granted 
urther subsidies and again complained of the royal pressure In reply to 
these protestations Boniface, when he found that his efforts to arbitrate 
bwvseen the two kings were threatened with failure, issued the bull 
(.lerrcs £<:icos (February 24, 1296), in which he forbade secular pnnccs, 
under pain of excommunication, to collect contnbutions from the clergy 

we have learned, an 

til iVi f'vbich had caused much contention in earhers days) 

that the Church s property should not be taxed for secular purposes 
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of the outrage of Anagnt and excommunicated fifteen persons implicated 
in it, among whom were Guillaume de Nogaret and Sciarra Colonna. 
When the pope died in Perugia in die same month, it was whispered that 
he had been poisoned. 

There was much contendon in the conclave to choose his successor 
The Colonna party, supported by French money, resisted the election of 
a member of the Orsini family which opposed foreign influences in the 
ciirifl Finally, Archbishop Bertrand de Got of Bordeaux was chosen and 
succeeded as Clement V (I305-13I-1). It is said that before his election 
he had an inten'iew ii'ith Philip, who demanded complete reconciliation, 
a grant of taxes on church lands, condemnation of Boniface’s memory, 
and restoration of the Colonnas. Clement was crouTied at Lyons and 
Philip played an important role in the ceremonies. The pontiff offered 
absolution to the Ling, yielded in the matter of taxes, restored the 
Colonnas to favor, and appointed ten new cardinals, all members of the 
king's party. "A French pope w’as to be surrounded by a French court.” 

Clement continued to show himself compliant to Philip. The bull 
Clericw £<«cos was rescinded, and T/immi Smiclum was declared to imply 
no prejudice to the realm of France Philip made further demands upon 
the harassed pontiff Guillaume de Nogaret w’as given full absoludon for 
bullying Boniface to his death, and for penance was required to go to the 
Holy Land to fight the infidel Suppression of the Knights Templars was 
to be Philip's next step. This crusading order, founded in 1118, had 
performed heroic service by protecting pilgrims in Palestine. The expul- 
sion of the Christians from the Holy Land at the fall of Acre in 1291 
robbed the Templars of their theater of acthity. They had accumulated 
much property m Europe and had become bankers. Philip eyed their 
resources with jealousy and trumped up extraordinary accusations. He 
arrested all of them in October, 1307, and subjected them to torture 
Confessions confirming the royal accusations were wrung from the 
unfortunates 

Philip seized the possessions of the order in France and put its members 
in pnson. Clement reluctantly agreed that the order should be discussed 
at the counol to be held at Vienne beginning October, 1310. Meanwhile 
Clement ivjs weak enough to believe the s^* om statements extorted by 
torture His bull 7aciens ^Usencordtam of August, 130S, commanded that 
trials be instituted in all states A papal commission investigated the activi- 
ties of the order in Paris, and four proctors were named to defend the 
Order The questionings of the commission revealed the frightful tortures 
to which the knights had been subjected m order to extract incriminating 
e\ndence TTiinkmg that they would receh-e justice from the papal com- 
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of the realm The flower of French chivalry marched forth to put down 
the rebels, but the handicraftsmen defeated them outside the walls of 
Courtrai on June 11, 1302 

This misfortune to French arms came at an opportune moment for 
Boniface When news of the disaster reached him, the pope took courage 
and in November, 1302, issued the bull Vmm Saiictatu It set forth the 
traditional theory of papal relations with secular pnnces It declared that 
the two swords sjunboliaing religious and secular authority had been 
confided by God to His Vicar on earth The former was wielded by the 
hierarchy subject to God alone, the latter by princes and their officials 
but under the instruction of the priests who also had authority to judge 
document appeared the emphatic words 
oreover, we declare, state, define, and pronounce that it is altogether 
necessary to salvation for every human creature to be subject to the 
pontiff of Rome ~ Philip was incensed, but Boniface threatened him with 
excommunication 
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missioners, many of them boldly retracted their confessions Their faith 
was misplaced, for the archbishop of Sens went so far as to condemn as 
relapsed heretics those knights who retracted their confessions Those 
who persisted m their retractions were burned in Pans near the gate of 
St Antoine in May, 1309 Others were burned later, until the number 
mounted to more than a hundred. 


The archbishop of Sens was the brother of Enguerrand de Mangny, 
one of the king's councilors, this helps explain why the prosecution was 
successful in France Elsewhere, except m England, the order was ac- 
quitted Philip left no stone unturned to obtain the desired end. On March 
12, 1312, the pope yielded and dissolved the order Its properties were 
given to the Knights of St John, but Philip claimed such great indemnities 
that little escaped his coffers Thus Philip sought to advance his power by 
crushing all that stood in his way. Since the Templars were hardly 
powerful enough to endanger the safety of the crown, Philip's action 
was dictated by covetousness and desire for revenge 
Meantime Philip insisted on the prosecution of the departed Boniface 
Clement was fnghtened and wished to evade the royal demands He 
dared stay no longer m France and m the spring of 1309 sought residence 
in Avignon, a town situated on the left bank of the Rhone m the county 

0 enaissin, a fief of the papacy To Avignon the pope summoned the 

iiTm mi-“''®”‘ appear before him in February, 

1310 The consistory opened m March, and arguments were heard 
Accusations against Boniface varied greatly and at points contradicted 
each other Philip finally abandoned his plea and left it to Clement’s 
jud^ent The bull of May. 1311. ,s a p.tiful example of the papal 
weakness m it Philip was extolled for his zeal m behalf of the Church, 
his charges against Bon, face were declared to spring from pious fervor, 
and the bu^^s against Philip and his subjects were annulled or mitigated 

1 h.s was the beginning of the long residence of the papacy in Avignon, 
from 1 309-1 378, a period of great tnal, as we shall novv learn 
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thing and politically organbed. The Chnstian legislator, the total body, 
or the majorit}’ of the people or atizenry, makes the law To be sure, the 
communitj' was thought of as being Chnstun But the Church was to be 
shorn of all independent powers in the life of the atizenr>'. Although it 
ti'as conceded that the cletg>’ were to administer the sacraments, aU 
disciplinary acts touching religion were to be controlled through the 
prince named by the Christian legislator. The clerg>’ could not e\en 
exercise any authority m questions of heresy The Chnstian legislator, or 
the prince alone, had authonty to comoke coimals It also had amhonty 
to interpret Scnpture. Based on Aristotle's Politics, this book taught that 
sovereignty in political affairs lay with the people The prince as their 
representatire had authonty oxer all political functions uithrn the com- 
munity. The Church had no jurisdiction in this field 

htarsiglio boldly asserted that there was no political distinction to be 
drawn between clerics and laymen. Both were subject to the laws of the 
land. Weighty matters should be decided in councils composed of la>'men 
and clerics appointed by secular communities. Princes should guide the 
procedure of these councils. The pope was merely an agent of the council. 
The Church, though dnirtdj* instituted, was to be nm by laimen, the 
members of a secular political organism This revolutionary book was to 
exert much influence in shaping the state<ontroned Church arrangements 
of the Age of the Reformation 

The philosopher, William of Ockham (d. 1349’), aUo had some 
radical things to say about empire/ Church, the pope, and the nature of 
the Christian faitK Ockham was a Franciscan friar who naturally was 
acquainted with current Franascan entiosms of papal activities. In J33S 
he took up residence at the imperial court and made himself obnoxious to 
the pope by publishing sev era! radical pamphlets (For his philosophical 
views see Chap. 9 ) In regard to the Qiristian faith, the pope possessed 
no authonty, either spintually or temporally. And as the pope, general 
councils, and the Church fathers may err, the only infallible guide was 
Scnpture. Further, he argued, the empieror had the right to depose the 
pope if the latter fell into heresy’ Like the opinions of Marsiglio of Padua, 
those of Ockham too were to prove revolutionaty. They exerted much 
infiuence, as we shall leam, on late mcdiei’aJ thought, and particularly’ on 
that of Martin Luther. 

TRIBULATIONS OF THE AVIGNONESE PAPACY 

A precarious peace existed in Europe when Benedict XU (1334—1343) 
succeeded to the papacy The straggle with Emperor Louis the Bavanan, 
begun m 1323 when John XXII excommunicated and “deposed” him. 
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emperor. Petrarch, the poet, was charmed by the tradition of Roman 
greatness. His lyncal soul was stirred by the anarchy of the peninsula 
Ricnzi also thought about such themes. Bom about 1314, this son of a 
poor innkeeper spent much time musing over the glories of departed Rome 
eloquently proclaimed by the rums on the Palatine Hill, the half-buned 
structures in the Forum, the dilapidated Colosseum, and other monuments 
to be seen at every hand He read Livy and other Roman classics He 
pondered the fallen state of the Eternal City, nobles lived in feud, pros- 
perity had vanished, and insecunty reigned cver>'vvherc Rome was no 
longer the capital of the world* The emperor lived among the barbarians, 
and her chief glory, the papacy, had long resided in France' (For an 


account of Petrarch’s ideas, see Chapter 12 ) 

Rienzi dreamed of restonng Rome to its former glory and expounded 
his views to eager listeners. His oratory was magic to their ears, for they 
had not forgotten the ancient greatness of their city Rienzi spent the 
night of May IS, 1347, before the altar m the church of Sant’ Angelo In 
the morning he appeared clad in armor, attended by twenty-five con^ 
spirators The procession was full of symbolism The townsmen had been 
summoned to the Campidoglio, the ancient Capitolinc Hill Jhey onrsl 
into cheers and approved the laws which had been prepared beforehand 
These laws had something of the wild lustice of wild times. Thty declared 
the establishment of good government strict punishment to be meted out 
to murderers, a force of 125 men from each of the thirteen wards to be 
appointed to pohcc the city, the communal laws to be honestly managed, 

and rigid justice to be applied even to the baronage , , , , 

Ricnzi was acclaimed dictator to enforce these laws. In a f^v days he 
took the title of tnbunc, apt reminder of the defenders of the richts of 
common folk in ancient Rome He called himself ‘Tnbune of Liberty, 
Peace, and Justice, and Liberator of the Holy Roman Republic. The 
astounded nobles dared not move He Invited the pnnees and cities o 
Italy to send envovs to Rome for a national parliament But h.s dream of 
restoration was vw.onary The revived republic could be no more than a 
confederation of states with Rome as nominal head R.enz. declared Rome 
to be the capital of the world The election of emperors was asserted to 
a right of the Roman people, the I sumrnoned Uu.s 

the Bavanan, Charles IV o( Bohemia, prclatee, liner, and P"™" "J 
apfeiar before him ar mJpe But h» Impractical chatacter earned the bold 
rtmletofad The nobler ucm bidine their time Rienei , arrump.ion of 
authontv orer impenal electmur rt.meJ the po,^ to reretitmot. ;^e 
miehtr Colonna from their rtnmehoU at Turculum cut of! the ettys 
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continued The struggle threatened to become more dangerous when the 
Hundred Years’ War began m 1336 For Louis the Bavarian and Edward 
III of England, being brothers-m law, formed an alliance directed against 
Philip VI of France (1338—1350) Benedict labored to quiet the con- 
testants None of the quarreling parties would hearken to him, however 
His acts were questioned partly because of the quarrel with Louis the 
Bavanan The imperial electors were incensed at his policy. They tvished 
to retain the nght of choosing their emperor But Benedict, being a French- 
man, was suspected of fasonng France 

In general, growing German national sentiment was opposed to foreign 
interference Finally, m Julj, 1338, the electors met at Rense and drew 
up a document stating that the "emperor duly elected . . does not need 

the nomination, approbation, confirmation, assent, or authority of the 
Apostolic See in order to assume the administration of the nghts and 
property of the empire or the royal title Three weeks later, at Frank- 
ort, Louis, in a letter known as Licet Jims gave this doctrine the sanction 
ot impenal law The empire was declared to be received from God alone 
and Its bestowal was in no wise dependent on the will of the pope 

Nor did the English listen to Benedia’s admonishments in behalf of 
peace Rightly or wrongly, they distrusted him because of his French 
nationality and because of his residence in Avignon, believing that he was 
dominated by the French crown Nor was Benedict liked by the French 
peop e, or, swaye y warlike passions, they regarded him as being too 

Natural^ Benedict continued h„ straggle „„h the excommunicated 
Lou, and h,s successor Clemen, VI (I3«_,352) raised aga.ns. h» 
™^e „ J'"- f lire crossn of Bohenna Charles was elected 

nanal h,V ’’""“u'’'''’' bu, only after acknoyleds.ns the 

r vh d o C^-lb) He also promised 

to subm,. to the pope d.fferences betsveen the emp.re and the cronm 
of France German, called h.m the "popes - 

R,e„z,Tr‘‘‘"‘' rlr' »r.er ol 

SShL TT r 'P™ *'>' Pf Guelphs and 

nobles " K rtPtes, and host.le 

Dante fe" 0.^, " ■"‘‘“try, Italy d.d no, deselop nmq-. 

Dante longed lor th.s nn.ty and .hough, tha, „ yould come through the 
■C D Ult„ Srird Dec, 
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supply of com This caused revolt, and Rienzi, who could no longer 
command the people, oMtcated on December 15 He ret, red to the 
Apennines where he spent two years with devout and excited Spmtual 
Franciscans, or Fraticelli, from whom he imbibed strange heresies 
Meanwhile, the terrible Black Death came and went Devout folk, 
thankful for being spared, crowded to Rome in 1350, the year of the great 
jubilee Rienzi also v,ent, to muse over fallen Rome and revive the 
memones of his bnef successes Returning to the mountains, he met a 
hermit whose mind was kindled with the heretical prophecies of Abbot 
Joachim of Fiore, that God's judgment was imminent and that the reign 
of the Holy Spirit was to begin Cod would reveal His Chosen One to 
rule the children of man by the side of the emperor ' Rienzi went to Prague 
to apprise Charles IV of his fantastic plans and bring him back to Rome 
He declared that the pontiff m Avignon would be slam, and a new pope, 
a poor pnest after the heart of the Fraticelli, would be named who would 
at once return to Rome Rienzi himself was to be king of Rome and al 
Italy' Pope, emperor, and Rienzi were to rule the earth together, a reflec- 
tion of the Holy Tnnity' Charles eyed him m amazement and sent him to 
Pope Clement in Avignon who placed him m confinement The pontiff 
died m December, 1352, and his successor. Innocent VI (1352-1362), 
resolved to use Rienzi to help his lieutenant. Cardinal Albomoz, establish 
papal authority in the States of the Church 
The Romans speedily repented their lil-judged desertion of the tribune 
The rule of the nobles was unbearable, ail Rome yearned for the laws 
established by Rienzi in 1347 Rienzi reappeared m Rome in 1354 and 
again cast the spell of his ideas over the Romans In August he was ap- 
pointed senator by the papal legate and, collecting a few troops, soon put 
the unpopular government to rout Again he paraded as master on his 
beloved Capitoline Hill But he had learned nothing from his years of 
wandering He was tyrannical and ill counseled He seized the coiidotUCTe 
Fra Moreale and ordered him executed, m spite of the fact that he owe 
his success largely to Moreale’s two brothers who had provided him wnth 
money Rienzi antagonized the Romans, seeing that nothing could be 
gained from his rule, they rose and thrust a sword into his bosom (Octo 
her, 1354) 

Meanwhile Cardinal Albomoz, who had won fame m the crusades 
against the Moors m Andalusia, fulfilled his mission to reduce the tyrants 
in the States of the Church In 1357 he issued the code of laws known as 
the CoHstifHtiones ^qidienae which remained the basis of papal govern- 
ment until the nineteenth century They put an end to the feuds whic 
troubled the land A papal representative was to act as adviser to the 
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dunng the so-called “Babylonian Captivity” was dictated chiefly by 
French interests. This is an exaggeration. A survey of the documents leads 
one to think that as a rule pontiffs faithfully sought to uphold papal 
supenonty. Yet it remains true that the French parties among the cardi- 
nals exerted a baneful influence on papal policy. The papacy was o\er 
\shelmed by secular interests. Whatever the truth, it was what the people 
belie\ed or \\cre led to believe by critics and enemies of the papacy that 
\\eighed most heavily. 

POPULAR CRITICISM OF THE AVICNONESE PAPACY 

And what did people think about the popes in Avignon^ Wealth flowed 
to the Holy See, cardinals lived in affluence, and the men m Church 
offices became vsorldly and corrupt, it was said Onguially, the pope was 
Simply Christ's vncar on eanh, the shepherd of His flock, but the demands 
of economics and politics reduced him more and more to the level of an 
administrator. The papacy became enmeshed in the secular Lfe of the 
day. All this was regarded as a scandal. Popular views of life were reli- 
gious, colored by traditional ascetic ideals. The devout uttered notes of 
despair because the popes had forsaken the tombs of the apostles in 
Rome to live in Avignon. Idealists vented their feelings in mordant satire. 

The men and women living in the Franciscan tradition — ascetiasm and 
practical mj sticism taught by St Francis of Assisi — w ere inspired with 
an other-worldly conception of life That great samt had sought to solve 
the problem of nches and their unequal distribution in a manner based 
upon traditional and ascetic ideals of religion. His father was a w ell-to-do 
cloth merchant of Assisi. Brought up in the lap of luxury, Francis was a 
V\orldly youth. Like many another religious spint, he abandoned the ways 
of the world and resolved to cany out to the letter Chnst’s injunctions 
about povert}’ as wntiai in the tenth chapter of St. Matthew. He 
e«poused “poverty” as his bride. He gave his clothes to the poor. Re- 
jected by his father, he retired to a cave vshere he spent his days in 
prayer He adopted as his habit a single brown tunic of woolen cloth, 
girt by a hempen cord His personalty is rev ealed to us in his Cmilicfe 
of ibe Sun and in the Tfoirers of St Truiicis He organized a brotherhood 
which v\as authonzed in 1216 by Pope Innocent 111. The Franciscans, as 
thej’ were called, labored in complete poverty among the urban folk who 
v^ere miserably poor St Francis believed that complete pioverty was the 
solution of the problems caused by inequalities in the distribution of 

ealth. The humble friars taught and comforted the lowly with sermons 
m the mother tongue. Sharing the sufferings of the poor, the friars became 
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popular The nunistry of St. Francis and his fnars was an event of great 
importance m the social history of the Middle Ages. 

Franascan asceticism, however, could not resist the claims of this 
matenal world Wealth was heaped upon the fnars Hardly was the 
breath out of St Francis’ body when his successor. Brother Elias, began 
building the splendid basilica in his honor at Assisi Many fnars followed 
Elias’ example and surrendered to nches, luxuiy, and ease. TTiose whose 
convents held property were called "Conventuals " Others vvho adhered 
to St Francis’ teaching and example were called Fraticelh or Spintual 
Franciscans "The lofty and spaaous convents vvere their abomination, 
they housed themselves in huts and caves, there was not a single change 
in dress, m provision for food, m worship, m study, which they did not 
denounce as a sin — as an act of apostasy Wherever the Franciscans were, 
and they were everywhere, the Spintuals were keeping up the strife, pro- 
testing, and putting to shame these recreant sons of the common father.”’ 
In order to put an end to their bickerings, Nicholas III (12S8-1292) 
issued the bull £xiit cjui Semtuat which defined apostolic poverty for the 
order and for individuals Title to property was to be vested in the Roman 
See This solution was adopted by most of the fnars, but it did not please 
the more zealous brethren who insisted upon complete poverty, corporate 
as well as individual. 

The Spintuals were ever busy with their lamentations about the sinful 
state Cpf the hierarchy They consistently mveighed against the worldli- 
ness of the Conventuals Jacopone da Todi, a Spintual Franciscan poet 
w ho died m 1 306, w as trenchant m h»s cntiQsms 

The Church is weeping, weeping biKerly, 

Feeling *e lormems ol her evil state 

[7he Church speaks] 

My son, good cause have I these teats to shed, 

I see my spouse, my Fa&er, l>it^ dead 
Sons, brothers, kinsaat, all able are fled, 

My friends are pn&ooed and disconsolate. 

Now none but bastard sons around me press, 

False cowards wbo d^ert me in my stress 
My true sons, in dietr fervent tenderness 
Feared neither swewd nor dart nor foeman's hate 

H H Miiman Thstorj' p/ £<rtiil Cbnsluniiy tncIuJin^ that 0/ Pope Ti'icholas V. 
\ew York 1903 Vll, 27-28 
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Now holy povcny they scorn and slay, 

For pomp and place alone they stme and pray, 

My true sons ined austerely m th«r day 

And trampled on the world and the world ( estate 

^^*hcre arc the prelates, just and schemcni? 

To feed ihctr flocLs their ardent lives Vvere spent 
False pomp and ostentation now are bent 
This noble order to attenuate. . . . 

O )c religious whose austenues 

In daj-s gone by gave picasnre to mine e>es, 

Vainly I seek a cloister whence arise 
The virtues that 1 love to contemplate 

The Spintuals enthusiastically greeted the election 0/ Cclestine V 
(July-Dcccmber, llSd) because he was a poor hcmiit. Jacoponc uamed 
him of the difficulties in his path- 

And the cardinals are fallen low, 

In an evil course their longings How, 

Never one his kinsmen wdJ forego 
To ennch them all by perfidy 

Of the prebend>, too, thou must beware, 

Great thar hunger for unlawful fare, 

Rerce their thirst, fierce even to despair. 

For no draught can qucndi its cruelty. 

A person of such temper hated Bomfacc Vlil, that statesman and 
master of canon lawr who understood only too well the ways of man. The 
pontiff impnsoned Jacopone for his violent criticisms; this explains the 
poet's bitterness- 

O Boniface, who art the pope. 

Thy ban 1 $ heavy on my hope , 

Thy malediction and thy hate 
Have made me excommunicate. 

Thy forky tongue, so hke a snake's. 

This wound upon my ^nt makes. 

There let thy toc^e again be laid, 

To staunch the hint itself hath made * 

Even practical men like Dante shared some of this enthusiasm for 

*E Underhill, Jacopone Jj 70il». 7>orf<niJafystic, I22S-IJ06 J Spinlual Biogrtiphy 
London, J919, pp 433-t37, -fSl, 439 
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Apostolic Brethren who lived in extreme austenty according to the 
Franciscan rule. He was put under the ban, seized, and burned in 1300 
Dolcino of Novara, one of his followers, also taught that mankind's 
history vvas divided into a number of ages. The third age was the era in 
v.hich the Church had amassed great wealth and had become corrupt 
Dolcino bitterly denounced the papacy, for of all popes since the earliest 
days, only Celestine V had been righteous. St. Benedict's order had lost 
its holiness, those of St. Franos and St. Dominic also had declined The 
end was at hand, papacy, hierarchy, and fnars uould all be svvept away' 
The fourth age was one of apostobc perfection, it had begun with 
Segarelli. In the last days there were to be four popes The first, they 
thought, was the poor and holy Celestine V. The second and third they 
seemed to think were Boniface VIII and Clement V, respectively. They 
passed by Benedict XI, and John XXIl had not yet begun his pontificate 
His vvorldlmess might have appeared to them as proof of their prophesy- 
ings, for the last pontiff would be the very negation of righteousness and 
herald the end of all things. 

Dolcino's followers formed a religious community in Piedmont, and, 
like other groups, looked about for political help They were Ghibellmes, 
in their opposition to the papacy they hoped to enlist secular pow er. They 
prophesied that in 1335 the king of Aragon would enter Rome and 
destroy pope and hierarchy. Apostolic poverty was to be established, and 
Oolemo was to be pope. Such radicalism could not be tolerated by pnest 
or secular lord Bitter war developed against the sect Its members re- 
treated into mountainous recesses where they defended themselves vnth 
desperation. Dnven to the sorest straits, they ravaged the country. 
Besieged and v\om out by hunger, the deomafed group was massacred or 
taken prisoners The pnsoners refused to recant and so perished at the 
stake, the leaders, including Dolcmo, being executed by mutilation and 
fire (1307) 

A crisis amved when the papacy was transferred to Avignon. John 
XXII was a practical individual, and his financial policy antagonized 
many Dante denounced the Gascon Clemwit V and the Cahorsin John 
XXII "In garb of pastors ravening wolves are seen from here above in 
all the pastures. Succor of Cod* Oh wherefore Iiest thou prone? 

Cahorsines and Gascons make ready to dnnk our blood. Oh fair 
beginning, to vshat vile ending must thou fall!”* 

The Spintuals and their allies were bitter. One Ubertino da Casale was 
continuing the prophecies of Ohva and others. John XXJI moved to 
* 7be ’ParaJiso of Vantt AUgbien, Canto XXVIl, S5-60. 
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uproot the uncomfortable doctnne of apostolic poverty. The Franciscans 
held a chapter at Perugia ru ^311 'which decUjcd for the doctnne. John 
issued a bull on December 8 in which he declared in the name of the 
Roman See that all property held for the order should be remitted to the 
ongmal donors Since this practically deprived the fnars of the economic 
basis of their life, there was much consternation. Michael of Cesena, 
general of the order, once a strong enemy of the Spintuals, opposed the 
pope A bitter struggle developed The Spirituals had often revealed a 
tendency to join forces with the Chibellmes, now they hastened to sup- 
port Louis the Bavarian, king of the Romans, whom John XXII had driven 
to take up arms against him Michael of Cesena issued his 7raclate 
A^ntnst the Error of the Pope He was so bold as to appeal from the pope 
to a general council which, he maintained, was superior to popes in faith 
and morals Like Marsigho of Padua, he ai^ued that a council could not 
err William of Ockham used his keen logic in Michael’s behalf and 
issued many treatises He ai^ed that popes, councils, and the fathers of 
the Church might err, but there was one infallible authority. Scripture, 
and It should be the basic rule of faith Marsigho of Padua’s 7he Dp 
fender of the Peace, described m the foregoing, was a significant docu- 
ment in the history of this struggle 

Few, if any, of these critics ever raised the question how in an age 
lAhen revolutionary changes had taken place m business, commerce, and 
industry, and, when a money economy had greatly modified the feudal 
and manonal manner of life, the far-flung spiritual empire of the Church 
was to be managed and financed With some, patriotism was the chief 
reason for criticism So, for example, the poet Francesco Petrarch (1304— 
1374), an Italian patriot and nostalgic admirer of ancient Rome, censured 
the popes of Avignon and lamented the loss which his country suffered 
because the bishop of Rome had taken up residence in Avignon How 
great was the decline since the days of majestic Rome' And when he saw 
how temporal concerns dominated papal action, he wrote in poetic 
exaggeration 

May fire from heaven ram dovMi upon thy head, 

Thou most accurst, who simple fare casts by, 

Made nch and great by others’ poverty, 

How dost thou glory in thy vile misdeed' 

Nest of all treachery, m wfaidi is bred 

Whace’er of sui luiw through the world doth fly, 

Of wme the slave, of sbth, of gluttony, 

With sensuality’s excesses fed' 

Old men and harlots through diy chambers dance, 
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Then m the midst see Belzebub advance 
With mirrors and provocatives obscene. 

Ercwhile thou wcrt not shelter’d, nursed on down, 

But naked, barefoot on the straw wert thrown 
Now rank to heaven ascends thy bfe unclean * 

THE GREAT SCHISM 

Would the pope return from Avignon’ The people of Rome, the 
Italian cardinals, and many a pious soul longed to sec the universal 
shepherd again take up his abode at the tombs of the apostles John XXII 
and Benedict Xil had thought of taking this step, but such was the tur- 
moil in Rome and in the States of the Church that the curia prevented it 
Neither Clement VI nor Innocent V! had cared to return to Rome, for 
they belonged to the French Limousin party (i.e , from Limoges) They 
were deaf to the yearning of Italians and to the fervid prayers of the 
devout. 

Pope Urban V (1362-1370) was an able and holy man whose life was 
guided by spiritual aims. He wanted to return the papacy to Rome He 
was urged by the emperor Charles IV, and the poet Petrarch seconded the 
project. But Charles VI of France (1364-1380) and the French cardinals 
sought to dissuade Urban Nevertheless he set out, landed at Corneto m 
June, 1367, and marched to Rome where he was greeted by the enthu- 
siastic shouts of the citizenry But Albomoz died and confusion reigned 
everywhere. There were riots in Viterbo and revolt threatened in other 
places, The French cardinals pressed for return to comfortable Avignon 
St. Brigitta of Sweden predicted the dire wrath of Cod if the pope should 
yield, Petrarch besought him to stay Prophecy and prayer were in vain, 
and in September, 1370 Urban left Italy for Avignon, only to die there 
on December 19. Small wonder people saw in this a mark of divine 
displeasurel 

The next pope was Gregory XI (1370-1378), a Frenchman who 
belonged to the Limousin faction Would this prevent him from returning 
to the city on the Tiber’ Papal relations with France and England went 
from had to worse. It appeared that ibe Holy See had lost al) prestige.. 
Italy was nfe with feuds and turmoil, adventurers plundered the penin- 
sula Chief among them was the Englishman John Hawkwood or, as the 
Italians called him, Giovanni Acuto The Visconti family of Milan sought 
to encroach on the States of the Church. Towns in this section were in 
the wildest confusion Force could reduce this factional life, but the papal 

* 7lie Sonnets, Triumphs, and Other Poems o/ JWrflfcb, London, 1897, 136. 
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uproot the uncomfortable doctnne of apostolic poverty. The Franciscans 
held a chapter at Perugia in 1322 which declared for the doctnne. John 
issued a bull on December 8 in which he declared in the name of the 
Roman See that all property hdd for the order should be remitted to the 
onginal donors Since this practically depnved the friars of the economic 
basis of their life, there was much consternation Michael of Cesena, 
general of the order, once a strong enemy of the Spintuak, opposed the 
pope A bitter struggle developed The Spintuals had often revealed a 
tendency to join forces with the Ghibellmes, now they hastened to sup- 
port Louis the Bavanan, king of the Romans, whom John XXII had dnven 
to take up arms against him Michael of Cesena issued his tractate 
Against the Error of ibe Pope He was so bold as to appeal from the pope 
to a general council which, he maintained, was superior to popes in faith 
and morals Like Marsigho of Padua, he argued that a council could not 
err William of Ockham used his keen logic in Michael's behalf and 
issued many treatises He argued that popes, councils, and the fathers of 
the Church might err, but there was one infallible authority, Scripture, 
and it should be the basic rule of faith Marsiglio of Padua's 7he De- 
fender of the Peace, described in the foregoing, was a significant docu- 
ment in the history of this struggle 

Few, if any, of these critics ever raised the question how in an age 
when revolutionary changes had taken place in business, commerce, and 
industry, and, when a money economy had greatly modified the feudal 
and manorial manner of life, the far flung spiritual empire of the Church 
was to be managed and financed With some, patriotism was the chief 
reason for cnticism So, for example, the poet Francesco Petrarch (1304- 
1374), an Italian patriot and nostalgic admirer of ancient Rome, censured 
the popes of Avignon and lamented the loss which his country suffered 
because the bishop of Rome had taken up residence in Avignon. How 
great was the decline since the days of majestic Rome' And when he saw 
how temporal concerns dominated papal action, he wrote in poetic 
exaggeration 

^^ay fire from heaven ram down upon thy head, 

Thou most accurst, who simple fare casts by, 

Made rich and great by otbeis’ poverty 
How dost thou glory m thy vile mi^eed' 

Nest of all treadiery m whidi is bred 

Whace’er of sm now throu^ the world doth fly, 

Of wine the sbve, of sloth, of gluttony, 

With sensuality’s excesses fed' 

Old men and harlots throi^ thy chambers dance, 
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treasury was not equal to the task. The governors appointed by Urban 
and Gregory were Frenchmen who little understood the people and their 
institutions Theirs was an impossible mission, for nationalist resentment 
flared up whenever the agents sought to put down local tyrants. Only by 
returning to Rome could the pope hope to instill obedience and institute 
effective government 

Pious people urged Gregory to return St. Cathenne begged him to take 
this step, and St Brigitta’s visions impressed everybody. Italians whose 
patriotic feelings were wounded longed to sec the papacy restored to 
Italy. Finally, Gregory set out for Italy and landed at Cometo where he 
spent Chnstmas (1377). He resumed his journey by sea, sailed up the 
Tiber, and landed on the bank near the basilica of St Paul-outside-the- 
Wall Large crowds joyfully greeted him and his attendants as he ap- 
proached the gate of St Paul on January 17 But the aged pontiff died on 
March 27 People instinctively believed that the Church and Italy faced 
another crisis Who would be elected to the chair of St Peter’ Would he 
be an Italian’ Or, if a foreigner, would he retire to the banks of the 
Rhone’ 

There were sixteen cardinals m Rome at this juncture, four Italian, one 
Spanish, and eleven French Six tamed m Av/gnon, and one was on 
mission m Tuscany The sixteen cardinals entered conclave on April 7. 
The French party was divided mto two factions, the Limousms, now 
SIX in number, who had dominated the papacy for 36 years, and the 
Galileans who were opposed This was a dangerous division, for it seemed 
that difficulties expenenced m former conclaves might be revived Need- 
less to state, the Italian cardinals were not sympathetic to the Limou- 
sms They were outvoted from the first, it was clear that a compromise 
candidate would have to be produced Such a person was found in 
Archbishop Bartolomeo Pngnano of Ban He was not a member of the 
curia, thus not an adherent to any faction The fact that he was an 
Italian won the approval of the Italian cardinals He had been a protege 
of one Limousin group, which appears to have led the Limousms to 
support him They no doubt thought that a person of such humble origin 
could readily be controlled, especially if he owed his elevation to them 
Meanwhile the Romans made their wishes known m no uncertain 
manner The government of Rome had taken all necessary steps to 
prevent irregulanties The Piazza m front of St Peter’s on the Vatican 
was filled with people vociferously crying for a Roman pope They broke 
mto some of the buildings and found their way to the papal cellars which 
increased their vivacity and turbulence The cardinals feared the dis- 
pleasure of the crowd when it should learn that a person other than a 
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the other hand, accepted Urban States in the Low Countnes, with the 
exception of Liege, joined Urban’s supporters. The emperors did likewise, 
partly out of enmity toward France Italians were Urbanists from national 
motives The religious division of nations, thus made along the lines of 
major political antagonisms, rent the peace of Europe. 


THE CONCILIAR MOVEMENT 
Christendom now was divided into two obediences — the Roman, which 
was legitimate, and the Avignonese, which was illegitimate, as the future 
would show The establishment of two curias was disastrous alike to 
papacy and religion Each pope refused to recognize the other as the 
successor of Peter Each maintained a staff of officials so that the total 
burden of Christendom was increased. Urban appointed twenty-eight 
new cardinals m September, 1378 Qement also maintained a staff in 
Avignon but on a less elaborate scale. To pay for the luxury of so large 
an organization, the machinery of tax collection perfected m the days of 
the Avignonese papacy was employed to produce the greatest possible 
revenue Furthermore, the papacy m its endeavor to collect sufficient 
income tended more and more to treat the hierarchy as a source of taxa- 
tion Benefices were disposed of with the view of bringing as much money 
into the papal coffers as possible They might be divided to create several 
livings Translation, the transfer of prelates from one see to another, was 
common Dispensations were readily granted for any canonical irregu- 
larity The papacy interfered m the internal affairs of bishoprics 
Diocesan arrangements suffered especially because of the practice of 
reservations of appointments Expectatives, or nghts to livings which had 
not yet fallen vacant, were granted for a monetary consideration in 
anticipation of vacancies Cases tried in diocesan courts were withdrawn 
to the tribunals m Avignon or Rome for the sake of fees 

When Urban VI died (1389) the cardinals at Rome chose Boniface IX 
who ruled until 1404 He led a blameless life but approached the papal 
office in so base a spirit that geniune religious devotion among the higher 
clergy became impossible He needed money above all things Hence the 
spintual power of the papacy was addressed unblushingly to the task of 
extracting the maximal revenue without which the pope could not hope to 
dominate Italy, especially Naples Everything had its price, and spintual 
offices were treated in the most mercenary manner 
Much resentment was shown in Germany toward collectors of papal 
taxes Imperial authonty was feeble, and the state was divided into 
numerous feudal principalities. There was little to prevent the papacy 
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from drawing large sums from Gennan sees and using the Church for 
secular advantages. Such was the anger of the Germans that "coOectors 
were hunted down, thrown into prison, mutilated, and even strangled 
The excitement among the clei^ in the dioceses of Cologne, Bonn, 
Xanten, Soest, and Mainz reached such a pitch that m 1 372 they bound 
themselves by oath not to pay the tenth demanded by Gregory XI, and 
to support all against tvhom action was taken, any incumbent who 
betrayed his pledge was to be deprived of his benefice and declared 
ineligible to possess one again in the future " In France also the cleigy 
resisted papal officials sent to collect taxes 
Nationalist feeling was especially strong in England, a land where the 
royal power was more highly de\ eloped than anyivhere else in Europe 
Englishmen viewed the papacy in Awgnon with suspicion after they began 
the ivar with their perermial enemy, France. William Langland opposed 
the sending of sums to the papal treasury • 

"nil Rome runners carry no silver over sea 

Graven or ungrav en, for the robber pope of France . . 

Parliament took action in t3-}3 when it forbade anyone to bring into 
the realm letters from Rome, as Avignon was called, which in any way 
might be prejudicial to the rights of the crown The Siaiiite of Provisors, 
passed in 1351, forbade granting benefices by papal letters and provided 
that bearers of such letters were to be fined and impnsoned. Next came 
the Stntnte of Praeniumre (1353) which forbade under se\ere penalty 
appeals from Church courts in the realm to the tribunals of the curia in 
Avignon. It can cause no surprise, therefore, that Englishmen in 1366 
refused the demand of Urban V for the pa>ment of tnbute of 1000 marks 
annually, which had been begun by Kmg John (d. 1216) but had rarely 
been paid since the accession of Edward 1. A spirit of political anti- 
clericalism was nfe in the land. 

The Great Schism produced a dangerous cnsis. How to end the stnfe 
It occasioned became a burning question. Ways and means were dis- 
cussed in imiversity ancles. From Paris came practical suggestions. Three 
solutions were offered abdication of the popes to be followed by the 
election of a successor by the cardmafs of both parties, arbitration by 
impartial j'udges, or a general council represenbng the Church unhersal 
Objections were raised to each of these plans. Abdication, to be \alid, 
would have to be spontaneous because the pope as Christ’s vicar recog- 
nized no one supenor to himself. It w’as impossible to secure a voluntary’ 
surrender from the obstinate rivals, each of whom was bent on asserting 
his rights and was supported by his cardinals. Arbitration also proved 
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impossible, for no pope would accept the decision of arbiters Nor was it 
possible to find impartial judges whom all could approve A committee 
of cardinals would not be impartial The same objection would also be 
made against any group of prelates or lower clerics Finally, arbitration by 
laymen was out of the question Churchmen could not accept this ex- 
pedient because it implied that the laity possessed authonty over the 
clergy 

The third suggestion, which had been advanced by Pansian scholars as 
early as 1379, proved most popular They argued that a council represent- 
ing the entire Church possessed authonty higher than that of the pope. 
The bishop of Rome was Christ's vicar, but Chnst bad always been 
considered as living in the entire Church An appeal to a general council 
representing the Church universal was an appeal to Chnst Himself and 
therefore superior to the word of popes The difficulty with this theory 
was that it denied the pontiff’s supreme position m the Church Rival 
popes would not submit tamely to such a theory Its advocates knew that 
this procedure was of doubtful legality, but they argued that it was a case 
of necessity 

Clement VII died m September, 1394 The University of Pans, the 
French crovsn, and the clergy wanted to end the schism The problem was 
also discussed by the cardinals, who feared that if they did not elect a 
pope they would raise doubts as to the validity of their own election A 
document was drawn up wherein each promised, if elected, to abdicate 
in case a majonty of the cardinals should ask him to do so The French 
court requested the cardinals not to choose a successor, but the king's 
missive and a letter from the university came too late The Aragonese 
Peter de Luna who had declared, ‘i can abdicate as easily as take off 
my hat,” was elected and took as his name Benedict XIII There was much 
disappointment m Pans Furthermore, the cardinals' choice proved un- 
fortunate Trained in canon law, Benedict took a legal view of the crisis 
and refused to abdicate 

Chagrined that these well-meant plans for reconciliation had failed and 
disgusted at the pontiff's obstinacy, the University of Pans insisted on his 
abdication Finally the clei^ymen, backed by the university, met at Pans 
from May to August, 1398 They ai^ed that the pope was Chnst’s 
vicar only as long as he preserved unity Since Benedict was prolonging 
the schism, they decided upon the bold step of withdrawing the allegiance 
of France This measure was taken on July 27 The crown issued an 
ordinance in the same tenor eariy in September By taking away support 
from Benedict they hoped to force him into submission "This withdrawal 
of obedience proved a fiasco because appointments to clerical posts now 
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a general council (May, 1408). Benedict, feeling insecure in Avignon, 
fled to Perpignan 

Negotiations between Gregory’s and Benedict’s cardinals were opened 
at Livorno They, as well as Chnstendom, were disgusted with the quarrel 
and in July issued a request to the clergy to appear in a general council 
to be held at Pisa in March, 1409 Gregory retired to Rimini and sought 
to take a leaf from the cardinals’ book by convoking a council in the 
province of Aquileia or in lands subject to Ravenna It actually convened 
at Cividale but was so poorly attended that its sessions were of no conse- 
quence Benedict also summoned a council to Perpignan which sat from 
November, 1408 to February, 1409 Over one hundred prelates attended, 
and a commission was named to discuss the matter of unity Instead of 
justifying Benedict, as the pontiff had expected, it urged that he resign. 
Benedict was obdurate and in March excommunicated the council just as 
the clergy were coming from all parts to Pisa in response to the invitation 
of the cardinals 

The cathedral of Pisa was famed for its beauty Equally noteworthy 
were the campanile or leanmg tower, the baptistery, and the Campo Santo 
decorated by some of the great painters of the early Renaissance The 
cathedra], today still supreme in its loveliness, was the scene of the tnal 
Here representatives of the Church met cardinals of both parties, arch- 
bishops, generals of the great orders, bishops, abbots, delegates of 
cathedral chapters or their proctors, professors of canon law and theology, 
ambassadors of secular pnnees, and envoys of universities The legal 
bases of the council troubled the churchmen Well might they hesitate, for 
popes would not admit that councils had supreme authority m faith and 
morals There was danger that Chnstendom would disown whatever they 
might seek to accomplish Finally, it was agreed that, if the popes persisted 
m the schism which they had sworn to bnng to an end, they were guilty 
of heresy, and the cardinals as represenUtives of the Church should 
provide a new pope Gregory and Benedict were cited before the council, 
but, when they failed to appear, were declared contumacious and 
deposed The cardinals therefore proceeded to elect a new pope Choice 
fell upon a Franciscan, Peter Philai^, who took the name of Alexander V. 
For a moment it was fondly hoped that the schism had come to an end 
A few members of the Pisan council were eager for reform of abuses, 
and consideration of this matter had been set for July 15, 1409 The 
cardinals were quite willing to depose the two popes and elect a third, but 
reform of abuses on which they themselves throve proved unpopular 
Nevertheless, they protested against annates, tenths, exemptions from 
episcopal visitorial authority, translation of bishops from one see to 
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another without consulting them, the practically unlimited appeal to papal 
courts, and the complicated character of procedure in the papal chancery 
Many of the fathers wished to return home, they could not be interested 
in something which would hurt their own interests A sop was thrown to 
the advocates of reform. Alexander V made a few trivial concessions and 
announced that another council would be held in April, 1412 The council 
closed on August 7. Now there were three popes, three curias, three 
obediencesl The evils under which die Church had labored for a genera- 
tion had only been aggravated. 

Alexander V died in May, 1410, and was succeeded by John XXIIJ, 
an unworthy choice. Benedict had retired to Peniscola Gregory retired 
to Rimini. John soon had the support of most Italians He next sought the 
help of Emperor Sigismund, a hearty supporter of the conciliar theory 
who recognized John as the true pope who believed his wishes would 
prevail at the next council, to be held m Rome in 1412 It accomplished 
nothing beyond ordering a new council to meet at Constance in Novem- 
ber, 1414, 


THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE 

The Council of Constance (1414-1418) was opened on November 5, 

1414. It was a magnificent assemblage 29 cardinals, 3 patriarchs, 33 
archbishops, about 150 bishops, more than 100 abbots and 50 deans 
from all quarters of Chnstendom. TTie English group led the way and 
formed a nation, and the Cemians and French followed their example. 
The Italians could only do likewise. A fifth nation, the Spanish, was 
added, and their cardinals as a group were also granted one vote. A 
unanimous vote of all the nations was necessary for a conciliar decree. 

The council was influenced by the spirit of the age. The Hundred 
Years' War was in progress England and Germany were hostile toward 
France. Pope John and his Italian cardmals were distrusted. The lower 
clergy, secular princes, and representatives of the universities were 
allowed to vote on all questions m the nations Nationalism thus threat- 
ened to ovenvhelm the counol, which was supposed to be ecumenical. 
The universal and nonnational Church of the Middle Ages seemed about 
to founder among the new states of the Renaissance. 

The theoretical basis of conciliar action was laid down on Apnl 6, 

1415, in the revolutionary decree Sacrosaitct It stated that a council, duly 
formed, had full authority to legislate for the Church and that the pope 
Vas subjert to its decisions 
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This sacred synod of Constance . . . declares first that itself, lawfully as- 
sembled in the Holy Spirit, forming a general counal and representing the 
Catholic church, has its power immediately from Christ, and everyone, of 
whatever status and rank he may be, and even the pope, is bound to obey 
It in matters pertaining to the faith, and to the abobtion of the said sclusra, 
and to the general reformation of the cdiurch of Cod in head and members 
Further it declares that anyone of whatever condition, status, or rank, and 
even the pope, who confumaaously shall refuse to obey the orders, decrees, 
ordinances, or instructions, made or to be made by this sacred synod and by 
any other general counal lawfully assembled, concerning or in any way re- 
lating to the aforesaid objects, shall, unless he comes to a nght mind, be 
subjected to due penance and appropriately punished ■*'' 

Three questions confronted the fathers* schism, heresy, and reform* 
The first of these was easily disposed of, for all were agreed on this point 
John XXIII was eager to place the question of heresy in the foreground 
in order to put off reform and the question of unity. John Hus' ideas 
were popular in Bohemia Just as Wycltffitc heresy in England was asso- 
ciated with nationalism, so Hus’ doctrines stimulated Czech nationalist 
feeling (For the teachings of Wycliffe and Hus see following chapter) 
Hus was summoned to the council, and Emperor Sigismund granted him 
a safe conduct The great leader, hoping to bnng the fathers to his point 
of view, appeared in Constance early m November, but was arrested and 
put in prison Sigismund, though irate at the violation of his safe-conduct, 
was zealous to make the council a success and, rather than endanger it 
for the sake of a heretic, yielded to the arguments of theologians and 
canonists Hus was condemned to be burned This sentence, earned out 
in July, 1415, raised a storm of nationalist passion in Bohemia directed 
against Germany and the papacy 

Schism was a more difficult matter, for each of the three popes had his 
supporters Everybody was disgusted with Benedict's legalism. He had 
few supporters outside Navarre, Castile, and Aragon. As for Gregory XII, 
the years had taken their toll Besides, his nephews upon whom he had 
relied so much had weakened his posihon He still had a few supporters 
but was ready to yield to the inevitable He abdicated in July, 1415 when 
the council legalized his pontifical acts But John proved more obstinate 
When stories of his unpnestly character were passed about, the council 
induced him to promise to resign if his avals would also take this step. 
But John fled in March, whereupon the council proceeded against him 
Every transaction of his past was laid bare. It was no enviable record, 
and he was deposed in May, 1415 Emperor Sigismund now proceeded as 
Laflan, Documents p J95 
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agent of the council to meet Benedict’s proctors m Perpignan, but that 
pontiff refused to ha\e anything to do with him. And his supporters, the 
kings of Castile, Navarre, and Amgon, were weary of the obstinate pope 
and threatened to withdraw their obedience and came to an understand- 
ing with Sigismund. The Council at Constance, no longer in fear of divi 
sion and dissension, deposed Benedict in July, 1417 on the ground that 
he supported schism and acted as a heretic. 

To reform the Church ^vas more didtcult than to deal wnth the three 
popes, for reform rniohed the interests of many parties The cardinals 
were loath to see their pnsileges taken aw’ay, whereas the lower clergy 
were eager for reformation “in head and members,’’ as they expressed it 
The matter could not be put off after Huss had been executed and the 
three popes deposed. A commission had been appointed to draft a pro- 
gram of reform. But cardinals and other prelates wanted to postpone 
action. A new commission, composed of five men from each of the five 
nations, was named The policy adopted by the cunal party, on the other 
hand, was to press for the election of a pope The reform party opposed 
this step, knowing that a pontiff might close the council and thus avoid 
curtailment of "abuses" on which the cuna throve. Finally, the emperor 
was forced to agree to an election, with reformation to be undertaken 
immediately after. To pacify the opposition, the decree yreijiietis was 
issued in October, 14J7. 

TMs decree, one of the most sinking doaiments issued by the Council, 
aimed to provide a parliamentary government for the Church. 

The frequent holduig of general councils is one of the chief means of culti- 
vating the Lard's field. It senes to uproot the bnars, thorns, and thistles of 
heresies, errors, and schisms, to corsect eicesses, to restore what is marred, 
and to cause the Lord’s vine to bring forth fruit of the richest fertility. 
Neglect of counab spreads and fosieis the said evds. This is dearly proved 
by the records of the past aod amstderstion of the preseat. Wherefore, by 
this perpetual edict, we provide, decree, and ordam that henceforth general 
counab shall alwa^-s be held every ten >ean in places vvhidi the supreme 
pontiff shall be bound to appoint and assign, with the approval and consent 
of the council, one month before the condosion of the preceding counoL la 
the absence of a pope, the couocil itself shall appoint the place of meeting. 
Thus, with a certau) continuify, a ooonal wiD a]w'a>’s either be fancaoning 
or be awaited at the end of a defimte period.** 

.Martin V, a member of the Roman family of Colonna and a cardinal, 
was elected pope in November, 1417. The nations preferred him because 
he stood aloof from all factions He professed a desire for reform, but it 
** Laffan, cp til . pp 196-197 
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soon became apparent that the naUons could not agree. In January, 1413, 
he announced some changes in cunal and episcopal gOv emment. In March 
a decree was issued containing a few mild reforms. Other points were 
settled by concordats or treaties bctw’ecn the pope and the English, 
French, and German nations The council was weary; its members were 
eaccr to return home Martin dissohcd the council on Apnl 22. 

The Church rejoiced o\ cr the healing of the schism. Many now looked 
forward to the new council which was to reforni the Church. According 
to the decree 7re(iueits it was to meet five years after the closing of 
Constance Martin issued a bull for its meeting in Pavia m 1423. It was 
an impressive assembly but accomplished nothing After being oi^anizcd 
into nations, the council was transferred to Siena because of the plague 
The cunal party eared little for reform, and its intngucs were so skillful 
that the nations were set against one another. Mothmg could be accom- 
plished, and the council was dissolved m March, 1424 

THE COUNCIL OF BASEL FAILURE OF THE 
CONCILIAR IDEA 

Meanwhile the Christian community was rocked by the Husitc heresy 
in Bohemia Czech national fccimg stood arrayed agamst the Church and 
against German nationalism Sigismund and hts subjects could not cope 
with the situation and appealed to pope Martin V who proposed a 
crusade But instead, on February 1, 1431, he convoked a council to meet 
at Basel Martin was succeeded by Eugcnius IV (m3i-i447). The new 
pope at his election promised extensive reforms of the Church m head and 
members But cunal leadership showed itself hostile to conciliar preten- 
sions Cardinal Ccsanni, appointed by Martin to preside as papal delegate, 
appealed to the Bohemians to return to the Church 
Pope Eugenius was fnghfened when the council began negotiating with 
the Ilusites He disliked the note of radicalism which could clearly be 
heard Accordingly m December he issued a bull dissolving the council, 
but It refused to obey Ccsanni was disappointed because the papal policy 
did not take into consideration the gravity of the I lusite question. Finally, 
m February, 1432, the council reasserted the principles advanced at 
Constance m the decree Sflcrosaiicl This was a remarkable step because 
It was taken m opposition to a pope who was universally accepted, 
whereas the fathers as Pisa and Constance had to deal with pontiffs, 
regarded in most quarters as schismatic 
The council now proceeded with its oi^anization To avoid the dif- 
ficulties presented by nationalist interest which had wrought much 
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damage at Constance, it was decided to form four deputations or com- 
mittees for faith, peace, reformation, and general business Each deputa 
tion was to consist of an equal number of representatises of the four 
nations, Italian, French, German, and Spanish. Cardinals, prelates, 
masters, and doctors, and also lower clergy were admitted to the deputa- 
tions. Approval of three deputations was necessary for a concdiar decree 
Each member possessed one vote regardless of his rank m the Church 
Membership was changed each -1 months A committee of tvselve pre 
pared the general business. At the head stood the president. Cardinal 
Cesanni. 

This organization made it possible for the loner clergy to insist upon 
reform. Emperor Sigismund’s support gave strength to the council, espe- 
cially when the pontiff withheld his approval. The work of reform began 
early in 1433. iMuch of it was consistent mtb the provisions of canon 
law. Diocesan and provincial s>'nods were to be held regularly. Clencal 
conduct, care of Church properties, and all matters pertaining to public 
services were to be scrutinized An effort was made to restore the autono- 
mous character of the Church by ordaining that capitular and other elec- 
tions should be final Papal incomes from the collation of benefices thus 
came to an end. These and other measures vv ere not at all radical. Only 
one can be classed as such, the decree of June 26, 1434, which placed 
general councils above popes It declared that councils should meet every 
ten years and that each newly elected pope was to take an oath that 
councils were superior to popes. 

Eugenius, displeased at this revolutionary spirit, sought to transfer the 
council to some city in Italy. The quarrel with the council became so 
bitter that Eugenius dissolved it on September IS, 1437, and fixed Ferrara 
as the place of future meetings. This choice was dictated by the papal 
desire to win a diplomatic triumph over the council at Basel. The Greek 
Orthodox Church, after having maintained an existence independent of 
the Latin Church ever since 1054, now sought help against the Turks. 
The Greek fathers appealed Co Eugenius and the council, but soon per- 
ceived that the pope was the acknowledged head of the Church Eugenius 
favored them by naming s pfsce in Italy more readily arrcssibJe than 
Basel. By thus vs inning Creek recognition of his headship, Eugenius vs on 
a Signal advantage over the counciL Cesarini abandoned the schismatic 
council in January and joined the cunal party. TTie more democratic 
clement novs* tnumphed at Basel Cardinal Louis de I’/Mlcmand, bishop of 
Aries, succeeded to the pixsideniy The papal bull of dissolution was 
annulled on the ground that councils were superior to popes. Eugenius 
was deposed. 
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The Council of Ferrara opened in January, 1438 It was organized m 
three groups, or slaliis- the first comprised cardinals, archbishops and 
bishops, the second, abbots, and the third, doctors and lower clergy. A 
vote of two-thirds was necessary for a decision in a status. Thus the 
upper clergy were certain to dominate the proceedings, ft was a most re- 
markable assembly. Grave and proud digmtanes of the Greek Church 
who disliked to beg favor of the Latins mingled and debated with the 
theologians of the West Business was prepared by two committees repre- 
senting the Latin and Greek Churches In January, 1439 the council was 
transferred to Florence because of the pest In June the Greeks agreed 
with reservations to the supremacy of the pope and to other points The 
results were drawn up in the bull Caelautur Coeh which was proclaimed 
in the Church of Santa Maria del Fiore over which the proud monument 
of the Renaissance, the dome of Brunelleschi, had just been erected 
The Council of Florence came to an end in 1439 While its decisions 
were later repudiated by the Creeks, nevertheless Eugcnius won sub- 
stantial benefits from it His prestige was enhanced throughout Christen- 
dom, that of the Council at Basel was lowered After Eugemus had been 
deposed, the fathers in Basel proceeded to elect a new pope Choice fell 
upon Amadeus, formerly count of Savoy, who had renounced his earthly 
titles to live a religious life He took as his name Felix V But the council 
met with much opposition Stgismund disapproved of this radical step, 
and, after his death in December, 1437, his electors and other subject 
princes with few exceptions declared their neutrality m the struggles 
between the contestants France also rejected Felix A number of uni- 
versities pronounced in his favor, which was natural because the conciliar 
idea sprang from academic circles 

The reform movement seemed to end m a debacle Disgusted at the 
rebuffs at Pisa, Constance, Siena, and Basel, the champions of the conciliar 
theory at Pans now looked to the French king to adopt the refomiing 
decisions made at Basel TTiese were incorporated in the twenty-three 
decrees of the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges in 1438 Annates were dis- 
continued, and, instead, payments, only about a fifth as large as former 
contributions, w’cre to be paid to the Holy See Chapters were to be free 
m episcopal elections This was an attempt to make the Church autono- 
WV5US as i-t oncft had btew Kvd was m theory But it had other results 
The Church fell under the power of the crown, for m securing these 
privileges the clergy acted as a French and not as a Catholic and non- 
national clergy At Basel nationalism asserted itself successfully because 
of the quarrel between pope and council It rested upon the new forces 
in economics and statecraft characteristic of the age of the Renaissance 
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The Gennans followed the French example and in March, 1439, accepted 
some of the decrees. 

The Council of Basel now degenerated rapidly. Its extreme hostility 
to the pope and its schismatic actions alienated most people The dis- 
cordant fathers of the council were no match for the cuna with its 
harmonious policy. Eugenius’ cause was well represented by Aeneas 
Sylvius Piccolomini. In 1447 this clever Italian with persuasive language 
induced Frederick 111 (1440-1493) to abandon neutrality and recognize 
Eugenius. The Concordat of Vienna followed in 1448 and renewed the 
terms laid down in a concordat made at Constance between Martin V 
and Germany. By this time the Council of Basel uas abandoned by all. 
Felix V, weary of his office, abdicated Eugenius died in February, 1447 
and was succeeded by Nicholas V (J447-J455) In 1449 the schismatic 
fathers of Basel, conceding their failure, also elected Nicholas, made Felix 
a cardinal, and decreed their own dissolution 
The conciliar movement thus ended in victory for papal supremacy It 
heralded the end of local autonomy m the Church Sometimes writers 
have deplored this turn in its fortunes, but it was inevitable. Church 
foundations had long been exposed to the greed of princes Abuses 
became rampant, and the papacy in its solicitude for the freedom of the 
Church had sought to control local offices. Thus had been founded the 
papal rule of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries But in the age of the 
Renaissance there arose a new species of ruler, po\s erful because of the 
support which the bourgeoisie gave him. New economics made possible 
new autocratic pnnccs whose desire to control the Church in their realms 
threatened the unity of Christendom. Universal Christian conscience 
therefore supported popes against councils because popes alone could 
insure unity in the Church. 

This sentiment enabled Pius 11 (1458-1464) to issue his bull Execra- 
bilis On January 18, 1460. It put an end to the theones enunciated in the 
decrees Sacrosanct and 7recfuens 

An execrable abase, unheard of in former ages, has grown up in our tune 
Some persons, embued with the spirit of rebellion, not m order to obtain 
more equitable judgment but to escape the consequences of their irusdeeds, 
presume to appeal to a future council from the Roman pontiff, the vicar of 
Jesus Christ . . . Anyone not wholly ignorant of the laws can see how 
contrary this is to the Sacred canons and how injunous to Chnstendom And 
vtho will not pronounce it ndicolous that appeal should be made to what 
does not exist and the time of whose future existence is unknown There- 
fore . we condemn such appeals and denounce them as erroneous and 
detestable ... If anyone . . . diall act omtranwise, he shall ifiso facto 
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incur sentence of excommumcahon, from \>hidt he cannot be absolved but 
by the Roman pontiff and vthen at tlie pout of death '* 

The Great Schism and the conciliar movement thus ended in tnumph 
for the papacy because people wanted to see but one successor of Peter 
as vicar of Christ Reform so urgently needed was sacrificed for unity, 
and the Renaissance papacy came into existence, wealthy and corrupt 
This was a dangerous condition, for sooner or later some intrepid spint 
like Wycliffe or Hus would nse to protest against this worldlmess. Two 
generations after the bull fxecrnbilis Martin Luther, an Augustinian fnar, 
voiced a national protest and broke with the Church 
"Laffan, cp cit p 120 



Chapter 6 


POPULAR RELIGION AT THE CLOSE 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


rr' HE FOREGOING CHAPTERS havc presented in brief outline the central 
w/ teaching of the medieval Church and the political, social, and cultural 
activities created on account of it. The question now to be considered js 
How did the Church succeed m imparting to the faithful its doctrines 
and ethical concepts? The answer to this query is one of paramount 
interest, for the medieval Church spiritually frucofied the cultural milieu 
in which the Renaissance appeared and against aspects of which the 
leaders of the Reformation revolted 

FASHIONING THE PEOPLE’S FAITH 

The medics al Church successfully taught the faith of Christ to its 
children. In fact, the Church was surprisingly efficient, considering the 
practica] difficulties that had to be overcome in teaching the youth, TTie 
average layman could not understand the Latin of the Church's Lturg>*. 
But tMs was not so senous as might be supposed. The Mass, central 
ceremony in the liturgy, was a prayer service. Worshipers attending Mass 
did so to adore the Real Presence of Christ under the species of bread and 
W’ine. Also it is to be noted that the Mass, except on rare formal occasions, 
was a low Mass, one in which the celebrant inaudibly and without ac- 
companiment of music read the service while the worshipers silently 
adored the Body and Blood of Christ and partook of it, for i* hKh no 
literary ability was necessary. 

Medieval Christian homes were successful in inculcating a love for the 
faith. Having baptized their children "into Christ's mystical body," they 
proceeded to teach them by precept and example the external and the 
intenor acts of the faith. Children learned almost spontaneously to make 
the sign of the cross (v.hich realty was a prayer) and to make it cor- 
rectly. They were taught to say the Our Jatber and the Jfuil !Mary They 
109 
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lamed about their sp.ntual tnends, the grat^dy ol sautts, and that 
they should set up candles before the.r images. They acquired such pious 
practices as fasting, carrying palms and candles taking ashes, going 
pjgnmage They also learned to go to church, that they should be CO - 
hmied, confess then sms, do penance, and go to communion When dl 
or in danger of death, they sserc taught that they should be shnsen and, 
after death be buried in consecrated ground. This ssas the ordinaiy 
program for a la) man If, hosseser, he ssanted to become a pnest, he 
knese he should be celibate, seek some education, and esenlually receisc 
the sacrament of holy orders In all these pious efforts the home had the 


cooperation of the pansh priest and the community , 11.1 

The Bible has been correctly desenbed as being the "most studied book 
of the Middle Ages This does not mean that the Bible svas read by 
everybody, however The medieval peasant population of Spain, France, 
and Italy as vs ell as the Germanic peoples, the Celts, the Magyars, and 
the Slavs, except in rare exceptions, v\cre illiterate. But social changes of 
vast import v\crc taking place m European life from the >car 1000 
onvsard A ventable revolution in trade and manufacture took place 
during the next three centuries The volume of cash money increased 
markedly New tovsms appeared in all areas ideally situated for com- 
merce and industry By 1 300 there vccre more tovv ns in the Rhineland, the 
Low Countnes, and France than ever existed in this area under the Roman 


Empire 

This phenomenal increase in population profoundly modified the life 
and habits of the people Fonncrly, for the larger part, they had lived by 
tilling the soil either as freemen or as unfree serfs The rest, a small per- 
centage, belonged either to the ruling class or to the clergy But because 
of the socioeconomic changes listed above, old existing organizations or 
new ones — monarchies, feudal states, the Church, tovvns, guilds, and 
business concerns (banks) — ^were in constant need of helping hands. 
This expanding business activity in turn stimulated the study of Latin, 
the language in which not only ecclesiastical but also records and official 
orders of secular governments vsere dravsn up Later, after about 1300, 
officials more and more kept their accounts m the vernaculars 

Widelv read literary works v^^tten by laymen appeared in the mother 
tongue Among them, to mention only a few of the more prominent, were 
the Flemish Tlistorical JWirror by Jacob Van Maerlant (d. 129P), the 
Italian Diuine Comedy by Dante (d 1321), the Chronicle by Mattco 
Viliam, and the incomparable Canlerbury Titles by Chaucer (d HOO). 
The large number of books written in Latin attests to a widespread ability 
to read books in that tongue Among examples may be mentioned the 
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£i/e of Cbmt by Ludolphus of Saxony (d. 1377) and the ImstaUoii of 
Cl)ri5t by Thomas a Kempis (d. 1471), two of the most widely influential 
books imtten dunng this penod. 

PIETY AND THE THEME OF DEATH 

Nowhere is the spint of our late medieval forebears applied to religious 
teaching better illustrated than m the perennial theme of death. This was 
quite natural in view of the fact that all men are destined to die The 
Church kept the thought constantly before her children, teaching them 
ever to pray for a happy death as, for example, in the pehtion Ave ‘^larta 
And had not St. Paul in I Corinthians stated the Christian hope of im- 
mortality by writing that the children of the faith shall, at the final resur- 
rection, "put on immortality," for it was written "Death is swallowed up 
in victory. O Death, where is thy victory ■> O Death, where is thy stmg’" 
The popular view of death as held at that time was not so much one of 
pessimism as one of hope mingled with fear and despair and trust based 
on divine promises. 

The practical artistic skill of the closing Middle Ages, utilized to ex- 
press the prevailing faith, produced a number of popular artistic motifs. 
The representation of the "Three Living and the Three Dead" became 
common. In this, three young men or women are suddenly confronted by 
three departed beings. Sometimes these latter expressed pious sentiments 
intended to emphasize the fleeting character of this life. Such figures were 
put into manusenpts and printed books Pictures of decomposing human 
forms also became universal. The "Dance of Death" was another pic- 
tonal favonte, and may be regarded as the completed development of the 
theme of the “Three Living and the Three Dead." It represented dead 
forms of leading living popes, bishops, cardinals, princes, knights, and 
laborers in process of decomposition. Mottoes were commonly employed 
to impress religious truths. Some of these sliil linger with us, a legacy of 
this age in which the thoughts of man were so deeply concerned with 
death. Probably the best known is ilfeinenlo Hfon 

A number of books designed to instruct the layman attained a great 
circulation. Tbe ^llirror of Human Safvalion was written before 1300 but 
became increasingly popular dunng the closing Middle Ages because of 
its growing appeal to the laity. It was an illustrated life of Chnst and the 
Virgin. Each scene was accompamed by three pictures from the Old 
Testament which were supposed to foreshadow the mission of Chnst. 
Thus the Annunciation was shown with pictures of Mary kneeling and 
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a white Illy nearby, Gideon and the fleece, and the meeting of Rebecca 
and Eleazar A commentary uas prepared for each scene. 

Another best seller, the Bibfe of the Poor, older probably than 7he 
?>Urror of Vimian Sahalton, also won great populanty in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries It was a senes of pictures representing the life of 
Christ, each of which was accompanied by two from the Old Testament. 
Bnef descriptions were placed at the side of these pictures. When the 
art of pnnting became common, these books were lavishly embellished 
by woodcuts It is in such books rather than in the Summa Jbeoh^tca 
of Thomas Aquinas that one gets glimpses of what fed the minds of the 
simple and devout faithful 

The Ari of Dyiii^ composed at the opening of the fifteenth century, is 
especially illuminating from the standpoint of common beliefs In it were 
written the hopes, fears, and terrors of the human heart Life’s drama was 
retold in the realistic and somber accounts of the age Editions filled with 
woodcuts of the devil and his minions were studied, and many a child 
must have derived vivid impressions from them One such picture shows 
a dying man surrounded by spirits of sinister aspect who recall to him 
the sms which disfigure his past One tells him that he has lived m 
immorality, a second declares that he has borne false testimony, a third 
recounts to him other sms, a fourth reminds him that he has killed a man, 
and a fifth demon, a strange creature half human and half ox, tells him 
that he has lived a stingy life Other pictures show the dying man being 
comforted by his pncst, or oppressed by the thought of his house and 
treasure which he is about to leave, the last determined onslaught of 
the devil and his evil company, and, finally, the departure of the soul 
which IS received by the angels in heaven while the demons, enraged and 
m confusion, stand helplessly by the bedside crying, "Our hope is gone,” 
‘‘We have lost a soul,” "1 am consumed with wrath,” and "O the shame 
of it' 

These ideas also savored of the preaching in the vernacular tongues, 
for there was more preaching m medieval times than is often assumed by 
modern WTiters As the populations in towns increased and the power of 
the laity became greater, it was mevntablc that preachers should seek to 
teach and exhort m the vcmaoilar Fnais often preached m this way. 
Practical manuals showing how sermons should be drawn up became 
popular The gloomy view of hfe and the insistence upon the theme of 
death led preachers to become ghoulish in their homiletic oratory Of one 
exhorter it is reported that he would "pomt his audience to the skulls and 
bones of the departed, bidding them reflect how through the mouth once 
so delectable to kiss, so delicate m its eating and its dnnkmg, through 
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St. Vincent was the patron of vinedressers in parts of southern France for 
no other reason, it appears, than that his name contained the French word 
Pin, Wine 

St Roch was a fourteenth-century saint who won fame in stopping the 
pest Sanitary science was almost completely unknown m the closing 
Middle Ages Disease was common and pestilence often spread with 
ternfying rapidity among the crowded populace of towns. His power to 
stay Its spread explains the great populanty of St. Roch The Venetians 
particularly prized his intercessory powers because they were especially 
exposed to the diseases of the Onent. Small wonder that they finally stole 
St Roch's body from Montpellier in the hope that it would protect their 
city from the plague' It became customary in towns to place a figure of 
St Roch on the side of houses faang the street St Denis was petitioned 
for help in headache and insanity because he was beheaded St. Apollonia 
was thought to be efficacious in relieving toothache St Lucy could help 
m eye trouble St Agatha, popular In Sicily, was supposed to prevent 
earthquakes 

The cult of the Fourteen Helpers in Meed was popular It was men- 
tioned for the first time toward the close of the thirteenth century and 
spread from Germany to other lands Of this group, St Barbara was 
petitioned for help against sudden death by lightning, St Blaise for 
troubles of the throat, St Chnstopher against sudden death in storms and 
accidents, St Denis against headache and rabies, St Erasmus against 
intestinal troubles, St George against fever, St Margaret against insanity 
and for aid in pregnancy, St Pantaleon against tuberculosis, and St 
Vitus against epilepsy The other saints of this group were Cynacus, 
Achatius, Giles, Cathenne, and Eustachius 

The Virgin Mary was the most popular of all saints, for everyone could 
understand her She was believed lo have special influence with her Son 
She became a ventable queen of heaven, and men and women thought 
lovingly of her and addressed their prayers to her for help in their appeals 
to God and to Chnst Some of the sweetest faces ever created were made 
of her m stone for the churches The one on the south porch of the 
transept of Amiens cathedral is especially famous. The Stabal !Mater 
Dolorosa one of the noblest hymns ever penned, deals with her sorrows. 
The mournful view of life charactenstic of the age naturally led pious 
folk to reflect long and sympathetically upon the Virgin’s Seven Sorrows 
They also loved to think about her Seven Joys The hymn Stabat 51fd(er 
Speciosd also became widely known. The Virgin's hold upon piety was 
also slrengthened by the Franciscans and Dominicans, the former of 
whom advocated the dogma of her immaculate conception Many shnnes 
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enactment of the play was given. The acting and production of these 
unprofessional players did not constitute a very exalted form of dramatic 
art Often the crudity and naivete of the untutored townsman appeared 
throughout On the other hand, a refined punty breathed through some of 
the better ones Townsmen also loved to stage magnificent religious pro- 
cessions Many a tov,n had its annual celebration during which the clergy 
bore relics about the streets Such were the processions of the Holy 
Blood in Bruges, Corpus Chnsti in Antwerp, and the Miracle in St. Mark’s 
Square in Venice 

Pilgnmages were immensely popular. It is said that in the county of 
Norfolk m England there were as many as seventy shnnes. That of Our 
Lady of Walsmgham enjoyed more than local repute Pilgrims flocked to 
it from distant parts, even from the continent The tombs of St. Edward 
the Confessor m Westminster Abbey and of St Thomas in Canterbury 
were famous shnnes The fatter has ^en immortalized by Chaucer: 

And speaaily, from every shires ende 
Of Engelond, to Caunterbury they wende, 

The holy btisful martir for to selte 

That hem hath holpen, whan that they were seke.* 

More famous still were the shrines of St James at Compostella In Spain 
and St Peter’s in Rome Roads leading to them were among the busiest 
highways m Christendom To these shnnes came a constant stream of 
men and women to ask the saints to help them in their difficulties. Relics 
were kept in reliquanes and shnnes At Cologne a magnificent golden 
receptacle studded with precious stones contained the bones of the Three 
Magi The tomb of St Thomas in Canterbury was decorated with lavish 
care Tunn was famous because it contained the Holy Shroud which had 
covered Chnst s body The Holy Girdle which, it was believed, the Virgin 
dropped at her Assumption was preserved at Prato Great zeal was dis- 
played in collecting relics Elector Fredenck of Saxony brought together 
mto his church in Wittenberg more than 5000 of them In the elector’s 
treasury there were a part of the bunting bush which Moses saw and a 
piece o( the true cross on which Chiisl suffered An uncntrcal collector 
was willing to buy anything labeled as the relic of a saint. 

POPULARITY OF MYSTICAL THOUGHT 
Mysticism was a natural type of religious thought of the Middle Ages. 
Dunng the height of this penod theologians and philosophers had reared 
» 7he Complete IPcrks of pepflrey Cbaucer. Oxford, n d , p <19 
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an imposing sjsicm of thought mainly on the basis of Anstoilc’s phi- 
losophy. Ncoplatoniiiit aho haJ found us uay into scholastic thought 
and had assumml a donnnani role before the death of Thomas Aquinas 
(i27-l). Whcncscr mysticism entered the thought of the great thinkers, it 
remained subordinated to the rational part of scholastic philosophy But 
many people, immersed in the multitudinous cares of their life, found it 
easier to follow the intuicitc and m>'sticat thought m theology and phi- 
losophy than the more abstruse and logical parts of the systems 

Master Eckhart (d. 132'd), a teamed Ccmian Dominican, adopted an 
intuithc Keoplatonic \icw of life. lie taught that Cod, ssho is a spmt 
working in all things and creating ad things, is the life and being of all 
things. TTic sou} possesses a spark of this divine intelligence TTie supreme 
end of man is to bnng about the birth of Cod tn his soul. Only in com- 
plete abandonment to 1 lim can this be accomplished The presence of Cod 
kindles a burning love of virtue. Love, feeling, and character appeared 
more valuable to Eckhart than theology and the ordinances of the Church. 
Eckhart had two famous pupils, Taulcr (d 1361) and Suso (d. 1362). 
The Friends of Cod, a group of German mystics, derived much insplra* 
tion from them and included laymen as wed as nuns and friars. 

The popularity of mysticism in this century was partly due to the feel- 
ing that the visible Church of Chnst v«'as not what it ought to be. Ecclesi- 
astics Vvcre engrossed in secular concerns, and the papacy was becoming 
a great tax-gathenng institution. Mystics set Iiitic store by external rules, 
preferring rather to seek immediate understanding of God and personal 
union with Him. They felt little need of pnesOy intercessors. The hier- 
archy did not approve of this type of piety because it lessened respect for 
the visible organ of salvation established on earth by Christ who intended 
that the sacraments should be the means of salvation. This manner of 
mystical thinking often savored of heresy, and Eckhart's teachings were 
condemned as heretical 

The greatest of these mystics was the BrabanQon John Ruysbrocck 
(1294-1381). It is not certain, but it is probable that he was related to 
the mystics of the Rhenish valley. This "ecstatic doctor" was a simple 
priest in Brussels where he carried on a vigorous polemic against the 
pantheistic excesses of a woman named Blocmardine. Later he retired to 
a convent at Grocnendael near Brussds where he wrote treatises in which 
he systematized his teachings about the mystical life 7he JJorttmeut of 
the Spirilufll ^tarna^e, the Spdrfcfiii^ Slone, the Xiii^dom of the Covers 
of Qod, and other of his works arc of the highest importance in studying 
the spread and influence of the mystical doanne among the townsmen. 

With Gerard Groot (d 1384), a Netherlander, this mystical teaching 
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passed into a new phase, the devolto moJeuia. or new devotion. He 
studied at Pans, taught at Cologne, and worked at Dev enter. He collected 
around him a group of admirers who were deeply impressed by his piety. 
Groot was practical in his religious thought and labor. His simpliaty pre- 
vented him from adopting the complicated spiritual ways of Ruysbroeck 
and the Rhenish mystics He disliked the refined subtleties of scholastic 
philosophy, and insisted upon a direct application of Chnst's teaching as 
set forth in the Sermon on the Mount. Groot’s influence was exercised 
mainly through the Brethren of the Common Life and the Augustinian 
Canons of Windesheim in the Netherlands 
The Brethren of the Common Life were an order of laymen living 
according to a rule, leading a life of service among the poor and un- 
fortunate, and teaching the young Their practical piety impressed all who 
came m contact with them They did not take irrevocable vows. This vvas 
a novel idea, and certain Dominicans at the Council of Constance de- 
manded legislation forbidding lay communities such as the Brethren to 
live according to rule But the fathers of the Council refused, and the 
order established houses throughout the Low Countnes, France, and 
Germany The congregation of Windesheim was a cloistered group with 
ideas very like those of the Brethren This order grew until it numbered 
over one hundred houses Their praaical devotional life produced a 
remarkable classic, 7be ^miioiion cf Cbml, by Thomas ^ Kempis (d. 
1471) vsho spent many years m a cloister at Mount St Agnes near 
Zwolle 

The Brethren w ere not the only scmimonastic body called into exist- 
ence by the spinuial needs of the day Communities of women called 
Beguines appeared in Flanders as early as the thirteenth century. Their 
houses were centers of religious instruction and urban welfare work. The 
sisters promised to obey a supenor but did not take the v ow s of pov erty 
and celibacy They became popular and their houses, called beguinages, 
were established m all towns of the Low Countries and in many places m 
France, Germany, and elsewhere The Ale\ian» vsere a group of lay 
brethren engaged in canng for the sick and burying the dead with 
appropriate services They became widely known among the people of 
the pest ndden towns The Bngittines also vsere important. Their onginal 
house at Vadstena in Sweden became the center of an intense popular 
mysticism which was preached to the populace in the vernacular. St. 
Bngitta’s influence was felt in nearly all parts of Europe There also were 
many smaller groups organized to work m hospitals, give chanty, and 
emulate the pious deeds of saints 
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THE HERESIES OF WYCLIFFE AND HUS 

The spirit of budding nationalism wluch accompanied the Hundred 
Years' War, the residence of the Pope m Avignon on the borders of 
France, and the Great Schism evoJced widespread critaasm which ui the 
case of John Wycliffe and John Hus brought forth heresy. 

Englishmen viewed the papacy in Avignon with suspicion after they 
began the war with their perennial enemy, France. William Langland, 
who died about 1400, criticized the papacy and opposed the sending of 
sums to its treasury ; 

Till Rome runners carry no silver over sea 

Graven or ungraven, for the robber pope of France * 

Parliament had taken action in 1343 when it forbade anyone to bnng 
into the realm letters from Rome, as Avignon was called, which might be 
prejudicial to the rights of the crowTi In the following year the Commons 
made the first of their protests agamst the pnsileges of the clergy whom 
they suspected of dbided allegiance. TTie Sloluie of ?rci>isors, passed in 
1351, forbade granting benefices by papa] letters and provided that 
bearers of such letters were to be fined and imprisoned. Next came the 
Statute of Praemuiire (1353) which forbade under penalty appeals from 
Church courts in the realm to the tribunals of the curia m Avignon. It 
can cause no surprise, therefore, that Englishmen in 1366 refused the 
demand of Urban V for the payinent of 1000 marks annually, which had 
been begun by King John but had rarely been paid since the accession of 
Edward I (1272-1307). Political anticlencalism was nfe, and it came to 
a climax in the teachings of John Wycliffe (d. 1 3S4) . 

Wycliffe was bom in Yorkshire, studied at Oxford, became master of 
BaUioI College, and W’as appointed to several posts, the most important 
being that of chaplain to the king He w'as sent on a diplomatic mission to 
Bruges in 1 375 to discuss provisions and reservations to English benefices. 
His association with the papal nuncios on this occasion, his acquaintance 
with the views of English ofBcials on ecclesiastical abuses, and his know I- 
edge of the popular sentiment in England against malpractices prepared 
him to speak out for the national cause. He wrote a treatise, the Dder- 
ntijifljjo, in which he marshaled aiguments advanced by seven lords in 
parliament against the demands of the papacy for tnbute from the English 
crown. From a patriotic pomt of view his statements were a crushing 
answer to the pope’s demands. 

*W Langland, Piers PlMcman, IbeTisieiifl/aPecpIes Cbrut (Evtoioaa’s Library), 

P 57 
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A wider sphere of activity was opened to WyclilTe when he began 
championing the right of the crown to tax ecclesiastical property The 
long war with France was a heavy dram on the royal treasury and new 
taxes had to be found National mterests were blocked by the pnvileges 
of the clergy Wycliffe supported the demands of the nationalist party 
headed by John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, who had attracted the 
support of poverty-lovmg Franciscans. With them, Wycliffe argued that 
the clergy should possess no property, nor should they be permitted any 
voice in secular affairs He taught that the Church should be poor as it 
had been m the days of Christ and the Apostles He went so far as to 
affirm that in all temporal matters the king stood higher than the clergy 
These points were advanced in a senes of pamphlets of which two, Oh 
C ioil OomiHioit and Oii Dmiiie Dohiiimom were the most important 
Furthermore, all title to property should be dependent on whether the 
holder was in a state of grace Thus Church possessions might be ap- 
propnated by the crown if the clergy misused their privileges or were 
corrupt or spiritually deftoent Wycliffe argued that the crown possessed 
the right to determine these points This exaltation of secular o\er 
ecclesiastical authonty bore the impress of Marsigho of Padua's ideas 
Gregory XI issued five bulls m May, 1377 to Wycliffe’s civil and ecclesi- 
astical supenors m which he drew up a list of eighteen theses taken for 
the most part from Wycliffe’s Oit Cii»il Domniioii In former days 
Wycliffe had written covertly, now he preached m the open, advancing 
arguments against a property-owning clergy, all in the interest of the 
authonty of the state 

Thus far Wycliffe had said nothing specific regarding the official doc- 
tnnal teachings of the Church Deeply impressed by the ills into which 
It had fallen and the corruption which had crept into it, he proceeded to 
examine its nature What was the Church^ To answer this question he 
wrote his 7ractale on the Church m which he argued that the Church was 
the company of those predestined from all eternity to salvation The 
Church was not the hierarchy as was popularly believed It W’as a purely 
religious association and should have no authonty m political affairs, 
which belonged entirely to the pnnees Outside this Church there was no 
salvation He also wrote On Ibe 7ruth of Sticred Scripture Contrary to 
accepted doctnne, authonty was placed not in the pope but in Senpture 
alone The Bible was intended to be the sole nonn of faith, and it set 
forth the norm of political action for secular rulers 

Wycliffe also attacked the central citadel of the faith, the power of the 
pope Besides the treatise Om the Power of the Pope he wrote a number 
of pamphlets on special topics, such as On Jpostasy On Siwony, and On 
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Bldspbeniy. Christ was the head of the Church, not the pope In the 
primitive Church there had been no distinction between bishop and 
pnest. The bishop of Rome nught be followed, but only because of his 
greater devotion, not because of any power of binding and loosing. The 
doctrine of papal infallibility was an error. Because of Constantine’s 
donation the pope had become a pnnee, rich and powerful This was 
contrary to the counsel of perfection preached from time immemonai, that 
is, apostolic poverty. The pope was Antichrist' Each true pnest should 
preach the gospel, for, as compared to a faith founded on the gospels, 
relics, pictures, pilgnmages, and external practices were of no value 
Monkish orders had no justification according to Senpture, and Wycliffe 
became a detennmed enemy against his one-tune allies 

During the first years of the Great Schism Wycliffe regarded Urban VI 
as the true pope, but the political character of his pontificate soon un 
deceived him The propagandist became an active reformer. His followers 
translated the Vulgate, the Latin translation of the Bible commonly used 
in the Middle Ages, into the vernacular. He instituted the '“poor priests," 
for the most part laymen, to go m groups of two among the people, bare- 
foot, provided with staff, to preach the gospel and the "law of Chnst,” 
that IS, a life of poverty such as Franciscans had preached These Lol- 
lards, as they were called, earned everywhere their hatred of papacy and 
hierarchy and denounced a property-owning clergy. 

Wycllffe’s doctrine regarding the place and power of princes was an 
important element in his teaching. Kings ruled by right divine. Senpture 
contained many examples of divine appointment, such as Saul and David 
Royal power and priestly power, both of divine appointment, should 
cooperate with each other The priesthood should honor secular authority 
just as Christ had done, and secular power should show deference and 
humility toward the priestly office Whenever priests fell from grace and 
became "traitors to God," secular power should judge and depnve them 
of property and authority. Wycliffe thought that a council of theologians 
should advise the king about his duties which, he believed, should con- 
form to the teachings of Senpture. 

These teachings reached their climax when Wycliffe advanced his 
conception of the Euchanst His attack upon the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation came in 1381 and marks the last great onslaught of the re- 
former He taught that Chnst was present in the sacrament, but not by 
Virtue of the priest's words. Qinst’s body was present in the Host just as 
the king was present in every royal court of the realm, nil's revolutionary 
conception reduced the power of the clergy Pious practices of which the 
Mass was the center now became an object of attack. 
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Wycliffe died m 1384, after his doctrines had been condemned by the 
University of Oxford and the archbishop of Canterbury. But Lollardy 
continued to be popular Richard 11 (1377—1399) showed little inclina- 
tion to enforce judgments pronounced m Church courts. The Lollards in 
1395 even petitioned parliament to aid them in "reforming religion 
according to the precepts of Scripture” Apostolic poverty was to be 
introduced But Richard refused to enteitam this petition. With the 
accession of Henry IV (1399-1413) as the result of a dynastic change, 
the fate of the Lollard movement was seal^. Henry needed the support 
of the hierarchy in order to establish his authority, for he had grasped at 
the crown and won it by an act of violence. The Lollards were sacnficed. 
The statute De Haeretico ConibujetiJo, passed m 1401, placed the secular 
arm at the service of ecclesiastical justice Many executions followed, but 
it proved difficult to uproot the heresy taught in secret meetings. The 
pressure of the government nevertheless was effective and Lollardy 
dwindled but never wholly disappeared 
Wychffe’s heretical teaching, compounded of nationalism, antagonism 
to Rome, and certain traditional ideals about a possessionate clci^ also 
had some influence in Bohemia The close connection between the royal 
families of both lands — King Richard II had mamed Anne, a daughter of 
King Wenzel of Bohemia — made the passage of Wycliffe’s ideas to 
Bohemia easy In Bohemia as in other Slavic lands the native populace 
was dominated by the Germans who had settled among them. A renais- 
sance of nationalist feeling was in the making, and John Hus (1369?- 
1415) became its exponent He v»as bom of lowly parents, studied at the 
University of Prague, and began lectunng m 1 39S He w as a man of deep 
piety and exemplary morals, was interested in the practical aspects of 
relipon, and became a popular preacher when he was appointed pnest of 
Bethlehem Chapel in Prague He addressed his hearers in the Czech 
tongue His eloquent pleadings and trenchant cnticisms of clerical 
morality won him many supporters He thus became an apostle of Czech 
nationalism 


The Strugs e which ensued was to last half a century and seas as 
dangerous a threat to the Gentian Empire as to the Church Archbishop 
Zbynek of Prague, a well-meaning hut rather illiterate prelate, at first 
tavored Hits, but soon became fearful of the practical consequences of 
his ttKhmg In 1408 the clergy of the diocese rndneed the prelate to 
suspend Hus from pniachmg Zbynek also condemned Wychffe’s teach- 

w*L j' "“S’* “PP”'* f™" itnivtus'ly to 

w, hdraw obedience from Gr.goty XII The Crech masters and students 
agreed but the others refused Themupon the German maslent and 
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Innocent VIII (1484-1492) issued his famous bull Sumnits Vesideranies 
in 1484, condemning the practice of witchcraft especially m Rhenish 
Germany and adjacent lands 

The Church did not create the witchcraft delusion, nor is this bull a 
dogmatic statement about witchcraft The pope merely moved to put an 
end to something which had existed a long time and was growing in 
intensity Two Dominican fnars, Jacob Sprenger and Henry Kramer, 
were appointed as inquisitors They produced a remarkable book called 
7he ll’itcbes 'Hammer (1487), the classic treatment on the subject and 
the source of many later works It is a bulky compendium divided into 
three parts, the first dealing with the agents of witchcraft, the second 
showing the methods employed by witches in their nefarious work, and 
the third setting forth the ju^cial steps m combating the evil. Witchcraft, 
like heresy, was regarded as a enme by the state To league with man’s 
archenemy, the devil, deserved punishment. Torture was regularly in- 
voked m continental Europe, and the rack was employed in England. 
Condemned witches were strangled, hanged, beheaded, and their bodies 
cast into the fire, often they were burned alive 



PART IV 


Late !Medieval Chivalric 
Life and Letters 


Chapter 7 


THE PASSING OF CHIVALRIC IDEALS 


C hivalric ideals dominated the thought^ manners^ and customs of the 
declining Middle Ages. These ideals had been created by the ans- 
tocratic feudal elements of the population who guided their life according 
to knightly pnnciples, Tots-nsmen flattered their lordly supenors by 
adopting chivalnc views, ideals, and manners The clergy likewise shared 
these conceptions. Such ideals tended to become obsolete in the urban 
and commercial environment of the vanishing Middle Ages. But deeply 
entrenched, they continued to exercise great influence. Though the 
age of the Renaissance witnessed the passing of chivalric manners and 
ideals, it nevertheless produced at the court of the Este pnnces of Ferrara 
three great classics, all based upon chivalric tradition These are the 
Ortaiido hinaviorato by Matteo Mana Boiardo (I434?--1494), the 
Orlando 7uTwsa by Ludovico Aristo (1474-1533), and the ^ertisa- 
lentine Liberata by Torquato Tasso (1544—1595). 

RISE OF CHIVALRY 

Chivalry has been defined as that "body of sentiment and pra«ice, of 
law and custom, which prevailed among the dominant classes of Europe 
betv.-een the eleventh and sixteenth centuries; and v.hich, more completely 
developed in some countries than others, was so far universal that a large 
portion of its usages is common to aQ the nations of western Europe.” To 
135 
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sepulcher of the Sa\nour in Jerusalem. Thus was bom the mamal ardor 
of the crusading ages. Religion ca^t its spell upon these fighting chevaliers 
and softened thdr rough manners- 


THE IDEALS OF CHiVALRY 

To these formatiNC influences was added the refining example of 
woman. This was incxitable because of the resolution m economic life 
and social organiiation which gained momentum during the nvelfth 
century. Commerce reiiied, money became more plentiful, and the ma- 
tenal bases of life were broadened. Men were no longer satisfied wnth the 
rough life of former da>s. When favorable sooal conditions appeared, 
woman’s subtle influence invaded the castle. She became the object of 
song and romance and the center of an elaborate etiquette known as 
counly love. Feminine influence became more and more important in 
chastening the aspcniies of feudal life Tournaments took the place of the 
combats of former days. Thus chivalry' came to possess its three classic 
ideals: service to one’s lord, service to God, and service to women. 

In this age marked by the nse of chivalnc literature, the laity possessed 
little higher culture. The baronage was illiterate and often superstitious. 
Only the clergy were learned. But the expenences of feudal life had 
taught men a theme— that of service and loyalty — which they could 
readily understand. During the troublous days after the ninth century 
political life had been dominated by a race of fighting men such as the 
dukes of Normandy and the counts of Handers. There arose a worship 
of heroes whose deeds were sung in poetry. Chief of these romances is 
the incomparable Soug of JiohnJ composed shortly before the First 
Crusade. Others followed in rapid succcssjon such as Jiaoul of Cainbrui, 
ReiuuJ of C\ioiitaubon, Bertha urilb ibe Carge 7eet, and O^ier. These 
accounts of heroes arc legendary. Men even began to look to classical 
antiquity w hose avilization had perished but could not be effaced entirely 
from the memory of a turbulent baronage. Alexander and Theseus 
became inspiring heroes. The story of Troy fascinated nobles. 

The Anhunan romances became popular. In IHS Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth finished a romance, the Jiistory of the Xtiigs of Bnlom Jt told of 
a King Arthur who held a Round Table to which gathered a company of 
noble knights who rendered perfect service to Cod, their king, and the 
ladies. Practically nothing in this tale has any historrcal foundation, 
although it is possible that some person named /Xrthur won fame m 
fighting the Angles and Saxons during tho>c dismal ccntuncs when 
Roman power became extinct ui BntauL But a greater truth than mere 
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fidelity to dates and events animates the long cycle of stones which grew 
up around the Round Table. They expressed the perfection of the 
chivalnc idea! extolled in every human relationship. 

Introduced into France, these stones soon became popular. They were 
elaborated by such wnters as Qirestien de Troyes, whose romances were 
admired at the court of the count of Flanders, and Marie de France, 
whose tales were read by the chivalrous of England and France. Hart- 
mann von Aue introduced them into Germany. His example was followed 
by Wolfram von Eschenbach whose Parztfal became a masterpiece of this 
type of literature Gottfried von Strassburg’s Jnstan and Jsotde (about 
niO) IS one of the last of these romances 

Unsw erving fidelity was a basic motif m this literature Nobles liberally 
received knights attracted from all parts to their halls to participate in the 
splendors of chivalnc entertainment Fighting remained an essential part 
of knightly activity but henceforth was exalted to an ethical basis. Knights 
stood ready to fight against every wrong For Cod, king, countiy, and 
nght they fought with passionate zeal The finest expression of this ideal 
IS found m tales dealing with the quest for the Holy Grail "wherein the 
precious blood of the Saviour was received on the day that He was put 
on rood and crucified m order that He might redeem His people from the 
pains of hell ” Many a valiant knight sought the Grail, but most of them 
failed because they were not pure m life Sir Galahad was successful 
because he was free from ail moral blemish 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHIVALRY 

Towns and economic life made leisure and artistic cultivation possible 
m southern France, which was marked by greater refinement than 
northern Europe Not war but themes of love and social intercourse 
prevailed there "Courts of love," m which sat the noblest ladies guided 
by a spint of exalted gallantry, were common The poetry of the south is 
composed of short pieces, light m character, devoted not to the deeds of 
great heroes but to such human passions as jealousy, hatred, and love. It 
was cultivated in the castles, and many a seignior took a hand in compos- 
ing songs and ballads This hterature vanished ,n the thirteenth century 
dunng the Albigensian wars. Some of the old-time gaiety persisted, how- 
ever, m the songs of the troubadours This literature became popular in 
ita^ and also in Gentiany where it was taken up by the minnesingers In. 
rthem France these poets were cafled trouveres and the people who 
. he songs, jongkurs The conception of love embodied in this litera- 
xerted an abiding influence upon wnters of the Renaissance. 
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Elaborate social conv'entions grewi' up around the central theme of 
chivalry. Preparation for a life of service became an important matter 
Youths were placed in the household of some lord to acquire chivalnc 
practices. For seven years they lived under the supervision of the women 
in the castle who taught them that service was ennobling. At fourteen the 
page or damoiseau became an esquire and passed under the direction of 
chivalnc men. He learned to use weapons, nde horseback, and take part 
in such sports as hawking. He tned his hand at courtly poetry, played 
chess and backgammon, and prepared himself for a courtier’s career At 
twenty-one the young man was ready to become a knrght. 

This was an elaborate ceremony composed of the foUoumg steps 
taking a bath, dressing in white tunic, red robe, and black hose, fasting 
for twenty-four hours, a night's vigil in the chapel, confession and Mass, 
blessing of the sword, taking of vows, being invested with sword, spurs, 
and annor, receiving the accolade, placing the helmet on the head, mount- 
ing the horse, and showing by dextrous managanent of the mount that 
he was worthy to become a knight Secular and religious elements were 
brought together in this ceremony. The bath symbolired punty, v. hile 
the white tunic, red robe, and black hose stood for punty, sdf-saenfice, 
and death. Often, however, the ceremonies of conferring kjiighthood took 
place on the field of battle vshen the reapicnt had given concrete evidence 
that he was worthy of the honor In such cases a knight would stnke the 
kneeling candidate on the back with the flat of the sword and pronounce 
the words which made him a member of the fraternity of knights. 

Chivalric culture was bound to produce lofty ideals. In an age of social 
insecurity, when violence w-as rife and life crude and uncouth, it was 
natural that men should set great store by high precepts. An elaborate 
code of kmghtly conduct grew up among the chivalric groups of Europe 
as universal as the manorial foundations upon which feudal society rested. 
Leon Gautier reduced the obligations of knights to a code containing ten 
points. Every chevalier was to believe the teaching of the holy Church 
and observe her commandments, protect the Church, defend the feeble, 
love the land of his birth, shnnk from no oiemy, wage implacable war 
against infidels, treat vassals according to feudal justice, never he and 
alwajs cleave to his plighted word, be liberal in largess to all, and act at 
all times and every’where as champion of vvhat is nght and good against 
injustice and evil. These ideas were exemplified in the heroes of chivalnc 
romances. History can also pxunl to individuals who won renown as 
exemplars of chnalric ideals. Such were Godfrey of Bouillon who became 
ruler of the crusading state founded in the Holy Land at the Ume of the 
First Crusade {1096-1099), Frcdenck Barborossa, Emperor of the Holy 
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Roman Empire (d 1190), and JohnHa^^kvsOod (d. 1394), a dashing and 
successful coiidotticte in Italy. 

TTie great military orders perpetuated the spirit of chivalry dunng the 
closing Middle Ages and remained popular even dunng the age of the 
Renaissance. The Knights of St. John of Jerusalem ere a crusading order 
which maintained a hospital in the Holy City. They fought the Saracens 
and cared for sick and weary pilgnms who MSited the Holy Land. The 
Knights Templars, or Knights of the Temple, rendered heroic service in 
defending the conquests of the crusaders against the Saracens. Similar 
v,ork was performed m Spam by the orders of Alcantara, Calatrava, and 
St James of Conipostella. Important also Vverc the Knights of the Sword, 
who worked against the pagans in Estonia, and the Teutonic Knights, 
who forced the Prussians and Lithuanians to accept Christianity. 

The chivainc ideal was nourished by many illustrious examples of 
chivalnc nobility nearer home than the frontiers of Christianity, Such was 
the force that model fraternities were organized to emulate the knightly 
ideal Thus Edward III created the far-famed Order of the Blue Garter, 
eloquently desenbed by Froissart 

In this season the Ving of Enghnd took pleasure lo new re edify the castle 
of Windsor, the s,h.ch was begun by King Arthur, and there began the Table 
Round, whereby sprang the fame of so many noble knights throughout all 
the world Then King Edward determined to make an order and a brother- 
hood of a certain number of knights, and to be called knights of tlie Blue 
Carter, and a feast to be kept yearly at Windsor on St George’s Day lApnl 
23] And to begin this order the king assembled together carls, lords, and 
knights of his realm, and shewed them hu intention, and they all joyoudy 
agreed to his pleasure, because they saw ,t was a dung much honorable and 
whereby great amity and love should grow and increase Then was there 
chosen out a certain number of the vahanlest men of the realm, and they 
swore and sealed to maintain the ordinances, such as were devised, and the 
king made a chapel in the castle of Windsor, of St. George, and cswbl.vhed 
certain canons there to serve Cod, and endovred them with fair rent Then 
the bng sent to publish this feast by his heralds into France, Scotl.md, Bur 
gundy, Hainault, Randers, Brabant, and into the empire of Germany, giving 
*0 every knight and squire that would come to the said feast fifteen d.vys 
safe conduct before the feast and after, the which feast to begin at Windsor 
on bt George’s Day next after m the year of our Lord 1 344, and the queen 
0 be there accompanied with three hundred ladies and damsels, all of noble 
lineage and apparalled accordingly* 

Another .deal order was the Golden Heece, founded m 1430 by Phil.p 
’ Tbe Cbronicifs of Trcrssarl, London, 1913, p 2 
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the Good, duke of Burgundy and niler of the Low Countries, This ex- 
ample prov ed contagious, and many similar orders were founded. 

Certain knightly accouterments %ere a staking feature of the declining 
Middle Ages. It became a custom among noble families to possess some 
heraldic device by which they might be identified on the held of battle, 
in tournament, and m social life. These devices w ere of manifold ongm 
and were composed of symbols i^hose original meanings soon became 
lost Often they were puns upon the name of the family or toNs-n. Thus 
the arms of Oxford show an ox crossing a nver at a ford Even folk of 
humble degree adopted such devices. The Rijnvisch (Rhine fish) family 
of Ghent, for example, bore on Us shidd t\%o fishes. Mottoes invented by 
nobles and townsmen became popular — the motto of the proud house of 
Luxemburg was Jcb dieii (I serve). Liberal use of such devices and 
mottoes became a feature of the art of the closing Middle Ages. 

MILITARY EQUIPMENT IN THE ACE OF CHIVALRY 

Enjoying an ascendent position in medieval sooety, the chivalnc class 
Created cultural forms which even in this day speak eloquently of their 
one-time leadership. So, for example, medieval armor underv^’ent an 
interesting evolution, following the development of social, political, and 
economic institutions. Dunng the earlier days of feudalism knights wore 
simple hauberks composed of iron rings vsoven together. This shirt-likc 
garment fitted loosely and fell to the elbows and knees. Instead of this 
shirt of mail, knights often wore a shirt of cotton or wool covered with 
scales of iron or leather, for many a nobleman could not afford a hauberk 
of mail. A conical helmet was worn to which was fastened a piece of 
metal to protect the nose and face. Shields, javelins, axes, and maces were 
the chief weapons. 

As generations passed great changes were introduced. First to be 
modified was the conical helmet which during the thirteenth century was 
supplanted by a great box-likc hdmet with a device of iron completely 
cov cring ev ery part of the face. Plates of metal w ere added to the hauberk 
of mail. Kneecops, shinpieccs (jaml/s), legpieccs (cutsses), armpieccs 
(iMmbruces and rerebrxes), dbowcops, breastplates, and backpieecs 
gradually appeared. Over all was worn a surcoat which served to keep 
the armor dry and on v«hich were emblazoned heraldic devices. Under 
the hauberk of mail was v»om a thick shirt of wool, cotton, or silk. 
Constant improvement is apparent to one who studies the monumental 
brasses and armor in museums. The fourteenth century was an age of 
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transition. In 1300 knights equipped themselves from head to foot in mail, 
but by 1-100 the use of plate had become general. 

To this day the castles erected by the nobility of medieval Europe dot 
the landscape. Many of them were built at spots uniquely situated for 
trade and so encouraged the development of commerce. Castle building 
began with the simple structures of the eleventh century. A circular plot 
of ground known as the bailey was raised above the surrounding land 
by the earth dug from the ditch around it, vthich w-as called the moat. 
Another but smaller area known as the moitc vsas raised to a higher level 
and was also surrounded by a moat which adjoined the bailey. Such 
structures were common in England and Normandy. Elsewhere there were 
fortified areas surrounded by palisades and ditches, within were erected 
wooden fortresses By the tvselfth century the wooden stockade had been 
replaced by a vvall of stone In Norman lands great rectangular keeps of 
four or more stones were erected. 

The construction of castles reached its highest perfection during the 
later Crusades Tlie impregnability of the structures was increased by use 
of the advanced pnnciptes vvhich crusaders saw employed m the Byzan- 
tine Empire An inner and outer ward wnhin the walled area became 
common Machicolations, crenels, and turrets were added to the walls 
Some castles were provided vsiih homoccnlric walls, each of which had 
to be seized before the attack upon the donjon could be undertaken. 

Technologically, medieval castle building also had a striking part m the 
history of architecture Dunng the crusades the chivalry came in contact 
with the instruments of warfare m Byzantine and Arabic lands. From 
them they learned to make the trcbuchct, onager, and the battenng ram, 
machines capable of demolishing the most powerful walls. 

THE PASSING OF THE CKIVALRIC IDEAL 

Chivalry had its justification. There was much crudity in the Middle 
Ages Assertion of lofty ideals of conduct exerted influence even though 
they were honored m the breach as much as in the observance. In so far 
as It upheld an ideal of propneiy in social intercourse, of refinement m 
manners, and of a greater measure of self-sacnficc among the nobility 
than among other classes of lay society, chivalry had a worthy mission 
Without It the world would have been poorer. The standards of gentility 
which It brought remained a permanent acquisition even after feudalism 
and chivalnc convention had passed. Thus chivalry made a direct contri- 
bution to refinement among the bourgeoisie of the Renaissance. 

The social ideas of a class may persist long after the real power of the 
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they were honored in the breach as much as in the observance. In so m 
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manners, and of a greater measure of self-sacnfice among the nobility 
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In earlier days he had been politically uwUpendent. But this also was 
rapidly changing It became more and more impossible to exercise a 
nobleman’s political feudal nghts m the face of the king’s growing power. 
Towns were wealthy and tow-nsmen readily supported the crown when it 
sought to restrain the nobility. Feudal and manorial law were set aside 
for the ideas about government found in Roman law. The individualism 
of knights and their belief in the nght of pnvate war were obsolete. Their 
military conceptions also were antiquated. In former days contests w'ere 
decided by sheer force Knights rushed at each other at full speed. Tactics 
and strategy were unknown to them. It was only after long expenence in 
adversity during the closing centuries of the Middle Ages that they were 
able to subject themselves to discipline Knightly education was mainly 
a practical affair, designed to fit the youth for a noble’s career. It was 
inadequate to meet the denvands of the growing complexities of life dunng 
the closing Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

The passing of chivalry was hastened by certain important events. 
Fighting m the Middle Ages was done for the most part on horseback. 
V^en foot soldiers began to contend with nobles as equals, the day of the 
common man armed The battle of Legnano (1176) was won by the 
communal levies of Lombard towns against the feudal soldiery of Freder* 
ick Barharossa This victory registered m military annals a significant 
social change m European life The battle of Courtrai (1302) had the 
same significance, for on that field Flemish handicraftsmen destroyed the 
flower of French chivalry Soon after this, Swiss freemen with long pikes 
successfully vvithstood the onslaughts of Hapsburg nobility in the battles 
of Morgarten (1315) andScmpach (1386). The longbow, introduced by 
the English dunng the Hundred Years’ War (1336-1453), made simple 
yeomen henceforth the equal of knights in fighting Such battles as Sluys 
(1340), Crecy (1346), Poitiers (1356), and Agincourt (1415) proved 
that the mounted knight in armor was no certain victor in battle. The 
invention of gunpowder placed him at a still greater disadvantage. Its 
effectiveness grew as precision in guns became greater Soon it was dif- 
ficult to make armor thick enough to protect the wearer against bullets 
and at the same time light enough to permit him to move This decline 
was furthered by the development of scientifically managed armies The 
success of Edward Ill’s fighting forces was due in part to better business 
methods than those of his opponents Fmally Charles V of France (1360- 
1380) organized his baiides dordotinmice, a force of fighting men, an 
example followed by the dukes of Burgundy who ruled the Low Coun- 

At last the people became disgusted with the fightmg zeal of the 
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nobility which kept the country in turmoil and prevented prosperity The 
savage struggles between the Eurgunc^an and Armagnac factions under 
Charles VI (13SO-1-422) made the common man eager to support a king 
who could maintain peace and put down bngandage In England the 
Wars of the Roses (1455-1485) brought rum to the nobihty That 
struggle was waged with such brutahty that men longingly looked back 
to the romantic days of King Arthur and the Round Table and the noble 
knights who desired justice and set a splendid example by their conduct 
Thus William Caxton (d. 1491) wrote, lamenting the decline of chivalry • 
O ye knights of England, where is the custooie and usage of noble chivalry 
that was used in those days? What do ye now but go to the baynes and play 
at dice? And some not well advised use not honest and good rule against 
ail order of knighthood. Leave this, leave it, and read the noble volumes of 
Saint Graal, of Lancelot, of Galahad, of Tristram, of Perseforest, of Per 
ceval, of Gavva>’n, and many more. There shall ye see manhood courtesy 
and gentleness. And look in latter days of the noble aaes with the conquest 
as in King Richard’s days Coeur de Uon, Edward the First and the third 
and his noble sons Sire Robert Knolles, Sir John Haw Wood, Sir John Qiaun 
dos, and Sir Walter de Manny Read Froissart. . .* 

But the days of chivalric glory were gone forever Knighthood was a 
conception possible only in the Middle Ages. It proved inadequate m the 
new age. The Renaissance did not put it wholly aside, however, for social 
conventions cannot be destroyed in a moment. Jt continued to Jive in the 
new age but was adapted to new situations. 

* Adapted from 7be Book cf <be OrJrc of Qbyvairj, translated and pnnied by Vv illiam 
Caxton, Early English Text Society, Onginal Senes, No 168, London, 1956, pp 152~ 
123. 



Chapter 8 


LATE MEDIEVAL LITERARY 
EXPRESSION 


/T EDIEVAL LITERATURE of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
-/ft may, if properly understood, be regarded as one of the most 
remarkable to have come into existence This literature is at once complex 
and practical Its complexity is due to the fact that it flounshed among a 
vanety of peoples — Germans, Celts, Magyars, and Slavs— who had come 
m contact with the western Roman Empire after its wreck during the 
fifth and sixth centuries An amalgam of new peoples possessing new 
ideals, speaking new languages, having different social, political, and 
economic problems dating from the late Iron Age and borrowing heavily 
from the defunct western Roman Empire, came into existence. Beginning 
with Bede's Scclesiaslical 'History of the Saghsh People. 7he Jiiglo 
Saxon Chronicle and the Soii^ of RoiaiiJ. to mention only a few classics 
of the Middle Ages, these new peoples helped bnng forth a literature 
which tells of the life and problems of medieval times 
This literature also bore a telling practical ethical aspect During cen- 
turies of tutorship under the direction of the Church, these peoples 
brought forth a wealth of spintual books dealing with intenor devotion. 
We need refer to only two names to illustrate this fact. One of these is 
the Carthusian monk, Dionysius the Carthusian, from Cologne whose 
£ife of Christ long was a guide to an understanding of Chnstian intenor 
spintual life, the other Thomas a Kempis whose 7i»iilfltion of Christ was 
for generations, next to the Bible, the most read book among all groups^ 
Catholic, Lutheran, or Calvinist. 

POPULARITY OF CHRONICLE LITERATURE 
Chronicles were a popular literary production ever since the year 1000, 
and a large number of suchhistones were penned. John le Bel (d. 1370’), 
for example, produced a dironicle which covers events of the Hundred 
136 
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Years' War from 1329 to 1361. Bom about 1290, he belonged to one of 
the powerful noble families In the ndghborhood of Liege and became a 
canon in the cathedral of that aQr. In the service of the ruling house of 
Hainault which played an active role during the first decades of the 
Hundred Years’ War, Le Bel possessed unique opportunity to become 
acquainted with the stirring events of those years His chronicle is a 
vivacious account in French of the war, especially as it concerned the 
Low Countries. Probably his most stnkmg passages are those which 
recount his personal observations of the campaign in Scotland m 1329 
His accurate account reveals throughout a purely feudal point of view. 

John Froissart (I337?-1‘105?) was a great chronicler. Although bom 
of a bourgeois family in Valenciennes, his point of view is feudal and 
reveals a remarkable inability to understand the significance of the 
bourgeoisie. The reason for this is that townsmen like him looked at life 
from the traditional chivalric point of view. Froissart entered the service 
of Queen Philippa of England in 136f and later received encouragement 
from some princes in the Low Countnes. Thus he was brought up in the 
stereotyped feudal environment of his day, and his long chronicle reveals 
the chivalric tastes and prejudices of the fourteenth century. It Is a classic 
account of the Hundred Years’ War and is a favorite book with many 
readers. 

The earlier part of Froissart’s work is little more than a paraphrasing 
of John le Bel's chronicle, but from 1356 his account is based upon his 
own experiences. His account is couched in a vivacious and picturesque 
style. Unable to understand the great transformations through which 
society was passing, Froissart saw everytlung from the point of view of 
the nobility whom he served and for whom he wrote. He sought to per- 
petuate the memory of the chivalric achievements of great men. This is 
stated at the opening "To the intent that the honorable and noble 
adventures of feats of arms, done and achieved by the wars of France 
and England, should notably be cnregistered and put in perpetual memory 
whereby the prewe and hardy may have ensample to encourage them in 
their well-doing, I, Sir John Froissart, v«ll treat and record an history of 
great louage and praise 

Georges Chastellain, another great historian or chronicler, was a 
Fleming, bom in Alost in 1404 or 1405, and served the dukes of Burgundy 
who were also counts of Flanders He wrote a chronicle extending from 
1419 to 1475, of which, unfortunately, only fragments have come down 
to Us. Like Froissart he traveled extenavely, \nsiting courts, conversing 

' 7be ChrenicUs of Troissart, p. 1. 
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With the notables of his day, and taking part in military expeditions. His 
chronicle is a rich quarry for the student of the fifteenth century when 
the dukes of Burgundy, made powerful by the wealth of Flemish and 
Brabanfon commerce and industry, played a leading role in the life of 
Europe. His style is direct, simple, and truthful. He accepted the common 
belief that the feudal element was the noblest part of society. He was 
oblivious to the significance of the bourgeoisie whose labor supported 
the brilliant following of the Burgundian rulers of the Low Countries 
Olivier de la Marche (d 1502), following the example of Chastellam, 
wrote a chronicle covering the penod from 1435 to 1467. It also extols 
the chivalry of the Burgundian court and illustrates the feudal manners 
and customs of the vanishing Middle Ages. John Molinet (1435-1507) 
continued the narrative of Chastellam, bnnging the account down to 
1506 It has less ment as an example of the chronicler’s art, but is 
important as revealing thoughts and manners of the time. 

John de Bucil (d 1478’) was a captain who scrs'cd under King Charles 
VI! of France (1422-1461) in the wars against the English. His experi- 
ences are recorded m his Jouueiicel This chronicle desenbes the new 
military methods which the French adopted during ihe closing decades 
of the Hundred Years’ War against the English Soldiers no longer are 
impetuous as in the days of Froissart. The hero of this account is an 
efficient captain who can obey orders and who carefully plans how he 
may lead his men to victory The chronicle breathes the new spint that 
has come over a rejuvenated France which under the command of her 
king IS achieving national unity, repression of the feudality, and the 
expulsion of her rational enemy This book devotes less attention to the 
accouterments of chivalry than its predecessors and contemporaries. 

A remarkable Flemish chronicle, the geslej of the Vukes of Vmbaiit, 
written by John Boendale of Antwerp (1280-1365) illustrates the point 
of view of a bourgeois living in a rapidly growing metropolis His chroni- 
cle IS less dominated by chivainc ideals and reflects the wntcr’s bourgeois 
environment It deals with the history of the ducal house of Brabant. Its 
rhymes, though doggerel, express a healthy respect for truth and con- 
crete fact 

The JloreiUnie Chromcle begun by Giovanni Villani (d 1348) is even 
more remarkable as an example of chronicle wntuig Floreace was becom- 
ing a city of world importance, and its citizenry had unnvaled opportuni- 
ties to form an extended acquaintance with all of western Europe Viliam 
traveled far and wide, gathering mfonnation which he used in writing a 
chronicle His narrative is vivacious and concrete, characteristic of an 
energetic bourgeois curious in all things which concerned his business 
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interests. The chronicle begins with early Biblical times and ends with 
1348. It was continued by Giovanni's brother Matteo until the year 1363 
The latter’s son, Filippo, brought it down to 1364. The authors were 
content to observe events honestly without the excessive veneration for 
chivalric life. 

Town chronicles were popular, especially in Germany Fable and fact 
were recounted at length, and, when pnnting became an estabhshed 
industry, magnificent editions with elaborate woodcuts appeared One 
such work is the Book of the Holy City of Cologne Nuremberg, Augs- 
burg, Magdeburg, Strasbourg, Basel, Bremen, Lubeck, Hamburg, and 
others possessed chronicles Of wider scope were the Vuiversal Chronicle 
of Saxony (Sachsenchroiiik), John Twmger of Konigshofen’s chronicle, 
and Eberhard Windeck's account of the deeds of the Emperor Sigismund 

SPIRITUALITY OF MEDIEVAL HYMNS 

Hymns were a natural product of this religious environment The 
liturgy of the Church employed many songs The Dies 7rde, written by 
the Franciscan Thomas of Celano (d 1255), appealed to an age keenly 
interested in the day of judgment Its sonorous and stately verses cannot 
be translated adequately 

Day of wrach and doom unpendmg, 

David’s ivord with Sibyl’s Wending' 

Heaven and earth in ashes ending' 

O, what fear man’s bosom rendeth, 

When from heaven ihe /odge descendeih. 

On whose sentence all dependeth' 

Wondrous sound the trumpet Amgeth, 

Through earth’s sepulchers it niigeth. 

All before the throne it bnr^th 
Death is struck, and nature quaking, 

All creation is awaking. 

To its Judge an answer making . . . 

Ah' that day of tears and mourning' 

From the dust of earth returning, 

Man for judgment must prepare him, 

Spare, O God, in mercy spare hun! 

Lord all pitying, Jesu West, 

Grant them Thine eternal rest * 

* M Bntt, 7be Ttymns o/ the Brew4ry amt Mtssat, New York, 1948, pp. 343-345 
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Few of the songs dealing with death arc as beautiful and stirring as 
St. Francis’ Qiiliclc of the Sun wntten in Italian. It reveals true poetic 
insight and genuine religious sentiment. 

Most high, omnipotent, good Lord 

Thine be the praise, the glory, the honor, and all bcnedicuon 
To Thee alone, Most High, they are due, and no man is v.orthy to 
mention Thee 

Be Thou praised, my Lord, vnth Thy creatures, above all Brother Sun 
Who gives the day and lightens us therewith 
And he is beautiful and radiant with great splendor, 
of Thee, Most High, he bears simiheude. 

Be Thou praised, my Lord, of Sister Moon and the stars, 
m the heaven host Thou formed them 
clear and precious and comely 
Be Thou praised, my Lord, of Brother Fire, 
by which Thou hast lightened the mght, 
and he is beautiful and joyful and robust and strong . . > 

Be Thou praised, my Lord, of our Sister Bodily Death, 
from whom no man living may escape 
Woe to chose who die in mortal sm, 

Blessed arc they who are found in Thy most holy will, 
for the second death shall not work them ill 
Praise ye and bless my Lord, and give Him thanks, 
and serve Hun with great hunuhey ’ 

St Thomas Aquinas (d 137^) wrote five remarkable hymns which 
have occupied an honored place in the liturgy of the Church. They were 
specially prepared at the request of Pope Urban IV (1261-1264) for the 
Feast of Corpus Chnstt instituted in 1264, and summarize Catholic 
teaching on the sacrament of the altar They are Lauda, Sion, Saloalorem 
(Praise, O Sion, Praise thy Savior), Police, Iiii^un, g/oriosi (Sing my 
tongue, the Savior’s glory), 5(jcris solemmis jmiicIa suit ^audia (At this 
our solemn feast, let holy joys abound), Terbum siipeninm prodiens (The 
heavenly Word proceeding forth), and the Jdoro le devote, lalens Deilas 
of which the following are the first two stanzas 

Hidden Cod, devoudy I adore Thee 
Truly present underneath these veils 
All my heart subdues itself before Thee, 

Since It all before Thee fauns and fails, 

“ Tlie Eillle Tloifers and £i/e of SI Tranas (Everyman’s Library), pp 294-295 
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Not to sight, or taste, or touch be credit 
Mcanng only do uc trust secure, 

1 beljcvc, /or Cod the Son hath said it — 

Word of Truth that c\er shall endure 

Especially appealing were the Siahal Spectosa and the Slabal 
Titaler Dolorosfl, liturgical hymns by Jacopone da Todi (d 1306) un- 
surpassed in expressing the deepest piety of the Middle Ages The follow- 
ing translation (of the first stanzas of the record of these hymns) gives 
but a faint idea of the tender pathos conveyed by it. 

At the Cross her station keeping 
Stood the mournful Mother vseepmg 
Close to Jesus to the last 
Through her heart, His sorrow sharing, 

Ail his bitter anguish beanng, 

Now at length the sword had passed * 

Many a hymn sprang from the lower classes and expresses the piety of 
simple folk. The following Christmas song, popular in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, was translated into many vernaculars, including Scottish.* 

To us is borne a bame of blis, 

Our King and Empnour 
Ane graaous Virgin Mother is, 
to Cod hir Saviour 

Had not that blissit baime bene borne. 

We had bene evene ane forlomc, 

With sin and fondis fell. 

Qinst Jesus, loving be to the, 

That thow ane man wald borne be. 

To saif us from hell ‘ 

A popular carol was the Jh duki jubtlo which interspersed Latin words 
in the mother tongue: 

In duld jubilo 
Now let us sing WKh tnynit 
and ]a! 

Our harus consolation 
Lies in presepio, 

And shynes as the sonne, 

Matns in grenuo, 

*Bntt, op cil, pp 76-78, 173-174. 178-189 

CompendioHS Book of QoJIy and Spintual Songs (Scottish Text Society), Edin 
bwgh, 1897, pp 51-52 


O Jesus Parvule, 

O tbwM saiT aSter Thee, 
Comfort my hart and mind, 
O puer opnme' 

God of all grace so kynde, 
Et Pnneeps Glonae, 

Trahe me post Te, 
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Alpha esetO, Trahe me post Te'® 

Alpha es et O' 

CHRISTIANITY TAUGHT BY ALLEGORY AND IN 
DREAM LITERATURE 

Dream and allegory literature was popular This was natural because 
men viewed the world as fallen from the primitive nghteousness of 
Paradise Was not this life a vale of tears, and was there not a perfect 
order beyond’ Writers often arranged their productions in the form of 
dreams Probably the most remarkable example of this type of literature 
IS William Langland’s Piers Plowman wntten in the English vernacular of 
the fourteenth century 

In a summer season, when soft was the sun, 

In rough doth I robed me, as I a shepherd were, 

In habit hke a hermit in his works unholy. 

And through the wide world I went, wonders to hear 
But on a May morning, on Malvern fulls, 

A marvel befel me — sure from Faery it came— 

I had wandered me weary, so weary, I rested me 
On a broad bank by a merry sounding bum, 

And as I lay and learned and looked into the waters 
I slumbered m a sleeping, it rippled so merrily, 

And I dreamed — marvellously * 

The poet dreams that he sees the society of his day divided into ranks. 
He beholds laboring peasants, townsmen, wandering fnars, poor and rich, 
happy, and unfortunate He sees that there are many wrongs in society, 
such as greed, violence, and all manner of injustice These he judges 
from the standpoint of the conventional ideals of the time. The first part 
of his poem is a satincal picture of the world as he knew it, the second 
presents the world made ideal by the application of Chnstian ethics as 
taught in theology 

The Pearl is an allegorical poem wntten at about the same time by an 
unknown author He is sad because he has lost his daughter Marguente, 
a name denved from the Latin word nutrganta meaning pearl. She is 
buried m the churchyard, and one August day when he visits the spot he 
has a vision of a radiant landscape like that in John Van Eyck’s altar- 
piece, the Mystic Lamb. 

‘ Jbid , pp 53-54 

W Langland, Pierj PJowman (Evetyman’s Librafy), p 3 
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Vondrously the hilLsidcs shone 
viith crystal di^s that t»ere so clear, 
and all about v.cre holtt*oods bnght, 
hjth trunks as blue as hue of Inde; 
and dosc'sct leaves on every branch 
as burnish'd silver sway’d and sw-ung, 
when glided 'gainst ihcm glinting gleams, 
splendent they shone with shimmering sheen, 
and the gravel I ground upon that strand 
were prcoous pearls of Onent, 
the sunbeams were but dim and dark, 
if set beside that wondrous gtawF! 

Soon he beholds the pearl, his daughter 

More marvels then did daunt my soul; 

I saw beyond that merry mere 
a crystal diif that shone full bnght, 
many a noble ray stood forth, 
at the foot thereof there sac a child,-* 
so debonair, a maid of grace, 
glistening white was her nch robe, 

I knew her v. ell, I had seen her ere 

As gleaming gold, refin’d and pure, 
so shone that glory ’neath the clllT; 
long toward her there J look’d,— 
the longer I knew her more and more. 

Recognizing her, he exclaims • 

"O Pearl'" quoth f, "bedighf »o pearls, 
art thou ray Pearl, that I have plain'd, 
bewept by me, so lone, a night’ 

Much longing have 1 borne for thee, 
since into grass thou hence didst glide; 
pensive, broken, foipined am I, 
but thou hast reach’d a life of ]oy, 
m the stnfeless home of Paradise 

What fate hath hither brought my jewel, 
and me m dolorous pl^t hath cast? 

Since w e w ere sunder’d and set apart, 
a joyless jeweller 1 have been ” 

The pathetic note, so marked a feature of late medieval art and litera- 
ture, is nowhere more effectn’dy rendered. Though crushed by the 
tragedy of his daughter's death, the author takes comfort that she lives 
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in heaven among the angels and the happy host gathered around the 
throne of God 

‘ Immaculate,” said that menry queen, 

"Unblemish’d 1 am, without a stain, 

and this may I with grace avow, 

hut ‘matchless queen’ — dial said 1 ne’er. 

We all in bliss are Bndes of die Lmnb, 
a hundred and forty thousand in all, 
as in the Apocalypse it is dear, 

Saint John beheld them m a throng. 

On the hill of Zion, that beauteous spot, 
the Apostle beheld them, in dream divine, 
array’d for the Bndal on that hill top, — 
the City New of Jerusalem ”• 

Allegorical tales were widely read and often employed in sermons The 
anonymous Qesta Jiomawrunt or 7ales o/ the Romuiiy, wntten in the first 
half of the fourteenth century, were known throughout Europe They 
consist of 181 short stortes, each of which is followed by a moral applica- 
tion The following tale deals with adultery 

A certain king had a hon, a lioness, and a leopard, whom he much delighted 
m During the absence of the bon, the lioness was unfaithful, and colleagued 
with the leopard And that she might prevent her mate’s discovery of the 
cnme, she used to wash herself in a fountain adjoining the king’s castle Now 
the king having often perceived what was going forward, commanded the 
fountain to be closed This done, the lioness was unable to cleanse herself, 
and the lion returning, and ascertaining the mjury that had been done him, 
assumed the place of a judge, — sentenced her to death, and immediately exe 
cuted the sentence 

Application My beloved, the king is our heavenly Father, the bon is 
Chnst, and the boness the sou) The leopard is the devil, and the fountain is 
confession, which being closed, death presently billows • 


CULTIVATION OF INTERIOR PIETY 

An extensive literature was created by the saints and religious men and 
women of the fourteenth and fifteenth centunes, of whom St. Catherine 
of Siena (1347-1380) was peHiaps the most remarkable Bom of poor 
Sienese parents, the youngest of twenty five children, she early developed 
a deep piety. Mystic exaltation characterized her devotion By sheer 

*P<arI an CngUsh Poem of tbeO^tb Century, London, 1921 

* Qesla Romanorum London, 1905, p 349 
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strength of character she attracted contemporaries who were much 
influenced by her letters. About 400 of these are addressed to popes, 
princes, and governments, and constitute a remarkable monument of 
fourteenth-century Italian culture. Her published prayers were widely 
read. She wrote the Book o/ Divine Doctrine, a series of dialogues in 
which she poured out her mystical devotion 
Practical manuals for the cultivation of mystical religious sentiment 
flourished. The greatest of these, Tbe 7mildtion 0 / Cbnsf. ascnbed to 
Thomas a Kempis, became one of the most widely read books of the 
closing decades of the fifteenth century 
Thomas taught that fashioning one's inner spintual life after the model 
of Christ was the Chnstian’s highest counsel of perfection . 

He that followeth Me, Vkalkedi not in darkness, saith the Lord These are 
the words of Chnst, by which we are taught to imitate His life and manners, 
if vre would he cnily enightened and be deliicred from all blindness of 
heart Let therefore our chief study be to meditate upon the hfe of Jesus 
Christ. 

Imitation of Christ did not consist m repealing empty phrases or in 
acquiring worldly wisdom but rather in creating an inner and edifying 
love of the Master- 

What Will It avail thee to be engaged in profound discussions concerning 
the Trinity, if thou be void of humibty and art thereby displeasing to the 
Tnnity? Truly, sublime words do not make a man holy and just, but a iirtu 
ous Lfe maketh him dear to God . I had rather feel compuncuon than 
know how to define it If thou knowest the whole Bible by heart and the 
saymgs of all the philosophers, what would it profit thee without the love 
of Cod and without grace’ 

Vanity of vaniues, all »s vanity, except to love God and Hun only to serve. 
This IS the highest wisdom, by conieinpt of die world to tend toward the 
kingdom of Heaven.*® 

This devotional literature w-as especially popular among all classes. Its 
cultural significance is incalculable. 

THE FAITH TAUGHT IN LITURGICAL DRA.MA 

An extensive liturgical drama consisting of miracle and mystery plays 
also was created by the piety of the late Middle Ages. While many of 
these plays are decidedly inferior as literature, they were significant in the 
*• Jl'f Imilalwn of CEnvl ei by Brwbtr Leo, New York, 19J0, pp. 1-2 
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evolution of the Renaissance drama The Towneley Plays contain scenes 
from the life of Noah God mstnicts Noah to build an ark for the animals 
to be saved from the flood All is i^ell until Noah tells his wife what he 
has been ordered to do She proves mtractable, and the scene descends 
into broad comedy They enter the ark, but Noah’s wife rushes out, 
distaff in hand, and nothing will mduce her to return . 

Sir, for Jack nor for Gill will I turn my face, 

Till I have on this hill spun a space on my rock 
Well were hem inygt get me ' 

Now will I down set me, 

Yet reedc I no man let me, 
for dread of a knock' 

She refuses to come into the ark when the torrents descend. Not until the 
waters rise does she rush into the ship But she remains intractable and 
Noah cannot manage her Finally, the scene degenerates into a fight which 
no doubt pleased the spectators 

The devil also provided an element of comedy Sometimes he would 
lump off the stage, after having tormented the damned, and rush about 
among the onlookers playing practical jokes Genuine pathos was occa- 
sionally displayed, as m the scenes of Abraham sacnficmg Isaac m the 
Brome plays As the solemn moment draws near, Abraham puts a cloth 
over his son’s eyes 

Now fare wyll, my child, so full of grace, 

A' fadef,fader, tume downward my face. 

For of your scharpe sword I am ever a dred'” 

Morality plays m which virtues appeared as actors were popular. 
Although handicapped by such abstract characters as Faith, Penance, and 
Good Deeds, moral plays sometimes developed rare power Thus £i;ery- 
man written in England toward the dose of the fifteenth century, is a 
remarkable literary monument of the closmg Middle Ages Death and 
the last dread ordeal when the soul appears before its Judge are the end 
toward which the action moves Death speaks 

Lord, I will in the world go run over all 
And cruelly out search both great and small 
Everyman will I beset diat hveth beastly 
Out of God’s laws, and dreadeth not folly 
He that loveth nches I wiH strike with my dart, 

^ ^ Pre ShAespearean Tirama Boston, 
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His sight to blind, and from heaven to depart, 

Except that alms be his good fnend, 

In hell for to dwell, world \\ithout end 
Lo, yonder I see Everyman walking, 

Full little he thinkefb on my coming, 

His mind is on fleshly lusts and his treasure, 

And great pain it shall cause him to endure 
Before the Lord Heaven Kmg — 

Everyman, stand stiM, wither art thou going 
Thus gaily’ Hast thou thy Maker forgot’ 

Called by Death, Everyman learns that the things upon which he has 
relied desert him. Fellowship, Kindred, and Goods leave him, only Good 
Deeds stands by him and recommends his sister Knowledge to accompany 
him. She leads him to Confession, who says that Cod will grant His 
mercy, 

When with the scourge of Penance man doth him bind, 

The oil of foigtveness then shall he End 

Finally, when he is contnte, his strength ebbs 

O all things faileth, save Ccd alone; 

Beauty, Strength, and Discretion, 

For when Death bloweth his blast. 

They all run from me full blast. 

The Angel comes and bids Everyman 

Come, excellent eka spouse to Jcsu; 

Here above thou shalt go 
Because of thy smgular virtue. 

Now the soul « taken the body fro; 

Thy reckoning is CTystal clear 

Now shalt thou into the heavenly sphere, 

Unto the which all je shall come 

That hvcth well before ihe day of doom “ 


FORCE AND THOUGHT OF DANTE 

These examples must suffice to illustrate the character of the extensive 
and flourishing literature which grew up in the vigorous life of the closing 
Middle Ages. Above them tower certain great wnters whose works 
occupy a high place in the history of literature. Outranking all wafers 
and taking an assured place among the creative authors of all time is 
" fivryman, a ::\loralily PUy (SeUct Etishsh Qishcs>, Oxford, pp 9, 33. 30, 31-33 
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Dante AUghicn (1265-1321). He was a Florentine citizen \sho boasted 
an ancient and noble lineage. His family possessed some real estate m 
Tuscany Dante was a member of the physicians’ and apothecaries’ guild 
of Florence and held office as one of the city's six pnors. A \ioIent feud 
between two factions, the Whites and the Blacks, broke out in November, 
1301 As Dante was an influentia] member of the defeated Whites, he was 
banished He spent the remainder of his life in exile, wandenng over 
northern and central Italy His hopes of ultimately returning to Florence 
were never realized for he proudly spumed to come back as a penitent 
He died in 1321 and was buried in Kasenna, 

The Vila Tiuova or 7he youthful Ltfe, was Dante’s first work. It is 
an autobiographical account of the poet’s profoundcst cxpcnenccs m 
early manhood and centers around his love for Bcatncc. She vvas his 
junior by 1 year, and he first met her in 1274 when he was but 9. He 
rarely saw her after this first meeting, and remained practically unknown 
to her "Her dress, on that day, was of a most noble color, a subdued 
and goodly crimson, girdled and adorned in such sort as best suited her 
very tender age At that moment, 1 say most truly that the spint of life, 
which hath its dwelling m the sccretcst chamber of the heart, began to 
tremble so violently that the least pulses of my body shook therewith; 
and m trembling it said these w'ords ‘Here is a deity stronger than 1; 
who, coming, shall rule over me ’ The poet wrote sonnets and other 
verse about this passion, and after the death of Beatrice in 1290 he 
brought them together, jommg them by a poetic prose narrative tn which 
he set forth what his love for her meant to him "There is no book of the 
sort which reveals to us a spirit so profound, so tenacious of its thought, 
so loyal in its feeling, so rare and radiant and strong in spite of feminine 
tremulousness of emotion 

Deeply bereaved by the death of Beatrice, Dante dreamed of her. Once 
in his anguish he called her, but he only seemed to sec some ladies about 
him who sought to comfort him The poet’s lyncal soul described the 
incident in the following verses 

A very pitiful lady, very young. 

Exceeding rich in human sympathies, 

Stood by, what tune I clamor’d upon Death 
And at the wild wrords wandenng on my tongue 
And at the piteous look widun mine eyes 

She vvas affrighted, that sobs choked her breath 

G Rossetti, Vante and ha Circk ftilb the JUdian Voels PreceJina him. Itoo- 
<200-1300 London, 1908, p 31 

A Symonds, An OnlreducUon to ibe Study of Uanle, London, 1899, p 45. 
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So by her eeping uhere 1 lay beneath, 

Some other gentle ladies came to Imow 
My state, and made her go: 

Afterward, bending themsdves over me, 

One said, “Avialen thee*“ 

And one, “What thing thy sleep disquieteth?” 

With that, my sou! uoLe up from its eclipse, 

The uhile my lady’s name rose to my lips 
Bin utter’d in a \oice so sob-broLen, 

Sff /eefcJe H7£h the agoay of tears, 

That 1 alone might hear it in my heart, 

And though that looL v«as on my visage then 
Which he V. ho is ashamed so plainly wears. 

Lot e made that I through shame held not apart. 

But ga:ed upon them And toy hue u-as such 
That they look’d at each other and thought of death; 

Saying under their breath 

Most tenderly, “O let us comfort him. . . 

Visions were a common literary device during the Middle Ages and many 
a poet and prose writer employed them. But Dante rose above the limits 
of this formal convention and in the Vtla Tiuova created one of the 
tenderest pieces of literature. 

Dante’s next work was 7be Santfuet, or 7/ Conuito The poet intended 
to produce a great philosophic treatise, but he never finished it. Only the 
introduction and three of the foiuteen treatises planned were penned. 
Dante borrow'ed his views of the world from the system of Thomas 
Aquinas. Even if there is nothing original in his thought, one must not 
assume that it was unimportant This was the first medieval book wherein 
a la>7nan wrote on a subject which hitherto had been the peculiar province 
of professors in the schools. Furthermore, it was written in Italian instead 
of Latin. The work reveals how the lay bourgeoisie was advancing in 
culture so that it could express in its mother tongue the highest scientific 
and philosophic thought. 

TTie De Vulgan £lo(fuentia, or On the ^lotber Tongue, wntten at 
about this time, is a defense of the native Italian language. It was held 
dunng the Middle Ages that all serious thought should be expressed in 
Latin. No one of any intellectual standing believed that the language of 
the common people could be used to express the thought of theologians 
and philosophers. But the unprecedented growth of trade and industry 
raised the prestige of townsmen so that sooner or later they would possess 

** Rosstiti, of ol., p 65. 
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a literature in their mother tongue Being a citizen of Florence which was 
rapidly growing in wealth, Dante was the proper person to express the 
profoundest thoughts in the nati\e idiom For a time in the thirteenth 
century, poets wrote in Provencal, thinking that it was the only medium in 
which the theme of lo\ e could be treated. A few Italian poets had res oltcd 
against this idea, they and espcciaDy Dante championed the vernacular of 
Tuscany or, as it was called, "the sweet new style" (do/ce slil iiiioi’o). 

The Oiuiiie Comedy, a poem in three parts, was Dante's greatest work 
and the poetic masterpiece of the Middle Ages. Although filled with 
biographical facts and personal experiences, it is in reality a mirror of 
the Middle Ages After the death of Beatncc, Dante wrote m the 7’ilfl 
Wuooa "It was given untomc to behold a very wonderful vision: v\ herein 
I saw things which determined that 1 w'ouU say nothing further of this 
most blessed one, until such time as I could discourse more worthily con- 
cerning her And to this end I labor all I can, as she well knoweth." This 
is plainly an allusion to the Dmine Comedy which was not finished until 
the last days of the poet's hfe "The subject of the whole work, taken 
literally, is the state of souls after death, regarded as fact, for the action 
deals with this, and is about this But if the w ork be taken allegorically, its 
subject IS man, m so far as by merit or dement in the exercise of free will 
he IS exposed to the rewards or punishments of justice." With these words 
Dante himself desenbed the vision to his fnend Can Grande della Scala, 
tyrant of Verona 

The first part of the Dmiiie Comedy, the 7ii/eriio, deals with Dante's 
journey among the souls forever lost. The poet began by relating meta- 
phoncally how the great miscnes of his life began, that is, with his banish- 
ment from Florence 

In the middle of ihe journey of our life I came to 
myself in the dark wood where the straight way Vvas lost 

Ah, how hard a thing it is to tell what a wJd, and rough, 
and stubborn wood this was, which in my thought renews 

So bitter IS it, that scarcely more cs death 

Oppressed by the woes which overwhelmed him, Dante spied the poet 
Vergil 

Whilst I was rushing downwards, there appeared before my 
eyes one who seemed hoarse from long silence. 

“Art thou then that Ve^l, and that fountain which 
pours abroad so nch a stream of speech’’’ 

The shade of the ancient poet explamed to him the meaning of the fierce 
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The De ^tonarcbia, or Oil ^ionarcby^ UTJtten in Latin, sets forth the 
poet’s ideal of government. The world was governed by uvo supreme 
orders, the spiritual and the temporal. The fonner was presided over by 
Christ’s vicar, the bishop of Rome; the latter was gi\en to the emperor 
The thirteenth century had witnessed fierce struggles between these hvo 
divinely constituted powers, to the great scandal of Christendom Italian 
sodety was rent with factional stnfe. Dante had suffered much and 
longed for peace. His heart ached when he saw popes descend into the 
political arena. Beliedng that God had instituted the empire for human 
\velfare, he thought that the rumored coming of Henry of Luxemburg, 
elected emperor in 130S, would prove the dawn of peace when all strife 
would be stilled To establish such quiet vras not the pope’s task In 
temporal matters he was infenor to the emperor. Did not Christ teach His 
followers to submit to the power of the emperor’ 

Dante better than any other poet summed up the aspirations of the 
time. The Middle Ages were rapidly ncanng their decline, for the Renais- 
sance was approaching. Although his ideas were medieval, Dante re- 
mained a mighty influence among the humanists of the following 
centuries. And for students of every land and of every century his works 
NNiIl be a classic expression of the Middle Ages, like St. Thomas' S’lurtMut 
Jheoto^ica and Van Eyck's great alfarpiece, the Mystic Lamb. 

GENIUS OF CHAUCER AND SPIRIT OF SATIRE 

Next to Dante as interpreter of the fourteenth century stands Geoffrey 
Chaucer (d. 1400), an Englishman Bom about a dozen years after 
Edward III ascended the throne of England in 1327, he witnessed the 
stirring scenes of the Black Death, the war wnth France, the career of 
Wycliffe, and the rise of the Lollards. Hrs father was a vintner m London, 
and therefore Chaucer, bke Dante, bdonged to the bourgeoisie. He 
formed an intimate acquaintance with life and traveled extensively. No 
one, save Shakespeare, two centuries later, has better expressed the 
English life of his da^’. Chaucer, unlike Dante, was not occupied with the 
idealist tendencies of the age. His nimble and eager mind saw life through 
clear eyes. He investigated everything past and present, and possessed a 
ready sympathy for all human things. His works faithfully depict the 
thought of the declining Middle Ages. On the other hand, he expressed 
the dawning spirit of English nationalism which was evolving from the 
economic and social conditions of the day. 

Chaucer exerted a mighty influence on the formation of English litera- 
ture. He exhausted the litenir>* motifs of previous writers. He translated 
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the Homance 0/ ibe Koie, a French poem of the thirteenth century \^hlch 
had profoundly influenced him Study of this poem helped him to forge 
new poetic fonns Soon he was vastly superior to all French writers 
When he had exhausted all that they could teach him, he began to feel 
a strong attraction to the Italian waters, Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio 
Hitherto he had made translations of the work of his predecessors and 
contemporaries But this was only a prelude to the composition of his 
brilliant masterpiece, the Cniilerimfy Jales m which he described a group 
of pilgnms on their way to the shnne of St. Thomas in Canterbury. The 
Prologue of this literary masterpiece probably has never been surpassed 
as a picture in words Thirty pilgrims (of whom Chaucer w’as one), 
representing almost every class in English society and desenbed with the 
greatest truthfulness, met at a hostel in Southwark in London. The tales 
they recount while on the road give us a bnght and realistic picture of the 
life of that day 

Among the bnght passages Chaucer fays before us in hisProtogue none 
IS so pleasing as his portrait of what in the mind of that day constitutes an 
■deal priest 

A good man was ther of religiun 

And was a povre parsoun (parish priest) of a toun, 

But ridie he was of holy thoght and werk 
He was also a lemcd man, a clerk, 

That Cristes gospel trewely wolde prtdie, 

His parisshens devoutly violdc he teAe, 

Senigne he was, and vvonder diligent, 

And m advcrsitee full pacient 

Wide was his pansh, and houses fer a sender, 

And he never lafte nat, for ram nor thonder 
In sikness nor in meschief, [mishap] to visyte 
The ferreste (fanhesl] m his pansshe, much and lyte. 

Up on his feet, and m his hand a staf 

This noble ensample to his sheep he jaf, [gave] 

That first he wroghtc [wrought] and afterward he taughie, 

Out of the gospel he the wordes caughte 
And this figure he added eek there to 
That if gold ruste, what shall iren do’ 

For if a preest be fool, on whom we tiuste, 

No wonder is lewed [ignoram] man to ruste 

Well ought a pnest ensample for to give 

By bs dennesse [punty], how that his sheep shold live. 

He sette not his benefice to hyre 

And leet his sheep encombred m the myre 
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And ran to London, un to seynt Pooler, 

To seken him a chauntene [diaotry] for soules . . . 

A bettre preest I trowe that nowher noon is. 

He wayted after no pompe and reference, 

He made he him 3 spyced consaence. 

But Cnstes lore, and His apostles twelve. 

He taughte, and first he folwed it himselve 

Satirical criticism, like lof^ idealization of human conduct, such as 
Chaucer expressed in his portrayal of an ideal pnest, was quite common 
in late medieval literature. The gap between the real and the ideal in all 
of life’s practical relations provokes satire. So Sebastian Brant (d 1521) 
in his Sh/p of 7oo]s held up to ridicule the abuses which featured life of 
his day. He denounced usurers as “vile and rash, the man of poverty 
they thrash, they’d care not if the world should crash ” He denounced 
every forestaller, regrater, and engrosser in the approved manner of the 
day: 

punish him for all hi$ tncks, 1 

Prom hun ve oust remove the neks 
And pluck lus pinions with elation 
'OTho buys up goods on speculation, 

The vMne and com in all the land, 

No sin, dishonor s(a>'S his hand, 

So that a poor man cannot flee 
Starvaaon with his family 
Thus prices mount, it must be clear, 

They’re higher now than those last year, 

If wine now costs a scant ten pound. 

Next month 'twill certainly be found 
You’ll pay full thirty when >ou buy. 

The same is true of wheat, spelt, rye. 

The great abuse need not be stressed 
Of money, land, and interest. 

Of loans, pawn business oft unsound: 

In one day some will earn a pound 
hlore profit than a year should hold. 

They lend in silver, ask for gold. 

You borrow ten, eleven’s doe. 

They’re more usurious than the Jew. 

Their busuiess now the Jews may lose. 

For It IS done by Omstian Jews. 

VPith Jewish spears they run about, 

^^The Complete Vorks of Geoffrey Oiaucer, Oxford, nd, p 42S. 
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Late LVIedieval Practical. Philosophical, 
and Jrtistic Achievement 

Chapter 9 

MEDIEVAL BUSINESS AND 
TECHNICAL SKILL 


CI^IMT ITALIAN RENAISSANCE PAINTING, SCulptUTC, RrchltCCtUre, lltCrR- 

J lure, music, and forms of polite social inlercourse are among the 
most impressive cultural creations of European civilization is taught by all 
scholars. Also, it is held that this ascendancy of Italian cultural forms is 
due to the creation of magnificent form inspired by the revived study of 
ancient Creek and Utin art, thought, and letters which, as we shall 
leam, began with Francesco Petrarch. But unique as the contnbut.ons of 
the ancient classical world may have been, a proper understanding of the 
Italian Renaissance is possible only if we study the technological, polit- 
ical, and socioeconomic labors of our medieval forebears Due credit 
should be given to the achievements of medieval times which genetically 
brought forth the Renaissance, for those achievements in inany ways 
have been as significant as was direct borrowing from classical anuquity. 

THE LATE MEDIEVAL TRADING AREA 
Europe of the Renaissance was smaller than « is today. Its eastern 
boundary lay beyond the important towns of Reval, Dunaburg, Cracow 
Lemberg, and Budapest, this line separated Finns and Estonians, If t"™ 
and Lithuanians, and Poles and Slovrdts from the vast plains to the east 
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occupied by Russians and other peoples. Southward the line followed the 
Carpathian Mountains, separating Rumanians front 1 lunganans. It passed 
eastward of the Croatians, Sloscncs, and the Italians of the Adnatic 
coast as far as the Gulf of Aria 

Throughout this area, bcginnutg with the clcscnth century, great 
economic changes were in progress which profoundly modified ways of 
living Formerly, life had been based upon an essentially agrarian 
economy Manors provided the chief means of support of all groups — 
clergy, nobles, and peasants Local production for local consumption was 
Its striking feature But when trade developed and industry came into 
bcini!, men began to adopt nevv conceptions of state, society, and the 
practical concerns of life Revival of trade and industry, use of corned 
money, and the rise of tov\ns which began in the eleventh century were 
among the most significant social and economic events in the entire 
history of the Occident If one vvcre to compare a map of Europe in 500 
with another about SOO years later he vvould be impressed by the vast 
number of tovvns that had sprung up Such busy centers of commerce in 
the Low Countries as Bruges, Ypres, Ghent, Antwerp, and Brussels grew 
up in the Middle Ages In France, Spam, and Italy great trading com- 
munities, which seemingly date back to the Roman Empire, were re- 
created at this time 

One reason for this revival of urban life was that feudal kings and 
nobles began to develop orderly government in their petty states. Trade 
had never been wholly extinct even in the darkest days of the tenth- 
century turmoil At all times there had been some demand for spices, 
drugs, silks, precious stones, and metals When greater public secunty 
was developed, business increased and soon again became important. 
Local trade sprang up at many points favorable to commerce It was 
stimulated by the never ending stream of oriental articles demanded by 
noblemen and wealthy townsmen, and the demand by churchmen for 
vestments, sacred vessels, and rcliquancs 

For centuries Constantinople had been the economic bridgehead 
between Europe and the East. But dunng the age of the Crusades this 
changed Venetians, Genoese, and Pisans began competing with Byzan- 
tine merchants, thus steadily sapping their monopolies The Byzantines 
lost this monopoly forever when Constantinople fell in 1204. Henceforth 
Italian merchants became the distributors to western Europe of the choice 
products of the East 

Quickening pulsations of trade were felt along the great nver routes of 
commerce, the Rhine, Rhone, Meuse, and Scheldt. Places marked by 
nature as advantageous for economic life developed into towns. Urban 
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communities greiv up at the mouths of nvers as in the case of Dordrecht 
and Rotterdam on the Meuse, Bordeaux on the Garonne, Antwerp on the 
Scheldt, Bruges on the Zwm, London on the Thames, Hamburg on the 
Elbe, and Bremen on the Wescr. Others rose at or near the junction of 
mers as in the case of Cobicntz, Lyons, Pans, and Ghent, or where land 
routes met nvers as at Cologne, Aiaastneht, Frankfort on the Mam, 
Berne, Milan, and Orleans; or where a lake poured into a nver as Geneva, 
Zurich, and Lucerne; or at favorable points along a mer as Troyes, 
Langres, Provins, Bonn, Basel, and Mainz Many a town grew up in the 
center of a fertile agricultural region if situated on or near a nver, as in 
the case of Brussels, Ablan, Florence, and Leiden. Sheltered harbors along 
the coast became sites of towns, as m the case of Venice, Naples, 
Marseilles, and Barcelona Without a knowledge of such geographical 
conditions the growth of commerce and the rise of towns would be dif- 
ficult to explain. 

This extensive economic activity m western Europe stood in constant 
contact with distant lands From China— where Mongol rule held sway 
over much of Asia, extending from the Russian plains eastwards as far 
as the Sea of Japan and the South China Sea— had been brought the art 
of raising silkworms and the secrets of producing silk. 

Meanwhile Nestonan Christian missionanes from Asia Minor had been 
active in propagating their teaching in the Mongol empire. Later, in the 
thirteenth century, Dominican and Franciscan missionaries appeared at 
Karakorum and Peking (Kambulac). During this time the three Venetian 
merchants, brothers of the Polo fami/y, travefed far and wide in the 
Mongol empire, visiting Karakorum and Kambulac and other places 
Marco Polo (d. about 1 323) recorded their thnlling experiences in his 
Book of ^hreo Polo At this time northern Afnca was part of the 
European trading empire, and distant Greenland stood in commercial 
and other relations with northern Europe. Although its export of tusks 
(from which artists carved religious objects) was limited, this trade 
nevertheless gives some hint of the vigorous commercial and colonizing 
activities of our medieval European ancestors. 


LATE MEDIEVAL TOOLS AND TECHNOLOGY 

Medieval workers were most industrious and practical. From the Stone, 
Bronze, and Iron Ages they inhented some of the more important features 
of civilization such as agncuJture, metal and stone working, pottery. 
Spinning, and weaving Practical skill acquired through generations 
characterized the mediev al laboring man in every kind of w ork. 
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industry became truly a big business. TTie Florentine sdk cfotb guild, it 
appears, also used the methods of manufacture which had ennehed 
Lucchese merchants. 

But it was the mining busmess that was truly remarkable. During the 
fifteenth century it, too, was a big buaness Its machinery reached a high 
degree of efficiency. Giant uhcels, sometimes run by water, sometimes by 
the treading of men, provided pov\cr for operating suction pumps, hoist- 
ing buckets filled \silh ore, stamping ingots, and manufacturing tnp 
hammers. Particularly important m supplying the need for metal tools in 
the society of the times \\ as the ancient forge. This tool looked much like 
the forges we used to sec in blacksmith shops and \%hich were described 
by Longfellow in his 7'i/Aye Hlacksnulh Such forges \iere operated by 
bellows, the historical origin of which seems to be unknown Beside such 
a forge usually stood the smith's anni, hammer, and tongs Truly, this age 
was one of the most remarkable of all medies al times. 

LATE MEDIEVAL BUSINESS AND FINANCE 

The extraordinary development of social and economic activity during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries also brought forth new busmess 
methods and provided the necessary material foundation for the brilliant 
pageant of cultural achievement v\e call the Renaissance 

Commercial relations between Italy and the Levant early led to great 
changes in trading methods Trading corporations such as the commendd, 
or sociVtds, arose. This was a type of partnership in which investors 
provided two-tlurds of the capital and factors or agents one-third. The 
factor or agent took the entire stock of goods to Syria or other parts, sold 
It, and on his return home divided the profits with the investor. Each 
received one-half. These assooations were common in the twelfth century 
in Genoa and other Italian towns. It is probable that the coniKieiidn was 
originally an Arabian institution Sometimes there were several investors, 
each of whom probably w as too poor to provide tvMce as much capita] or 
goods as the factor In this case the investors jointly received half of the 
profits. In another type of cowMieinfn the factor earned goods of his own 
in addition to those of the partnership which had been formed for the 
venture. Or the investor might contnbute more than two-thirds. Finally it 
became customary for the fsetor to manage capital or goods entrusted to 
him by merchants vsho were not partners in the coinmeiidiJ. 'This form 
of association varied according to busmess needs During the Crusades 
and in subsequent centuries, opportunities for trade were constantly ex- 
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pandmg, and modifications m the fonn of these early societies \sere 
inesitable. 

/\nother t)pe of partnership came into existence at the time when the 
commenJj w as popular. This was the accomMoJaiio in which the mt estor 
pros ided all the capital. The factor earned the goods to the place of busi- 
ness, acted as agent of the investor tn selling the goods and collecting the 
money, and received a founh of the net proceeds for his labor. Like the 
comineiiJii, this association dissolved after the voyage vvas finished. The 
commeiuia and the ucconimoddlio v*ere temporary organizations which 
marked the beginning of trading groups which finally developed into the 
joint-stock company w ith limited liability. 

The maoM were an important stage in the evolution of these trading 
groups These were assoaations formed by Genoese merchants for trade 
m Chios, Cjprus, Ceuta, and Corsica. The in40H<j organization m Chios 
may be regarded as tjpicaL In 1346 the Catoese conquered the island of 
Chios Finding that the city’s exchequer did not have the funds to pay 
the expenses of this military expedition, it was suggested that a company 
should be formed of the men who had advanced the inilial expenses, and 
this company should be given the sole nght to exploit the taxes and com- 
merce of Chios This was done in the next jear. It was an association of 
shareholders who received dividends and the shares could be sold. The 
company of twenty nine shareholders was to last 20 years, during which 
It was expected that the debt of the republic would be liquidated and the 
maona would come to an end Finally in 1362 only twelve owmers were 
left who formed the ‘ Casa (House) of the Giustmiani “ Varying fortunes 
attended the history of this maotux which lasted until recent times Out of 
these busines* methods grew ifie joint-stock company 
This organization of a number of stockholders was usually authorized 
by a charter and possessed limited liability The earlier development of 
this t)-pe of corporation has never been carefully studied. It appears to 
have had a number of predecessors Some form of joint-stock company 
was known before 1300 even in remote Scandinavia where economic 
development lagged far bthmd that of Italy The .Merchant Adventurers 
of England, who received a royal charter in 1404, are a noteworthy ex- 
ample The chartered companies of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies were built directly upon the practical experience denved from 
medieval business in northern Europe 
The rapid growth of trade and industry which made the aties of 
northern !uly the capitalist center of Europe led to the esublishment of 
ing Merchants were in the habit of handling large sums of monc)', 
t e management and transfer of which presented many problems. To 
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faalitate payment of debts m distant places, letters of exchange or credit 
were invented. Their ongin is obscure, but they appeared early in the 
greater centers of trade. Letters of exchange (lellres de foire) were 
plentiful in Flanders, brabant, and Artois, and at the fair of Champagne 
as well as in Italy. 

Great sums of money were accumulated by Italian families in Piacenza, 
Asti, Siena, Lucca, and especially Florence, this early induced them to 
engage in banking A striking feature of this banking activity was its 
organization into companies or case (houses) Such were the Bardi, 
Peruzzi, and Frescobaldi of Florence in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. They lent enormous sums to pnnces who had to finance wars 
which could no longer be fought with the old feudal methods of the 
eleventh century They also hnanced the popes m their many undertak- 
ings such as crusades and wars m Naples and Sicily Thus Pope Boniface 
Vlll borrowed to the limit of his credit m order to reduce the king of 
Sicily to obedience. 

Borrowers usually paid exorbitant rates of interest or heavy bonuses 
and commissions. Lending of money became exceedingly profitable, and 
many fortunes were made Lenders demanded good secunty, this con- 
sisted in manonal incomes, customs, taxes, or m mortgages on lands and 
valuable mining properties The bankers of Siena waxed nch m the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centunes from the great profits of their loans 
to the papacy. The house of Medici supplanted them in the fifteenth 
century and m turn grew to be immensely wealthy Their monopoly 
passed to the German house of the Fugger, established in Nuremberg in 
the fifteenth century They played an increasingly important part in 
European affairs They and other German houses financed the rapidly 
expanding business life of the closing Middle Ages They lent \ast sums 
to Charles V in his many undertakings, without their aid the great wars 
for the balance of power m the age of the Reformation could hardly have 
been fought 

The Bank of St George (Cnsfl di Sim §ior^io) of Genoa, composed of 
a number of shareholders who were creditors of the city of Genoa, was 
formed m H07 in order to fund the public debt which the republic at the 
moment found difficult to pay. Venice also possessed such an institution, 
the Bank of St Mark. These were private institutions which managed 
state debts and loans in the form of bonds Barcelona appears to have 
been the first to establish a state-owned bank (1401) Banking was thus 
by no means an uncommon phenomenon in the age of the Renaissance. 
These banks did not merely handle commercial obligations and public 
debts, but also, contrary to common opinion, receised sums of money on 
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deposit This financial activity became the indispensable element in the 
cultural life of the age 

TTie Renaissance also produced a system of bookkeeping Each type of 
economic activity presupposes some method of keeping accounts. In the 
earlier Middle Ages when life was essentially agrarian and manonal, 
accounting was a simple matter. Manonal lords kept lists of dues which 
serfs owed them Monastic houses and episcopal establishments also 
possessed such manonal rolls Feudal lords drew up lists of feudal obliga- 
tions due them Sometimes princes caused to be drawn up records of 
incomes from their states Such were the Domesday Book of William the 
Conqueror and the Book of Hearths of Duchess Johanna of Brabant 
(1374) A new type of accounting came into existence when agranan 
economy was being supplanted by a money economy. Town and com- 
mercial life required a new kind of bookkeepmg. 

The first bookkeepmg developed was that of the single entry. It was 
practicable only for small businesses but was long employed by Urge 
organizations Thus the accounts of Flemish and other Low Country 
towns were kept m this manner throughout the fifteenth century, in spite 
of the fact that Urge towns like Brussels and Antwerp became very 
important commercial and banking centers. These town accounts were 
drawn up year by year. Each year was divided into sections devoted to 
some class of the constantly growing expenditures or receipts. The 
ongmal accounts of Bruges and Ghent, still extant, contain much statisti* 
m 1 data The accounting of the English crown and of the counts of 
Holland and Hainault was done in much the same manner. 

Italian towns also kept accounts by single entry but soon outgrew the 
limitations of this method As economic life became more complicated 
^ trading operations varied, double entry bookkeeping was invented 
This IS a system whereby every transaction is entered twice, under assets 
and liabilities. It provides a constant check on the arithmetical accuracy 
0 the record and is a much more scientific system than that provided by 
t ® smg e entry By 1340 Genoa began to keep its records in this manner 
and found it a great improvement upon the older method It enabled 
0 cia s to ascertain at a glance the exact financial status of every public 
activity This method with some vanations was also employed in Venice, 

e earliest specimens extant dating from 1406 The remarkable part 
P aye y that republic in the development of accounting causes no 

urpnse, or Venice remained the commercial capital of Europe down to 

Cood'HopJ'^'" ^ 

From Venice double entry bookkeeping passed to all parts of com- 
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mercial Europe. Luca Pacioli in 1-194 published a treatise on double entry 
bookkeeping which exerted considerable influence. The Venetian branch 
of the German house of Fugger introduced Venetian methods of account- 
ing into the other branches of that concern. Renaissance bookkeeepmg, 
which grew out of the practical necessities of the newr age, became the 
foundation of modem business accounting Meanwhile there also ap- 
peared manuals of commercial arithmetic which became popular because 
they met a practical need. One Pietro Borghi published such a work in 
Venice in 14S4. Such was its popularity that by 1577 it had passed 
through at least sixteen editions. 

TTie rapid dei'elopment of trade and industry in the Mediterranean 
basin made possible the elaboration of trading customs, and commercial 
law came into existence. Codihcation usually comes toward the close of 
long formatne grow’th. Thus the Cottsolado del 2lar was not drawn up 
until the late fifteenth century. Its earliest version dates from 1494, and 
an Italian translation was produced m 1549. Although of Spanish origin, 
this law was followed in many aties of the Mediterranean. Similar bodies 
of customary commercial law developed In the north, especially in the 
North Sea and Baltic areas. 

Insurance became an important business. This was ine\'itable in such 
busy haunts of trade as Venice, Genoa, Titian, and Barcelona. Tlie 
practice of insuring for both manne and land risks vs’as common in the 
first part of the fourteenth century. A body of insurance law grew up out 
of these contracts. Along vvith commercial law and insurance the institu- 
tion of consuls came into being. A consul w’as originally a magistrate 
w-ho settled cases in commercial law which were brought before him. 
Consuls ere to be found in all Italian cities as w ell as in southern France 
and m the Le\-anL 

Statistics did not come into e;dsience as long as life remained manonal. 
Medieval chroniclers cannot be trusted when they give statistical informa- 
rion. For example, they simply stated that a third of the population died 
at the time of the Black Death, and similar proportions were given for the 
famine of 1315 and 1316. The nse of towns, the growth of population, 
and the development of a more complex life necessitated the use of 
statistics. Accounts of medieval towns contain a great amount of statisti- 
cal material The accounts of Ghent at the opening of the Hundred Years’ 
War are remarkable from this point of ^iew’. People began to think m 
terms of statistics. The chronicler Villani early in the fourteenth century 
took great pains to give figures. “In describing the condition of Florence 
at this period, he computes the number of citizens capable of beanng 
arms, between the ages fifteen and seventy, at 25,000; the population of 
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the city at 90,000, not counting the monastic communities, not including 
the strangers, who are estimated at about 15,000 The country distncts 
belonging to Florence add 80,000 to this calculation It is further noticed 
that the excess of male births over female was between 300 and 500 
yearly in Florence, that from 8,000 to 10,(X)0 boys and girls learned to 
read, that there were six schools, in which from 10,000 to 12,000 children 
learned arithmetic, and four schools, in which from 550 to 600 learned 
grammar and logic 

Theologians naturally regarded economic activity as an ethical matter 
Chnstian charity demanded men be treated justly in economic dealings 
A characteristic doctrine developed, that of a just pnee (jHSluni pretium) 
Its fundamental idea was that goods were to be sold only according to 
their true value, not according to a marked value as in our day. This 
meant that merchants might exact no more than was sufficient to cover 
the cost of the raw matenals, manufacture, distnbution, and a small profit 
In making loans only the face of the loan should be repaid, Theologians 
accepted certain Biblical passages (for example, Deut XXXIII 18-20) 
and statements by Aristotle which taught, or seemed to teach, that pre- 
cious metal was barren, that, left to itself, it was incapable of increase 
Any charge for a loan of money was usurious, therefore wrong and sinful, 
and required restitution. 

But economic activity was expanding, and priests in the confessional 
were constantly confronted with the problem of usury. Theologians and 
philosophers were constrained to take notice of it. Thus Thomas Aquinas 
gave a good deal of attention to it m his treatise on government, De 
Hegmme Pnuapum He justified trade and industry as well as agriculture 
Later St Antonino of Florence (1390-1459) produced a monumental 
5Hmma 2lorahs in which he devoted much space to economic matters 
Like St Thomas, he justified the new industry. He taught that the crafts 
m the towns of the fifteenth century were useful in the creation of wealth 
Production was regarded as natural and necessary to man The employ- 
ment of capital in productive processes was declared right Distnbution 
a so was natural to man and was subject to justice which required that 
each man should be given what he earned After the fall of man stnet 
justice or equal division was impossible because of sin. 
th "l inequalities of wealth m Renaissance society, 

eo ogians and philosophers vainly sought to uphold the doctrine that 
t^^ distnbution should be realized as fully as possible St Antonino 
t that consumption was especially subject to the ordinary precepts 
A Symonds, Renaiss^ncr .n Safy The Age of Despots (Modern Library), I, 130 
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o( morality, for it involved sustenance of life, clothing the poor, support 
of churches and hospitals, and chanty. It was incumbent upon Chnstians 
to provide more equitable distribution so that necessary consumption 
might be possible. 

Just as laymen could not ignore the progress of economic life, so too 
were clergymen constrained to take cognizance of it. From the thirteenth 
century writers on canon law agreed that certain charges might be made 
in connection with loans. These were not usurious because they were 
supposed to be made not for the use of money hut for labor and nsks 
There were four of them pencit/iiiii snrtis, or nsk of loss, poeiiii con 
veiilioiialis, or fine for failure to pay at a specified time, dnmiiuiii 
ciiierjeiis, for loss incurred at the moment the loan was made by the 
lender because he could not himself use the principal in order to make 
money; and lucriiiii cessoils, for loss of money incurred after the loan 
was made because the lender was for the moment not in a position to 
employ the pnncipal in gainful pursuit. It is evident that such rules readily 
evaded as economic relations became more complex. 

Meanwhile, as governments expanded and grew more powerful they 
became efficient in the collection of taxes The Exchequer of England 
early showed the way how taxes could be gathered in the most business- 
like manner. The treasury of the French crown likewise developed the 
most practical methods of raising taxes The Kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily created a highly centralized state organism, including a system of 
taxation, during the fourteenth century But sinking as these govern- 
mental successes were, it was the Papacy that developed the most re- 
markable system of administration. Its widespread sway extended to 
Scandinavia (and Greenland), to Mediterranean lands, and eastward as 
far as Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary The papal chancery maintained 
correspondence with the most distant hishops, pnests and panshes. The 
Papal treasury stood in regular financial relations with the Church s tax 
collectors. From the standpoint of human achiesement during the entire 

Middle Ages no other organism can compare with It. 

Because of its far-flung activilies the Church itself needed great sums 
of money with which to finance its operations It appeale^o bankers and 
submitted to the traditional methods of financial ^ups Theologians and 
moralists might denounce usurers, but in spite of a 1 they could do, the 
world of business persisted m rts coume Wealthy merchants and 
merchant pnnees troubled themselves little about the restnctions which 
canon law imposed upon busmess This explains in part the secular 
character of the period People disregarded religious discipline and were 
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concerned, in part at least, with secular interests. The seculanty of the 
age of the Renaissance was the natural result of medieval economic 
progress. Economic and social realities to some seemed more compelling 
than churchly teaching in a world in which the layman was taking his 
place beside the clenc and the knight. 



Chapter 10 


BEQUEST OF MEDIEVAL THOUGHT 
AND EDUCATION 


rr HE C,V,UZAT.0N of the Renz.tsance, and that of the Refonttation at 
J well, is not to be mdetstood without some knowledge of the philo- 
sophic thought of the MitWk Ages and of the educational practices 
developed dunng those times. To suppose that the tlutty or more genm- 
Uons that elapsed since the teign of the Emperor Constantine (d. 337) 
have contnbuted nothing to the culture of the Renaissance has been 
shown to be fallacious. And the attempt to explain the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, and the atholic Revival simply as social or Konomic 
phenomena has lost the simple charm it once possessed After all, man is 
a mtional creature who guides Ws acts by his free will and ^ 

culture upon his material environment as he deems proper. Jh' 
quences of such activity naturally vary from place to place and from time 
to time. 

THE SEVEN LIBERAL ARTS AND THE UNIVERSITIES 

Catastrophic as was the disintegration of the Rom» ^ 

West, that disaster nevertheless presented some constructive aspects. 1^= 
"barbarians" of early medieval Europe hvnng along the confines of the 
Roman Empire were destuied to become Ae ultimate heiis of *= spta- 
dors of RoL. Germanic Goths and Vidals, already Chnstianmed bu , 
being Arians, were heretical, established their kmgdoms in Roman ImdL 
Pagan Franks, Anglo-Saxons, and Anan Lombmds also staK 

within the ancient boundaries of the topire. “5 ° ° 

Wales, and of Scotland acquired Aeir Christianity 
soil and without invading the Empinn By Ae 7“'^ 

Poles, and Germanic Scandmavians also had accepted the O^nman fa A 
This acquisition of Christianity from the Romanmed populauon of the 
Roman i^pire in Ac West wl» of decisive importance u. Ae life and 
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western Europe. Of the vast bulk of Greek literature only the 7tiitaeu5 
of Plato and such parts as were imbedded m Latin letters were available 
The Bible, writings of some of the Church Fathers, accounts of saints' 
lives, and some of the Latin classics, especially St. Augustine, provided the 
intellectual pabulum of the time. Us poverty must not, however, be 
exaggerated. The age produced some r^arkable examples of learning, 
for instance, the Venerable Bede (d. 735), who may be considered as 
having mastered most of the learning available at that time and Alcuin 
(d. S04), famous teacher and scholar at the court of Charlemagne 

TTie schools of that time, cleariy, were designed to meet the needs of 
the day. In monastic schools monks learned to read the breviary and to 
chant the Mass. Most episcopal centers offered some instruction to 
candidates for holy orders. Charlemagne and his successors realized the 
need of education and made it the subject of royal legislation Especially 
notevvorthy was his palace school Designed chiefly for the nobles of the 
realm living at the court, this school was successful in tapping the best 
learning of (he day. The palace school, hovvcver, came (o an end vvhen 
the Carolingian royal family could no longer maintain its leadership m 
the political life of the time But the liberal arts nevertheless continued to 
be the accepted medium by which such scholarship as the age possessed 
Vi as passed on to succeeding generations. Indeed, it has become the 
fashion to refer to the age of QiaHemagne as the "Carolingian Renais> 
sance,” 

Similarly, there was much intellectual activity in Germany during the 
tenth century while Otto 1 (936-973), Otto 11 (973-9S3), and Otto III 
(983-1002) guided the German Empire, Monastic and cathedral schools 
flounshed, and there was some copying of anaent Raman artistic objects. 
All this was directly inspired by the example of the Carolingian Renais- 
sance. Some scholars, struck by the creative energy of that age, have 
Called it the Ottonian or Saxon Renaissance. 

During the three centimes following the year 1000 Europe expenenced 
an extraordinary intellectual as wdl as a social and economic revolution. 
Feudal monarchies became powerful, commerce and industry throve, 
population increased noticeably, towns became abundant, and the volume 
of coined money grew conspicuously Some wnters have declared these 
material changes to be the most remarkable in the entire history of man- 
kind before the Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Others have called this expanding culture the Tu'el/tb-CeiiJwry 
Reiiaissniice 

Great changes now were made in the curricula of many a liberal arts 
school. The tnVium and the quadnotum were expanded to include newly 
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developed studies. Noted teachers, hke Abelard (1079-1142) in the 
cathedral school at Paris, attracted flocks of students. Gradually teachers 
were grouped into faculties, each faculty representing a separate group 
of studies as liberal arts, medicine, law', and theology. The practical 
organization of the hberal arts faculty obviously was suggested by the 
crafts vvhich were a normal feature of the bustling, expanding towns of 
the age. Students were apprentice teachers and the teachers were masters. 
Hence the degree of .Master of Aits. In medicine, law", and theology the 
degree w as that of doctor. These degrees conferred the right to teach (the 
hcenlia docenjf). 

Schools so organized and composed of several faculties were called 
stuJia generalta, a terra which indicates the enc>'cIopedic character of its 
instruction, an ideal which the anaent program of the liberal arts had 
chenshed ever since the Roman Empire. Later the siudta generaUa were 
called universities, from the Latin umversilas, meaning corporation, a 
word that might be applied to any organization as, for example, a town 
goveniment, a guild, a cathedral chapter, or a s>’nagogue. The first uni- 
versity of teaching and learning to be founded in medieval Europe was 
Salerno, during the twelfth century, really a medical school and not a 
studium getierale Four other universities came into existence dunng this 
period — Bologna, a law university, MontpcDier, a school of law and 
medicine, Pans and Oxford, both of which more definitely were studia 
^eneralta As time wore on the number of such instittnions increased in 
all countnes of Europe. This fact alone demonstrates the vigor of intel- 
lectual life ui Europe dunng the closing centimes of the Middle Ages. 

MEDIEVAL TRADITION OF PLATONIC THOUGHT 
AND LEARNING 

TTiroughout the Middle Ages down into the Renaissance and the 
ormation, the thought of Plato was a constant influence springing 
m^y from study of that philosopher's Jtmaeus The greater part of 
medieval Platonic influence, however, is ultimately traceable to Plotmus 
AD 270), one of the last pagan philosophers of the ancient world. He 
^ght that the Infinite was "One” and the "Good" and that this unity 
^sc^s aU rauonal nature. He rejected the idea that the Infinite was 
ng and that it was to be s^Ied "intelligent," for mtelligencc implies 
ft somethmg known. This duality Plotinus thought contra 

V ^ One." This doctrine had important conse- 

ences, or, instead of being created, diings come into existence through 
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an "overflow’' of the perfection of the “One” and are known through 
intuition or illumination. 

St. Augustine (d. 430) was the fount^nhead through which Platonic 
philosophic thought, Christianized by that great master, made its way 
into Europe. Because of his extensive influence, theology and philosophy 
took on a Platonic character. His City of Qod, wntten in accordance wth 
this philosophy, is one of the worid's great books It deals with the social, 
political, and moral life of man and traces God’s ruling and guiding hand 
in the march of human events. In the successive steps which mark the 
development of human society St. Augustine insists that there are two 
cities or societies, namely, an earthly city built by love of self, and the 
heavenly city created by the love of God. The tNs'o cities are mingled 
Babylon is St. Augustine's apt designation of the earthly city, Jerusalem 
is the name of the other. Ultimately the citizens of Jerusalem will reign 
with God forever, and the subjects of Babylon will suffer the punishment 
with the Evil One. The course of humanity is nothing but a portrayal of 
the uninterrupted outpouring of God’s grace upon man. This philosophy 
of history was to occupy the minds of men to the close of the Middle 
Ages and beyond. 

One of the foremost propagators of Augusnnian Platonism during the 
ninth century was John Scotus Erigena (d. 875’), an Irishman who spent 
most of his years on the continent of Europe in charge of the Carolinglan 
palace school. Although a brilliant intellect, his philosophic teachings, 
especially pantheism, naturally proved unacceptable. Uter, during the 
twelfth century, the school of Chartres taught philosophy and theology to 
Its many students, imparting to them a Neoplatonic view of these sub- 
jects. At this time the schools were the scene of % igorous debates over the 
problem of univer^als. Men who held to Neoplatonic conceptions were 
called Realists. Neoplatonic thought was widely embraced by the friars 
of the Franciscan Order. Among the greatest of these was St. Bonai enhue 
(d, 1274) Neoplatonic mysticism and teaching that all knowledge takes 
place by illumination fitted the spirituality of their order. The i^u^ce of 
Christian Neoplatonic thought during the dosing years of the Middle 
Ages was almost umscrsal. 


ARISTOTELIAN REVIVAL: SCIENCE AND 
METAPHYSICS 


The mtcllectuel end scholarly antecedcnls of .h.s new age are complex 
and d,IReul. to explam adeqoately. In wes.era Eompe befo™ the year 
1000 there naturally was much ptactieal interest tn the Chnstian fatlh. 
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The de%elopnient of a s>stematic dieology, ho\\ever, W'as yet to begin. 
Similarly the elaboration of philosophic thought had scarcely started, and 
the first steps m the ad\-ance of saence and medicine had yet to be taken 
Knowledge of Roman law was rare. But all this vs as to change among our 
medieval forebears when they first acquired some knowledge of the 
cultural achievements of the peoples of the Near East. Bj-zantium, living 
on Ub classical Greek heritage, had much to contribute to the intellectual 
world of the Jews and Arabs. ThcbC peoples added to the Greek hentage 
discoveries of their own, thus enriching science, philosophy, and tech- 
nology’ In addition, the Hindus contnbuted their system of arithmetical 
notauon, a practical device destmed to be universally received. Even the 
distant Chinese \^ ere to make their contnbutions in the art of making 
paper, the craft of block pnntmg, and the harnessing and saddling of 
horses 

It seems surprising that v\hile Platonic thought w-as well known in 
Christian Europe dovvn to the tvvelfth century’, Aristotelian philosophy 
which certainly had been studied as assiduously as was Plato’s during the 
days of Greece and Rome almost completely died out. Only in the 
Moslem world — in Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, and Spam— did some of 
It sun’ive as a Lvmg system The Arab Averroes (1126-1193), of Cor- 
doba, was speoally instrumental tn reviving the study of Aristotle m the 
Chnstian West during the thmeenth century’ His great contribution to 
Aristotelian study* consisted m producing a commentary’ on Aristotle's 
philosophy (w ith some elements of Plato’s thought included) . The impact 
of Averroes’ <pecu]ations was profound and was long to be felt. 

Gerard of Cremona (d, 1197) had a leading part in making available 
through translation many scientific and philosophical texts from Creek 
and Arabic into Latui. Among these v\ere a number of the vsorks of 
Anstotle and Ptolemy’s the translation of which was finished at 

Toledo in 11/5 .Much of this translation was defective, and it v»as not 
until the middle of the next century that better texts became available. 
William Van Moerbeke (d. about 1356), an active churchman who spent 
much time in Greece where he acquired mastery’ of the Greek tongue, 
presented scholars with better translations It was of him that St. Thomas 
Afinas m 1260 requested a translation of Anstotle’s Politico, a book 
w Po,e existence w as unknown even to the Arabs. 

Of the many scholars who busied themselves vvith the newly recovered 
di Anstotle one of the first and most influential was 

e togiishman, Robert Grosseteste (d. 1353). Bom m Suffolk, he studied 
ans v,here he received the degree of Master of Arts, entered the 
ciscan order, became bishop of Lmcoln, and was actively assoaated 
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with studies at Oxford where as chancellor he exerted great influence. He 
appears to have translated Aristotle's Ethics directly from the Greek. He 
also produced a series of treatises on theology, philosophy, and the 
sciences. In the development of his ideas Grosseteste drew chiefly from 
St. Augustine, but also utilized st»ne of Anstoth’s ideas. 

Of the scholars %sho thus buried themselves with the newly recovered 
philosophical principles of Aristotle the most influential was the Bavarian 
Dominican, Albertus Magnus (1193-1280). Since he spent his days in 
the order’s houses of study, we may be sure that his theological and 
philosophical knowledge was as thorough and complete as was possible 
in that day. But his greatest interest was science, and to that end he 
mastered such ancient Greek scientific knowledge as had been preserved 
in the works of Aristotle and Ptolemy, and added much information from 
direct obscA’ation. He studied plants so successfully that he is regarded 
as the greatest botanist since the Creek Theophrastus (d 287 b.c ). He 
speculated on the nature of sap, the relation of leaves, vines, buds, and 
flowers, and described many plants that grew in hts native Bavana but 
had not been noticed by students before him He was interested in 
zoology and supplemented the vvntings of Aristotle on animals with his 
own observations. People of his day read bcsnancs, inaccurate, fanciful 
descriptions of animals, intended to illustrate moral lessons But Albertus 
Magnus w'as above such folklore In addition, he cntically studied 
astronomy, meteorology, climatology, physics, mechanics, chemistry, 
mineralogy, and anthropology. Being something of an experimenter, he 
knew how to make gunpowder “The aim of the natural sciences,” he 
declared, “is not merely to accept statements by others, but to investigate 
the Causes at work in nature.” 

Although Albertus Magnus shines forth as a gemus of encyclopedic 
learning, the great intellectual triumph of the age was the formulation of a 
system of philosophic thought known as Thomistic Scholasticism. Though 
all thinkers w ere interested in such elements of Platonic speculation as had 
survived the neglect of philosophy and learning dunng the first centunes, 
the decisive factor in building scholastic philosophy was the recovery of 
the long lost texts of Ansiotic. A peculiar feature of this system of thought 
v\as its universality, for it became as universal as Chnstiamty, its main 
tenets being accepted in all the lands of western Europe. It occupied much 
the same relation toward religion as did Gothic art. It w as the intellectual 
complement of Catholicism /Vnothcr feature of Scholasticism was its 
perfected structure which offered a place for all things human as well as 
divine. 

This $>stem of thought, v»h»ch spoke with unique authority to every 
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questioning mind of the age, was perfected and completed by Thomas 
Aquinas (1225-1274). He wras bom into a Neapolitan family of counts 
and was educated in the famous Benedictine abbey of Monte Cassmo 
near his parental home. Later he studied in the newly founded University 
of Naples where the works of Anstotle were eagerly read and discussed. 
In 1244 he entered the Dominican order and was sent to Pans, the capital 
of scholastic studies, where be listened to the lectures of Albertus Magnus. 
After studying In the University of Gtlogne, whither Albertus had been 
sent by his supenors, he returned to the schools of Pans in 1252 and 
began lectunng on theological subjects. From this time until his death 
22 years later he wrote a large number of books, a \cntable philosophical 
and theological library, a most impressive monument of medieval thought 
and learning 

The significance of TTiomas' scholarly work, set forth in his Summit 
Jbeoh^ica and the 5uH»it4 co>i(r<i QenUles, consisted in the synthesis 
which he made of the revived philosophical doefnnes of Anstotle and the 
theological convictions of the Middle Ages. At the base of his system lay 
the Anstotelian classification of knowledge. Here the different sciences 
dealing with man’s environment found their appropnate place These 
branches of learning expanded the work of Anstotle and, after some 
observation of nature and rudimentary cxpenmcntation, subjected them 
to Anstotle’s philosophical conceptions At the summit of this vast 
pyramid of learning appeared the doctnnes taught by the divinely insti- 
tuted Church and entrusted to her Thus the entire realm of human learn- 
ing, sacred or profane, Vvas brought together into one harmonious system. 
Chnstian principles animated thought on all human activities, economic, 
artistic, and political This philosophic and theological system which 
enjoyed unquestioned ascendancy dunng the Middle Ages continued to 
exert the greatest influence throughout the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion Such is Its vnniity that even in recent years it has received the mtel- 
lectual assent of many. 


Thomas’ Anstotelian mtellcctualism, as illustrated in his psychology 
and his metaphysics, inaugurated a revolution m all branches of phi- 
osop y and challenged the opinions of scholars who had gone before 
him Ever since the days of St Augustine (d. 430) philosophers and 
u°r?' adopted the idea that the divine order 

X u through speoal divine illumination Thomas, how- 

^ knowledge of that order was made known through 

s intellectual faculties. 

however, was the most noteworthy of all 
owe Augustmian ideas, minimizmg the importance of the natural 
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Older and exalting the supcmaloral. Aristotelian intellectualism he rated 
inferior to Platonic wisdom, in which as a Franciscan fnar he had been 
brought up. As a mystical theologian his fame was unsurpassed Duns 
Scotus (d. 1308), a Scottish Frannscan, followed in the footsteps of 
Bonaventure but borrowed from Thomas whose ideas, however, he 
viewed cntically. While remaining faithful to his Augustinian views, 
Scotus was greatly influenced by the scientific ideas taught in Oxford 
ideas he interpreted in a positivist and volimtanst manner Thomas taught 
that the omnipotence of God and the immortality of the human soul were 
demonstrable by reason, which Scotus denied The new Sconst school 
developed a chasm between the divme order and the human order when 
it taught that the former could not be known by the processes of the 
mind and that any knowledge of it rested solely on revelanon. 

Following Albertos Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Robert Grosseteste, and 
Roger Bacon, came William of Ockham (d 1349’), a Franciscan fnar 
who followed his master Scotus Born in Surrey, England, and trained at 
Oxford, he loo fell under the influence of the scientific spin! which 
flounshed in the English university In his attacks upon the tradiUonal 
Thomistic philosophy he developed extraordioaiy subtility. His scepticism 
led him to deny the existence of types outside the mind Thus, he would 
argue that horses indeed did exist, but the general concept horse possessed 
no obiective validity In psychology he argued against the existence of the 
possible intellect, that part m the ideogenetic tram which expresses 
abstract ideas. He therefore was something of a nominalist and was 
opposed to Thomas who was a moderate realist Ockham also denied the 
power of the mind to penetrate into the secrets of Cod. Thus he claimed 
that philosophy and theology were so distinct that the h^t could not serve 
as handmaid to the second. Theology was the science of God s authonta- 
tive revelahon and could not be accounted for by human t'™- 
schools of theological thought sprang up- the Realists who followed the 
old way, or v,» m.tiqim, as taught by St. Thomas, and the Norn, nabs s 
who adopted the new way, or urn modenm, as it w-as developed by Wil- 
liam of Ockham The dissensions of these groups divided the schools of 

the dosing Middle Ages. »r t i . 

The philosophy of Averroes (not to be classified as scholastic ), 
long troubled the schools of Europe, for its materialism threatened he 
foundations of tradmonal ChrwUan thought. Averroes taught that the 
power whereby the potentially mtelligihle becarne the actually m t^ligibK 
moving through the "agent intellect" and the possible in ellect acted 
physically separate from the human body and indepmden ly of , »d is 
one in all men This is what is meant by the "unity of the intellect. This 
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“universal intellect” only is immortal. InditiJual immortality is an illusion 
The individual therefore possessed no freedom of vmII, something Chns 
tian thinkers opposed, for this doctnne dcstro)ed the basis of Chnstian 
ethics and also Chnstian teaching of the immortality of the soul. Con- 
fronted by Christian philosophers like Albcrtus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas, the Averroists argued that what was true in philosophy might be 
false m theology and vice versa. They thought that religion was good 
enough for the many, but philosophy was something loftier to be culti- 
vated by the intellectually elite Averroism remained inOucntia] down into 
the Renaissance, especially m Italy. 


SOME SCHOLASTIC TEACHINGS 
In View of the fact that scholastic teaching as presented by Albcrtus 
Magnus, Thomas Aqumas, and other philosophers of their day was 
Widely disseminated and most influential dunng the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, let us note a ftwr of the charactcnstic teachings of these men. 
0 lowing v\nstoiIc, Thomas erected an imposing logical structure upon 
an elaborate anal) sis of * being " Seeing that the mind is confronted by a 
multitu^of existing things and noting that they are in change (move- 
ment), ^omas taught that they are in “potency” toward the full rcaliia- 
ion 0 t cir being, their “act ” So an acorn is an oak m potency. The 
^ lOiOphcre also took over Anstoile's teaching regarding 
jorm out of which by formal cause bemgs are produced. “Form’’ and 
matter are related to each other as “act” and "potency." "Matter” 
Anlfm?" fom" specifics and completes. Thomas, like 

H bemg is a compound of “substance” and “acci- 

•lems A subsmcc' „ a be.nj ,h,i o„Ij, 

cedon, can exist only a substance Shape and size exist m John as 
jeci ut John himself is an ultimate thing \ihich does not again 

exist in anything else. 

of S' as an important branch m scholastic study, for its ihcones 

metanhi*"'^ of philosophic thought Its purpose u as 

den td 7 Thomas Aquinas ultimately 

thouaht iTT ,-■“•*0 lobes of Plato and part.Larly from the 

Sv IM » ■ r'"' "" ‘0 'XP'O'" bow the •■po- 

tentially ntelligiHe- is rendered "acotally mtelligible/ 

of the imm! “ 7“' “"'boo, they are the product 

beta' the ,7 “ bring about a union 

behieen the intellect and the dung, ,be following ideogLetic data were 
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conceived to explain the subtly complex phenomena of human thought. 
An object stimulates the mind throi^h the five external senses— sight, 
heanng, taste, smell, and touch. These stimuli impinging upon the mind 
are a complex stream of many impressions and form a kind of a rudi- 
mentary image. These stimuli are unified by the "synthetic," "common, 
or "central" sense, the first of the "hitenor" senses whose function it is 
to perceive and distinguish the sense data presented, combining them and 
referring them to their proper objects A completed, or formal cognitive 
phantasm, results. This phantasm next comes under the action of the 


second interior sense — the imagination. 

The reproductive imagination pictures things as copies of onginal 
experiences, which elaborate phantasms of things Next the memont, the 
third interior sense, preserves the phantasm and recalls tt And, finally, 
there is the fourth interior sense, instinct, by means of which man per- 
ceives the nseful or harmful nature of particular thinp not merely in 
sensory fashion but also by means of collating ideas So far, the phantasm 
still Is a sensory thing but through the aetton of the agent intellect its 
substantial being, or nature, is "abstracted and the idea is 
This immaterial tdea brought forth by the possible intellect correspond 
to the original object, the stimuli which we have traced through this 
ideogenetic track The reader will of course note that these are but two 
parts of scholastic teaching, the others being passed by because of lhe,r 
lengthy and involved character. 


medieval emphasis on experimentation 

Scholars during the early days of the great medieval 
realized the necessity of systematic obsentation, experimentation and 
rational intetprolation. They had some appreciatton of the need of mo s 
and mechaoL devices, but such means of scent, lie investigahon were 
either totally absent, nr so elementary as to prevent mp.d progress. 
Nevertheless the advances in science dortog the fonrte»,h «ntnj were 
tntly nmtarkable This ,s well shown by Rob'-- Bacon ' “ 
preciation of his teacher, Peter of Miracourt (11. 1269), at the Parisian 
Stiidiuiii Qeuerale 

of naimal dungs, medical, chc«. 
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ical, indeed of everything in the heavens or earth He is ashamed that any 
things should be hnovsn to laymen, old tvomcn, soldiers, ploughmen, of vthich 
he IS Ignorant 

Therefore he has loohcd closely into the doings of those ttho vork in 
metals and minerals of all kinds; he knous everything relating to the art of 
war, the making of weapons, and the chase, he has looked closely into agn- 
culture, mensuration, and farming work, he has even taken note of the rem 
cdies, lot casting, and charms used by old women and by wizards and 
magicians, and of the deceptions and devices of conjurers, so that nothing 
which deserves inquiry should escape him, and that he may be able to expose 
the falsehoods of magicians. 

If philosophy IS to be carried to its perfection and is to be handled with 
utility and certainty, his aid is indispensable As for reward, he neither re- 
ceives nor seeks it If he frequented kings and princes, he would easily find 
those who would hestowi on him honors and wevlth. Or, if m Paris he would 
display tile results of his researches, the whole world would follow him But 
since either of these courses vtould hinder him from pursuing the great ex 
penments in which he delights, he puts honour and wealth aside, knowing 
well that his wisdom would secure him wealth whenever he diose 

For the last three years he has been working at the production of a mirror 
that shall produce combustion at a fixed distance, a problem which the 
Latins have neither solved nor attempted, though books have been written 
upon the subject * 

Such was the famed teacher to whom Roger Bacon (d. 129-1) was 
0 ligated for much of his ideas and methodological skill Bacon was a 
Franciscan fnar who seems to have spent many of his mature years at 
Oxford Under the tuition of such masters as Peter of Miracourt, Bacon 
was inspired not only to master the science of the day but also to add to 
It e studied plants and animals, refraction, astronomy, the rainbow, 
mechanics, navigation, and the calendar. Hts view s of nature were marked 
y a positivist spirit At the same time, however, he imbibed some of the 
ugustmian spmt which dominated Bonaventure and Grosseteste 


PRACTICAL NOTE IN EDUCATION 
of forebears were a most practical folk The swelling volume 

comm ^ manufacture and consequent rise of towns, development of 

efficiPi!r^ inventions, and the creation of centralized and 

studiPc provided the socioeconomic milieu for practical 

ranifl! J 1*° ^ elementary schools, the number of which increased 

P y dunng the fifteenth century, but also in the new universities 
i H Bridges, 7he £i/e and If’ork of Jio^ Bacon, London, 1914, pp 21-22 
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To keep the vocational spint out of the unitersities proved impossible. 
So manifold were the needs of the business world for men trained to 
write letters that a practical rhetoric shorn of linguistic and litOTty study 
came into existence. It was known as the Ars Diclamiiiis and hist grew 
up in northern Italy which in the twelfth century was leading Europe m 
commercial and industrial development This "business rhetonc was 
successfully taught by one Boncompagni (d. 1140’) m the Unn ersi^of 
Bologna. He published a practical manual which became popular. This 
new rhetoric spread to other umversities. The niceties of Uhn wntmgs 
and the curious details of Uhn classics were scorned by snidmts who 
demanded instruction in practical things. This togue of the business 
ihetoric” explains, m part at least, why the study of Latin literature and 
language declined in the universines of the late .Middle Ages. It also g,v« 
a partial explanation why so much of the medieval Utin writing is devoid 
of hterary grace. Cenume appredanon of the beaunm of ancient Utin 
classics was rare among university professors m the fourtemth 
Later, enthusiasm for the classics was to be Undled outside the schods by 
humanists, the most noteworthy example being set, as we shall learn, by 
humanists such as Francesco Petrarch. j- a. 

Such practical and vocational interests alto obumed in the umtersitiB 
north of the Alps. An instructive example was one -nomas Sampson who 
as teacher was aenve at Oxford during ^ 

fourteenth century, giving lessons in what, for lack of a bettru t^e 
may call piactical tiaming lor a business career. For hit smdmts he w^te 
short manuals on practical letter wntmg, especially m French 
on the notary’s craft, on heraldry, conveyancing draw^g up of walls, 
how to keep household and business accounts, “d how to hold “VT 
The vocational spirit likewise invaded other studies. Chmehm^ tad 
lhat a knowledge of canon and cival law was a surer 
ment in the Chureh than was theology. Posmons in 
bestowed upon administrator and not so much u,»n 
Ue great rdi.ous p.p. of •J^t^'^om;e“L"fjo’rwh» a 
InowLTe'oTcivil LI canon law might lead to the episcopal digniqr or 

^tn^Wy oVl"^ed to bt the 

subsequimtly soTciLs for thL sons’ 

“ntl^dL^dt^i^^^ -niis was the case wid. Petrareh, 
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Luther, and Calvin As monarchical government became more effective 
and administrative agencies increased and broadened the scope of their 
activities, It was necessary to recruit officials from a class which possessed 
legal training Rulers sought the services of men skilled in Roman law. 
These \%ere drawn from the townsmen and were more loyal servants of 
the crown and more efficient administrators than the sons of the nobility. 
For this reason many a youth humed to school to prepare himself fora 
splendid career He impatiently studied the elementary liberal arts, and 
plunged into the precepts of Roman law. 

LATE MEDIEVAL REVOLUTION IN PHYSICS 
AND CELESTIAL MECHANICS 

The death of William of Ockham marked the close of an era in the 
intellectual history of the Middle Ages. Many of the works of Anstotle 
had been recovered and made available in adequate translations These 
books stirred the metaphysical interest of Christian Europe, quickened the 
scientific temper of the age Although a metaphysician, Albertus Magnus 
won fame as student of nature Thomas Aquinas, a greater philosopher 
than Albertus, had a lively interest in scientific matters. This is shown in 
his Siimmu 7beolo^ica m which he discusses the rotundity of the earth 
and the problem of causality, show'tng that there are five kinds of causes 
each of which demonstrates the existence of Cod (^uriima Jheobgtca. 
Question 1, Art 1). And Roger Bacon, besides his studies in philosophy 
and theology, exhibited a strong penchant for the study of mechanics, 
medicine, and the sciences m general, all in a pronounced scientific 
manner, prophetic of future development 
TTe new age which followed— from about 1300-1500— witnessed re- 
mar able growth in scientific matters. Scholars, particularly theologians, 
usied themselves with basic phenomena of physics, including optics, 
statics, astronomy, and motion Most fruitful was their idea that these 
mgs s ould be studied by rational methods— by means of mathematics, 
systematic observation, and the use of instruments specially adapted to 
M V phenomena. So, for example, Theodonc of Freiburg 

1 "On fame from his study of optics and the formulation of the 

aws 0 re raction in connection with his study of the rainbow. Soon 
P yvics, including optics, statics, astronomy, and the study of motion, 
ann mathematics More accurate instruments of measuring 

" such as the quadrant and the astrolobe Among the great set* 
fd ' Nicholas d’Oresme 

bishop of Lisieux, who studied mathematics, physics, and 
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astronomy, was cntical of Anstotdian physics and suggested that the 
earth was not stationary, but was in motion, an idea later accepted by 
Nicolas Copernicus (1473-1543). Later, Peter d'Ailly (d. 1470) pro- 
duced his yimyo DIuiidi (1410), a study of the earth, which soon was 


to be perused by Christopher Columbus. 

New and significant discovenes in celestial mechanics were made as the 
age drew toward its close in the I5(X)’s. The early Middle Ages had 
inherited its ideas about astronomy from Anstotle, who taught that the 
universe was composed of a series of homocentnc spheres At the center 
was the earth, an immobile mass, surrounded by a region of air beyond 
which lay another of fire Next were seven spheres m each of which one 
of the seven planets rev olved around the earth. The Moon was nearest the 
earth, and next in order were Mercury, Venus, Sun, .Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturo, Beyond was the eighth sphere, that of the fixed stats which com- 
posed the zodiac. Next lay the ninth or crystalline sphere, also known as 
the Priiniiiii Ilfotile. and thought to be the abode of the Infinite. Above 
it was the empyrean or paradise Each of the planets was set m motion 
by the Primuiii flfolule and revolved about the earth in solemn gr^deur 
This simple system failed to saHsfy observers. It was noticed that the 
planets seemed not to revolve in their spheres in a steady homocentnc 
course, but appeared to wander from their course and to return lat^. 
Critics of Aristotle's theones increased rapidly about 1777, and soon the 
Ideas of Ptolemy, author of the rll..m 4 esl and philosopher of the second 
century, became accepted by the scholars of Paris, The course of the 
planets in their spheres was explamed by a syst™ of epicycles and 
eccenuic spheres. John of Bethune (d. 13537) disproved Anstotles 
doctrine and taught that motion was not due to the air vvhich si^imded 
the moving object but to an iinpelus imparted directly to the objKt. 
Albert of Saxony (d 1390) and Nicholas d'Oresme contmued these 
studies in Pans, but after the latter's death creative ability ,n that uni- 
vetsity appears to have subsided. Interest in mathemaucs and the prob- 
lems of cSestial mechanics, however, persisted m German -'eisities 
George Peurbach (d. 1461), for example, produced a new- and better 
text of Ptolemy's AuiJeri Johannes Muller (Repomontanus), who died 
in 1476, helped him in accomplishing this sipuficant task. Nicholas of 
Cusa (d. 1464) , a figure prominent in the ecelesasueal and scientific h e 
of the fifteenth centuoi. contmued dus cnUcal .n».men. cf saenufle data 
denved from classical Greek and Roman umes. Oeariy, this age v, a, a 
notew orthy one in the study of scienox S^n men w ere to “.f &^r- 
nicus- discoveries Next came die revolu.ionani doctnnes in celcstal 
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mechanics by Galileo Galilei (d. 1542), Tycho Brahe (d. 1601), and 
Johann Kepler (d 1630). 

LATE MEDIEVAL MEDICAL SKILL 

From earliest times man had reflected on his numerous maladies and 
sought cures for them Great figures in the history of medical practice like 
the Creek Hippocrates and Galen had consolidated medical knowledge 
and practice Systematic medical study was resumed in the eleventh 
century and, following this example, instruction was begun at Montpel- 
lier, Bologna, Padua, and Pans Medical scholars borrowed extensively 
from nearby Arab lands. The ancient Creek had relied chiefly on drugs, 
and now practitioners prescribed such new mineral drugs as camphor, 
naptha, borax, arsenic, sulphur, and mercury. They also introduced the 
spougia soportfica which, for want of a better means, was to serve as an 
anesthetic Surgery also throve, operations for hernia and the stone were 
common Eye glasses were invented, and in dentistry teeth were extracted, 
filled, and the disease of caries was treated. Wounds were cauterized All 
considered, the science and theory of medicine progressed in medieval 
times and by 1400 had probably equaled that of the Greeks, Romans, 
and Arabs 

Diagnosis was surprisingly effective in such diseases as the bubonic 
plague, diphtheria, leprosy, tuberculosis, rabies, diabetes, gout, cancer, 
and epilepsy Hospitals were plentiful and surpnsmgly well equipped, 
even from our modem standpoint. Such hospitals as the Hotel Dieu in 
Pans, the one at Beaune in France, and St Bartholomew’s in London 
reveal the influence of Chnstian chanty. 

A cunous feature of medieval medical practice was the influence of 
astrology and alchemy. Astrology, which teaches that the stars influence 
terrestnal affairs, is of ancient ongin, cither Chaldean or Egyptian It vvas 
appropnated by the Greeks and Romans and became part of the specula- 
tions of Jews and Arabs in the Middle Ages The Christian Church was 
opposed to astrological science because it seemed to contradict the 
principle of free will; nevertheless, astrology had devotees among Chns- 
lans During the closing Middle Ages, especially in the fourteenth cen- 
iJfy, It appears to have been accepted almost universally. The theory that 
much power for good or ill was given a scientific basis by 
e tolemaic system of the universe then in vogue. The planets in their 
urse around the immobJe earth were moved by the elements which 
surrounded them Obviously all earthly things came under the sovereignty 
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London and stately churches at Canterbury, Norwich, Shrewsbury, and 
Durham Besides these imposing structures panshes erected smaller 
churches, also m the Romanesque manner. The heavy stone walls of 
these churches, their barrel vaulting, and their small windows, clearly 
echo the rough fighting life of feudal Europe of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries A striking example of a church with its west front like a castle 
IS St Servatms’ in Maastricht in the Netherlands. 

The great era of building in the Romanesque style produced another 
and even greater type of construction — the Gothic Its origins are dif- 
ficult to trace, and it is not possible to set an exact date for its appearance 
But elements of Gothic were employed in France during the last half of 
the twelfth century By about 1200 they were spreading to all parts of 
western Europe To define Gothic art in a few words is impossible 
Usually It IS stated that the basic device m Gothic architecture was the 
pointed arch on which the stone nbs of the vaulting rested The weight of 
the stone ceiling was distributed to the heads of the columns and not to 
the lateral walls as in Romanesque buildings. Flying buttresses sometimes 
were added to neutralize the lateral thrust of the ribs in the vaulting It 
was no longer necessary to erect massive walls as in the Romanesque 
manner Gothic artists inserted windows, usually filling the space between 
ateral columns with stained glass, thereby flooding the intenor with light. 


SYMBOLS AND CEREMONIES INSTRUCTED 
MEDIEVAL MAN 


Back in the so-called Dark Ages the basic economy was agnculture and 
the raising of cattle The making of doth and other necessaries was 
hmiKd to household production. Govemraent remamed elementary, 
being associated with the nilers' domestic property as, for example, in the 
case 01 tharlcraagne In a society thus constituted the family was most 
mportant, or to it was entrusted the teaching of religious concepts and 
^eo^ple^ Church stood by, ever ready to instruct the 


Practically all men at that time, excepting the clergy, were unable to 
read or write Nevertheless, they cannot be said to have been ignorant of 
the g„, ding ideas of the day The Church, in a manner all could under- 
1 traditional Christian teaching in her liturgy. All men 

rCrrh f u * 'J’j.!"'? Sacraments and their efficacy In viv.d stones the 
Last cii ** r Annunciation and Nativity to the 

Ust bupper. Crucifixion, and Ascension And the Church also pointed to 
great company of saints, the greatest of whom was the Virgin Maiy, 
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heading the list of men and women who, like St. Stephen and St 
Cathenne of Alexandria, had lived for the faith 
Rulers, when they appeared officially before their public, made use of 
symbols and ceremonies. The emperor, for example, appeared crowned, 
seated on a throne, bearing a sword or scepter in his right hand and a 
round object surmounted by a cross signifying his Christian rule o\er this 
earth. Kings also appeared with such symbols, dukes and counts on public 
occasions also bore sword and globe with cross. The clergy also made use 
of symbols. The pope, for example, appeared weanng a triple crown 
Bishops earned croziers (which signified their function as shepherds of 
their Chnstian flocks) and wore nngs which signified their union with 
their Church E\ery priest wort: a stole, a bit of vestment which signified 
his authonty as a priest. 

Gothic art employed many symbols and con\ entions. Since the earliest 
days of the Church Chnstians had elaborated a symbolical art In the 
catacombs where they buried their dead one can still trace the early 
evolution of this art. For example, Chnst was commonly represented as a 
good shepherd beanng a sheep on His shoulders, the Nativity was 
pictured by an infant in a manger with St. Mary and St. Joseph adoring 
Hun. The Trinity was represented by the Father with a patriarchal beard, 
the Son, and the Holy Spint m the fonn of a dove. The four disciples, 
writers of the Gospels, are represented by four symbolic creatures- St. 
Matthe%v by an angel, St Mark by a lion, St Luke by an ox, and St. 
John the Evangelist by an eagle The synagogue, false church of the Jews, 
was represented by a young woman blindfolded, leaning upon a broken 
spear These de\ ices became traditional and rarely varied. 

The saints also had their symbols. St. Peter bore tivo keys; St Andrew, 
a cross; St John the Baptist, clothed in camel’s hair, a lamb, St. James 
earned a pilgnm’s staff, St Mary Magdalene wore long hair and carried 
a jar of ointment St Veronica held the sacred kerchief, St. Lucy, a pair 
of eyes on a salver, St Barbara, a tower; St Appolonia, a tooth in a 
forceps; St Christopher the Chnst Child on his shoulders. St. Cathenne 
IS shown with a wheel or a sword, St. UwTence with gndirons; and St 
Anthony with a bell and accompanied by a pig. St Denis appeared with 
head struck off and held in his hands. St Sebastian was portrayed pierced 
with arrows. St Mary "’as often shown holding the infant Jesus m her 
lap. Sometimes she appeared with St Anne. St. Joseph was always zn old 
man standing near Mar>'. St Agatha was shown undergoing mutilation 

of her breasts St Erasmus, who suffered mart) rdom by having his vitals 

drawn from his body, was shown carrying them over his arm or with a 
windlass winding them on a reeL St Stephen, protomart>T, carried rocks 
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on his head, which indicated that he died by being stoned These con- 
ventions also dominated the art of the Renaissance and are repeated 
endlessly. Some of them are employed even in our own day. 

RELIGIOUS INSPIRATION OF GOTHIC ART 
The artistic forms which man has given to buildings, furniture, clothing, 
jewelry, and other objects have always been closely related to his eco- 
nomic, social, political, moral, and mtdlectual development. The religious 
life of the Middle Ages created abbeys, cathedrals, baptisteries, hospitals, 
and parish churches Feudal soaety produced castles, manorial halls, and 
granges Towns erected walls, gates, beifnes, and halls for officials and 
guildsmen Each class in medieval society developed its costume, the 
fighting nobility earned expensive armor, peasants and townsmen wore 
working clothes, and pnests had a habit of their own Furniture possesses 
similar interest The Church had her altars, chairs, choir stalls, reredoses, 
rehquanes, and all sorts of special objects needed m her services Noble- 
men and townsmen combined use and varying degrees of utility and 
artistic excellence in chairs, tables, chests, dressers, and bedsteads The 
humble peasants possessed few things, barely sufficient to prepare their 
food and satisfy their simplest needs 
Of the arts, architecture, literature, painting, sculpture, and music best 
reveal the spirit of an age People are always eager to beautify practical 
objects To do this they must use their imagination, and what they create 
is m the truest sense part of their lives Pictures, sculpture, and decoration 
disclose in innumerable ways what they think of themselves, the world, 
and their destiny These arts therefore cannot be understood without a 
knowledge of the religious and mtellcctual life of the age 

Universal in northern Europe after the twelfth century. Gothic art 
revealed remarkable diversity Every community exhibited something 
distinctive in its buildings so that the study of Gothic architecture reveals 
a bewildering variety of forms In general, however, its chief character- 
istics were the use of the pointed arch m windows, doorways, and the 
vaulting It achieved classical perfection dunng the twelfth and thirteenth 
centunes, especially m the cathedrals of France, England, and Germany. 
Its early excellence is explained m part by the great increase in population 
due to the revival of trade, industry, and town life New and larger 
churches were constantly demanded U was possible to pay for them 
because of the striking increase of wealth which attended the growth of 
towns 

Soms of the great pansh chordies such a- T .^.udule Brussels and 
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St. John (the present St. Ba\o) in Ghent nvaled the sumptuous churches 
of many bishoprics. Sculpture followed hard upon architecture, and some 
of its best examples were created during the thirteenth century We need 
only recall the figure of Christ and that of the Virgin with the Christ 
Child on the cathedral of Amiens, the statues m the south porch of the 
transept of the cathedral of Chartres, and the many carved forms on the 
portals and other parts of the cathedral of Rheims Sculptors carefully 
studied their models and succeeded in combining tender maternal solici- 
tude with exactitude in anatomy They copied the fruits and plants of the 
countryside and decorated capitals of columns and other parts of build- 
ings with them. Spaces on the walls of churches, chapels, and town halls 
were decorated with pictures illustrating the Christian faith Pamters also 
illuminated religious books with scenes from the life of Christ, the 
apostles, or the saints, and employed decorative motifs taken from natural 
or ever>-day life Similarly artists beautified windows by using colored 
glass. Splendid designs were made in harmonious hues which even today 
delight visitors of such cathedrals as Chartres. 

The themes of this Christian art illustrated the dramatic incidents of 
the story of man’s fall and redemption From the Old Testament were 
drawn such subjects as the creation of Adam and Eve, the fall of man, the 
expulsion from Paradise, the flood, the building of the Tower of Babel, 
scenes from the life of Moses, and others Far more numerous were the 
episodes drawn from the earthly career of the Saviour One finds count- 
less examples of the Nativity, the Magi, adoration of the shepherds, 
slaughter of the innocents, presentation m the temple, flight into Eg>'pt, 
teaching in the temple, and baptism Certain scenes from Christ s suffer- 
ing were particularly popular— the kiss of Judas, the appearance before 
Caiaphas, the denuding, the scourging, the division of His garmmts, the 
canymg of the cross, the nailing of the Saviour to it, the crucifixion, the 
descent from the cross, the entombment, the resurrection, and the ascen- 
sion. There also were pirturts illustratmg the Trimty. Finally, the cata- 
strophic events of the last days found expression in a large number of 
pictures of the last judgment and the rej'ection of the damned 

Besides these central themes there were many others. The Church 
derived her teaching not only from Senpture but also from ancient tradi- 
tion. The Virgin Mary was popular, especially at the height of the Middle 
Ages Her cult appealed with particular power to the imagination of the 
people of the fourteenth and fifteenth centunes. The scenes of her activi- 
ties became popular themes in art. Artists often depicted her birth, 
assumption, coronation, purification, immaculate conception, and the 
annunciation The pief J. especiaDy interesting, is a picture or a statue 
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sho\^ing ific Virgin seated, holding the dead body of the Lord in her lap 
Vihile she gnc\es in silent resignation over the cruel death of her Son Her 
seven joys and seven sorrovvs also became popular suhj’ccts. The Church 
boasted a large number of saints, holy men and women who had sealed 
their faith with martyrdom orwho had lived lives of eminently Chnstian 
virtue Chief among these vverc the apostles Vvho had spread the Gospel 
Next came a large company of men and women who had labored for the 
faith episodes from their lues, especially their martyrdom, became 
popular themes for pictures. 


GOTHIC COMPETITION WITH RENAISSANCE SKILL 

Gothic painting did not reach its highest point of excellence until the 
1 teenth century Artists in the Gothic tradition sought to create the 
illusion of concrete things on a flat surface Mastery of form and realistic 
action required accurate knowledge of anatomy. And, besides perspec- 
tive and anatomy, psychological unity vvas required. The ancients had 
been successful tn developing these features in the art of painting. But 
c assical painting had disappeared m vvestem Europe during the demise 
of the Koman Empire 

The artistic spirit of ancient Rome, however, lived on during the Middle 
ges svhen artists at Constantinople created excellent miniatures and 
mural forms There w-as demand for devotional pictures called icons. 

n er y^antme influence a miniaturist art developed in Romanesque 
times and flourished durvng the Gothic period which followed. In open 
spaces 0 capital letters, m margins, and in paragraph headings in manu- 
senpts ail sorts of scenes were painted with much realism This neve art 
orm vas to exert much influence, especially in northern Europe, in the 
ormation of easel painting out of which came the work of Hubert and 
n.nt " Gothic tradition m 


cJ\l of pictonal art in southern Europe, espe- 

metbn!!' should first study how pictures were produced. The 

wme c ‘O Byzantine East w ere follow cd. A panel of w ood 

of Jw 8 “*" appl'ed a layer 

to a of "BSS Nvere applied according 

produce)* ^ Prepared cartoon. This was called tempera painting It 
AnoiU beauty, 

of models*^ In feature of the painting of that time was the use 

of them Bill r artists seem to have made little or no use 

tnem But Gothic ideals demanded that artists study objects with an 
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exacting fidelity to truth. Human figures and other objects were to be 
noted with meticulous exactitude. From the early days of the miniaturists 
in the thirteenth century down to the dose of the Middle Ages Gothic 
artists made effective use of models. This docs not signify, however, that 
they studied anatomy, perspective, and expression scientifically A paint- 
ing, SI. Cuke Pniiilina lljc Fortrnil of Ibe Tirjiii, by the Fleming John 
Gossaert (d. 1535) may be tahen to illustrate how models at that time 
were used in painting. The Virgin is shown seated in the lap of her 
mother. St. Luke is seated nearby drawing the Virgin’s profile Following 
such methods Gothic masters, especially the Flemings, succeeded in 
rendering figures with great fidelity John Van Eyck, for example, pro- 
duced excellent portraits of himself and his wife Especially successful 
was his 'Man milh a Pi»k, a portrait unexcelled by such Italian Renais- 
sance contemporanes as Piero della Francesca (1416-1492). 

Fresco painting was espeaally common m southern Europe It did not 
flourish so profusely in the north because the walls of Gothic churches 
were pierced by many windows The Romanesque basilicas of the south 
possessed few windows, and artists thus had a chance to produce great 
pictures on the walls of these buildings This art presented peculiar dif- 
ficulties. Water colors were applied to the wet plaster ^d penetrated it 
so that the picture became part of the plaster. This method necessitated 
rapid execution because color could not be applied when the plaster was 
dry. It demanded exact work because any mistake necessitated scraping 
the plaster The fresco artist therefore was required to have his cartoons 
ready when the plaster was applied. He emphasized detail less than bold, 
quickly executed composition, a fact which had an important heanng 
upon the development of Italian painting. The artist of the north on the 
other hand, began as a miniatunst and never wholly abandoned his habit 
of studying details and depicting them wilh meticulous regard for detail. 


ART AND SPIRITUAL EXERCISE 

The chief function of Gothic art was to instill a spint of piety, to 
stimulate spirituality. This is well shown by the following quotation from 
the Tisioi, of god by Nicholas of Cosa (H0I-H88), a lemarkable 
theologian and philosopher of the time II shows how finite believert may 
conceive the Infinite . 

It 1 stove m h»in» fuhioo » tomsport ><» » >1™!? i-i"ri I needs 
use a companson ot some Laid. Now ao<»S me” ■ "orks I have found oo 
mm-e better sailed lo our piapose than dmt ot an mmge wtueh is ommvo,. 
aut-it, lace by the pauUeris coiuuns art. being made to appear as ihough 
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BEGINNINGS OF GOTHIC ART AT PISA AND SIENA 

Gothic art appeared in Italy and became a formidable competitor of 
the yet dominant Romanesque. The new art form, here too, revealed the 
unity and diversity it had shown north of the Alps An outburst of build- 
ing zeal produced large numbers of new Gothic churches Among the 
greatest creations of Gothic inspiration were the Lower and Upper 
churches of St. Francis at Assisi, the cathedral of Siena, three great 
churches— Santa Mana del Fiore, Santa Croce, and Santa Mana Novella 
—of Florence, Santa Maria ddla Spina at Pisa, and Santa Mana sopra 
Minei^’a at Rome. The imposing cathedral of Milan, larger than any of 
the above mentioned, was built about 1400 There also were civic struc- 
tures in Gothic as, for example, the Palazzo of the Doges at Venice and 


the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence. 

A new school of sculpture with partly Gothic inspiration appeared m 
ths thirtsstith csnwry in Pisa Pisa's glonous cathedral sv ith baptistry and 
campanile had long ago been finished uhen Niccola Pisano, also known 
as Andrea of Apulia (d 1282’), tsas commissioned to constnict a pulpit 
for the baptistry. This hexagonal pulpit of marble is supported by six 
columns, three of which rest on the backs of lions and alternating with 
each of these, three which stand on the floor. A flight of steps leads up to 
the pulpit box Scenes on the panels represent the A'ltliuily, Momlioii oj 
the .Tfnji, Presciimlioii iii llie Tempk Cruci/ixioii. and the Cast JadjmeM 

Tbese panels give nse to much thought Niccola was an artist of great 
independence. The figures on the panels obviously reseal that the artist 
had an eye for Gothic workmanship The panels are overcrowded, the 
figures are draped m heavy cloth, and they all hate matted hair. They 
possess a certain realism which unmistakably classifies them as Gothic in 
style. At the same time we note Roman features. It is certain therefore 
that Niccola studied ancient Roman models. Thus the Tirpii. 0 / lire 
ddorulioii of the Magi looks like a reclming Roman matron. Classical 
inlluence is definitely prosed by the totally nude, muscular Wercite 
carrying tsvo lions' skins This figure is placed on the spandrel of one of 
the anthes supporting the pulpit box. This Hercules is incongruously 


placed among scenes of Christ's nativity. 

Niccola's pulpit in the cathedral of Siena is esen more remarkable. It 
IS an octagonal structure, fise of whose panels are dcsoted to the Acmes 
which appear m the pulpit m the baptistry of Pisa The two which w<« 
added represent the fltosace o( the Jmiocmils and the Torments 0 / ll.e 
Damned The execution of the work m Siena is finer, the purport, ons 
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more exact, and the dramatic rendenng truer. Thus the matrons in the 
^iassacre of the hmocents gaze fixedly upon the wounds of their babes 
or clasp their agonized forms to their bosoms. 

Giovanni Pisano (d 1320), son and pupil of Niccola, continued the 
work of his father He assisted him in the construction of the pulpit at 
Siena and probably is responsible for the greater delicacy which makes 
this work more remarkable than that in the baptistry of Pisa Giovanni’s 
masterpiece is the pulpit in Sant’ Andrea of Pistoia. The reliefs reveal 
little of the classical manner, but possess rare tenderness and delicacy. 
The 'Virgin in the TsIaUviiy is a beautiful matron, weak after the trying 
ordeal, whose heart is aglow with solicitude for the holy infant The 
!Mas5acre of the Innocenls, a magnificent panel, is dramatic in all its parts 
women stricken with gnef over the death of their babes and others calling 
the curse of heaven upon Herod Ctovanm filled his panels with vibrant 
life The calm of classic sculpture is not to be found in his work, it is 
really inspired by the Gothic work which had come into Italy from 
beyond the Alps Aside from better modeling, the classical inspiration of 
Niccola Pisano appears to have been but a momentary matter. The Pisan 
school, however, was to exert much influence upon Italian, especially 
Tuscan, sculptors of the fourteenth century 

Meanwhile, at Siena, a new school of painting came into existence 
Gothic ideas must have been widely cherished at a time when Siena's 
magnificent Gothic cathedral was being built and its pulpit constructed 
by the Pisani In painting, Byzantine ideas were popular But Duccio di 
Buoninsegna (1265’-13I9) appears to have adopted some Gothic realism 
which placed Sienese painting in the forefront of painting in Italy Duccio, 
however, retained the practice of gold leaf backgrounds and the tempera 
method of painting The Jiuceltai Tltadoiina IS one of his first masterpieces 
In it the painter portrayed the Viigin in an intensely reverent manner 
More significant in the formation of the Sienese school of painting is 
Duccio s ^iadotina in ^lajesly a work designed to adorn the altar of the 
cathedral On the front of this altarpiece is shown the Virgin enthroned 
and surrounded by a number of angels On the back of this altarpiece is 
an extraordinary group of twenty-five scenes illustrating the life of Chnst 

GIOTTO FOUNDS A NEW ARTISTIC SCHOOL 

^'^ile the Pisani were thus foundmg their school of sculpture at Pisa 
and Duccio that of painting at Siena, a third and more important school 
^'"8 developed — that of the Florentine Giotto di Bondone (1266- 
1337) Giotto's mental foimabon lay in those days when the Pisani were 
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becoming famous. And he couU not fail to note how Duccio combined 
the jeivel'hke workmanship of artists who worked after the Byzantme 
manner with the effort of Gothic masters to portray figures realistically. 
Giotto also, while working at Rome, saw the mosaics by Pietro Casallmi 
(1251-1330) in the church of Santa Maria at Trastevere which reveal 
facial naturalness and exactitude in depicting folds of garments and 
much ability to arrange groups. Cavallmi's art, apparendy independent of 
Byzantine traditions, appears to echo local anaent Roman artistic concep- 


tions. 

Giotto’s master from whom he learned the elements of painting was 
Cimabue (1230-1302), a Florentine artist of originality and skill. His 
masterpiece is the ’I’lr^iii Fiilhroiied Ukc Duccio’s great work of similar 
design, the Virgin is shown seated and surrounded by angels But Cima- 
bue’s great work reveals an artist’s endeavor to arrange them peispec- 
tively. The angels are placed around the throne with a suggestion of some 
space benveen them. Giotto’s Tirjiii Mbmied reveals an artist pre- 
occupied with the basic principles of painting, the full solution of whrch 
was not to be achieved unnl the days of Andrea Mantegna (1431-1506) 


and Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519). 

There was at least one other influence that contributed toward Giotto s 
artistic eminence. This was the phenomenon of what may be called 
Traiiciscmiism, after all that St. Francis of Assisi (1182-1226) did, stood 
for, and achieved. St. Francis was a holy, simple man ev^ pranicmg utter 
denial of self. His life was lived for the most part in his native Unibna, 
and there was hardly a community in that hilly country which did not 
have its traditional stories about him Two mapificent churches were 
buJt in his honor. The lower church was his tomb, the upper church told 


the story of his life in a senes 


of frescoes on its ualls. Painters in the 


tradition of Franciscanisin 


produced innumerable pictures of St. Francis 


living his life in his homeland of Umbna. . 

Among the first painters to illusltate the life of St. Fi-ancis was Ciunta 
Pisano (d. 12653) who produced a crucifix decorated with a senes of 
pictures of the life of the popular saint. Later, Cimabue and his pupil 
Giolto decorated the walls of the Lower Church with pictures illustmting 
St. Francis’ life. Being so commissioned, they had to ^int the popular 
saint’s life as he had lived it in his native Umbna. This uemanded a 
powerful impulse toward realism, somahing that percisted in Italian 
anistic cndcav or throughout the Rcnausancc. v i 

Ciouo was a man of remarkable abiliV as poet, sculptor arch, ert ^d 
above all as pamter. He appeare as a foreigner of the host of arortic 
geniuses in luly whose persunahv and achievements fiU .he next two 
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centuries of Italian life He so astounded his countrymen that they told 
many stones about him One of these relates that he drew the picture of 
a fly so perfectly that his master Cimabue, mistaking it for a real fly, 
tned to brush it away with a motion of his hand. Giotto's ready 
endeared him to all. 

Giotto V. as engaged to do some frescoes in the Upper Church at Assisi 
A few years before the close of the century Giotto assumed direction of 
the great frescoes which already were m progress. These pictures show 
that he sought to impart the corporeal reality which Cimabue had 
attempted They are also charactenzcd by a striking vivacity of action 
One of these pictures is the famous incident of St Jrancis Preaching lo 
the Birds and another portrays the saint’s Reimiicialioii of !His 7ather It 
IS evident that Giotto had made great progress by this time, but he still 
had much to learn His crowds are not always well arranged, and the 
backgrounds possess little unity. For example, buildings are placed at the 
sides of the pictures, leaving a gap in the middle Giotto's next work was 
done at Rome, whither he went m 1300 to prepare for St. Peter's the 
design of the mosaic which was to represent Chnst walking on the sea 

Giotto s next great work was done m the Arena Chapel at Padua On 
Its barrel shaped ceiling and its sides he painted m fresco the story of the 
Christian scheme of redemption Besides pictures of Sod the 7cith(r and 
the Last Judgment, there is a long senes depicting the life of Chnst. Here 
again the artist reveals his realism and vivacity, but he has gained 
dramatic unity This is well illustrated by the fresco of the CameutaUon 
over the Body of Christ TTie actions of the grief-stncken mourners 
around the ngid body harmonize with their sorrow. The movements of 
the Virgin and St ^faiy Vtfa^daiene are surprisingly realistic These 
pictures also reveal Giotto’s progress in portraying mass, a progress 
inevitable the moment he began to give greater dramatic unity and 
intensity to his scenes 

During the next few years Giotto tamed at Florence, but by 1312 was 
again at work at Assisi This lime he produced a number of pictures m 
t e lower church Giotto possessed a marvelous capacity for growth, for 
t ese pictures reveal great improvement in his ability to give symmetry 
four frescoes on the vaulting illustrating Poverty. Chastity. 
Obedience and the J[>olbeosis of St Traiicis, mark an important advance 
upon all his previous achievement Other pictures in the left arm of the 
transept of this church show similar progress. In the "Massacre of the 

nnocents the horror of this episode and the vigorous action demanded 
by It evoked the artist’s dramatic ability 

Giotto was one of the greatest of artistic geniuses, boldest of initiators 
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Most artists of the fourteenth centmy were, directly or indirectly, his 
pupils. Even the great masters of Florence found that they could profitably 
study his work. Giotto’s influence was strongly felt in Siena which was to 
produce a remarkable school of painters during the fourteenth century 
They improved the traditional Byzantine methods by adapting Giotto’s 
realism. 


THE GREATNESS OF FLEMISH ART 

Gothic act in northern Sarope reached its highest exceilence rn the Law 
Countries. By the end of the fourteenth century the art which had 
flourished in Paris was transferred to the Low Countries. The dukes of 
Burgundy who ruled in Flanders and the neighbonng Low Countnes were 
a younger branch of the Valois house which had occupied the French 
throne since 1328. These princes brought with them an appreciation of 
the best art of the Seine region Thus John Maciwael, a native of Cuelders 
who worked in Paris, became pamtcr to Duke Philip the Bold (1368- 
Under Burgundian patronage was bom the magnificent art of 
Flanders. 

The earliest pictorial work for the Burgundian pnnces which has come 
down to us is the J'res Riches Tieures. a book of hours preserved in the 
museum at Chantilly. Its miniatures were made by Paul of Limburg and 
his two brothers, nephews of Maelwael, who were related to the Parisian 
school of miniaturists In these little pictures the figures are drawn with 
that regard for realism we associate with Flemish painting and which m 
lesser degree ch3racten2ed all Gothic pictorial art The colors are delicate; 
flowers, plants, and trees are exquisitely drawn and reveal a keen love of 
nature. The skies are tinted a delicate blue The themes are religious, the 
coronation of the Virgin, the Three Magi, and so forth. Cold leaf is 
abundantly used. Another choice work was the 7rcs Belles Tfeures, 
destroyed in a fire in Turin in 190^. Its miniatures also reveal close study 
of nature. Their themes were of the traditional sort but were executed 
vvith greater skill and freedom. These pictures have been ascribed for the 
most part to John Van Eyck (d. |-HI). They reveal startling naturalism, 
knowledge of form, artistic unity, and some skill in creating illusion of 
space. 

The next great masterpiece to claim our attention is the triptych of 
The ^lysiic £uml> in Ghent. It v\as painted by Van Eyck at the request 
of Jodocus Vyt, a wealthy ciliscn of Ghent who wished to decorate a 
chapel in the present church of St Bavo Us theme is drawn from the 
seventh chapter of the Revelation of St John. TTie central panel presents 
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a pleasant landscape of htll, wood, and meadow spangled with flowers 
In the distant background nse the towers of the heavenly Jerusalem In 
the center is erected an altar on which stands a lamb, emblematic of 
Christ Its breast is pierced, and a stream of blood flows into a chalice 
Around the altar are gathered angels, while farther in the background is 
assembled a host of samts and martyrs. In the foreground on each side of 
a fountain with flowing water emblematic of the living faith in Chnst, the 
fountain of life, is a group of pnests, monks, and laymen praying and 
singing In a smaller panel above is a magnificent picture of God in all 
His glory. In the panel at His right sits the Virgin, a creation of un- 
surpassed beauty On His left is St John the Baptist with an open book 
in his lap On each side of this group of three are St. Cecilia at the organ 
and a choir of singing angels Below them and on the sides of the central 
panel showing the mystic lamb are companies of judges, hermits, pilgnms, 
and crusaders 

This great classic of Flemish art reveals even more fully the remarkable 
excellences of Van Eyck’s miniatures in the 7res Belles Jfewres of Tunn 
Here realism, careful study of anatomical detail, and religious zeal are 
more perfectly combined than m any other contemporary Flemish work. 

Of the other pictures from the hand of John Van Eyck, equally as 
interesting is the Tir^m aitd Canon Paele The Virgin is seated on a 
carpeted throne She wears a robe of the finest cloth embroidered and 
set with jewels The child Jesus on the right side of her lap is an interest- 
ing study. Painters before Van Eyck and even m his day were wont to 
portray a stiff child incapable of motion, but Van Eyck produced a natural 
child The donor of the picture, a canon of St Donatian's church m 
Bruges, is shown kneeling in a white surplice at the Virgin's left His 
service book and spectacles are carefully executed His face is a remarka- 
ble bit of realism, the wrmkles, eyes, ears, and half-bald head are models 
of excellence By his side stands St Geoige clad in armor, beanng the 
traditional banner of white with a cross on it At the Virgin's right stands 
St Donatian, patron saint of the church m Bruges, beanng his traditional 
wheel to which lighted candles are fixed Van Eyck also painted a number 
of portraits, the most sinking of which is the 21an with a Piiife Realism 
could go no further in depirtmg anatomical detail. The portrait of John 
Mnolfm and Wi5 Wife shows a couple standing in a room lighted by a 
window Van Eyck, like all Flemish painters, noted every detail and 
reproduced it faithfully The perspective may be faulty at times, but the 
colors and feeling for reality are an abiding glory 

The next important artist of the Flemish Low Countnes to be noted is 
Roger van der Weyden (d. 1464) He drew his inspiration from Van 
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Eyck and spent much of his life in Brussels. Van Eyck s religious pictures 
are characterized by senous thought, and all objects are subordinated to 
it. There is little motion in them. All is quiet as if hushed by the sanctity 
of the solemn scene. But \an der Weyden was dramatic He was 
interested in the concrete expression of religious conviction His Descent 
from the Cross shows Christ being taken down by Joseph of Anmathea. 
At the left of the cross stands Mary Magdalene in deep sorrow, at the 
right is the Virgin who has dropped to the ground swoomng She is 
supported by St. John and another woman. 

Van der Weyden's Last JiuigmetH. to be seen in the hospital at Beaune 
in France, tells the story of the final scenes on this earth as they were 
popularly concched dunng the Middle Ages Chnst is seated on a rain- 
bow with the s^'^ord of justice at His right His feet rest on a globe, 
emblematic of the world He is to judge. Below Him stands St. Michael 


with scales in his hands weighing two human beings The picture repre- 
sents the moment when the call of the angel has been heard by the dead 
who rise from their graves. Some ha\e emerged completely, others are 
struggling to free themsehes from the clay. Here and there the ground 
cracks and upheaves as a body pushes its way up; in one place an arm 
and part of the head are risible. Some of the souls adore Chnst, but others 
fiee in terror to the torment prepared for them Around Christ are seated 
holy men and women, including the Virgin and St. John the Baptist, in 
attitudes of prayer Angels sounding their trumpets fly around St. 
Michael. The artist has succeeded m creating a cerum unity through the 
vigorous actions of the resurrected in response to the dread summons. 

Bold and original in his execution, Hugo Van der Goes (d. 14S2) 
followed in the footsteps of Van Eyck and van der Weyden. His w^ork 
possesses the same qualities of realism, careful study of detail, and a 
certain dramatic rigor In his picture Vealb of the IV^iii the mother of 
Chnst lies on a bed diagonally to the observer The artist thus sought to 
solve the problem of depth by employing foreshortening with a boldness 
never before attempted by his Flemish predecessors. He made an effort 
to give to each person at the bedside an appropnate expression and 
proper action. Van der Goes' tnplych, the Adoration of the S1,epherds 
(Portinari altarpiece), is his masterpiece. The central panel shows Mapr 
in adoration before her Son The child is inferior to similar figures by 
Van Eyck and van der Weyden, but the shepherds are unsurpassed. In 
them one sees the tendency toward realism so pronounced a future in 
Hemish art, especially in the case of Peter Brueghel (d. 1569), m the 
next century. These shepherds were drawn from those the artist saw 
around him every day. In the foreground stand two vases, one conUimng 
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ins and the other columbines. The fifteenth century never produced finer 

floral studies 

Low Country artists also produced noteworthy sculpture. The dukes of 
Burgundy beautified the Carthusian monastery at Champmol near Dijon 
in Burgundy This was to be a mausoleum for the Burgundian house 
Philip the Bold secured the services of a sculptor named Claus Sluter 
Very little is knov,n of this artist's origin, but tradition has it that he came 
from Zeeland Sluter was commissioned to decorate the monastic well 
and prepare a crucifix above it The finished work is known as ‘Moses 
On each of its six sides was placed one of the great prophets of the 
Old Testament The figures are swathed in cloth which falls in thick folds 
about the forms The statue of Moses is particularly impressive Its facial 
expression is v.orthy of the great leader of God’s chosen people. Moses 
peers into the distance, his soul kindling with wrath as he sees his people 
worshiping false gods David is crowned and leans sadly upon his harp as 
he thinks of the great sacnficc which a distant descendant, Jesus, must 
make for the sms of the world On Jeremiah’s face sorrow is written, on 
Zachariah’s, bitter anguish Daniel stands erect giting his prophecy, and 
Isaiah, old, bald, bearded, and oppressed by the tragedy of Christ's 
coming sacnficc, prophesies this supreme event The words of each of 
these figures are inscnbed on a long scroll, a frequent device in Gothic 
art The prophets are wrought with great fidelity to life They are Jews 
such as Sluter no doubt had seen m some ghetto The somber note, the 
realization of the awful drama of man’s fall, Christ's crucifixion, and the 
final judgment, are charactenstic of the mournful view of life at the close 
of the Middle Ages The Calvary above this group was destroyed during 
the French Revolution Only the mutilated figure of Christ crowned with 
thorns remains It is unsurpassed m naturalness and in the expression of 
infinite suffenng The other figures of this group were the Virgin, St 
Mary Magdalene, and St John the Baptist In executing this work, Sluter 
had the assistance of his nephew', Qaus de Werve, likewise an able 
sculptor 

Sluter also decorated the door of the monastery In the center he placed 
a Virgin with the child Jesus m her left arm Her garments fall in flowing 
folds She gazes with tender adoration upon the Infant At the nght of the 
door IS the figure of Duke Philip kneeling in prayer, and behind him 
stands St John the Baptist On the opposite side is the kneeling figure 
of the duchess, behind whom stands St Catherine The duke’s face is an 
excellent portrait Two other works at Champmol, the tombs of Philip the 
Bold (d 1404) and John the Fearless (1404-1419), continue the ideas 
of Sluter The carved figures of the departed rulers sw’athed in heavy 
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garments with hands folded in prayer he on marble slabs Along the sides 
of the tombs, between Gothic pillars, as in a church, passes a cortege of 
mourning monks. 

Especially remarkable is the treatment of landscape by the Haarlem 
artist Geertgen tot St. Jans (George of St John) who died about 1495 
In his picture St John the Baptist he placed the figure of the saint in the 
immediate foreground. This enabled him to fill the background with a 
series of grassy hillocks covered with grass, and plants, and flowers The 
water in the creeks flows into a shallow marsh. Beyond stands a clump of 
trees. In the distance over the trees and against a range of hills may be 
seen the toivers of a tosvn This landscape so meticulously executed is 
anything but exceptional among painters of the Gothic school But few 
if any produced larger scenes of nature, not even Leonardo da Vinci at 
the close of the fifteenth century 

Hans Mcmling (d, 1494) was ihc last of the great Flemish painters of 
the Middle Ages He produced numerous pictures in which the character- 
istic Flemish methods were employed A delicate psychological expression 
and a subtle refinement dominate his pictures The reliquary with scenes 
from the .Tturtyrdoin of SI Ursula is justly famous Memlmg also painted 
a Tart Judgment which was obviously inspired by Roger van der 
Weyden The Dfyslic gtturnage of St Cullieniie shows Mary seated on a 
sumptuously decorated throne The nch clothing of the figures is carefully 
portrayed, the pattern of the cloth of St Catherine's robe being repro- 
duced with labonous fidelity. At the saint's feet lies the traditional wdieel 
which figured m her suffenngs At the Viigm's eft is seated St Barbara 
with the customary tower behind her. Back of the Virgin stand St John 
the Baptist with his lamb and St John the Evangelist with a chalice m his 
hands. 


GOTHIC ART IN GERMANY AND ELSEWHERE 
Gemiany, too, could boast of excellent churches, mmarkable sculptures, 
and impressive paintings, all created by GoAic insptration. Such, for 
example, was the cathedral of Natimbutg, which, though Romanesque, 
was finished m the Gothic style The female figures to be found there are 
most expressive. Uta, tor example, gazes thoughtfully into the distance, 
Reglindis is smilmg broadly, and Cerlind» has a pensive look. Surc y 
these German masters of the Gothic style had an inspired eye for reality 
and knew how to execute impressively all they ohsciv ed 

There is a remarkable landscape scene from the hand of Conrad \Vjt. 

(d 1447) a painter from Basel who had professional relations with John 
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Van Eyck The bishop of Geneva commissioned him to decorate a retable, 
one of the panels to represent the ^larvelous Caleb of 7tsb Witz exe- 
cuted his commission xsith great fidelity to the biblical account. Christ is 
shov\n standing on the north shore of Lake Geneva, six of His disciples 
are in the boat, and Peter has just leaped into the water to come to the 
Master 

The landscape in this picture is espeaally interesting, for it contradicts 
statements often made that late medieval Gothic painters and their patrons 
had no interest in landscape In this painting, hD\sever, Witz folloised 
the example of Van Eyck and devoted more than half the space of his 
picture to landscape in the background He portrayed the placid water, 
the trees growing on the bank opposite, the sloping hill with fruit trees 
dotting Its surface and rows of trees dividing it into fields In the distance 
looms Mt Saleve The spot where Witz stood when studying the setting 
for his painting of the ^Uracutous Catch of 7tsb can easily be found 
today The structures at the nght clearly are those of Cenex a 
Although the Germans produced excellent examples of Gothic art 
dunng the opening decades of the sixteenth century, we shall note only 
two of the most remarkable The first of these is the group of statues 
in the Hapsburg court chapel in Innsbruck guarding the tomb in which the 
Emperor Maximilian was to have been buried In 1502 he commissioned 
one Cilg Sesselschreiber to draw up a plan upon which this masterpiece 
of Gothic funeral architecture is based. These stately, li/e-sized figures 
in bronze stand along the aisle leading to the empty tomb. The women 
are clad in the be|CV\eled regal dothmg of the time, the men are m full 
armor By their sides appear (as in case of some of the women) aimonal 
shields beanng heraldic devices The figures are most realistic Those 
of Maximilian’s immediate relatives are genuine portraits vshile the statues 
representing King Arthur, King Theodoric, and Godfrey of Bouillon 
all famous in chivalnc tradition — though not portraits, are copied after 
living modeK 

The Aharpiece of Jsenheim, largely the work of Mathias Grunewald 
(d 1^30), surely is one of the most extraordinary masterpieces of 
Gothic painting, combining naturalistic expression in its figures wnth 
Gothic sadness and mourning. Composed of many panels and separate 
scenes, thi» is one of the most complex examples of altar furniture m 
existence When opened the central panel presents the viewer with a 
remarkable Crtici/ixioii The crucified Christ is shown racked with pai*^' 
scourged with thorns, His figure is contorted The dolorous character of 
this scene of suffering is heightened by the somber sky which serves as a 
background Mary swoons, Ridding to an access of gnef, St. John the 
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Evangelist supports her tenderly, and St. Mary Magdalene, with hair 
disheveled, kneels praying fervently. Among the other noteworthy scenes 
of this altarpicce are the 7emptaUon of Si Jnihotiy, Jiwuiiaatioii. and 
-isceiuioii. Typically Gothic are the carefully studied plants and decora- 
tive backgrounds showing glimpses of the open country beyond 

In France, as in the Low Countries, Germany, and elsewhere north of 
the Alps, Gothic art also flourished, everywhere revealing kinship with 
the ideas, themes, and techniques of Gothic masters The note of pathos, 
for example, is well illustrated in the Vir^m of Pity (by an unknovs-n 
artist) from Villeneuve-les-Avignon and is to be dated about 1400 This 
picture shows the form of the crucified Chnst supported by the gnevmg 
Virgin. Mary Magdalene is kneeling at His feet, and the third Mary is 
seated at His head. But the work of Jean Fouquet (14205-148P) of 
Touraine is more broadly representative of Gothic pamting As an artist 
he had many contacts vvith persons of all stations in the life of his day 
royalty, nobility, officials, clergy, soldiers, and common folk— and his 
paintings therefore cover a vside range of subjects His Juvenat des Vrsuts, 
a royal chancellor, is photographically realistic. 

But Fouquet’s miniatures illustrating the text of Josephus' Jeiuisb 
reveal him at his best One of these, the LameuUiig over 
5fl«rs Dwtb, is most skillfully conceived. A closely huddled group of 
soldiers stands behind the gnef-stricken David. Near them flows a placid 
nver rising in the distance among castle crowned hills and winding back 
and forth through the plain Fouquet's art reveals some Italian Renais- 
sance trends in painting. While on a visit in Italy Fouquet learned how 
to portray meandenng rivers by studying the masterpieces of Piero della 
Francesca (1416-1493). By this time the art of Europe north of the Alps, 
havmg reached its highest development, was about to succumb to the 
skill of the great masters of the QHdtIroceiilo 

Music had recosed senoos attention dunng the entire Middle Ages. It 
Mas one of the studies in the quadminm. Unisonous chant, or plainsong, 
had long been used in the litiugical seraices of the Church. But there also 
was much secular music among the people, m.ostrels were common, and 
there was a plentiful supply of musical instruments such as organs, lutes, 
psalteries, riols, and cj-mbals. One inHuential musician, an early master 
of counterpoint, was John Dunstable (I370-H53) of England. Polyph- 
ony and counletpoint advanced rapidly after him, especially in the Low 
Countries Cmllanme Dulay (d. 1474), of Hainaolt, Johannes Okegem 

(d 1495) from Ninos e in Brabant, and Josqum Des Prez (d. 1573) from 
Hainault, earned this art to great perfection, especially in Italy. 



PART VI 


Jhe Early Renaissance 


Chapter 12 


THE BIRTH OF HUMANISM 


nj WAS a revolt against many (eatures of metl.eval though 

Jl and society Much of the culture of the Middle Ages was thought 
to be obsolete or inadequate The center of life had shifted from the 
manor to the town An ancient natural economy based upon the manor 
had been supplanted by a new economy supported by trade and industry 
and urban population Capitalism bad come mto existence 
were supplanting the nobility as leading members of society. When the 
material Lses of the social sintcture had grown vastly more complex, 
traditional ideals were to undergo profound transformation. Humanists 
were the midwives of a new culture, the culture of the Renaissance, 

THE WORD ITS ORIGIN 

and .meaning 

The meaning of the word Seirmssmice has saned torn time to time. At 
the close of the sixteenth cenluor « meant the resit al of Utin nn^ Greeh 
letters. The Italians called this mosementthe Riiimciiiieiilo, or rebirth of 
the classical languages and literatums The word also 
of the culture of the Middle Ages and esen hosl.lity to it it was belimed 
that Creek and Roman life was the somce of all true culture Humanists 
often thought that the Middle Ages were an empty void, a dreary waste 

\vhich could profitably be ignored r 

This depreciatory siew' of the age which witness^ .he nse of towns, 
the gmwth of industry and commerce, and ihe deselopmcn. of the l»im 
geoisie— one of the greatest economic resolutions in the history of man 
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Even while Burckhardt and Symonds were still activ e, a firmer founda- 
tion was laid for the study of Ren^ssance culture Numerous scholars 
were exploring the Middle Ages and exposing to our scrutiny the civiliza- 
tion of a much abused and misunderstood period VioIlet-le-Duc (1814— 
1879), for example, studied the evolution of Gothic architecture Emile 

Male (b. 1862) re%-olutionized our knowledge of Gothic and Renaissance 

sculpture and painting. Other scholars have patiently mvestigated the 
economic, social, and political evolution of the Middle Ages Scholastic 
philosophy, theology, and medieval saence are better understood today 
The result of all this scholarship is that we can now place the civilization 
of the Renaissance in its proper relation to the Middle Ages Today we 
know that this bnlliant culture was the fulfillment of the mediev al promise 
and not simply a “return to classical antiquity.” It marked the close of a 
significant chapter in history. 

How shall we define the word Vumamm7 It was the chief of the new 
conceptions of the Renaissance. Ocero discussed it m his On the Orator. 
stating that boys who some day would assume leadership in state and 
society should prepare themselves for this task by studying literature, 
philosophy, rhetonc, history, and law. A man so trained was said to be 
humfliiHS. or biman “We are all called men ” wrote Ocero, “but only 
those of us are human (fiunwHO who have been cmlized by the studies 
proper to culture” This kind of culture— Roman or Greek— was called 
humamlas. a Utin word more or less equivalent to our bmimmsm As we 
shall use this word in the follownng pages it implies a certain cnticism of 
medieval forms stimulated by the cultivation of the pagan and other 
aspects of Greek and Roman life ignored m the Middle Ages. Scholars 
and literary men who cultivated a knowledge of classical Creek and 
Roman life and thought, of whom there were many, were called 
Jfunnjjiists 

So complex aod varied is the culture of the Renaissance that it seems 
advisable to divide .t into periods. We shall subdivide the age into cen- 
turies as is usually dune in luly. Su we shall call the thirteenth century 
the Dueceiilo, the fourteenth century the J-receulo, the fifteenth century 
the Qiiallrocciilo, and the sixteenth century the Ciii.)uece>ilo. 


PETRARCH’S MENTAL FORMATION 
The first person to give impression to the new spirit of Humanto and 
anmet attennon was Francesco Pcriarch 

Florcnune parents ,n Ate=o, whither the family had Red fmm Rorimce 
because of the feuds m which the father had a share. They mov ed to Pisa 
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when Petrarch was about 8 years old After further wanderings the 
family settled in Carpentras near Avignon. Petrarch's father was a thrifty 
and industrious merchant who had some appreciation for Cicero He 
fondly cherished a rare manuscript containing that master’s orations On 
Qhry and On the Laws Like many practical men who well understood 
life s hard road, the father decided to send his son to school to study law 
Petrarch accordingly went to the University of Montpellier in southern 
France 

The study of law proved irksome to the boy. He found comfort m the 
stately hexameters of Vergil and the noble sentences of Cicero His father 
disapproved of this unusual ardor for the Latin classics and rebuked the 
boy for wasting his time. Once the irate parent discovered these writings, 
drew them forth from their hiding place, and, before the eyes of the 
youth, cast them into the fire The boy burst into a plaintive wail, where- 
upon the stem father relented and snatched a copy of Vergil's Jemd 
and Cicero’s Rhetoric from the flames He allowed the youth to keep 
them, but with the injunction that he should use them for recreation only 
and not allow himself to be drawn from the study of law From 1323- 

1326 Petrarch studied at the chief school of lav/, the University of 
Bologna, but his love for the classics did not pensh 

Petrarch's father died m 1326, and Francesco was summoned home to 
Avignon His mother died shortly after, and he was free to do as he 
pleased The next important event occurred one day in Holy Week in 

1 327 He saw the lady Laura whom his verse was to make forever famous 
Little is known about her beyond what Petrarch himself tells She did not 
accept his attentions, but this did not chill his ardor. She became the 
passion of his life, the inspirer of his song Petrarch was a sensitive spint, 
and this sensitiveness dominated his entire life He became one of the 
greatest of lync poets Rarely has an artist given the world song so pure, 
lofty, and perfect The depth of his feeling forced him to use his native 
Tuscan Italian, for Latin seemed an inadequate vehicle for his sentiments 
This was significant because with Dante's Vita T^uova and Dii’iii? 
Comedy it heralded the end of the reign of the Latin tongue which at best 
was but a learned idiom and probably could not well become the artistic 
medium of modern thought. 

Petrarch’s poems about Laura are m the form of sonnets This type of 
verse was not his creation, but its perfection was due entirely to him In 
his hands it ceased to be a complicated and labored form and became a 
delicate instrument capable of expressing the deepest sentiments This 
lyric verse form consists of fourteen rhyming lines divided into tw'o partS/ 
the octet and the sestet A profoundly moving thought stated in the first 
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four Jines of the octet is repeated with some sanation or elaboration in 
the second four hnes. The thot^ht then turns reflectmgfy in the first ha!f 
of the sestet/ in the second hajf, it ends in hope, despair, resolution, 
consolation, or some such emotion, \lany of the uorld’s greatest poets, 
among them Michelangelo, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, and Words- 
''Orth, base used this form of \erse. 

A tender, languid melancholy breathes through Petrarch’s sonnets 
Thus in his third sonnet he described his meeting with Laura 

Tvias on the blessed morning t»hcn the sun 
In pity to our Maher hid his light, 

That, unaviarcs, the captive I t»as uon. 

Lady, of 3our bright eyes which chained me quite, 

That seem'd to me no time agamsr the hlowr 
Of lot e to make defence, to frame rehef 
Secure and unsuspecting, thus my woes 
Date dieir cununcnccment from the common gnef 
Lose found me feeble then and defenceless all, 

Open the way and easy to my hean 
Through eyes, where since my sorrows ebb and |?owt 
Bur therein was, mctbinks his tnumph small. 

On me, m that weak state, to strike his dart. 

Yet hide from you so strong his very bow. 

The following sonnet, hke the preceding, though translated, preserves 
•iomc of Petrarch’s poetic finesse 

The eyes whose praise 1 penned wiih glowing thought, 
i\nd countenance and lunbs and all fair worth 
That sundered me from men of mortal birth— 

The dustenng locks, wuh golden glory fraught; 

The sudden shining smite, as angel's mirth, 

VS^onced to make a paradise on earth. 

Are now a htile dust that feels not aught. 

Sull 1 have life, who rail and rage at ir. 

Lorn of love's light that solely hfc endears. 

.Mastless before the hurricane ( tht 
Be this my last of lays to mortal ears, 

Dncd It the ancient fountain of my wu. 

And all ray music melted mto tears * 

Petrarch’s Laura vvilj always be one of the world’s hicrary heroines. 
She was something wholly newr. Poets in the earlier .Middle Ages had 

* JJr .C.'ijflfii J/jBWjii-j. OiHr Asrws f/ JVtrarvh, Ltrid-n, I'vy, rr* 
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sung of love, but the object of thdr affections had usually been insub- 
stantial Her personality was submei^ed in the elaborate conventions of 
courtly love which had grown up in feudal society. This idealization was 
associated with strong religious sentiment Thus Dante views Beatrice as 
noble beyond compare among human bangs, fit to guide him through 
heaven But Petrarch's Laura is a flesh and blood woman. The poet’s 
treatment of love is human, therefore modem, and was to be imitated by 
many subsequent writers 

PETRARCH'S ATTITUDE TOWARD NATURE 
The character of Petrarch's poetic interests is further shown by his 
keen interest m nature He retired occasionally to Vaucluse, a mountain 
dell near Avignon through which flowed the river Sorgue. In this calm 
and lonely spot he had a house and garden where he loved to reflect and 
write One day m 1335 he climbed Mount Ventoux, an elevation near 
Avignon The ascent occupied an entire day At the summit the poet was 
entranced by the beauty of the prospect His apostrophe to Vaucluse is 
one of unforgettable beauty 

Ye (imptd brooks, by whose clear streams 
My goddess laid her tender limbs' 

Ye gentle boughs, whose friendly shade 
Cave shelter to the lovely maid' 

Ye herbs and flowers, so sweetly press'd 
By her soft rising snowy breast* 

Ye Zephyrs mild, that wreathed around 
The place where Love my heart did wound! 

Now at my summons all appear, 

And to my dying words give ear * 

To many an admirer of Petrarch this ascent of Mount Ventoux ap- 
peared especially significant They thought Petrarch disapproved of the 
medieval view of nature. So, for example, John Addington Symonds 
thought that medieval man could not because of his Christian faith even 
look at nature 

During the Middle Ages man had lived enveloped in a cowl He had not 
seen the beauty of the world, or had seen it only to cross himself, and turn 
aside and tell his beads and pray. Like St Bernard traveling along the shores 
of the Lake Leman, and nobang neither the azure of the waters, nor the 
luxuriance of the vines, nor the radiance of the mountains with their robe 
of sun and snow, but bending a diought burdened forehead over the neck 
pp U6-117 
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of his mule; even like this monk, humanity had passed, a careful pilgnm, 
intent on the terrors of sin, death, and judgment and had scarcely 
known that they were sightwonhy or diat hfe is a blessing Beauty is a snare, 
pleasure a sm, the world a fleeting show, man fallen and lost, death the only 
certainty, judgment ineviuble, heU eierlastmg, ignorance is acceptable to 
Cod as a proof of faith and submission * 

But this view must be rejeeted. We have noted ,n the forego.ng Chapter 
that Gothic art, contrary to what Symonds thought, was based on much 
study of reality. When decorating baclgrounds in illuminations, artists 
usually reproduced scenes from nature. Especially I™ 

scenic background painted by the Van Ecyk brothers m the Ididm, Boole 
0 / Honrs which mark the culmination of the art of making illuminations 
We hate noted Conrad Witz’s view of the Rhone above Geneva, a bit 
of scenery today still recognizable-after the passage of five centunes. 
Similarly, in the Isenheim altarpiece by Gmnetva d, should be noted the 
magnificent rose plant. Its branches, leaves, a|rf blossoms most have been 
observed by an artist of consummate skill. The picture of St John the 
Baptist in the JPilderiiess would do credit to any Italian artist of the early 
Renaissance. Geertgen tot St. Jans’ SI John lire noted above, has 

a large background of swamp, hillock, distant wood, a city, and beyond 
its outlines, a range of hills Oearly, Gothic artists took note of physical 
nature in planning their artistic creations , 

Nor IS it correct to assume with Symonds and other nmetecnth-century 
writers on the Renaissance that the Middle Ages, being religious and 
hence theological, were unfavorable to the development of science There 
was great pmgress in science at the hand of Albertus h agnns, Robert 
CrosLste, and Roger Bacon-and all these w ere sehohstic philosophers 
as well as theologians Also, .1 is to be noted, our medieval forefathers 
made skillful inventions sneh as Ihe mechanical clock, ^ns and gun- 
powder, and the printing press. Pctrorch being a poet, well expressed the 
appeal Nature made to him and, no doubt, to others as w ell. 

PETRARCH AND THE FAITH 
It must not be thought that Petrareh was a„ unbcliever^n the com 
trary, much that was specifically medieval filW his .pint. This ,s shown 
over and o\ cr apam in his poems as, for example 
The day must conic, nor distant far its date, 

Time flics so swift and sure. 

Oh, peerless and alone' 

•J ,VS,™m&Rr«a.ua,cr.aI.al, J1 a -1,. •/ Dr.MO, p 9. 
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When death my heart, no consaence struck, shaE seize, 

Commend me, Virgm' then to thy dear Son, 

True God and Very Man, 

That my last sigh m peace may m His arms be breathed’* 

Much that was specifically medieval persisted in Petrarch’s thought 
and work This is shown m his Secret, dialogues between St. Augustine 
and himself The saint as chief teacher of Chnstian doctnne converses 
with the penitent Petrarch, a Chnstian who ts tom between traditional 
ideals, his love of fame, and affection for Laura In the first dialogue the 
saint shows how the poet’s melancholy and restless spirit nses from his 
many desires These worldly mterests have caused him to forget his 
Creator There is a traditional remedy — ^ascetic self-denial and contempla- 
tion of God The second dialogue deals with Petrarch’s specific faults— 
his love of glory, his pride, ambition, and melancholy. These disturb his 
quiet, rest might be secured from thinking upon the drama of Chnstian 
redemption 

The last dialogue concerns Petrarch’s infatuation for Laura and his avid 
love for fame To the poet’s protest that the passion has proved an en- 
nobling influence, St Augustine replies 

Nothing so much leads a man to forget or despise God as the love of 
things temporal and most of all this passion that we call love 
The saint's advice to the penitent in regard to the books he was writing 
in order to win renown is in the same tenor 

Tlifow to the Wind these great loads of histones, the deeds of the Ro 
mans have been celebrated qtuie enough by others, and are known by 
their own fame Get out of Africa [alluding to Petrarch’s Jlfrtca which cele 
brated the deeds of Scipto] and leave it to its possessors You will add noth 
mg to the glory of your Sapio or to your own Therefore leave all this 
on one side and now at lengdi take possession of yourself, and to come back 
to our starting point, let me urge you to enter upon the meditation of your 
last end which comes on step by step without your being aware Tear off 
the veil, disperse the shadows, look only on that which is coming, with eyes 
and mind give all j-our attention there let nought else distract you Heaven, 
earth the sea — these all suffer change What can man, the frailest of all crea- 
tures, hope for’ Therefore say to yourself The seasons pass, 
yet they will come again, Ixit I am going, never again to return ’ As often 
as you behold at sunset the shadows of the mountains lengthening on the 
plain say to yourself Now life is sinking fast, the shadow of death begins 
to overspread the scene, yonder sun to morrow will again be rising the same, 
but this day of mine w ill never come back 
‘ 7he 'JCarner abrary XJX, 11374-11375 
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Petrarch accepted these admonitions. But life’s secular interests continued 
to draw the poet’s mind away from his thoughts of eternity and God 
The reader feels that m the end the saint will fail and that Petrarch will 
remain a spiritual wanderer. 

I will pull myself together and collect my scattered wits, and make a great 
endeavor to possess my soul in panence. But even while we speak, a crowd 
of important affairs, though only of the world, is waiting my attention 


PETRARCH AS AN ITALIAN PATRIOT 

Petrarch, l.ke Dante, eras a patnot. H,s lyncal »ul t.ar rens.fve to the 
glories of h.s native Italy. He lamented the fate that started h,s family s 
wanderings into exile. He bewailed the feuds which disturbed the peace 
of his land and made it the sport of foreign adtenturers and Holy Roman 


emperors: 


O my own luly' though words are vain 
The mortal wounds to close, 

Unnumber’d, that thy beauteous bosom sum, 
Yet may it soothe my pain 
To sigh forth Tiber’s woes, 

And Amo’s wrongs, as on Po’s saddened shore 
Sorrowing I wander, and my numbers pour 
Ruler of heaven' By the aU p.t>ing love 
That could thy Godhead move 
To dwell a lowly sojourner on canh. 

Turn, Lord' on ilus thy chosen land thine eyes 
See, God of chanty' . . u 

From what light cause this cruel war has bi^: 
And the hard hearts by savage discord steel d, 


Thou, Father' from on high. 
Touch by my humble voice, 


that stubborn wrath may yield' 


P.tm„H.s.ovcfoc.m,y^f.^ 

cv4 clcuil tmJ often degmentted into un mdiscnmin.tc praise of all 
eonnected with aneicnt life and letters, a vice apparent among his 
successors Rome had been the scat of the OTpire, the head so''"' 
mmt, the parent of civ iliaation. How had the great ci.y fallen irorer^ers, 
whom rn class, cal fashion he called “barbanans, swajed her desUny. 


the S-ruls Gntpt-I mlh Annen. LonOan, 19 U. pp. 


* Pctru/cl) 1 Sard 
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How different had it been in anaent times! Thus the poet’s lyrical feel- 
ings mingled with his patriotism. Companng Rome as it had been with 
Rome as it was when abandoned by the papacy at Avignon, he voiced the 
melancholy sentiments of a patriot's burning hope that better times would 
come 

Ah' IS not this the soil my foot first pressed’ 

And here, in cradled rest. 

Was I not softly hushed’ — here fondly reared? 

Ah ' IS not this my country?— so endeared 
By every filial tie' 

In Vihose lap shrouded both my parents lie' 

Oh' by this tender thought 

Your torpid bosoms to compassion wrought, 

Look on the peoples’ gnef 
Who, after Cod, of you expect relief. 

And if ye but relent, 

Virtue shall rouse her in embattled might, 

Against blind fury bent, 

Nor long shall doubtful hang the unequaJ fight, 

For no, — the ancient flame 

Is not exunguished yet, (hat raised the Italian name' 

When Rienzi seized the government of Rome m 1347, Petrarch hoped 
that a change for the better had come He supported Rienzi's cause with 
enthusiasm and addressed to him his noble Spirto Qentil 
Spirit heroic' 

Since, rightly, now the rod of state is thme 
Rome and her wandenng children to confine. 

And yet reclaim her to the old good way 
To thee I speal, for elsewhere not a ray 
Of virtue can I find, extinct below. 

Nor one who feels of evil deeds the shame 
Why Italy stiU waits, and what her aim 
I know not, caUous to her proper woe 
Indolent, aged, slow. 

Still will she sleep? Is none to rouse her found’ . . . 

Forth on thy way' my song, and where the bold 
Tarpeian hfts his brow, shouldst thou behold, 

Of others’ weal more thoughtful than his own, 

Tlie chief, by general Italy revered, 

Tell him from me, to whom he is but know n 
As one to i irtuc and by fame endear'd. 
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Till stamp’d upon his heart die sad truth be. 
That, day by day to thee. 

With supphant attitude and sueaming e> es, 

For justice and rehef our sesen hdled aty cnes * 


PETRARCH AS COLLECTOR OF CLASSICAL AUTHORS 

From youth Petrarch collected the unlmgs of classical authors search- 
ing monastic and episcopal hbranes tsith the real of a pilgnm, and copy- 
ing old manuscripts in hrs beautiful handtsritmg In ume he secured a 
large collecnon of Latin authors, and brought together many of Ocero s 
eatant ssorks. Medieval scholars had read the ancient classics, but not in 
the spirit of Petrarch, for they ivere not attracted to the human interests 
of the ancients because the ancients uere pagans. They 
interested in collecting copies of aU the old ivrrUngs and usually neglected 

feides being a collector, Petrarch was famous as “ "’iTf classical 
subjects. Hoping to produce a great epic nvaling Ve^ils he 

wrote the 4nc» in tshich he celebrated the greatn^s of Scpio Afncanus 
He always thought that this was hrs best work. 'Vhile from the pornt of 
View of humanism the poem was significant, it c^ lay no claim o great- 
ness as compared with his sonnets and songs and letters It did not posse s 
the true spint of spontaneous creatiscness, but it played an imjmrtant role 
in the revival of interest in classical letters Petrarch s consuming passion 
lor Roman antiquity is illustrated also in his £ir« of J lusluous ,Tfai. a 
collection of thiity-one biographical accounts of persons famous m Roman 

TcSarch was in the habit of addressing his thoughts to the great writers 
of classical antiquity such as Homer, Livy, Or id, Cicero Va™, Vergil 
and Seneca. These Tuiiiifiar tellers, which were gr^tly adntired by 
Petramh's friends, breathe the very spirit of the new devotion to pagan 
classics. The follow ing letter addressed to Quintilian is typical i 
I had formerly heard of rh, name, arul had read somedimg 
dermg V, hence was dial diou had.t gnnrf r^wn for leer^t^r. It u 
but recently that 1 have become acquamted wiih ^ 

nded ihe Inrlilnlc. of Oralory has come f”. 

Sled and mnulaied' I reeeqmiaed *e.ein .he hand of ume-rhe de,UO>er of 
Ml 11 . V. fen “O destrojer, as usual iboa Jost guard 

all things — and thought to in>-scu, , o 

norhmS wid. mlSoent care eaecp. rha. whreh .. were a garn to toe O 
dodifol and Iraoghn Age. u .. drio rha. rhou do., ba.-nl down u, men 

• He So.eel. t,...|,r, awl tOilw a/ Pei.-'-l-. PP H*. ■*->'* 
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genius, though thou dost bestow most tender care on the unworthy’ O ster 
lie minded and wretched men of today, why do you detote yourselves to 
learning and writing so many things which it were better to leave unlearned, 
but neglect to preserve this wort intact’" 

However, this work caused me to estimate thee at thy true worth As re 
gards thee I had long been in error, and I rejoice that I have now been cor- 
rected I saw the dismembered limbs of a beautiful body, and admiration 
mingled vvith grief seized me Even at this moment, indeed, thy work may be 
resting intact in someone's library, and, what is worse, with one vvho per- 
haps has not the slightest idea of what a guest he is harboring unawares 
Whosoever more furtunate than I wdl discover thee, may he be sure that he 
has gained a work of great value, one which, if he be at all wise, he viJI 
consider among his chief treasures 

In these books [vvhose number I am ignorant of, but which must doubt- 
less have been many] thou hast had the danng to probe again a subject 
treated with consummate skill by Geero himself when enriched by the ex 
penence of a Lfetimc Tliou hast accomplished tiie impossible Thou didst 
follow in the footsteps of so great a man, and yet thou didst gam new glory, 
due not to the excellence of imitation but to the tnents of the original doe 
tones propounded in thine own work By Geero, the orator was prepared 
for banie, by thee he is molded and fashioned, wiih the result that many 
things seem to have been either neglected or unheeded by Cicero Thou gath- 
crest all the details which escaped thy master $ notice with such extreme care 
that [unless my judgment fad me] thou mayest be said to conquer him in 
diligence in just the degree that he conquers thee in eloquence Cicero guides 
his orator through the laborious tasks of legal pleading to the topmost heights 
of oratory He trains him for victory in the battles of the courtroom. Thou 
dost begin far earlier, and dost lead thy future orator through all the turns 
and pitfalls of the long journey from the cradle to the impregnable atadel of 
eloquence The genius of Geero is pleasing and delightful, and compels ad 
miration Nothing could be more useful to youthful aspirants It enlightens 
those who arc already far advanced, and points out to the strong the road to 
eminence Thy painstaking earnestness is of assistance, especially to the weak, 
and as though il were a most crpenenced nurse, offers to delicate youth the 
simpler intclleaual nourishment 

But, lest the flattering remarks which 1 have been making cause thee to 
suspect my sincerity, permit me to say |in counterbalancing them] that thou 
shouldst liave adopted a different «yle Indeed the truth of vihat Cicero says 
m his Rbetorica is clearly apjiarent in thy case, namely, that it is of very 
little unponance for the creator to discourse on the general, abstract iheones 
of his profession, but that, on the contrary, it is of the very highest impor- 
tance for him to speak from actual practice therein. I do not deny thee cx 
penence the second of these two qualities, as Cicero did to Herroagoras, of 
whom he vsas treatmg But I submit that thou didst possess the latter m only 
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a moderate degree, the former, however, in such a remarkable degree that 
it seems now scarcely possible for the muiil of man to add a single word 
1 have nothing more to say. 1 ardently desire to find thee entire, and if 
thou art anywhere in such condition, pray do not hide from me longer Fare 
well' 


PETRARCH AS -MAN OF FAME 

Petrarch knew no Greek, his knowledge of that literature was gleaned 
from the Lat.n classics Roman wnters had borrowed profusely from the 
Creeks, and only through their eyes did he discern faintly the wonders 
of the vanished Hellenic world He wanted to learn Creek and even began 
its study, but his tutor, Earlaam, a Calabnan who had learned some Greek 
in southern Italy where it was sttll spoken, was not able to help him It is 
striking that, as yet, no Italian appeared to be versed in both Latin and 
Greek. So Petrarch gave up the attempt and to the end of his life con- 
tented himself with gazing at the pages of Homer which he could no 
read. He remained an Italian patnot, Rome to him vvas the basts of 
civilization. Thus the humanist movement launched by him was directed 
first of all toward the recovery of Latin culture 
Petiareh was the first man to illustrate the trails of the Renaissance He 
attamed htgh escellenoe in many things. He was fond of music and played 
the flute. His lyncal verse in the mother tongue has never been surpassed 
He loved Latin antiquity as dtd no other man of hts day. He was fond o 
nature and liked gardening Everyahing of human interest e, Really if it 
could be found in classical antiquity, attracted his sympathy. This temper 
of mind was an example of what Itahans called .ntti,. a pnme character- 
istic of the Renaissance Thts word had none of the connotations of 
mrlue It implied great vigor combined v.„h cxtraoriinary ability crowned 
with stoking success His many-sided intemsts made him a inrly universal 


man or uomo uuiversdc a term in u . , 

fifteenth- and siMccnth-centuiy conception of what a great man should 

Petrarch’s restless spmt led him to travel. To satisfy his consuming 


which is summed up the Italian 


be. 


passion for scholarship, he set — - - _ r .... Tc i„ 

On these peregnna.ions he met admirers and made numerous frtenvis In 
1337 he vnited Rome for the first time H.s poetic soul vvas t .he same 
time thnlled and cast imo despair by the sight of the ma.enal niins of a 
majestic past H.S fame spread, and dtslrngnished vrsi.ors in ,\v, goon were 
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eager to make his acquaintance. He learned to know the Della Scala 
family which was then ruling Verona Among his intimate friends was the 
influential Cardinal Giovanni Colonna who showed him many favors In 
1 340 the senators of Rome asked Petrarch to come to the ancient city to 
receive a crown of laurel which thty were eager to bestow upon him in 
recognition of his poetic achievements The cardinal urged him to accept 
the invitation and to decline a similar one from the University of Pans 
The ceremony was performed on the ancient Capitoline Hill m April, 
1341, before a concourse of citizens who little understood the meaning of 
these proceedings This public recognition of his merits pleased him 
greatly 

From this time Petrarch was a famous man He passed from court to 
court, sovereigns delighted in his company and were eager to bid for his 
fnendship He visited the Correggio family m Panna, the Visconti m 
Milan, and the Emperor Charles IV m Prague Petrarch became an 
Itinerant scholar dependent on the favor of princes who were flattered by 
the praise he gave them and the luster he shed on their courts. This 
patronage of scholars was a characteristic feature of the Renaissance, but 
it sometimes led to servile flattery, even to blackmail as in the case of 
Pietro Aretino of Venice (d 1556) Petrarch’s last years were spent in a 
villa at Arqua m those Euganean hills which the poet Shelley has made 
famous 

Petrarch was one of the world’s most interesting men Much of what 
he did or sought to do was significant for the history of culture A rebel 
against convention and outworn conceptions, he hated the practicality of 
medieval education which neglected the cultivation of the intellect through 
the study of classical letters Disgusted with the Latin style of his day, he 
hated the study of Roman law because it was presented in practical and 
busmess-like Latin Above all he loathed the medicine and astrology of 
the day because it was dommated by quackery and dead tradition His 
lyrical soul abominated all these banal and uninteilectual things. He 
sought a fuller artistic life, a loftier culture 

BOCCACCIO AS HUMANIST 

Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-1375) was the most remarkable of Pe- 
trarch s fnends, and the master’s mantle fell upon him He was the natural 
son of a Florentine merchant and a French woman and was probably 
bom in Pans His father early apprenticed him to a man of business m 
order to prepare him for a practical career The youth was sent to Naples 
to serve m a branch of the Florentine banking house of the Bardi (1323), 
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but these activities disgusted him. For some years he had shots'll a prefer- 
ence for literature, especially poetry. Naples was a fitting environment 
to stimulate the soul of a sensitiie youth. At the court of its Ungs 
flounshed the poetic and chitalnc ideals imported from Fiance by the 
house of Anjou. The house of the Bardi had many connections with the 
court which led a gay and carefree life under languorous skies One day 
in March, i330, Boccaccio saw in church a beautiful lady whom he 
aftenvards celebrated in his wntings under the name of Fiammetta She 
IS said to have been a natural daughter of Kmg Robert of Naples She 
long rejected the importunate youth, but finally yielded to him m spite 
of the fact that she was already married. 

Encouraged by Fiammetta, Boccaccio wrote a number of romances 
and poems, of which the Wocolo was his first A youth’s labor of lote, it 
told the story of the long thwarted lose of Floris and Blanchelleur. The 
second was the Jiloilrato. which recounted the agoniamg esperience of 
two lovers, Troilus and Cnseyde, and the third, JeseiJe, dealt with the 
rivalry of Palamon and Arctte for the favor of a lady named Emilia Each 
of these is to be regarded as part of the poet's own experience with 
Rammetta. These tales were known to everyone who had any contact 
with the literary life of the times. Boccaccio perfected himself in the art 
of telling stories, in fart, the world knows no greater master of this type 
of literature. His extraordinary sUl with his native tongue made him the 
founder of Italian prose But Fiammetta at length turned from him, where- 
upon he left Naples in 1341 and went back to Florence. He sought solace 
in poetry and the study of Vergil and Ovid 

Boccaccio’s greatest work without doubt is the Drcnmeroii, a collec- 
tion of one hundred tales arranged in groups of ten Three young m» 
and seven joung women had abandoned Rorence at the time of the 
Black Death (I34S) and retired to a villa nearby. Ten ules were to d 
each day. The subject matter ot most of them was drawn from old 
faHiuur and chivalric romances, but the spirit was different. No longer 
were the old stories told with the seriousness of knightly epics which the 
bourgeoisie fell were alien to their own expcnences. -Towns and mdus^ 
had made the feudality obsolete. Its talcs were retold by townsmen, but 
in their own way Banter, mockmg, and biting sarcasm became the 
dominant note. None of the old ideals, chivalnc, monkish, or pnestly, 
were spared. This note of irreverence was heghtened by the lucid prose 
in which Boccaccio couched these stones. One senous defea marked the 
stones ot the Dro..meroii-an utter disregard for the ord^- demands 
of morality. But in spite of this .he Decumrro.. by reason ot ns style alone 
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expresses one of the chief charactenstics of the Renaissance — the creation 
of magnificent artistic foim. 

The story of Abraham told m the Vecameran is a sardonic account of 
how a Jew became a Christian, a fnend having importuned him to take 
this step Abraham consented, hut specified that he would first go to 
Rome to see the pope’s manner of life His friend regretted this decision, 
for he thought that the wickedness at the papal court uas such that the 
Jew would be turned from Christianity But on his return Abraham 
announced his desire to be baptized, because so ev il was the Holy Father’s 
life that he must needs be holy, for otherwise he would not be able to 
continue so wicked a life* Another story was about Ciappelletto who had 
lived in a very evil way But when he came to die the Franciscan con- 
fessor marveled greatly at his holiness, for he feigned remorse for his 
deeds and confessed only the most harmless sins, omitting entirely his 
lascivious past The story of his pious death spread among the people 
who venerated him as a saint’ 

Jaunty irreverence developed in the chaffering of the market place 
pervades these stones Holy things were treated with a familiarity spiced 
by the author's libertinism The stones turn on some clever fraud or 
trick The sexual note is dominant Husbands are deceived, wives are 
outwitted, nuns cleverly evade the restnctions of their rule, and monks 
often are immoral It would be erroneous, however, to assume, as is done 
sometimes, that these stones described the society of the day. They 
probably have no more historical basis than the chivalnc romances Nor 
should one accept them as true pictures of moral conditions This is 
especially true in the case of women, for they appear in quite another 
light when one remembers that the women of Florence stayed at home 
during dangerous plagues taking care of their families and penshing with 
them 

Boccaccio did not become acquainted with Petrarch until 1350 R 
proved an important event, for the humanist imparted to him some of his 
passion for classical culture In 1360 Boccaccio befriended Pilato, a 
Calabnan Greek, from whom he tned to leam Greek, but Pilato’s knowl- 
edge of the tongue and the literature was slight Boccaccio, however, 
managed to get him appointed to a teaching post m the University of 
Florence The West had to wait another generation for a qualified teacher 
of Greek, and Boccaccio and his contemporaries had to be content with 
the Latin classics Between 1350 and 1360 he wrote On ibe genealogy of 
the Qods an encyclopedia of mythology This was followed by 0»i 
7amou5 ll'omeii and On ibe 7oi1««es of great 2ieu. biographical dic- 
tionaries which began with Adam and Eve but dealt mostly with Greek 
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and Roman subjects Another work. On T^autes oj !Mouiilanis, l^'oods, 
£.akes, Jlwers, Siomiips, mid Seas, was a manual of classical geography 
Besides writing these manuals which were useful (o humanist admirers 
of the classics, Boccaccio was also a keen student of Tacitus and Livy 
He discovered several rare classical works On one occasion when he 
visited the library of A-lonte Cassmo he was saddened to find its classical 
treasures being neglected. The story of how the monks sold the parch- 
ments to be made into amulets m total disregard of their contents ap- 
parently is false. It is probably here that Boccaccio found the copy of 
Tacitus' classic !His(ories and part of the Jliutah Thus he followed m the 
steps of Petrarch, and, when master and pupil died, the study of classical 
culture was making rapid strides 



Cbal>ter 13 


THE CULT OF CLASSICAL LETTERS 


RANCEsco Petrarch’s perfervid teal for classical literature fired his 
admirers, especially students, with enthusiasm Thus was created 
the cult of Greek and Latin classical letters which was to become so 
stnking a feature of the intellectual life of the closing Middle Ages and 
shaped school and college curricula down to our own day This passionate 
devotion to Latin and Greek thought and letters is known as the Reviwl 
of £eaniitig Just what is the meaning of this expression^ Many have 
assumed that there was literally a revival of learning It has been taken 
for granted that there was no intellectual cultivation during the Middle 
Ages and that mental progress was initiated by Petrarch and his followers 
when they undertook the study of the Latin and Greek classics Then 
mankind once more took up the work of civilization where the ancients 
had abandoned it 

CLASSICAL CULTURE IN MEDIEVAL TIMES 

The ten centuries that passed between the decline of the classical world 
and the birth of humanism were not barren of noteworthy achievement 
Barbarians — German, Celtic, Slav, and Fmno Ugnan — had been intro 
duced to the declining culture of Greeks and Romans. They received 
from them the elements of civilization the basic manonal life of the 
Middle Ages, the Latin language, medium of intellectual life, church, 
religion, theology, and elements of philosophic thought; fundamental 
aTWsVic. ideas, \Vie "rtOTk of rtie gdldsmitb, and manuscript decoration; ^be 
science of Ptolemy and raedidne of Galen, and church organization 
which became a dominant factor in the life of medieval man Rome m 
decay was better able to give the Barbanans her culture than m the hey- 
day of her povi er It was the new peoples who perpetuated the elements 
of Roman civilization 
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But the Butbanans also created a great deal. The mighty economic 
changes o( the eletenth, ttselfth, and thirteenth centimes nhich gained 
some momentum in the age of the Renaissance oned little to the anaent 
norld, of course, and nothing to the Retival of Learning More totens 
sprang up in medietal Europe than eter existed m Greek or Roman days 
apitahst society was created in the hhddle Ages Upon this basts nere 
founded new bureaucratic states, absolute, efficient, and orderly Desire 
for the life beautiful also was satisfied in the .Middle Ages Gothic archi- 
tecture and sculpture attamed classic perfection Illumination of manu- 
scripts evolved into Gothic painnng which reached its climax in the 
Hemish masters of the fifteenth centuiy A large number of unnersiues 
came into existence. Scholastic philosophy reached its fullest perfertton 
in Thomas Aquinas (d lOT). The mother tongues were acknowledged 
and vernacular literature boasted many noble classics Science also 
received attention and made remarkable progress In s ort, t e ases o 
much of modem civil, aat, on were laid m the .Middle Ages long before 

any so-called Revnv al of Learning v r j- r 

If the Revival of Learning vxas not the sole faaor in folding of 
our modem hfe, why was it important’ Because it pros tdrf the studttn 
which helped men in the last centimes of the .Middle Ages to b,«k wtth 
outworn traduions Vast changtts in sooal, «onomtc, and pol.ltca o^ann 
zatton had rendered old conceptions obsolete Wealth had creat^ new 
and greater social tesponsibtlmes Pretathng .deals of !■ e. thtialnc dea 
of wL, const, ntted a gentleman, the uamteBectual life of dte nobtluy, the 
praencaltv of boutgeois hfe no longer fitted the tequuements of the new 
Renaissance urban hfe Secular, amstte, and tmeltoual -- 

certain .0 rise. The pagan hleramre of class, cal an.tqutQ- helped men 

form a more secular outlook on life. i j r^i 

1. was inet, table that townsmen of the Renaissance shou d feel a home 
with the ancients. Throughout the .Mtddle Ages men 'j’f - " 
lost touch with Ute Roman world U.in language and literature a. no 
ume were completely neglected. A fentdzeal was 

the doctnnes of Plato and Anstotle whtch had been negW dunng the 
stmple manorial times after the dtssolutton of the ^ 

• j • I nrozrcssed so far that old lcj.a! customs \\crc 
economte and serial Wo P™S;~ 

outworn, men of the .Middle Ages i ^ 

ance. Thus already in medieval tunes v^as oom me ««. 
ance. inus aircauy thereby to guide nevh- states and 

v.hich provided a rcaJ> set oi lu* .u- -ncimis 

urftan society. t\nd in the Renaissance men again looked to .be ancen.s 

and found inspiration m their culture. 
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PETRARCH’S HUMANISM STRIKES ROOT 

Arduous tasks confronted the disaples of Petrarch, for they possessed 
none of the facilities ^hich smooth the path of modern students of the 
classics Teubner of Leipzig and the Oxford University Press had not yet 
begun their work The Loeb Qassical Library in which texts are ac- 
companied by parallel translations viras not to be projected for five cen- 
turies None of the texts had been carefully studied from a philological 
point of view and compared with extant manuscripts Nor were the lines 
of these writings numbered to facilitate scientific discussion There were 
no grammars, manuals, or dictionaries Manuscripts were widely scattered 
so that few students could hope to read all the ancient authors And for 
a long time few could read Greek. Monastic and cathedral libraries con 
tamed some of the classics, but few people paid attention to them Creek 
masterpieces were supposed to be plentiful m Constantinople Creek 
learning of the eleventh and twelfth centuries w’as given a disastrous blow 
in the sack of Constantinople m 1204, and such ancient literature as had 
survived was threatened with complete loss because of the poverty and 
decline of Byzantine life Pressed by the Turk without and weakened by 
Venetian and Genoese economic competition within, the people had 
little possibility of continuing the study of ancient lore Greek classics 
were m danger of disappeanng forever 
Petrarch's influence was strongly felt m Padua and Verona, cities 
situated in lands governed by the Carrara family, for Francesco 1 (ruled 
1355-1388) was a warm admirer of the great humanist and entertained 
him at his court Arqua where Petrarch spent his last days was not far 
distant, and from this retreat his influence was felt far and wide Universi- 
ties and other institutions of learning usually were hostile to the new 
humanist conceptions, and a whole century had to pass before they 
obtained a hearing The University of Padua was an interesting exception, 
for the Carrara family of despots through their interest in Petrarch’s ideas 
exerted a beneficial influence on its cumcula 

!n 1392 Giovanni Conversini (1347-1406), a native of Ravenna, was 
appointed to teach rhetoric at Padua He was a devoted follower of 
Petrarch and possessed unbounded zeal for the study of Cicero’s wntmgs 
Although he taught only one year, his mfiuence in behalf of the new 
conceptions continued after he became chancellor of the university His 
pupils included most of the great humanists of the early part of the 
fifteenth century Among them were men like Poggio Bracciolmi, Fran 
cesco Filelfo, Vittonno da Feltre, Guanno da Verona, and Palla Strozzi 
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Gasparino da Barazaa (d. 1431) began to teach in 1397 and won rmown 
as a master of rhetoric. He passionately admired Cicero and instilled in 
his students profound respect for this master. 

It was in Florence, however, that the ancient classics were cultivated 
with the greatest zeal. Here lived Colncao Salutati (1331-1406), a great 
admirer of Petrarch and Boccaccio with svhora he corresponded actively 
He became Latin secretary to the government of Florence, eager y 
searched for Latin mannscnpts, and m 1389 discovered Ciceros M 
Jnmilinres in Vercelli. Being the center of a humanist cotene, he exerted 
wide influence. Although his tumid prose was filled with useless eiudition, 
It was stylistically supenor to much of the Latinity of the Middle Ages 
His manner of writing was keenly admired and led to the composing of 
state documents, orations, and addresses in an f '= 

characteristic of the Renaissance Luigi Marsigh (d , 394) , an Augustmian 
fnar in the church of San Spinto, gathered together a group of men 
interested in humanist studies He was a fnend of Pldrarch, from whom 
he had received his humanist zeal Many Florentines became devotees of 

the classics while listening to Marsigh’s discourses 

But the supreme task of humamsm-the recovery of 
language and literature from which Latm culture had sprung-remained 
unfinished. Petrarch had med to learn Creek, but faded BP^accio was 
more successful No one in Italy, it appears, rea ly f f ' 

Humanists in Padua contented themselves with the “f = “ ° and 

his style. The appearance of Manuel Choisoloras 5) in 

Flonmce was an event of the greatest importance in the Revival of 

^'^hByzantine Creek boasted a long Ime of ancestors extending back 

to the tinm when Constantine settled on the Bosporus “^ms w-as 

sent by the emperor of Constantinople to secure from the Latin West help 
sen by tne emperor 

against the Turks He a nvrf m 

favor amon® the humanists I nree y , e i .i. j 

Niccoh, prominent Florentines deeply intinested ,n the classics, au.honzed 
c 1 a a : • . rtvrvsnioras to comc to Florence as teacher of the Greek 

Salutati to invn Chjy^™ men of Horencc en.oyed 
classics, and for y „i„ac was a sort of apostle of that distant and 

his tuition. To them rys jj^onc \Mth romantic 

glonous ''“'B ^Bich thtouj 

:^:su He fimd rmtoHith'^. to make themselves masters of the 
new learning. 
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PETRARCH’S HUMANISM STRIKES ROOT 

Arduous tasks confronted the disaples of Petrarch, for they possessed 
none of the facilities which smooth the path of modem students of the 
classics. Teubner of Leipzig and the Oxford University Press had not yet 
begun their work. The Loeb Classical Library in which texts are ac- 
companied by parallel translations was not to be projected for five cem 
tunes None of the texts had been carefully studied from a philological 
point of view and compared \nth e.xtant manuscripts Nor were the lines 
of these writings numbered to faalitate scientific discussion There were 
no grammars, manuals, or dictionaries Manuscnpts were widely scattered 
so that few students could hope to read all the ancient authors. And for 
a long time few could read Greek Monastic and cathedral libranes con- 
tained some of the classics, but few people paid attention to them Greek 
masterpieces were supposed to be plentiful m Constantinople Greek 
learning of the eleventh and twelfth centuries was given a disastrous blow 
in the sack of Constantinople in n04, and such ancient literature as had 
survived was threatened with complete loss because of the poverty and 
decline of Byzantine life Pressed by the Turk wnhout and weakened by 
Venetian and Genoese economic competition within, the people had 
little possibility of continuing the study of ancient lore Greek classics 
were m danger of disappearing forever 
Petrarch’s influence was strongly felt m Padua and Verona, cities 
situated in lands governed by the Carrara family, for Francesco I (ruled 
1355-1388) was a warm admirer of the great humanist and entertained 
him at his court Arqua where Petrarch spent his last days was not far 
distant, and from this retreat his influence was felt far and wide Universi- 
ties and other institutions of learning usually were hostile to the new 
humanist conceptions, and a whole century had to pass before they 
obtained a hearing The University of Padua was an interesting exception, 
for the Carrara family of despots through their interest in Petrarch's ideas 
exerted a beneficial influence on its curncula 

In 1392 Giovanni Conversini (1347-1406), a native of Ravenna, was 
appointed to teach rhetoric at Padua He was a devoted follower of 
Petrarch and possessed unbounded zeal for the study of Cicero's writings 
Although he taught only one year, his influence in behalf of the new 
conceptions continued after he became chancellor of the university His 
pupils included most of the great humanists of the early part of the 
fifteenth century Among them were men like Poggio Bracciolini, Fran 
cesco Filelfo, Vittonno da Fdtre, Cuanno da Verona, and Palla Strozzi 
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Gasparino da Barztzza (d. H31) began to teach in 1397 and won renown 
as a master of rhetoric He passionately admired Cicero and instilled in 
his students profound respect for this master. 

It was in Florence, however, that the ancient classics were cultivated 
with the greatest zeal. Here Ined Coluccio Salutati (1331-1406), a great 
admirer of Petrarch and Boccaccio wth whom he corresponded actively 
He became Latin secretary to the government of Florence, eagerly 
searched for Latin manuscripts, and in I3S9 discovered Cicero’s Ad 
7rtini/i<jres m Vercclli. Being the center of a humanist cotene, he exerted 
W’lde influence. Although his tumid prose was filled with useless erudition, 
it was stylistically superior to much of the Latinity of the Middle Ages 
His manner of writing was keenly admired and led to the composing of 
state documents, orations, and addresses m an ornate style which became 
characteristic of the Renaissance Luigi Marsigli (d 1394), an Augustmian 
fnar m the church of San Spinto, gathered together a group of men 
interested in humanist studies He was a fnend of Petrarch, from whom 
he had received his humanist zeal Many Florentines became devotees of 
the classics while listening to Marsigli’s discourses. 

But the supreme task of humanism — the recovery of classical Greek 
language and literature from which Latin culture had sprung — remained 
unfinished. Petrarch had tried to learn Creek, but failed Boccaccio was 
more successful. No one in Italy, it appears, really knew the language 
Humanists m Padua contented themselves with the study of Cicero and 
his style. The appearance of Manuel Chrysoloras (1350^-1415) In 
Florence was an event of the greatest importance in the Revival of 
Learning. 

This Byzantine Greek boasted a long line of ancestors extending back 
to the time when Constantine settled on the Bosporus. Chrysoloras was 
sent by the emperor of Constantinople to secure from the Latin West help 
against the Turks He arnved in Venice in 1393 and at once found 
favor among the humanists Three years later Palla Strozzi and Niccolo 
Niccoli, prominent Florentines deeply interested in the classics, authonzed 
Salutati to invite Chrysoloras to come to Florence as teacher of the Greek 
classics, and for 4 years the youth and mature men of Florence enjoyed 
his tuition To them Chrysoloras was a sort of apostle of that distant and 
glorious world which through the Middle Ages had shone with romantic 
Splendor His knovsledge was superior to that of every humanist in the 
West. He fired his auditors wnth zeal to make themselves masters of the 
new learning. 
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SHINING EXAMPLES OF EARLY HUMANISTS 
Leonardo Brum (1370-1444) was typical of Chrysoloras’ pupils He 
had been inspired by Salutati to perfect h«s Latinity and knowledge of 
Latin classics He threw himself enthusiastically into the study of Greek. 

At that time I was studying the avil law and had gained some profiaency 
in other subjects Naturally 1 burned with love for learning and studied logic 
and rhetoric When Chrysoloras came to Rorence I found myself in a quan- 
dary because I did not like to give up ilic study of law, nor did I think that 
so fair an opportunity of studying Creek letters should be neglected Young 
as 1 was I was weaned by the question 'Will you know when it is possible 
to become acquainted with Homer, Pbto, and Demosthenes and other poets, 
philosophers, and orators about whom many v«ondcrful things are said, mas 
ter their thoughts m their own longue or give them up and keep yourself 
aloof’ Will you allow this heaven sent opportunity to escape’ Seven hun- 
dred years have passed since anyone in Italy paid any attention to Creek 
letters, and yet we admit that all knowledge sprang from them How useful 
in your studies would be the mastery of this tongue, what opportunities to 
become famous would it offer and what a source of satisfaction would it 
give you' Tlicrc are doctors of avd law m plenty and everywhere You pos 
sess a flair for study Here now is but one doctor of Greek letters, he is in 
Florence, when he leaves no one will be able to teach you ’ Persuaded by 
this reasoning I devoted myself to Chrysoloras’ instruction with such glowing 
seal that whatever 1 learned from hun at day occupied my mind at night ’ 

Brum became an influential man m the Revival of Learning Such was 
his mastery of Creek that his translations of Plato and Aristotle were 
hailed as important achievements They marked a milestone in the history 
of classical philology Throughout the Middle Ages translations had been 
made into faulty Latin by men who did not possess an adequate knowl- 
edge of Greek Many Greek works were translated from the Arabic into 
which they had been translated from the original Brum's critical attitude 
greatly influenced classical scholars of the time He also wrote a History 
of Tbreiicc in which he abandoned the methods of medieval chroniclers 
and sought to wnte an account of his native city m ordered exposition 
aher die manner of such ancient historians as Livy 

Niccolo Niccoh (1363-1437) was a fnend of Salutati With him he 
frequented the meetings of the Augustuiian fnar Luigi Marsigli, an 
enthusiastic humanist Niccolo was brought up as a merchant but, like 

‘Adapted from Rmini siio Tempore gestarum Commenlarius m 2luraIori Rerum 
Itahcarum Senptores XIX, 920 
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Boccaccio, showed little zeal in business. He preferred the study of the 
classics and labored earnestly to promote the Revival of Learning 

He collected a fine library, not regarding die cost, and tsas ahsays search 
mg for rare books. He bought all these with the wealtii which his father had 
left, putting aside only what was necessary for his maintenance He sold sev- 
eral of his farms and spent the proceeds on his hbrary He held his 
books rather for die use of others than of himself If he heard of stu 
dents going to Greece or elsewhere he would give them the names of books 
which they lacked in Florence When it happened that he could only 
get the copy of a book he would copy it himself He procured at his 
own expense the work's of Tertullian and other wnters which were not m 
Italy. He also found an imperfect copy of Amoiianus Marcelltnus and wrote 
it out with his own band The Oh Ihe OrMor and the druUis of Cicero were 
sent to him from Lombardy. The bool was found in a chest in a lery 
old church,- this chest had not been opened for a Jong time, and they found 
the book . . . while searching for evidence concerning certain anoentnghts 
The On the Orator was found broken up, and it is through the care of Nic 
Colo that ^ve find it perfect today He also rediscovered many sacred works 
ud several of Cicero’s orations . A complete copy of Phny did not 
exist m Florence, but when Niccolo heard that there was one m Lubeck, he 
secured it . . . and thus Phny came to Florence. 

Niccold welcomed eager students to his house and opened to them the 
tnany literary treasures upon which he had expended his time and fortune. 

[He] always encouraged promising students to follow a literary hfe, and 
he nobly aided all those who showed ment in providing them with teachers 
and books, for in his time teachers and book's were not as numerous as they 
are today [i e , about 1 390] It may be said that he was the reviver of Greek 
and Latin letters in Florence, they had for a long tune lam buried, and al- 
though Petrarch and Boccacao had done some things to rehabihute them, 
they had not reached that height which they attained through Niccolo’s cula 
vation of them for di>ers reasons first, because he urged many in his tune 
to rake to letters, and through his pctstiaswMi, many scholars came to Florence 
for study and teaching . . After hating done so many good deeds, and 

gathered together a last number of bools on all the liberal arts in Greek 
and Latin, be desired that these should be nude accessible to everyone. He 
directed that, after his death, th^ should amimue to be at the service of all, 
so m his will he designated forty auzens to see that his books m question 
should be made a public hbrary in order that all might use them There were 
eight hundred volumes of Greek and Latin 

Most FJofentines of wealth and poation took part in the Revival of 
Learning and liberally employed their fortunes in its behalf. Especially 
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interesting %vas Palla Strozit (d 1462), ssho gave great sums for the 
unnersity at Florence and paid Chrjsoloras to come there to teach 
He ne\er wasted time by loiienng, but returned home after business and 
epent his lime in studying Creel and Latui Being greatly devoted to letters, 
he bought a fine collection of bools vthich he boused in a handsome build 
mg in Santa Trimta for the use of the pubhc He wished to furnish it wish 
books on all subjeas, but this project came to nothing on account of the 
misfortunes which befell him . Palla, m his study in Padua, found a 
tranquil port after many years of shipwrccl He engaged at a liberal salary 
John Argyropoulos (1416-56) to read Creel v»iih him, and another Creek 
scholar as well With Argyropoulos he read Anstotle s \jliiriil yinlofy, and 
the other Creek read certain other works he selected He wasted no time, 
but undertook the translation of Chososiom from Creek into Latin • 

One of the most remarkable of the early humamsls was Poggio Brae* 
ciolini (13SO-1459) He studied under Chrjsoloras and cn) 0 >ed the 
fnenciship of Niccolo Niccoli He entered the papal service and appeared 
at the Council of Constance in the following of John XXIII After that 
pontiff's deposition he was free to do as he wished and began to satisfy 
his desire to collect manuscripts His success is one of the romantic tales 
in the story of the Revival of Learning In the summer of 1415 he visited 
the monastery of Cluny and was rewarded by finding a number of 
Cicero's orations A year later he directed his steps to the famous founda- 
tion of St Call whose monks cared little for their classical treasures His 
most important discovery was Quintilian's 7iiv(ili<les of Oralory Part of 
this work had for some time been knov\T» to humanists, but a complete 
copy had not yet been found Its discovery was a capital event in the age 
of the Renaissance So eager was Poggio to possess the complete text that 
he copied It m 32 days 

Poggio renewed his searches m 1417, visiting the abbeys of St Call, 
Emsiedeln, and Reichenau These expeditions were especially fruitful, for 
he found the works of the poet Lucretius and a copy of the histonan 
Ammianus Marcellinus He also secured eight of Ciceros orations at 
Langres and other places in France and Cemiany For years Poggio 
persisted in his hunt for ancient authors, and probably had something to 
do with the discovery of Tacitus’ shorter works, >f^nco/rt Qeniuvua, and 
the Dialogues He found the text of Vitruvius, the letters of Pliny the 
Younger, and nine new comedies by Plautus The total number of manu- 
scripts collected is amazing, but only a few of the most important can be 

2 Adapted from 7he 1’espasuino Memotrs London 1926, pp 396-397 400-401 237- 
243. 
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Stirred the Florentines who had been fed the traditional pabulum of late 
medieval philosophers, and they turned eagerly from arid scholastic 
syllogisms to Platonic mystiasm. With Plethon came his disciple Bes- 
sarion (d 1472) , a fiery defender of Plato's reputation who went over to 
the Latin Church Pope Eugenius IV made him a cardinal in 1439, in 
which capacity he was able to exert wide influence in Church and secular 
society. 


HUMANISTS TURN TO ARCHAEOLOGY 

An important evidence of the humanist interest in the classical past 
was the love for archaeological study The search for manusenpts soon 
was extended to include the matcnal remains of antiquity Niccolo 
Niccoh collected bronzes, sculptures, coins, and antique figures m bronze 
and marble Cinaco of Ancona (d 1451), a merchant, traveled widely m 
the interests of his business and took pains to find relics of ancient days 
wherever he went He enjoyed little formal instruction and owed his 
success in studies to his own initiative Stirred by what he saw m Rome, 
he decided that inscriptions were better sources of information than 
literary works and made transcripts which filled three large volumes 
Although he was uncntical toward antique objects, his work Nvas im- 
portant, for It was in a very true sense the beginning of the study of 
archaeology 

Flavio Biondo (1392-1463) was a humanist w’ho w’rote a number of 
important books of an archaeological nature Roma Jiistaiirata was a 
description of the Eternal City, in which Biondo combined inscriptions, 
monuments, historical anecdotes, and topography m order to give a 
living and real picture of the ancient aty Holy Wustrafed did the same for 
Italy Rowe Jriumpbmt desenbed the life and political institutions of the 
great city Biondo’s histones were wntten with a humanist's love for the 
classical Greek and Roman tradition Other men showed similar interests 
Thus Poggio Bracciolini wrote his Descnpfioii of the City of Rome He 
was the first to rely upon data given by classical authors in elucidating 
inscriptions He became well acquainted with ancient classical coins, in 
which study he found the works of PImy the Younger useful 

This cult of classical letters had its limitations Study of ancient culture 
became so mighty a vogue that winters cast their thoughts into sonorous 
sentences like those of Cicero It was part of the Italian passion for 
magnificent and significant form Ciceronianism, however, became some- 
thing of a vice Prose of this type was too academic, often devoid of life 
A simple style such as that of chroniclers of the ViHani family possessed 
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more Itfe than many a humanist production. Such medieval poems as the 
Soii^ 0/ Jiohtid, the Jleynaui ihe 7ox, and the Diviue Comedy were 
supenor to the often jejune and stylistically perfect Latinity of fifteenth- 
century wnters. Passion for the life beautiful became dominated by 
classical literary forms. Imitation, not ongmal creation, all too often 
charactenzed the literary efforts of the so-called Revival of Learning 



PART VII 


Quattrocento Renaissance Culture Under 
Uorentine Leadership 


Chapter 14 


THE ADVENT OF Q'MJT JROCEWTO 
RENAISSANCE ART 


CP Bv THEMES in the history of the Renaissance are so instructive as 
the nse of the new art which flourished in Italian towns, and espe- 
cially m Florence, dunng the Qinjllrocewlo The triumphs in Romanesque 
and Gothic art had been associated with northern Europe as much as with 
Italy. Everywhere churches as well as civic buildings and pnvate homes 
had been erected m the Gothic manner. But dunng the Qiiatfroceiifo 
leadership in these arts, including painting, passed to the vs’calthy and 
populous Cities of Italy. It can cause no surpnse, therefore, that Italians 
now created novel artistic forms pleasing to the new social groups m the 
cities of Italy. They tended to abandon the methods dominant in Byzan- 
tine, Romanesque, and Gothic schools. Before studying the art of the new 
masters, let us first note a type of pictonai art especially popular dunng 
the Trecento 


DIDACTIC AND PANORAMIC ART OF 
THE 7JtECS?^70 

Duccio, of Siena, at the time of lus death in 1319, definitely had 
founded a nevs’ school of painting His combination of gold backgrounds, 
jewel-like colors, and warm faith won for him great admiration. Among 
231 
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his folIo'Aers was the Sienese Simone Martini (1285-1344) who com- 
bined with Duccio’s ideas and methods some grasp of Giotto’s realism 
Martini’s justly famous ^HMUttCwliOH may be regarded as his greatest 
work In it the angel Gabnel has descended most gently, and Mary, 
surprised, draws back in humility on heanng in the angelic salutation the 
stupendous ne\ss of the Messiah’s coming birth Jesvel-like beauty and 
devout simplicity charactenze this and other masterpieces of the Sienese 
school TTie artistic achievement of Duccio and Martini marked the 
highest development of painting m Siena 

Very different was the school of painting Ciotto left upon his death m 
1336 (see Chap 11) A large number of adminng artists were dazzled 
by his originality. Would these pupils continue m the master's steps and 
improve upon his art’ Throughout the rest of the iTreceiilo no artist. 
It appears, was able to develop the germinal pnnciples we have noted 
in Giotto’s works The artists who now appeared sought to imitate the 
particular achievements of Giotto without asking, it appears, how they 
might develop the master’s ideas scientihcally In general, traditionalism 
developed in painting, and little change was made before the advent of 
the Florentine Masaccio (1401-1428) 

But a number of remarkable paintings were nevertheless produced 
dunng the middle of the Trecento One of these is Andrea Bonaiuti’s 
fresco DomiiiicuH .^Ile^ory of Church, Stale, aud Society, to be seen 
in the Dominican Church of Santa Mana Novella m Rorence This 
fresco is an excellent example of the drdactic, episodic, and panoramic 
works of art which taught all who beheld them man's relations with his 
Creator, the Church, the state, and society 
At the top of Bonaiuti's fresco Chnst is shown seated with the Virgin 
at His right She is offering her petitions in behalf of praying mankind 
Before Him stands an altar and on it lies a slain lamb, proclaiming His 
sacnfice in behalf of sinful mankind. Before the altar stand the symbols 
of the four Gospels which tell the stoiy of divine redemption Below is a 
conventional "Garden of Delights “ The p«>p)e in it are having a happy 
time, they are satisfied with life's superhaal pleasures. But some are 
moved to confess and arc received at the portals of heaven by St Peter 
who holds two keys Behind him are the saints, recognizable because they 
carry the instruments of their martyrdom Below is a church, the back- 
ground for the acts of a group of rulers, ecclesiastical and secular, and a 
number of pilgnms and monks In the lower right comer stand St 
Dominic teaching the people and St Thomas Aquinas refuting the errors 
of pagans and heretics Dogs spotted black and white run about fighting 
evil spirits m the form of wolves These dogs so spotted are Dominican 
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dogs (a pun on the word DomiiiiconO protecting the faithful from the 
wiles of heretics. 

Another example of the didactic and panoramic art of that time is to be 
found in the Campo Sancto at Rsa. /ts sermonic theme is the Jnumph 
of Death, the work of an unknown artist. A splendidly arrayed hunting 
party of men and \somen has moved into the wilderness. Abruptly the 
leaders halt on seeing three coffins containing three bodies in vanous 
degrees of decomposition. Sad moment for a party bent on pleasure' A 
desert monk nearby calls their attention to the fact that death is in- 
exorable, no respecter of perstwisf In the middle of the picture is a group 
of the w orld's lame, halt, and blind. The Gnm Reaper is flying low, scythe 
in hand and poised to slay. They ask to be freed from their miseries, 
saying, "Since happiness has left us, may death, cure of all gnef, give us 
our last meal!” But the Reaper takes no notice of them. He is more 
interested in the “Carden of Delights” where men and v.omen are indif- 
ferent to the fate that awaits them. In the background are good and evil 
spints flying about struggling to take souls to Paradise or to holes filled 
with hre, in the background. In the center of the fresco is a scroll held by 
two angels. On it are the words- “Knowledge and wealth, birth and 
valor — all these are powerless against the Reaper’s strokes.” This, as we 
have seen, was a characteristic theme of late medieval sermonic literature. 

It has been asserted that this kind of an lacks uste and skill, is tire- 
some, and is not worth serious study. This is a mistake, for to the people 
living dunng the Jreceiilo these pictures spoke eloquently of man’s 
ethical, religious, philosophical, political, and economic actittties. This 
faa IS demonstrated by Ambrogio Lorcnzetti (d. 1348) who created a 
senes of frescoes on the waifs of the Palazzo Pubblico in Siena, They 
deal with the nature and function of government. Unfortunately, they 
have suffered at the hand of time and in places cannot readily be de- 
ciphered. The one on QooJ government, however, is practically intact. 
It consists of a number of figures arranged according to current philo- 
sophical (scholastic) ideas and not merely according to esthetic concepts. 
It should be pointed out that this panoramic tj-peof art found favor even 
in the High Renaissance when Raphael produced his magnificent Dispute 
showing the reverence all men have for the Sacrament, and the School 
of ^Athens, a pictonal history of the philosophies of man. 

Justice, 'Aith VTisilom overhead and carO'U’S w«o suspended scales, one 
at each side of her, is shovt-n seated ai the kft end of the composition. Her 
hands rest on the scales, steadjing them. One angel tt 2 rnis m each of the 
scales administering justice, the one at the left dispenses commutame jus* 
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tice in settling a suit between two persons, the one at the nght of Justice 
administers distnbutive justice Ijtistice between society and persons] is exe- 
cuting a person and crowning another 
Two cords descending from each of the angels in the scales are united by 
Concordia, seated below Justice, who passes them between a double line of 
men standing before the dais [the twenty four representmg the government 
of SienaJ who, grasping the cord, help it on its way to the stately and bearded 
sovereign seated on an elevated poition of the dais He receives the cord 
attached to the scepter in his right hand In his left hand he holds a shield 
on which is blazoned the symbol of Siena At his feet he a wolf with two 
children, ezabJemanc of Siena 

At this point the allegory becomes more con^lex, as it must account for 
the motives and acts of government Above the Ruler hovers Chanty bearing 
an effigy of the face of Christ Fanh bearing a cross and Hope m attitude of 
adoration gaze prayerfuDy upon « five temporal virtues, serving as coanal- 
lors, are seated on the dais beside the Ruler At the Ruler’s right sits aged 
and serious Prudence, pondenng on things past, present, and future At her 
nght IS Fortitude holding a shield and a mace and weanng a thorny crown, 
for her part in human affairs is difficult At the Ruler's left are three seated 
figures — Magnanimity, the first, paying the worker and crowning the hero 
Temperance is next and watches her hourglass And, finally, Justice appears 
again holding a sword in her right hand, a crown in her left On her tray 
rests the head of an executed man And, finally, on the same dais, on Fore 
tude's nght sits Peace, a noble figure beanng an ohve branch and her feet 
resting on a shield and helmet Before the Virtues on the dais are mounted 
and standing guards watching over some pnsoners ‘ 

RENAISSANCE SCULPTURE FROM JACOPO DELLA 
QUERCIA TO LORENZO GHIBERTI (d U55) 

To what extent did the Renaissance cult of classical antiquity fathered 
by Petrarch contnbute to the development of the new sculpture’ It has 
often been assumed that the “rediscovery of antiquity" was the chief 
factor m the creation of the new art Some have gone so far as to suppose 
that there was no sculpture worthy of the name during the Middle Ages 
Such views are erroneous. The works of Qaus Sluter and Claus de Werve 
at Dyon^ for example^ reveal mastery of the chiseJ m the sen'Jce of the 
religious ideas of the fourteenth century It is therefore not true that 
sculpture was reborn in Florence It received a new bias. Although this 
new seculansm w’as not due immediatdy to Greek or Roman ideas, it 
certainly was assisted by the secular and pagan motifs which artists found 
• Adapted from W M Conway furly Juxett Jrt London, 1902, pp 160-163 
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on antique gems and statuaiy and in deco/ation. This process meant that 
sculptors studied the human form more closely and discarded such 
conventions of Gothic sculpture as heavy draperies, angular figures, scrolls 
with legends, and the frequently mournful expression of man about to 
hear the trumpet call of judgment. 

The Pisan school of sculpture (dating from about 1300), which we 
noticed above, exerted much influence among Italian artists of the 
fourteenth century. So, for example, Arnolfo del Cambio (d 1302), a 
pupil of Niccola Pisano, carried the art to Florence where he was the 
architect of Santa Mana del Fiore. Andrea da Pontedera (d. 1349) 
produced the south bronze doors of the baptistry m Florence. The 
twenty-eight bronze panels of the door tell the story of St John the 
Baptist’s life in a harmoniously lyncal and realistic manner. Andrea 
Orcagna (d. 1368) was a representative of this school. His fame rests 
mainly on the sculptured work of the tabernacle in the Florentine church 
of Or San Michele, 

At the threshold of the Quallrocento appeared an artistic luminary of 
great magnitude, the most noteworthy sculptor that Siena was to produce. 
Jacopo della Quercia (1374-1438) was an independent genius who not 
only absorbed the realism which had become traditional since the rise of 
the Pisan school of sculpture but also studied classical models. He had a 
passion for portraying mass and form which gave to his art striking full- 
ness and vigor. His masterpiece, the Joule Qaia, or riferry Jomitaiii, of 
Siena, is famous because of bis freatincnt of ihe Virgin of the Seven 
Virtues Especially remarkable are Jacopo's marble reliefs at the principal 
door of the church of San Petronio in Bologna. His manner here is highly 
personal. The relief representing the £xp«Isioii of Adam and Eve from 
Paradise is dramatically rendered. So eager was the sculptor in this and 
other works to portray mass effeetbely that he exaggerated the sinewy 
figures and their dramatic action. His interest in the classical ideal is 
shown in the tomb of liana del Carretto in the cathedral of Lucca. The 
sides bear in high relief figures of angels supporting a heavy wreath of 
fruit and leaves. The figures look like cupids, the entire design seems to 
have been inspired by some ancient sarcophagus. On the top rests the 
stately figure of llaria wrapped in flowmg garments. Her face is serenely 
beautiful, her hair falls in gracious Jocks over her temples. This work is a 
triumph of realism chastened by the ideal beauty of classical sculpture. 

The next step forward was taken in Florence by Lorenzo Ghiberti 
(1378-1455). In a compictition in 1401 for models of the north doors of 
the baptistry in Florence, he was pronounced vsinncr and given the 
contract. His early training as a goldsmith caused him to treat his panels 
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as delicate pictures. The finished doors have twenty-eight scenes from 
the life of Chnst, the disciples, and the four great Church fathers, each 
of which IS placed in a geometrical frame Like the doors by Andrea da 
Pontedera on the opposite side of the building, they are executed with 
strenuous realism Each scene is limited to a few figures 

But Ghiberti’s fame rests on the marvelous east doors facing the 
cathedral church of Santa Mana del Fiore. Each door has five scenes. The 
larger size enabled the sculptor to introduce more detail and to treat his 
subject according to the laws of perspective which engrossed his attention. 
He created the illusion of depth. The figures are reproduced with great 
fidelity to nature and with a delicacy and elegance which have pleased 
every generation since. Ghiberti gave them an idealized form which may 
be due to study of classical statuary A good example of the artist’s work 
is the torso of Isaac who is kneeling on the pile of wood waiting for the 
thrust of his father’s knife A fitting dramatic vigor charactenzes the 
panels The doors were finished in 1457, and artists of the time acclaimed 
them Michelangelo, it is said, declared that they were worthy to be 
placed on the gates of Paradise 

DONATELLO AND HIS FOLLOWERS TRIUMPH OF 
RENAISSANCE SCULPTURE 

Donatello (1383-1466) was the greatest Florentine sculptor of the 
Quaitrocento He freed his art from Gothic mannensm, gave his figures 
an unconventional naturalness, and applied some of the ideas learned from 
antique statuary According to Vasan, Donatello went to Rome with his 
friend, the architect Filippo Brtinelleschi (1377-1446), when they were 
disappointed m not getting the contract for the doors of the baptistry. 

[FJippo] first sold a small farm which he possessed at Settignano 
when both arasts departed from Florence and proceeded to Rome where, 
when Filippo beheld the magnificence of the buddings and the perfection of 
the churches, he stood like one amazed and seemed to have lost his wits 
They instantly made preparations for measunng the cornices and taking the 
ground plans of these edifices, Donatello and himself both laboring contmu 
aUy and sparing neither time nor cost No place was left unvisited by them, 
either in Rome or without the aty, and m the Campagna, nor did they fail 
to take the dimensions of anything good wndun their reach * 

How much influence this archaeological study had upon Donatello is 
difficult to tell His first works reveal a firm sense of realism, but of the 

* G Vasan lines of the vtfosf eminent Planters, Sculptors and Architects CBohn 
Library) I 422 
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IS chastened by the simplicity and accuracy of form which he noticed in 
classical models. 

The portrait bust TJiccoId da Vzsayuy, exemplifies Donatello’s novel 
skill in expressing human thought m sculpture. Niccolb, prominent in the 
public life of Florence, was a calm and dignified man. Donatello presents 
him m a fleeting moment of thought. Something above him, to the left, 
attracted his attention In a rapid, oblique movement he raised his left 
shoulder, turned his face to his left, and raised his eyes to see what had 
attracted his attention. Donatello's vigorous plastic power appealed to 
the new artistic age of the Qualtroceiilo The men and women of his day 
saw that he owed his triumphs to his genius alone. Donatello’s inspiration 
was to lay the foundations of QuaMrocejito art. 

During this time the Della Robbia family also became prominent as 
leaders in the art of sculpture Luca della Robbia (1400-1482), a younger 
contemporary of Donatello, did not possess the mighty energy of this 
great master. He is nevertheless famous for the singers’ loft made for the 
cathedral and placed opposite Donatello’s. The eight panels representing 
singing and dancmg boys and girls are of matchless beauty. Although the 
action is less vigorous and the expression less forceful than in the figures 
by Donatello, the singers are extraordmanly appealing. In fact, no other 
sculptor succeeded m rendering children as well as these two masters. 
Luca also worked m terra cotta to which he gave a delightful glaze of 
white and blue These works usually represent the Virgin and the Chnst 
Child with angels Andrea della Robbia (d 1525), Luca's nephew, pro- 
duced many works, especially in terra cotta. Della Robbia artistic work 
bore a distinctly popular note Thus Giovanni, son of Andrea, produced 
the famous fnere on the hospital porch of the Ceppo in Pistoia It is about 
4 feet high and extends along the entire front of the porch On it Giovanni 
portrayed the Seven Corporal Works of "Mercy This great work illus- 
trates the popular social aspects of della Robbia art 

Like Donatello, Andrea del Verrocchio (1435-1483) owed much to 
the workshops of Ghiberti. He became a complete master of anatomy 
and possessed superior skill in impartmg to his creations appropriate 
thought and action, he sought also to combine this action with grace and 
delicacy He thus earned to greater perfection the ideas advanced by 
Donatello Verrocchio's Vavid has many of the charactenstics of Dona- 
tello’s David Its youthful body is as perfectly modeled, and the lithe 
frame is filled with vigorous enei^. The sculptor succeeded in giving to 
the face a thoughtful expression which characterizes all his works. The 
smile, the expression of the lips, and the beanng of the boy’s head repre- 
sent a momentary thought which the beholder expects to change m a 
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second. These qualities are also found in his equestrian statue of CoUeone 
at Venice. This monument is even more successful than the great work of 
Donatello at Padua. The play of muscle, the posture of the legs, and the 
whole bearing of the forward marching steed express keen nervous 
energy. CoIIeoiie wears the armor of the day. His facial expression is an 
interesting study. In it is concentrated the thought which dominates the 
entire work and gives it unity. Verrocchio's great desire to combine excel- 
lence of anatomy and action with beauty made him a significant artist in 
the third quarter of the Quattrocenlo. and he became the inspiration of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s youthful efforts. 

Antonio Pollaiuolo (1429-1498) who, as painter as well as sculptor 
carried forward the ideas of Donatello, aimed to give accurate muscular 
expression to thought Trained as a goldsmith and accustomed to w'orking 
with small quantities of costly metal, he developed extraordinary 
accuracy. He was very successful in anatomical details, especially hands 
and feet and the play of muscle. He liked to portray energetic themes 
because it gave him opportunity to study facial expression and the play 
of sinews. His ^tartyrdont of St Sehnstimi admirably illustrates his 
manner. TTie saint is fastened to a tree at some distance above the ground, 
and six archers are shooting arrows into him. They are placed in varying 
positions and poses which gave the artist a chance to display his powers. 
He created a small bronze statue of the struggle between Tiercutes and 
-4iitde»s, classical mythology being so popular at that moment that sculp- 
tors found It profitable to borrow themes from it. This sculptor success- 
fully rendered this difficult theme in a manner impossible a generation 
before. The clasp of Hercules, the backward sway of his powerful body, 
and the frantic efforts of Antaeus to force himself out of the giant's grasp 
are all correctly represented. The student should compare the muscular 
expression of this group with the greater placidity of Donatello's figures. 

Pollaiuolo’s greatest works are the tombs of Sixtus IV and Innocent 
Vlll in St. Peter’s in Rome, the first being the more famous. The pontiff’s 
figure, surrounded by the Seven Virtues which reveal careful study of 
ancient statuary, expresses rcsignaliotv in death, and his face is a master- 
piece of anatomical realism. His vestments arc arranged in complicated 
folds and conform to the curves of his body. The design in the cloth is 
faithfully noted. Innocent's seated figure set an cvamplc which v^ as to be 
followed very often by future sculptors. Even in death the exuberance of 
life seemed real. These two tombs arc remarkable illustrations of the great 
progress made in sepulchral art during the QutiUrocf^nlo. The Gothic 
ngidiiy of figures has disappeared; they arc now anatomically perfect. 
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BRUNELLESCHI AND ALBERTI. CREATORS OF 
THE NEW ARCHITECTURE 

The development of a new architecture began with the Florentine 
Filippo Brunelleschi (1377-1446). His visit to Rome enabled him to study 
ancient buildings and learn many thmgs about construction, proportion, 
and decoration On his return to Horence he began a splendid career as 
builder The silk guild entrusted him with the construction of its foundling 
hospital A loggia with wide arches, supported by columns with modified 
Connthian capitals, adorns the front Terra cotta medallions of infants in 
swaddling clothes, the worfc of Andrea della Robbia, are placed on the 
spandrels between the arches. This structure is an interesting example of 
the benevolent institutions which wealthy guilds of Italian towns were m 
the habit of building 

Alore significant is the Pazzi chape) which Brunelleschi constructed 
about 1420 in the cloisters of the church of Ssnta Croce m Florence It 
IS a rectangular building with a loggia as wide as the main part of the 
chapel This loggia has six columns surmounted by modified Connthian 
capitals A high arch divides the facade into two halves and leads to the 
door of the chapel The dome covering the central part of the chapel is 
evidently modeled upon Roman or Byzantine onginals The decorations 
of the moldings are copied after late Roman onginals This chapel "is 
unmatched by any previous building that we know of, and none can 
contend that in this instance Brunelleschi was merely copying Roman 
work ” The chapel m the church of San Lorenzo of Florence is also 
Brunelleschi’s work It is a noble structure m which the architect em- 
ployed the traditional ceiling of Roman antiquity and adapted decoration 
derived from classical sources 

The most famous work of Brunelleschi is the lofty dome of the 
cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiore in Horence, begun in 1296 by Arnolfo 
del Cambio By the opening of the QuuHroceMto the dome over the inter- 
section of nave and transept remamed to be added The space was about 
140 feet across, and much misgiving was felt as to the best method of 
constructing so large a dome After some hesitation the task was given to 
Brunelleschi m 1420 He constructed two concentnc and octagonal domes 
on an octagonal drum built upon the walls of the church. The domes were 
joined at the comers by means of nbs Girdles composed of great oak 
beams fastened together by iron damps bound the segments of the inner 
dome together and held the outer m place The work was finished in 
1436 The lantern, constructed accordmg to the architect’s plans, was not 
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completed until 1445. The dome is a highly onginal creation and reveals 
Brunelleschi’s skill. There is little truth m the story that he copied it after 
the dome of the Pantheon %shich he studied when in Rome. 

The palaces of the Qurtltrocenlo are typical of the Renaissance They 
were built by wealthy tONsusmen as fitting abodes in which they could 
have the greatest possible comfort and gratify their passion for higher 
artistic satisfaction. They were not like the old square and lofty towers 
With few windows such as may still be seen in San Gimignano, a town 
near Siena. They are airy and well-lighted structures, and their military 
character for the most part has been abandoned. In the center is an open 
sunlit space or courtyard, surrounded by columns which support the 
stones above. A flight of stairs leads to the livtng quarters Often a garden 
is laid out adjoining the building. 

The first to tnent study is the Medicean palace bmit for Cosimo de’ 
Medici and typical of domestic architecture dunng the Qiidltrocento It 
was begun after 1440 by Michelozzo de' Michelozzi (1396-1472) who 
was both sculptor and architect and was often associated with Brunel- 
leschi. Michelozzo was successful in giving to relatively small buildings 
a grace and beauty which all postenty has acclaimed. The ground story 
of the palace is constructed ivith roughly finished stones in what is known 
as "rusticated style.” The story above is made of smooth stone with 
beveled edges, and the next story has a perfectly smooth surface. Each 
window of the two upper stories is divided into two sections by a column 
supporting arches over each half A cornice 8 feet deep crowns this im- 
posing structure. 

Leon Battista Alberti (1405-1472) was the next great innovator in 
architecture. He was a member of an exiled Florentine family and only 
with difficulty carried on his studies. He entered the service of Eugenius 
IV, and, when that pontiff moved his court to Florence, for the first time 
visited the city of his fathers Alberti was truly a uomo universale His 
boundless curiosity led him to study all things, and the range of his ability 
and knowledge was marv’elous. He was a mathematician, jurist, poet, 
philologist, and musician. He also wrote a treatise on painting and another 
on sculpture. He wss interested in archaeedogy and wrote Descnpt/Ofi o/ 
the City of Rome 

Alberti’s love for ancient objects, derived in part from Vitruvius' work 
on Roman architecture, influenced his architectural labors This author 
was not read in the Middle Ages, but, when Poggio Bracciolini found a 
manuscript of this work, humanists b^an to study it feverishly. Its ideas 
provided norms for the new architecture of the classical revival. An indis- 
criminate use of columns and pilasters began. This has been severely 
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criticized because forms employed m classical temples could not be 
adapted effectively to the secular buildings of the Quattrocenio Alberti 
used pilasters in each of the three stones of the Rucellai palace in Florence. 
They are surmounted by capitals, but do not satisfy the observer, for he 
feels that they are purely ornamental since they appear to support no 
weight The windows of the upper stones are constructed in the same 
manner as those of the palace of Cosimo de' Medici, except that the 
architect placed a heavy crosspiece over the column On this transverse 
beam rest the arches over the halves of the window. This device is un- 
fortunate, for it violates the pnnaple that columns must bear burdens. 

Alberti also applied his knowledge to church architecture He con- 
structed the facade of Santa Maria Novella at Florence Some of its parts, 
especially the central arch and the columns, were suggested by the tnum- 
phal arch of Augustus at Rome which Alberti had studied Another 
example of this type of work is the fa 9 ade of Sant' Andrea at Mantua. 
But the most curious \^ork from Alberti’s hands is San Francesco of 
Rnnini This church was built in the Gothic style of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and from 1447-1456 it was revamped in the new style It was never 
completed, and the dome which Alberti intended to construct over the 
choir was never begun U is a cunous structure and well illustrates the 
great change which took place in artistic taste as a result of the classical 
revival This new style was to reach maturity dunng the next century m 
the work of Bramante (d 1514) and Sansovino (d 1520) 

THE NEW REALISM IN PAINTING MASACCIO, 
1401-1428 

Among painters, Masaccio (1401-1428) was the first bold innovator 
of the Quaitrocento When we consider that his mental formation lay in 
the artistic theories and practices of the Jrecento, we are astounded by 
his ongmality He appears to have been practically a self made man. 
His frescoes are to be found in the Brancaca chapel of the Carmelite 
church in Florence He knew Giotto's works thoroughly and soon pro- 
gressed beyond that painter’s innovations In Masaccio's pictures space is 
. realistically treated, one is consaous of the air which surrounds each 
figure An effect of thickness is imparted to objects by the use of light and 
shadow Foreshortening and an effort to give groups unity of action are 
far more successful than m the case of Giotto Buildings in the background 
are in better proportion and seem habitable Facial expression and hands 
and arms are rendered according to life Groups are arranged with charm- 
ing naturalness 
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Painting of the QuatirocetUo was concerned with one great idea, the 
scientific solution of the problem of creating the illusion of reality on a 
flat surface. The painter’s task was to place three-dimensional objects on 
a two-dimensional surface. This involved many questions which per- 
plexed artists throughout the century. They were called upon to study 
anatomy, perspective, foreshortening, dramatic unity, thought conveyed 
in posture and facial expression, arrangement of individuals in a crowd, 
effect of light and shade, and the significance of color Naturalism tn- 
umphed. All this magnificent progress was accomplished, except for the 
contributions of Mantegna (1431-1506) and a few other masters, by the 
artists of Florence from Masaccio (1401-1428) to Botticelli (1444- 
1510). 

Masaccio’s greatest work, T/je ‘Tubule "Jliouey, is taken from Matt 
XVII : 24-27. A tax gatherer dressed in a short tunic demands tribute for 
Caesar. The disciples, being poor, turn to Christ in their dilemma. Christ 
directs Peter to go to the water's edge There Peter finds a com in the 
mouth of the fish. Next Peter is shown giving the coin to the tax collector 
TTie central part especially reveals the painter’s originality, for neither 
Giotto nor anyone since had so successfully represented a group. The 
action of Christ and Peter dominate the scene, and the disciples who stand 
around concentrate their attention upon the Master. Peter the 

Stek is a street scene. The buildings are represented in their proper 
proportions. The saint moves past a cripple lying on the ground without 
looking down upon him. One of the afflicted men gazes reverently up at 
the saint and makes a gesture of adoration, hoping to be cured by him. 
Most remarkable is the Expulsion of Jdam and Eve As the first parents 
are dnven forth from the portals of paradise they present a picture of 
complete despair Adam m sorrow hides his face in his hands; Eve’s face, 
stained with tears, is the very expression of grief. Their nude bodies are 
correctly modeled and dramatically portrayed. 

Masaccio’s naturalism did for painting what Donatello’s did for sculp- 
ture, but Masaccio was probably not inspired by that sculptor. His 
influence was enormous, as was testified by Vasari : 

This [Brancacci] chapel has indeed been continually frequented by an in 
finite number of students and masters for the benefit to be derived from 
these works, in which there are still some heads so beautiful and hfe-like 
that we may safely affirm no artist of diat period to have approached so 
nearly to the manner of the modems as did Masaccio His works do indeed 
merit all the praise they have received, and the rather as it was by him that 
the path was opened to the excellent manner prevalent in our own times, 
to the truth of which we have testified in the fact that all the most cele- 
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brated sculptors and painters since Masacoo's day have become excellent and 
illustnous by stud>nng their art in this chapel Among these may be enutner* 
ated Fra Filippo Lippt, 4»ho comi^cicd the woik, Baldovinem, Cas- 
tagno, Verrocchio, Ghirlandaio, BotticeHi, Da Vinci, Perugino, Bartolommeo, 

. and the sublime \hchctangeio Raphael also made his Brst commence- 
ment ol his exquKtte manner in this place . . .* 

None of the younger artists, however, possessed the bold genius of 
Masaccio. But they did have talent, and they successfully worked out 
some of the problems indicated in the frescoes in the Carmelite church 
in Florence. So Paolo Uccello (1397-1475) made a specialty of perspec- 
tive In the Koute o( Romano he arranged the forces contending in the 
battle to illustrate this difficult problem. Bodies and broken spears are 
placed at right angles to the spectator, thus the illusion of depth Horses 
with men on them are drawn as cubes. Even the landscape is forced into 
this scheme This problem of perspective was Uccello’s special interest; 
and Vasan relates how he would mutter, “Oh, what a delightful thing t$ 
this perspective," v. hen his wife entreated him to go to sleep. 

To give reality to space vvas a difficult task, and it is not strange that 
painters following m the footsteps of the great master experimented with 
the problem Domenico Vencziano (d 1461), who is noted for portraits 
m profile and detailed designs in cloth, covered his pictures with a coating 
of varnish resembling oil m order to give a pale lone to backgrounds 
His pupil, Piero della Francesca (I4t0>-1493), filled pictures v.ith light 
and air by giving silvery tones to backgrounds He was a careful student 
of form and endeavored to reduce perspective to a mathematical science. 
His contnbutions led to the final (numph over the problem of space by 
Perugino and Raphael and to a treatment of atmosphere which culminated 
m the use of light and dark effects (chiaroscuro) by Leonardo da Vmci 
(d 1519) 

Piero's zeal m solving the problem of space and light led him to neglect 
motion — the figures m his pictures stand stiH as if hewn out of stone. 
His portraits in profile are espcciaUy fine, those of Guidobaldo da Monte- 
fehro of Urbino and his wife Battista Sforza being famous examples His 
great pictures relating the story of the Holy Cross are in the choir of the 
church of San Francesco at Arezzo. 

Andrea del Castagno (1390-1457^ concentrated his energies upon 
another aspect of painting, that of powerful physique vibrating with 
energy He did not aim at graciousness but emphasized form and mass, 
and his pictures therefore show sinewy, energetic figures. A good example 
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is his portrait of the coiufoUiere, Pippo Sp<»HO, \%ho was employed by the 
Hungarian King Sigisround against the Turks. This picture is interesting 
also from the point of view of soaal and cultural history, for it is a 
splendid likeness of a coiufoUiere Castagno also painted an equestrian 
portrait of A'iccold dn Joleiitmo. The vigorous step and energetic move 
ment of the horse are emphasized by powerful muscles 

One of the first artists to be guided chiefly by uhat he saw about him 
in everyday life was Fra Fihppo Lippi (I406~1469) He learned the 
secrets of his craft from his master Masaccio but abandoned the latter’s 
heroic themes drawn from Scripture He took his models from the people 
among \shom he had been reared. His ‘Maiiouua ni .4dor<ilioii shows a 
maiden filled with maternal adoration kneeling before the Chnst Child 
St. John is a youth such as Fra Fihppo saw every day in the streets of 
Florence. The background is filled with woods and rock such as his 
native Tuscany presented on all sides. In the foreground is a green carpet 
of grass spangled with bright flowers Another picture, a ^{adoiiua and 
Child, illustrates the social interest of his pictures in a different way, for 
here the Holy Mother is a Florentine matron dressed m the manner of the 
tromen of that day. Her headdress, an elaborate study of folds, is skill- 
fully done. The Chnst Child is a chubby, lusty infant who is likely to 
overpower His mother What a difference betvseen him and his Gothic 
predecessors! The face of the angel is that of a street gamin from i%hom 
one can expect any impish prank 

Similar tendencies were revealed in the art of Benozzo Gozzoli (1420- 
1497). He lavished his skill upon scenes of nature, croiids, cavalcades, 
and interesting incidents rather than on the investigation of basic prob- 
lems in painting. He was a superb storyteller The world justly admires 
his pictures of the life of St AugusUne in the church of St. Augustine m 
San Gimignano Critical moments in the saint’s life are depicted as if they 
took place in the Tuscan milieu dunng Renaissance days. His Tisit of the 
C\la^i on the walls of the Medici palace in the Via Larga m Florence 
possesses similar qualities The Magi and their attendants on horse and 
afoot are making their way along a mountain road to do homage to the 
Christ Child. Trees, plants, rocks, buildings, animals, trappings, and 
clothing are treated with loving attention to detail. The artist wished to 
create an interesting picture, and he succeeded. Cozzoli’s portrait of 
Cosimo — portrait of a shrev\d and dev'er man of the world — is justly 
famous; the smooth-sbav en face of the gray-haircd man, once seen, cannot 
be forgotten. Such cavalcades must have been common in real life, for the 
Medici often visited their villas There is something especially appropriate 
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in Cosimo’s patronage of Gozzoli, for his popular tastes were well ex- 
pressed by the use of ordinary folk as models. 

Similarly Domenico Ghirlandaio (1449-1494) won fame as a painter 
of frescoes. His style, like that of Gozzoli, was narrative, at once popular 
and descnptive He understood the genius of artists like Masaccio, but 
added little of his ov.n He faithfully portrayed religious themes as if m 
local Florentine settings His best frescoes depicting the life of St. John 
the Baptist are to be found in the choir of Santa Mana Novella in 
Florence. 

Very different in spint and techmque was the work of Fra Giovanni 
Angelico (13S7-1455), a Dominican friar He fully mastered the skill and 
technique of his contemporaries, and so his creations remind us of the 
school of Masaccio and his followers 
Fra Angelico’s pictures belong to the vanishing Middle Ages when 
popular imagination still clung to traditional Gothic methods of presenting 
the world of saints, angels, heavenly choirs, and the final judgment He 
loved to portray objects for their religious values, indeed, a certain "sacra- 
mental earnestness" may be said to pervade his work “It was the custom 
of Fra Angelico [according to Vasanl to abstain from retouching or 
improving any painting once finished He altered nothing but left all as it 
was done the first time, believing, as he said, that such was the will of 
Cod It is also affirmed that he vvould never take pencil in hand until he 
had first offered a prayer He is said never to have painted a crucifix with- 
out tears streaming from his eyes, and in the countenances and attitudes 
of his figures It is easy to perceive proof of his sincerity, his goodness, and 
the depth of his devotion to Chnst "* 

The backgrounds of his pictures are natural, buildings assumed proper 
proportions, and draperies were arranged according to a better knowledge 
of the human form Yet, m spirit. Fra Angelico ranked with the great 
Gothic masters of the Jfeceiilo His paintings possess an ineffable charm 
and sweetness Their colors arc fresh and like gleaming jewels, and the 
scenes are arranged with infinite care His great work was done for the 
convent of San Marco at Florence At the head of the stairs leading to 
I e cells IS his famous .^imuiiciaiion, smaller frescoes are to be found in 
cac of ihe cells His CoroiiutiOK of ibe I'lr^nt is also famous. A host of 
saints stand around the throne on which Chnst is seated while he places a 
crovsn on Mary s head The artist's smaller pictures arc resplendent with 
gold and delicate colors 

'Vith the career of Sandro Botticelli (1444-1510) we come to the 
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culmination of Florence’s great Quatirocento art His mental formation 
was receded from that most remarkable galaxy of artists who followed 
the teaching of Donatello and Alasaccio. His painting is interesting not 
only as art but as an expression of the thought and life of his day He 
reccised his first lessons from Fra Filippo Lippi, owed much to the vigor 
of Antonio Pollaiuolo's creations, and was deeply impressed with the 
dainty and incisive work of Verrocchio. He combined their ments in a 
satisfactory manner. His figunts often have a languid expression and are 
clothed in billowy garments which flutter with the movement of limbs or 
the stimng of hreczes. An AJoraUaii of Ibe Jhree jlhyi illustrates his 
earlier style. The popular note of Fra Filippo Lippi is evident in its T’lr^ni 
find Christ Child and in the ruined structure which serves as the stable 
Tlte group of adorers is a collection of Florentine notables, some of u horn 
are members of the Medici family. The artist's interest lay as much with 
secular things as with religion. The theme is traditional and affords the 
opportunity of displaying in one group the cclebnties of the day Here is 
a touch of the narrative manner so popular at the moment. The Tfttdoiiiuj 
of the is a beautiful picture with a view of nature in the back' 

ground An infinitely tender expression pervades the delicate face of the 
Virgin, a tenderness vshich may be described as maternal and human 

Botticelli's Pniiidi’erj, an allegory of spnng, has a purely secular theme 
drawn from such pagan poets as Lucretius and Vergil, and illustrates how 
secular mtercsts had crov^ded out old religious conceptions. It also illus- 
trates the cult of classical forms which had now reached its zenith The 
scene is laid m an orange and olive grove, the green leaves of the trees 
attractively contrasting W’lth the gleam of golden fruit. In the foreground 
is a thick carpet of grass studded vvith flowers. More than thirty-five 
vaneties of plants have been discerned, all reproduced with great fidelity. 
Tbis illustrates a characteristic of the Renaissance, the interest m mundane 
things which led to a more patient study of the details of nature. Venus is 
placed in the center, with a (lying cupid aiming his arrows at her from 
above. Zephyr appears amid the branches driving fons'ard Spnng from 
whose mouth issues a garland of (lowers and plants Before her advances 
Flora bearing flow ers which she scatters with her right hand. Three danc- 
ing Graces are at the nght of Venus Next, and leading the procession, 
advances Mercury with baton in hand clearing away hngenng Winter. 

The Birth of Venus further illustrates what has been said about the 
allegory of spnng. It retells the ancient story of how Venus was wafted 
upon the shore by the waves of the sea. She is standing in a sea shell 
borne forward by breezes blown by two winged creatures. Her radiant 
body, nude and beautifully modded, Iidie and sinuous, is ready to step 
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ashore where a maiden awaits her, ready to cover her with a mantle Her 
golden hair falls in profuse masses over her shoulders or flutters rhythmi- 
cally in the breeze Flowers are blown about in the breeze and on the 
right stand a few trees which si^est an idyllic grove. These two pictures 
of Botticelli, inspired by an age which yearned for the vanished beauty of 
the ancient pagan world might well illustrate the verse of a TTieocntus. 

It was fortunate that no matter how much the narrative style of artists 
like Ghirlandaio pleased the people of Florence, they did not allow them- 
selves to be drawn from the path marked out by Masaccio. Great painting 
indeed must be truthful and must consider the life of the age. Its mission 
IS not pnmanly to make pretty pictures or merely to illustrate life 
Florence owes her supreme position in painting and sculpture to the fact 
that her workers cared most for the intellectual solution of the technical 
problems which confront artists In this way Florentine artists laid the 
foundation of modem painting and sculpture They became instructors 
first of other Italians and finally of the whole world Their labors led 
directly to the achievements of the CiHfjweceiilo, to works of the mighty 
geniuses of the High Renaissance. 



Chapter 15 


MEDICI RENAISSANCE PATRONS 


O J Imere were artists and scholars of the Qiirtilroceiilo to find patrons 
yy to support them’ Not among the nobility, for that class still lived 
according to traditions created in the feudal age. Preferring the chase and 
an elaborate code of chivalry, it cared little for the development of the 
new culture. Nor among churchmen, for they were either occupied m 
theological studies of the old type or engrossed in practical details of 
monastic or episcopal administration. The lay culture of the early Renais- 
sance made little appeal to the rank and file of the clergy Nor could 
humanists find posts in universities, for these institutions were, for the 
most part, governed by old conceptions which allowed little opportunity 
to cultivate humanist learning. And the economic problems of life pre- 
cluded the lower and middle classes of townsmen from participating in 
the new secular culture. . u j 

The patrons of the Renaissance were, as a rule, tovsnsmen who had 
grown wealthy from trade and industry. This is especially true of the 
anstocratic popolo ijrnsro of Horence, among whom were the Strozai and 
the Medici. They had the wealth and leisure necessary to cultivate new 
ideas, and devoted their energy to this end. Renaissance culture therefore 
was not only secular but also anstocratic Possessing the greater share of 
the world's capital, this class inevilably appropnated social and political 
power. By becoming sponsors of the art, letters, and learning of the 
QRallroceiito, Its membem played a ch.ef part in the fnnnation of the new 
lay civilization 

EMERGENCE OF THE MEDICI FAMILY 

Of all patrons of the Renaissance the House of Medici was the most 
active and the most distinguished. For over a century its members w ere 
intimately associated with the new culture of the Renaissance. This family 
had long lived in Florence, its origins are lost in the dimness which 
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enshrouds the early annals of medieval towns. But in the fourteenth cen- 
tury Salvestro de’ Medici assumed an important position in communal 
affairs He was known to be sympathetic with the popoh initiuto, and 
especially the unenfranchised proletariat. The bitter antagonisms of the 
lowest classes toward the popo/o ^rasso who controlled their destinies, 
politically as well as economically, led to the violent outburst of the 
Ciompi in 1378 Salvestro sympathized with them, but the uprising failed 
miserably, and the yoke of the anstocracy was fastened upon the un- 
fortunates more firmly than before 

The Medici did not play a large part in the politics of Florence for 
some decades after that ill-fated rising, but their espousal of the popular 
cause was never forgotten and later proved a solid foundation for their 
policy against the oligarchy It was Giovanni (d 1429) who made 
possible the family's future greatness He was a typical product of an 
environment of plots and counterplots A man of great penetration and 
resourcefulness, he avoided public intrigues Instead, he devoted his 
energy to trade and banking, thus laying the bases of wealth which made 
possible the later success of Cosimo and Lorenzo His house lent money 
to foreign princes, both lay and ecclesiastical, financed businesses, and 
reaped great profits From all quarters of Europe wealth poured into the 
coffers of the Medici 

Giovanni enjoyed the confidence of the Florentines, especially the 
anstocracy, and held several offices Toward the end of his life he sided 
\Mth the popular element From 1422-1427 Florence was involved in a 
war against Milan It necessitated taxation which, because of the methods 
employed by the aristocracy, weighed heavily upon the lower classes 
while the wealthy escaped with small contnbutions Giovanni supported 
the famous colasto a proposal to shift the burden to the shoulders of the 
rich This system of taxation m some degree checked the tyranny of 
the upper classes, because they were not able to browbeat the plebeians 
and with threats make them silent at the council, as they formerly did. 
Thus It followed that whilst this taxation was approved by the generality 
of men, it was regarded with great displeasure by the nch ” The enemies 
of this successful measure concentrated their venom upon Giovanni’s son, 
Cosimo, while the people looked with increased favor upon the Medici 
Cosimo ruled as head of the family from 1429 to 1464 He was a 
splendid example of a bourgeois statesman Never swayed by impossible 
or antastic ideas, he addressed himsdf only to things which could be 
rea izcd He understood the treacherous quicksands of Florentine politics 
an t ere ore abstained from mtngue and officeholding, preferring to 
control the organs of government through henchmen At the same time 
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he \Nas accessible to all men and ^^as always considerate of the needs of 
the poor and unfortunate, to whom he lent money, thereby increasing his 
popularity. So successfully did he manage the fortune which his father 
had left him that the family’s wealth increased enormously He was rarely 
dece/fed in his refations w ith men because be had an uncanny ability to 
estimate character. “He understood people even before looking at them,’’ 
It was said. His wealth, circumspection, and political finesse enabled him 
to play the role of one of the greatest of Renaissance pnnccs 

Cosimo’s success and popularity aroused the hostility of the aristocrats, 
and they resolved to crush him and his family whose democratic assoaa- 
tions might sooner or later destroy the oligarchy Rinaldo degh Albizzi, 
one of the jealous patriciate, led them in an effort to get nd of the Medici 
ere it was too late, and in H33 they brought about Cosimo’s arrest by 
high-handed methods U was their intention to kill him, but, feanng the 
Is rath of the people, they secured a decree of banishment instead The 
family was ordered into exile, Cosimo finding shelter in Venice But a war 
with Lucca, undertaken in H32, went from bad to \sorsc, and Rinaldo 
lost control of the government In 1434, just one year after the expulsion, 
the si^MOrm reversed its decree and recalled the Medici On their return 
Rinaldo was exiled, and VNtth him Palla Strozzi and others Now began 
the ascendancy of the Medici m Florentine affairs which was to last 
without interruption until 1494. 

Under Cosimo de' Medici Florence continued to be governed by a 
clumsy system of boards of magistrates The manner of appointment, 
functions of officers, and all forms of government were left unchanged 
Cosimo controlled public policy by manipulation because he well under- 
stood how his fellow citizens detested tyranny and overw’eening ambition 
By keeping democratic forms inviolate, he was able to control the destinies 
of Florence far more effectively than if he had been an absolute pnnee. 

While Cosimo thus ably nded the internal affairs of Florence and 
extended the commercial successes of its citizens and incidentally in- 
creased his o\sn wealth, he also managed its foreign relations. This \^as a 
difficult matter because of the intense jealousy of Italian slates Milan was 
the chief disturbing element Its Visconti despiots sought to expand their 
lands at the expense of the States of the Church, especially in the 
Romagna. They allied themselves vnth the exiled Rinaldo degh Albizzi 
and his fnends, opposed Florentine, designed upon Lucca, and coveted 
Florentine temtory Besides, they were engaged in a perennial struggle 
With Venice, which had successfully encroached upon Milanese temtoiy 
m Lombardy Florence was allied with Venice and the papacy. But the 
Venetians, jealous of Florentine commercial and political success, were 
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cool allies, and Cosimo soon detennined to support Francesco Sforza, 
who, as %\e have seen (see Chap 2) had marned the daughter of Filippo 
Mana Visconti and aspired to the lordship of Milan after the latter’s 
death in 1447 Cosimo lent him considerable sums with which Sforza 
established himself as tyrant of Milan (1450). Venetian schemes were 
defeated, and any danger of hostihty to Florentine trade in Lombardy 
and Germany vanished 

Alliance with Milan implied alliance with the King of Naples. King 
Alfonso of Sicily (d 1458) had conquered Naples in 1435 and held it m 
defiance of his enemies, the heirs of the Angevin line Sforza feared 
Angevin ambitions might at any moment be backed up by French force. 
The house of Orleans held Asti and claimed to have the best title to 
Milan because Valentina Visconti, daughter of Gian Galeazzo (1378- 
1402), had become the wife of Duke Louis of Orleans This was a 
stronger claim than Sforza could advance, because his wife was only a 
natural daughter of Filippo Mana Florence had long been an active 
sympathizer with French policies, but under Cosimo’s guidance she gave 
this up and accepted the friendship of Milan and the Aragonese kings of 
Naples This tnple alliance, which became the comer stone of Cosimo's 
foreign policy, placed in his hands the balance of power in the peninsula 
and maintained the peace of Italy by keeping out the French until the 
days of his great-grandson Piero (1492-1503) The success of Cosimo's 
policy greatly enhanced his wealth and prestige 


COSIMO PATRON OF RENAISSANCE ART 
AND LEARNING 

This fortunate balance of internal and external political affairs and 
the possession of unlimited wealth enabled Cosimo to become the patron 
par excellence of the new Renaissance culture Giovanni had shown 
some leanings toward art, but he was an old-fashioned man Nevertheless, 
he had encouraged Masaccio and had given liberally toward the con 
struction of the foundling hospital which Brunelleschi had designed He 
was one of the judges of the competition for the south doors of the 
baptistery which was won by Lorenzo Ghiberti Cosimo was the first of 
the Medici to concern himself actively with letters, painting, sculpture, 
and architecture Not only did he show a vital interest m these arts but 
T Whatever he approved and supported, 

the world has agreed was worthy of patronage. Few rulers in medics al or 
wiR completely and so worthily associated themselves 

'''■th art and learning as did Cosimo de* Medici. 
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Cosjmo was but 7 years old when Manud Chr)’soloras began teaching 
Greek in the Unhersity of Florence. Although Giovanni apparently had 
no part in bringing this scholar to the banks of the Amo, it is probable 
that Cosimo N^as one of Chrysoloras^ first auditors He received instruc- 
tion from the chief teachers of Latin and Creek and attained proficiency 
in both. He early sought the society of humanists and encouraged them 
by his keen interest. In the monastery of San Spinto m Florence he often 
met with Luigi Marsigli and others to discuss theological and philo 
sophical topics. The monastery of Santa Mana degli Angeb of the order 
of Camalduli was another center where many of the new spints met 
There Ambrogio Traversan spent Jong hours In his cell reading to Cosimo 
his translations of St Paul's epistles and some of the v\ orks of the Church 
fathers. 

Cosimo was intimate with Michelozio de‘ Michelozzi (1396-1472), 
builder of his palace in the Via Larga. It is characteristic of the cautious 
Cosimo that he accepted Michdozzo's modest plans rather than the more 
elaborate ideas of Brunelleschi Michelozzo accompanied him w'hile in 
exile. In 1437 Cosimo employed him to construct the Dominican convent 
of San Marco in Florence, paying for this work and also endowing the 
house. He employed Brunelleschi in the renovation of his parish church 
of San Lorenzo which sadly needed repairs. Vast sums were expended 
on the old saensty and other parts of the building. San Spinto was given 
the same attention. The cloisters of the Badia of Fiesole were erected 
Cosimo built country villas at Careggi and Trebbia, very different in 
style from the castles of nobles. They were bourgeois abodes in the 
country. The Middle Ages were gone; the townsmen had usurped the 
place occupied by the nobles. 

An avid collector of manuscnpt books, Cosimo provided help for 
Niccolo Niccoli (1364-1437), for, when the latter had exhausted his 
patnmony and was bankrupt, Cosimo took oxer his obligations, and 
Niccolo on bis death gave him his great collection. Ciriaco of Ancona, the 
antiquarian, collected ancient books for Cosimo who also gave orders 
to other agents to watch for manuscripts. Thus he broc^ht together a 
large number of important works He also gave many books to the 
library of San Marco His own collection, begun in 1444, became the 
foundation of the Medici library which finally in I J24 was housed in the 
cloisters of San Lorenzo It is now called the Laurenziana and is one of 
the world’s most important collections. 

Cosimo left an indelible impress upon the new scholarship by initiating 
a revival of Platonic philosophy. He persuaded Pope Eugenius IV to mox e 
to Florence the council which had convened at Ferrara in 1438. Cosimo 
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was induced to found the Platonic Academy by the Greek scholars to 
whom he acted as host while they were attending the council Member 
ship in this academy was restricted The group met in his villa at Careggi 
to discuss the great problems of life Some of Plato’s works were not 
accessible in Latin, and Cosimo determined to remedy this by subsidizing 
Marsilio Ficmo (1433-1499) to make translations Bom near Florence, 
the son of a physician in Cosimo’s service, and educated in the Uni- 
versities of Pisa and Florence, Fiano made rapid progress in humanist 
studies His great affection for Plato's teaching induced Cosimo to help 
him Rooms were assigned to him m the palace in the Via Larga, and all 
his needs were provided for so that he could pursue his studies untram- 
meled In 1458 Ficino assumed the presidency of the Platonic Academy 
which was destined to become the prototype of similar foundations of the 
Quattrocento and subsequently of all modern academies The Platonic 
revival was the philosophic copestone of Humanism 
As the years of his life wore on, Cosimo prepared for the moment when 
his eldest son Giovanni would succeed him But the young man died in 
1463 This was a sad blow to the aging man who could not find comfort 
m Platonic teaching to dissolve his gnef Cosimo was earned through his 
house in the Via Larga after Giovanni’s death and was heard to say with 
a sigh. This is all too large a house for so small a family ’’ Cosimo died 
in the following year and was buned near the altar in his parish church 
of San Lorenzo On his tomb, according to public decree, were inscribed 
the words Pater Patnae (Father of his Country) 

Governing Florence and the task of guiding the Medicean heritage 
devolved upon his younger and physically weak son Piero A group of 
Florentines led by Luca Pitfi, jealous of the Medicean position in politics, 
sought to overthrow Piero in 1466, but failed Piero died in 1469 His 
son Lorenzo, known in history as Jl 2tag,ufico (the Magnificent) , and his 
younger brother Giuliano succeeded to the Medicean inheritance 


MEDICI LEADERSHIP CHALLENGED 

As in the reign of Piero, their father, so also Lorenzo and Giuliano 
^ere called to defend the position of Horence in the politics of Italy 
tiser since the days of Cosimo, Horentme leadership in Italian politics 
ested upon an alliance with Milan and Naples But now the political 
pen.nsula was threatened In one of the worst examples of 
cS ““Bh. .0 aggrand™ h.s nephew, 

^nolamo R.an„, h.a g, tier's „„ S.xtns bestowed upon h™ the c.ty of 
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Forli in the Romagna, and there teas talk that Imola and Faenea m.ght 

alsobegi\enhim. , , 

Lorenzo opposed desire to strengthen papal control in the 

Romagna and did vhat he could to block the transfa by retusmg to le 
the pontiff have the necessary sums from the Med.o bank m Rome. The 
enraged pope, honeter, received the n^sarj- money from a mal 
Horentine banking firm, that of the Pane. This teas a proud ^d ha^hry 
famJy tthich had faded to mgratiate itself vintb the public SiOTs imns 
ferred to it all of his banking business tthich till then had been B^sacted 
by the firm of the Medici. In September, 1474 dre triple alliance rf 
vLce, Milan, and Florence teas announced tthich tt-as 
by a counter alliance bettteen Sivtus and Naples. Gale^n Mima as 
assassinated in December, 1476, and the gotemment of Milan fell mm 
the hands of his ttidow Duchess Bona, mother of im infan, son, C,™ 
But the dead duke’s brothers prated troublesome, and it ap- 
peared that Milan could not be counted u^n as a “PI”" , 

^s, angry tilth Lorenco, determined that the Medic, should be 
expelled. Florae tfould then be mnocuous, and the PW' 
resume its policies tilth every prospect of succj “ '’"J 

about the fall of the Medici but tfas Wsed to 
spiracy of the Pazoi in 147S teas modeled on the one m ttiuch G^a-o 
rn^^ivas slain. The Pazzi ttere ttilling toolti 
Horence, tthich had opposed his getting Fork, would 
let him extend his authonty mer nemby Fae^a “I 
was made to execute the plot on Sunday, Aprd 26, "'f' “3^'' 

moment during Mass Ciidiano, Lorenzo s brother, tt « P^^ 
nmeteen ttounds. Lorenzo ttas ttounded bu, ““P'^/.''' 
to rouse the city. The people angrJy came forttard to 
The attempt of the conspirators to seize the totm ha l (PakY 1 racirm) 
Wed. Archbishop Sahiati of Pisa, one of the plotters, tta sei.ed and 
hanged from the ttindows amid approting leers f™"" *= P““'? 

•Ae pop. pronounced excommunication ag.mst all ttho had a sham in 
the deaA of the archbishop, and norence was placed 
These measures reteal how ttoddly ^pal politics ’'i'J 
pope employed religious measures to further pumly P"^ ‘‘ 

ttas his purpose to induce Florence to expel that son of pe^on 
Lorenzo del .Medici." But the aty’s gotemment rallied to Lottos 
NT 1 . entered Florentine territory m support ot 

support. ensued tthich lasted until the next 

reS£’m:SoTFrm"«.»B»ctt4.bS.x«.smbeb,,fofHo,ence, 
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but the pontiff was obdurate and persisted in placing all the blame upon 

Lorenzo and his government. 

Lorenzo now resolved upon a bold move — to go to Naples in person, 
entrust himself to King Ferrante, and seek peace. This famous visit, 
undertaken in December, 1479, proved successful and in the next year 
led to the establishment of peace. After long manipulation Lorenzo 
alienated the king from the papal side The treaty stipulated the surrender 
by Naples of towns captured m the previous campaigns and specified that 
Florence should beg pardon from the pope for its offenses against the 
hloly See Ferrante made peace easy and certain by yielding on the ques- 
tion of the towns The Turks had landed in Italy m 1480, seized Otranto, 
slaughtered the people, and harried the countryside Ferrante needed all 
his resources and showed himself generous. The comedy of an apology 
was worked out, and a formal ceremony was arranged in St Peter's 
(December 3, 1481) The pontiff was represented, because of divine 
guidance, as having better knowledge of their enormities than the Floren- 
tines themselves For all these crimes they begged to be forgiven Thus 
Sixtus, whose policy had been a great mistake, made a virtue of necessity, 
and reconciliation was complete 


MEDICEAN ESTHETIC PATRONAGE 

Such were the petty, ferocious, and vindictive wars that rocled the 
pubhc peace and private life of Quallrocmio Italy But these violent out- 
bursts scarcely interfered with the cultivation of significant form and the 
Me beautiful which characleriaed the ruling Medio We have noted how 
tosimo encouraged amsts during his long and active life And as far as 
art r"™ “'*™'ed to continue his policy toward 

Dom ^ ^’‘^mple, he gave commissions to the important painter 

nobT'? w “To ’’r’' Tomubuoni, Ls one of the 

the socipt^'^T c QuMIroceiilo She exerted much influence upon 
Ciulianl L ' /I ="‘‘ "Pon her sons, Lorenzo and 

her home Sb ^ Model mother and in no wise neglected the duties of 
ZI Z J '■'* ■">=llcctuaMife of Florence and 

the stores rr/a '' ’’T '‘'■'"y “P»" ""‘‘“"Stt of 

fervor The fact ibriT-”"'”* a genuine religious 

for this was m *" tongue is significant, 

charactenzed the sentiments which had always 

and Cosimo m tU T interest, as did Piero 

tuition of n'otPH u “Ws who were placed under the 

"oted humanists. They were educated ,n accordance with 
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bers of the anstocracy belonged The poetic efforts of townsmen were 
thus drawn into the loftier artistic life of the new age. Therewith began a 
splendid e\olution which was to lead to the drama of the Renaissance. 

Lorenzo’s carnival songs must be noticed, for he raised these produc- 
tions to a high artistic le\el without sacnhcing their spontaneity. His 
Bacchus and Ariadne, the best of them, was written for one of the floats 
in a carnival procession which he helped organize 

Fair IS >outh and sold of sorrow, 

But It hourly flees away 
Youths and maids, enjoy today, 

Naught >c know of tomoiTow 
This IS Bacchus and the bnght 
Anadne, lover true' 

They, m flying tune’s despite, 

Each with each find pleasure new. 

These their n>'mphs, and all their crew 
Keep perpetual hobday 
Youths and maids, enjoy today, 

Naught >e know about tomorrow 

stanzas about satyrs and nymphs, Silenus and Midas, 
etc Then again it returns to the mam theme 


Listen well to what we’re saying, 
Of tomorrow have no care' 

Young and old together playing, 
Boys and girls be bhthe as air' 
Every sorry thought forswear' 
Keep jierpetual holiday 
Youths and maids, enjoy today, 
Naught ye know about tomorrow. 
Ladies and gay lovers young' 
Long hvc Bacchus, live desire ' 
Dance and play, let songs be sung, 
Let sweet Love jour bosoms fire. 
In the future come what may' 
Youths and maids, enjoy today. 
Naught ye know about tomorrow 


Lorenzo’s most charming songs, possessing 
sonnet of Petrarch This 

who died passing of the famous beauty, Simonetta Cattaneo, 

"no died m the pnme of youth 
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O luod star, that uith transcendent light 
Quenchest of a]i those neighbounng stars the gleam, 

Why thus beyond thine usage does thou stream. 

Why art thou (am SMth Phoebus still to fight’ 

Haply those beauteous eyes, vhich from our sight 
Death stole, v ho now doth vaunt himself supreme, 

Thou hast assumed clad foidi their glorious beam, 

Well may’st thou claim the sun god’s chanot bnght. 

Listen, new star, new regent of the day. 

Who vsith unvionted radiance gilds our heaven, 

O listen, goddess, to the prayers we pray' 

Let so much splendour from ihy sphere be n\en 
That to these eyes, which fain would weep alway, 

Llnblinded, thy glad sight may yet be given'' 

His lo\e for popular themes is '^dl illustrated by his Tfuiiiiii^ ujilb Ihe 
7afcoii, a poem of 350 verses It is a v-tvacious account of a hunting party. 
Originally the chase was the pastime of the nobles and was almost as 
important as the tilting yard The vvealthy bourgeoisie of the closing 
Middle Ages aped the nobihty in many ways The Medici and their 
fnends were fond of hunting Lorenzo’s treatment is devoid of chivalnc 
elements and is couched in the most artistic Italian. The hunters make 
ready at the first streak of dawn and start amid the ba>ing of hounds. 
The falconers talk*, and one of the hunters, still drowsy, falls from hts 
mount and breaks the \v mg of his falcon After many episodes, the hunters 
return home where, as is fitting, they satisfy their hearty appetites with 
food and wme. Then begins a great hubbub, each talking about the course 
of the hunt and praising his bird iLnd the one whose hawk has accom- 
plished little, seeks to make up for it by dnnking and talking about it. 

In £a T^eticta da Barberuio Lorenzo presents another aspect of his love 
for the countryside. It is the speech of Vallcra, a rustic lad, addressed to 
Ncnaa, a country lass, to whose charms he has succumbed. He declares 
that he has not seen anyone so pretty at the market places w hich he has 
visited. She is like a pear), and he is never weary of dcvcnbing the details 
of her dress. She is industrious and weaves beautiful things— Cod only 
knows how beautiful! Poor VaJlcra is so disturbed by all this that he 
cannot do any work. He fears that he has a nval, and he mutters that he 
too has a knife — how like the peasant jouih — and it would be well for 
his mal to have a care. Again he rings her charms, but pain returns when 
he refiects that Ncncia docs not care for him at all. Farew cll, he say s, and 
turns to his task, the tramping on grapes. In this poem Lorenzo created a 

' J A Symondi, JJmJivsafWf ii Italy, II, 93-W, 84 
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new literary character, a peasant lad who speaks his sorrow m the Ian 
guage of the country In this he succeeded completely. The great literary 
lights of the second half of the QuaHrocento, Lorenzo, Poliziano, Pulci, 
and Savonarola, all wrote m Italian 

Lorenzo was a product of the Renaissance, especially when viewed in 
the light of social history. He was lively, energetic, and richly endowed 
with imagination He typified the spirit of the newly risen bourgeoisie 
and was the born leader in everything to which this class aspired. Not 
only was he the wealthiest citizen of Florence but also the foremost 
among her intellectual sons The culture of the townsmen demanded a 


more artistic rendering of the vernacular, and it is to Lorenzo’s glory that 
he more than any other person gave expression to this wish Thus the 
secular and pagan humanism was introduced to the townsmen who could 
read Latin only with difficulty 

The popular note of Lorenzo’s day was furnished by the poetry of 
Luigi Pulci (1432-1487) Bom of an impoverished Florentine family of 
magistrates, he won the friendship of Lorenzo who employed him on 
diplomatic and business missions Lucrezia Tomabuoni requested him to 
write a metrical romance, for she knew how popular the tales of Charle- 
magne and Roland were among common folk m the market place In 
writing his 71 Tiiorganle, Pulci drew upon the wealth of medieval tales as 
Boccaccio had done in the previous century The poem at once met with 
favor Its social significance lay in the appeal which it made to the bour- 
geoisie The account often descends to the kind of comedy one finds m 
Don Quixote Margutte, wicked, clever, and unscrupulous, IS just the 
character to please ordinary folk There ,s plenty of fun here and no 
exalted respect for tradmoital laiiBlitly virtues Thus chtvalnc accounts 
of great heroes became popular bourgeois tales 


Lorenzo also encouraged Angelo Pok.ano, or Pol, fan (d 1494) . Bom 
,o Montepulciano ,n 1454, he studied at the Umvcm.ty of Florence and 
m h,s twenty-sixth year was appo.nted professor of classical languages 
Lorenzo had earlier relieved h.s due wants and made him one of hts 
secretanes and tutor of hrs son P.ero A great scholar, who won fame by 
his ranslat.oos of Homer, Pol.han was led by Lorenzo's example to write 
in Italian In producing the gtOilrn, or The Tonriiantent, Pohzuno wrote 
as a court poet of the Med, ci This poem celebrated a tournament given in 
Horence m 1475 after the fornuit.on of an alliance between Florence, 
Venice and Milan The |»et glonlled the success of G.uhano and the 
popularity and beauty of h.s favnnte, S.monetta Cattaneo Poliztano 
worked with zeal, hut soon Simonetta died and G.uhano was slam in the 
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Pazsi conspiracy of 1-17S. The unfinUhcd masterpiece nc\crthclcss is a 
sinking monument of the Mctiiccan Renaissance 
His Of/co is a more important creation. It is a tragedy dealing %% ith the 
Io\c of Orpheus and nur>d.cc. Drawn from Creek mythology, copied 
after classical models, and wntten in the vernacular, it was pcculiary 
t>pical of the Renaissance. The form suggests descent from the old 
liturgical plays. Its culttvatcd literary expression betrays the humanist s 
work. This purely pagan theme marks the seculanrat.on of the old 
religious drama, and the play occupies an important place m the history 
of drama. It also illustrates the victorious career of the mother toiiguc as 
the vehicle of the new culture of the bourgeoisie The cult of classical 
Utin style henceforth was to be the vocation of scholars and pedants 
Latin itself became the language of the learned few 
Ukc his srandfathcr Cosimo, Lorenzo was deeply mleresled in Plain 
On one occasion he confessed his faith in lhat philosopher s doctrine as 
set fonh in the WiacJo Maisiho Ficino labored incessantly at >he trans- 
lation of the Platonic dialogues into htimanist Latin He began publishing 
them In 1-182 and soon after undertook the translation of Plotinus works 
The Florentine academy continued to Dourish under Lorenzo’s patronage 
Many meetings were held in the Villa at Oreggi where such themes as 
the highest good and the greatest beauty were discussed. 

In this circle there were, besides Ficino and Lorenzo himself, Cristofom 
Undino and Pico della Mirandola (HdS-l-lM). Pico was an catra- 
ordinary man, truly a universal genius of ibe Renaissance Bonl of ihe 
family of the counls of Mirandola who lived in the Po Valley, he early 
displayed a zeal for Platonic doctnne. While at the Sorbonne in Pans, 
the veiy citadel of scholasticism, he conceived his ideas about the unity 
of all things. He believed lhat the chief pnipositions o Platonic phi- 
losophy could be traced to more ancient sources, especially ihc Mosaic 
code of the Old Testament. The philosophic lights of classical antiquity 
possessed the one eternal truth rn fragments. A philosopher could bnng 
all these together into a great system. Plato and Aristotle could be made 
to harmonize. Pico labored long to unrfy the tvvo systems and wrole a 
number of treatises on the sobjeet. He also studied the Jewish Talmud 

and the Cabbala. , . , , , . 

Pico was strongly opposed to astrology which was widely esteemed in 
the Middle Ages. Petrarch had exprmsed hatred of this fraudulent science. 
The members of the Platonic academy accepted it, but Pico 

made an epoch m the si.b,eet by h« relutation He Jeiectui m this 

behef the mot of all anpiety and immoeahty. U ihe astrologer, he raam- 
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tamed, believes in an> tlung at all, he must worship not Cod, but the planets, 
from which all good and evil are denved All other superstitions find a ready 
instrument m astrology, which serves as handmaid to geomancy, chiromancy, 
and magic of every land As to morahty, he maintained that nothing can 
foster evil more than the opiraon that heaven itself is the cause of it, in 
which case faith in eternal happiness and punishment must also disappear 
Pico even took the trouble to check off the astrologers inductively, and found 
that in the course of a month three fourths of their w eadier prophecies turned 
out false * 

But Pico’s orthodoxy was suspected He had the hardihood to draw 
up in Rome 900 theses about all sorts of questions which he offered to 
defend As was natural, the pope and curia condemned some of them. 
Pico thereupon fled and settled m Florence where he spent his few re- 
maining years. 

Botticelli was commissioned to pamt a picture to commemorate 
Lorenzo s return from Naples m I4S0 after the conclusion of an alliance 
With King Ferrante Pallas is shown leading the centaur by the lock She 
is crowned with a chaplet of olive branches, and her skirt is adorned with 
the device of the Medici, the patJe or balls This picture typifies the 
tnumph of Lorenzo's house over all obstacles of war and treachery. Botti 
celh was the truest counterpart of the literary tendencies of his day, and 
more especially of those of his chief patron 

372 Ov,UMioa of ibe JUiuuisance m Jfaly (Oxford Univ Press), 



PART VII! 


Quattrocento Renaissance Culture 
Outside Florence 

Chapter 16 

RENAISSANCE IN NORTHERN ITALY 
(OUTSIDE TUSCANY) AND 
IN UMBRIA 


rTJuM*N,SM A.SO Hounshed m .he valley ot the ^ “ 

Jn the Adriahc. WhJe the Renaisance wa. es.ent.ally the cultuM 
product of the vigorous urban hfe 'f 

influenced by .nrportan. pnncely and feudal fannhes The fertJe so 1 of 
Lombardy and Venefa produced a hardy 

nob,l,.y. Lm th.s feudal ans.ocnrcy had sprung many V^'s uho 
served the lordship (s.anonn) of the towns tn the Lombard plam whm 
the bourgeoisie proved incapable of tuhng ^ ta^ S™"* °f 

feudal and bourgeois hab,.s and ideas, made possible by the economic 
progress of the Middle Ages, Bounshed in the tov.-ns. 

RENAISSANCE CULTURE IN AULAN 
The new humanist learning and novel svays of viewing W" ^ no. 
thnve noticeably at the V.sconH court of M.lan^Duke 
(137S-l-im), however, showed some mteres. m the new scholarship and 
collected a hbraiy. Filippo Mam. (14n-I«7) was a Weal o' *= 

Renaissance. Hk craft, autocraUc mle, and boundless cruelv were, in 
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part at least, dictated by political necessity. He ruled by terrorism and 
kept himself aloof from his subjects. He could not, therefore, play the 
role of a beneficent Maecenas Nevertheless, he devoted some study to 
Latin classics His secretary. Pier Candido Decembrio (1392—1477), a 
pupil of Chrysoloras, worked at the Milanese court from 1419 to 1447 
Although engaged in diplomatic activities, he found time to write a 
colossal number of books, translations as well as treatises, most of which, 
however, were never printed 

The Milanese, as told above, sought to recapture their freedom after 
Filippo’s death in 1547 and established the Ambrosian Republic, named 
after St Ambrose, the popular saint of the city. But they soon (1450) 
fell under the tyranny of a parvenu, Francesco Sforza (d. 1466), the son 
of Muzio Attendolo Sforza, successful condoltiere of the troublous days 
of the Great Schism Duke Francesco did not share fully in the humanist 
life of the time, but so important was the vogue of the new letters that he 
found it necessary to play the patron His treasury was empty, his family 
boasted no ancient lineage, and he personally cared little for the Muses 
He believed, however, that these defects could be remedied by inducing 
humanists to fill the world with praise of his house. Francesco Filelfo 
(1398-1481), the most important humanist at his court, was the right 
man to do this He was bom near Florence, studied at Padua where he 
showed ability to absorb an astonishing amount of learning, was ap- 
pointed secretary to the Venetian embassy in Constantinople (1419- 
1427), became a master of Creek, and married a niece of Manuel 
Chrysoloras who, as we have learned, had taught Creek in Florence. 

Filelfo possessed a photographic memory but little creative ability He 
was inordinately vam and boasted that he had read all Creek and Latin 
wnters from beginning to end He moved to Florence in 1429 where his 
humanist achievements were fidly appreciated Great numbers attended 
IS lectures Devoid of tact and good sense, he antagonized Niccold 
Niccoh and other Medicean proteges Soon he began to oppose Cosimo 
and support his political opponents Poggio Bracciolini lashed Filelfo with 
scathing language, accusing him of all sorts of crimes When Cosimo 
returned from exile in U34, Filelfo was forced to flee and until 1439 
found refuse with the Piccolom.ni of S.ena. In 1440 he entered the serace 
ol Filippo Mana Visconti who supported him liberally. When Francesco 
blorua assumed control of Milan, Filelfo found in him a desired patron. 

For years Filelfo labored over his great epic poem, the S/orzi«s, in 
"liich he sang fulsome praises of the house of Sfoma just as Vergil once 
a reeited the deeds of Aeneas The poem, however, lacked inspiration 
ana was Hied with endless allegones F.ldfo conBdently expected that this 
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work vould make him eternally famous (such often was the Renaissance 
zeal for alona, or fame). But posterity decreed otherrstse, for of the 
twenty.four books, eleven were hnishcd and only eight have sunned 
Filelfo’s fame rests solely upon his cult of classical letters How different 
was Sforza's patronage from that of Cosimo and Lorenzo' Few men m 
any age have been able to choose the best creative spints for patronage, 
and Sforza was not one of them Consequently in this respect his court 
nev er equaled in splendor that of the Medici 

The Ceitosa, a Carthusian convent near Pavia, is the one great Renais- 
sance architectural monument associated with the Visconti arid the 
Sforzas. It was begun by Gian Caleazzo Visconti, the ruler vvho planned 
and began the Gothic cathedral of Milan This cathedral shares in the 
late medieval tendency to overrich oniamentation The edifice, however, 
is by no means infenor in its structural aspects to its Gothic “ 

northern Europe. The Certosa was planned onginally according to t e 
Romanesque style of Lombardy, but under the Sfomas PlB™ 
altered, Construchon was inspimd by the new stales of classical Roman 
architeaure, and Roman decoration was used Thus in the lower sto^ 
one finds rectangular windows while elsevvhere gaUenes and window 
have round arches. The hybrid ch^acter of this building well illustrates 
how architectural ideas were changing , . . r 

Galeavvo Maria Sforza (H 6 (.-N 76 ) succeeded hts father Francesco 
He and his sister Ippolita were educated according to the 
conceptions They became proficient In Creek and Latin in '"'Y 
teens Ld w ere repeatedly called upon to give orations or addresses before 
visiting pnnces or their delegates. These speeches created a deep impres- 
sion. Meazzo Maria thus in a way approximated the Renaissance iM 
of a pnnce. Humanist ideas throve among hs sublets Classical literatim 
possessed great fascination for young men who hated the duke s cruelty 

“LTh;X'LroCb 1 .can Rome, three of them resolved to kiB 
the tyrant Their design was earned out «" D=o™ter 71^, ' -116, when 
they stabbed the duke at the door of the cathedral. One of the assassin 
escaped but was seized and put to torture. To his confessor he said I 
know that by my sms I have deserved even grea er to™ents, coldd my 

body but bear them . . . but I trust that the holy deed for w hich d e 

will obtain mercy for me at the hands of the Supreme Judge. And were 
I reborn ten times and ten times to pensh in these torments, I vvould ^ve 
my blood and all my strength for this sacred endj . . Man led, ^der 
the knife of the executioner, a loird cry esca^d the unfortunate mar^^fc 
of good cheer, Girolamo [his name was Girolamo Olgati]! Death is 
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bitter, but fame is eternal' The memory of this deed will live longr”‘Such 
was the influence ancient classics frequently exerted upon men of the 
Quallroceiilo Piling up treasure in heaven was desirable, but secular fame 
(florid) , according to Renaissance conceptions, was especially coveted. 

Ludovico Sforza next succeeded to the government which his nephew 
Gian Galeazzo Sforza (d 1494), the son of Galeazzo Mana, was too 
weak to assume He has been variously judged and many unfavorable 
things have been said of him — for example, that he poisoned his nephew 
This can readily be disproved We are to regard him, however, as “the 
most perfect type of the despot of that age, and, as a kind of natural 
product, [he] almost disarms our moral judgment. Notwithstanding the 
profound immorality of the means he employed, he used them with 
perfect ingenuousness, no one would probably have been more astonished 
than himself to learn that, for the choice of means as well as of ends, a 
human being is morally responsible, he would rather have reckoned it 
as a singular virtue that, so far as possible, he had abstained from too free 
a use of the punishment of death " 

Court life in Milan was especially interesting. Lombardy was an im- 
mensely fertile region teeming with wild life The Sforzas possessed 
hunting lodges and palaces at Vigevano, Pavia, and other places The 
castle at Pavia sometimes lodged as many as 400 persons besides envoys 
from foreign pnnces who came to the duke on business Isabella of 
Aragon, wife of Gian Galeazzo, and Ludovico’s wife, Beatrice d'Este, 
usually attended the gay hunting parties On such occasions ladies wore 
their dazzling gems which in those days of poor artificial lighting could 
not be displayed m the evening so well as in the sunlight. Scholars, 
painters, and sculptors were brought to the court Bramante (1514) was 
employed to improve the little church of Santa Mana delle Grazie in 
Milan Omodeo (d 1522) constructed the facade of the Certosa Romano 
(1465-1512) carved a number of busts of the ducal family Solan (d 
ip5) was commissioned to prepare the decorations on the famous tomb 
of Ludovico and Beatrice For 60 years it rested in Santa Mana delle 
Grazie until it was moved to the Certosa 

Leonardo da Vmci (1452-1519) was the one great light at the court 
ot Milan He was invited thither to create an equestrian statue of Fran- 
cesco Sforza like Donatello’s SatamelMa and Verocchio’s CoUeone The 
statue was to immortalize the great duke Leonardo worked on it for 
"any years, and his patron grew weary of his endless expenmentation. 
osevertheless, Leonardo ingratiated himself by his bnlliant conversation 

’ P Pasolini, Cnllierine S/orza, New York, 1898, pp 29-31 
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and gave Ludovico advice about aU sorts of ensmeenng projects cMlhough 
the model of the statue was nearly completed, it w as nev er cast in bronee 
<\fter Ludovico’s fall in 1-199, French soldiers destroyed it Leonardo also 
painted some famous pictures, portraits of Ludovico’s circle Other u oiLs 
evecuted at this time are the Tirioi o( lire Keels, The I’irpiii inid SI 
,fiiiie, and the £iisl Supper, the last a fresco in Santa ,\lana dclle Crazie 
It is sinking that the Sforaas did not, like the Medici, create artists, but 
preferred to palroniee men who had won reputation tn other places 


CONTRIBUTION OF .MANTUA EDUCATION 
AND PAINTING 

Mantua played a special role in the Renaissance Cam Francesco I (d 
141-1) made it the most significant center of the new Renaissance educa- 
tion when he invited Vtt.onno da Feltre (d 1446) to open a humams 
school at his court- One of the first conlnbutions of the classical revival 
was a new conception of education Tndittonal methods and ideals were 
too banal and too practical to be truly educative Classical ideas about 
leanting, supenor to contemponity methods, again became practicable 
Pier Paolo ’Vergerio (d. 1419), who wrote De Inpettuis ^ oriittir, or O, 
good ITIa, titers, was one of the firtt to draw- h.s ideas from prac tees 
developed in the city l.fe of Greece and Rome as set forth by P ato 
Plutarch, and Cicero Caspanno da Bar.icxa had opened a humams 
school in Padua as early as 1403 f";- 

princes became sufficiently interested to establish sthooL a* ‘h"' 

It is lor this reason that Viltotino’s school, opened in 1425, was so im- 

’’"“Lo behev ed that boys and girls alike w ere to be educated in the 
higher activities of man and prepared to play a part in the enviritnment 
in which the new humanist leanting and refined bourgeois manners w e„ 
becoming more and more important. Hence they were to be educated in 
those studies which the men of the Qimltmceiilo reganled as supremely 
important. ’They were not to be gnen a simple vocational training as was 
all too customary among the nobility, bourgeoisie, and peasantry. Vit- 
torino believed that Greek, Latin, and Italian literature, together with 
mathemancs, drawing, and music should receive major attenuon. Physical 
education in the fonn of horseback riding, swimming, fencing and 
marching was emphasized and made obligatory. H|S students *awn 
from the household of the Gonzaga pnnees and the nobility of Mantua. 
Children from the lower classes also were admitted, for such education 
was not to be restricted to any one class, it was as broad as humanity 
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which embraced every man, woman, and child Vittorino required the 
same mental effort from all regardless of social status. Equality was an 
effective motto All were subjected to common rules regarding dress, food, 
and comforts Good manners %sere stressed. Character was emphasized 
and religion was not neglected, for the students were required to study 
the Bible and the Church fathers, especially St Augustine The school was 
situated in attractive surroundings, hence it was named £a Casa Qioiosa 


(Happy House) Vittonno was probably the most effective teacher of 
modem times He exercised unusual influence upon his pupils and shaped 
their moral and intellectual life to a surprising degree. Many of the finest 
characters of the age came from this school, and some of the ablest 
scholars of the Renaissance were trained by him 
Ludovico Gonzaga, who succeeded Gian Francesco m 1444, was one 
of Vittonno’s pupils Ludovico never ceased studying the classics and 
earned a copy of Caesar’s Coinmeiildries on his campaigns He was also 
interested m art He brought Mantegna (d 1506) to his court, thereby 
adding luster to his little state Bom m 1 43 1 m Vicenza, Mantegna was at 
ten years of age adopted by Francesco Squarcione (d 1474) of Padua. 
Squarcione started his career as a tailor and maker of brocades, but he 
also shared m the popular enthusiasm for classical Greek and Roman 
antiquities and soon became an artist Although not a genius in painting, 
he became \ery influential, for he started the popular fad of introducing 
classical bne a-brac m his pictures Such was his enthusiasm for archaeo- 
logical themes that he painted living objects as if made of stone An 
enthusiastic antiquarian, he traveled as far as Greece, collecting frag- 
ments of ancient statuary which he believed artists should use as models. 
Squares,,, .ntroduced ,he arcfcaeolosical note ,n,o pa.„„„g, the vogue of 
placing rums of classical structures in backgrounds 
Betveen 1454 and 1459 Mantegna panned a series of frescoes m the 
Augustin, an church of Padua and was at once ha, led as the leader of 
pa.nt,n8 .n northen, Italy In 1459 he moved to Mantua at the request of 
Ludovico who needed a good pamter His great work, a group of pa.nt- 

"n ^™“6a pnnees, ,s ,n the hnd.l 

oon. the Mantuan castle ■■ThenH.f decoration .s of unnvalled beauty 
h. entirely gnsa.lle and gold, except the center wh.ch ,s painted m 

0 ." 4 , ■" "»rvello„s perspective, and 

Ina l •'>' 4 loPP of women, 

“f *1'= f-ontes of the 

artists of lr/l , ““"S™ '"aaf'rto'f most of the problems which the 
fhoQuatlrocenlo straggled to solve Perspective was reduced to 
™‘t^ell, Andrea Mantegna London 1901 , p 70 
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a sciEncc, space was Eisen unwonted reality, and foreshortening was 
audaciously practiced. He losed to gitc his pictures a classical setting, as 
is illustrated in the Triniiipb of Jtili'ns Cuesnr in Hampton Court Palace at 

London. . i j v 

No\shere is Mantegna’s consummate artistry better revealed than m 
his aindoiiiin delln Tillorin This masterpiece commemorates the Battle 
of Fomovo on July 6, 1495, in which the French forces of Charles VIII 
cut their way thraugh the Italian troops under the coiidoll.ere Francesco 
Gonaaga, mairiuis of Mantua. For the French this was an empty victory 
because it was the last stage of an inglonous and enforced withdrawal 
begun some months before at Naples But to the Italians it seemed i e 
a great victory, for it freed their country from a foreign mv ader, ^d the 
Virgin’s prayers were solicited that they might be freed of this ihreaMo 
their liberties. This became the theme of Mantegna’s great painting The 
virgin is seated on an elevated throne before a leafy arbor d'^ted with 
peais and other fruits Two warrior saints— St. Michael at hj right and 
St. George at her left-hold up her protecting mantel, thus •>'' 

eye of the beholder to the central figures of the picture Here the Chnst 
Child IS standing in His mother’s lap Mother and Son are keeping their 
eyes fixed upon the Conzaga hem kneeling a. the Vugms ngM He 
nght ami is extended, in subtle foreshortening, over His head. On her 
left, is a kneeling figure of St. Anne intently observing the Virgm giving 
her blessing. Above St. Anne, at the Virgin’s le t knee, stands the child- 
like flgnre of St. John the Baptist gazmg intently upon the Chnst Child 
above him. In this masterpiece Mantegna combined all the studied artistiy 
of the Quatlroceiilo-effective anatomy, excellent composition, subtle 

foreshortening, chiaroscuro, and perfect unity. 

Isabella of Este (d. 1539), wife of Francesco I (148^1519), was one 
of the noteworthy personalities of ihe Mantuan court. Trained m the best 
humanist traditions, she was an anfent lover of the classics and the new 
art. She collected objects of classical ant.qmty, pictures by ree»e pamters, 
and all sorts of objects of art and placed them in her 9 ro.to ^lese rooms 
became famous throughout Italy imd even in northern Eumpe. She 
patronized Leonardo da Vinci, showed great interest m the wntmgs of 
Ariosto and Castighone, and enjoyed the homage of noted personalities 
of the day. 

THE RENAISSANCE AT THE COURT OF FERRARA 
AND IN MODENA 

The court of Fertara also made clmraMristie and notew Wj’y 
rions to the cultme of the Renaissance The origins of the Este famdy are 
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daushlcr of King Fcrrantc of Naples, a t>pical woman of the lienaissance. 
She was fond of music, collcetcil pictures by Manlcgna and Bellini, and 
w as interested in Latin classics. She became the mother of tw o remarkable 
daughters, Isabella and Beatrice, who tnamed Francesco Conzaga and 
Ludovico Sforza, respectively. They were educated by Battista da 
Cuarino (1370-ITbO), son of Guanno da Verona, and made their courts 
m .Mantua and Milan famous as centers of Renaissance culture 
Ercolc was especially fond of music and dramatics Flemish musicians, 
the best in Europe at that moment, had long been w elcome at the court of 
Ferrara. Eleonora, who cultivated letters far more than did Ercole, formed 
a literary coterie. The exiled Strozat family continued to be important m 
Ferrara. Tito Strozzi (1402-1505), Etcole's court poet, was employed in 
diplomatic missions. He and Battista da Guanno championed the vievr 
that Latin and not Italian was the proper vehicle of ideas The younger 
generation preferred Italian, and finally the mother tongle tnumphed in 
court circles of Ferrara, as it had done tn Medicean Florence But 
humanism was becoming pedantic in some quarters and losing its pns- 
tme freshness. 

Chivalrie customs and conceptions, however, retained great vigor m 
Ferrara Feasts, tournaments, and the chase were the order of the day 
Borso built a summer palace called Sehifanoia, or Sans Souci Its walls 
were decorated according to that pnnee’s taste by Cosimo Tura (d. 1495) 
and Francesco Cossa (d 1477), both of whom were inlluen«d by 
Mantegna. Their frescoes are interesting portrayals of the Renaissance 
life of Ferrara; they reveal Borso’s interest in horses, hunting, embassies, 

and astrology. There is also a beautiful allegory of by Cossa, 

which shows a young woman tending a vineyard. She carries a spade in 
her nght hand, her left hand, holding a vine with trusses of 8raP“, rests 
on a hoe over her left shoulder. In the background are green hills. Schi- 
fanoia was a villa like the one at Caregg. built by Cosimo. But how dif- 
ferent was Its life! The Medic, were bourgeois, but the Este were an old 

feudal family who could not forget their knightly ideals, 

Boiardo (1434-1494) was vassal of the dukes of Ferrara and a member 
of an old feudal family. He represented Duke Ercole in vanous capacities 
studied the classics, wrote poetnr for the court, but nevertheless cherished 
medieval themes above those cultivated hy humanists He wrote verses 
■ which were inspired by his love for one of the court beauties who rejected 
him. This experience influenced hui Or/n..Jo Jiiiiniiiornlo, a story drawn 
from the CJ cle of tales about Roland and Charlemagne Angelica, daughter 
of the Tartar king, appears in Paris at a tournament given by Charlemagne 
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RENAISSANCE CONTRIBUTION OF URBINO 


The naiTow limits ot the duchy of Urbino and the modest wealth of its 
mountainous territory hept it from playing a leading part in the Renais- 
sance. Such was the character of its rulers, host es er, that the court became 
famous under Duke Fedengo (1444-US2), a humanist pnnce Educated 
at the court of Mantua, he was deeply influenced by the tuition of Vit- 
tonno da Feltre. He was fond of Greek and Latin classics but neser lost 
his interest in practical military affairs, for as a coiidolliere he was the 
etpial of the best generals of his day When on campaigns, he read ancient 
historians and the works of Aristotle He was well serscd in the church 
fathers. As became a humanist pnnce, he made gifts to scholars in want, 
indeed, it is stated that there were few hterary men who did not receive 
generous gifts from him. 

Duke Federigo had one great ambition- 


He alone had a mind to do what no one had done m a thousand jears or 
morei that is, to aeate the fbest hhiaty since andem nma He spared neither 
cost nor labor, and when he knew of a Boe bool, whether m Italy or not, he 
would send for it It is now foimeen years ago since he began Ihe hbraiy, 
and he always employed, in Urbino, in Horenee, and m other places, dnrty 
or forty senbes in his seryice. He took the only way to male a hne hbraty 
He this 1 by beginning with the Udn poets, wuhanycommentsonthesame 
whidt might seem mented, near the orators, with the works of Tii% and 
an Utin wuteis and grammarians ot mem, so dial not one of the leading 
vmtera in this faculty shoiild be wanted He sought also all the known worU 
on hmoiy m Utm, and not only those, but Uewne the hmones of Crei 
writer, done into Utm, and the orators as well. The duke also desned to 
base every work on moral and natural phJosophy in Uon, or m Utm trans- 
lauons from Creek. As to the sacred doctors in Unu, he had the works of 
all four, and what a noble set of leners and WTstings we hare here; bought 
without regard to cost ... He had an ediOon of the Bible made in two 
most beauntol lolmnes, rtlustraied m the finest possible manner and boimd 
in gold brocade with rich sil.er fittmgs . . . There were all the wor^ ol 
modero writers begnmms wi* Pope Purs, of Petrarch and Dan.c n. Uun 
and in the volgar tongue . . He added to *e books wriUen by ancent 
and modero doctora on all die facotoe, aR dre book, known m Creek . . 
The dole, haring completed this noble work at the great cost o£ ttey thou, 
sand docats . . . deteranned to give erory wnier a worthy finrsh by bmdmg 
his vork in scarlet and silver. 

As 3 connoisseur of art, Federigo shossed remarkable taste. "To hear 
him talk of sculpture you would deem it was his ovsti art. He was at great 
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pains to bnng to his palace the finest products of Flemish looms Justus 
of Ghent, a Flemish artist (d. 1480’), painted a famous picture of him 
"which only wanted breath.” The palace which Fedengo built in Urbmo 
IS especially famous. 

[Ic v,asl to the opinion of many men, the fairest that sias to be 
found m all Italy, and [he] so furnished it wuh all necessary things belonging 
thereto, tliat it appeared not a palace, but a aty in form of a palace, and 
that not only t; ith ordinary matters, as silver plate, hangings for chambers of 
very rich cloth of gold, of sill, and other costly materials, but also for their 
beauty and to deck it out wnhal, placed there a uondrous number of anaent 
images of marble and metal, very excellent paintings and instruments of mu 
SIC of all sorts, and nothing would he have there but vvhat v»as most rare and 
excellent * 

Fedengo was succeeded by his son Cuidobaldo ( 1482 - 1508 ), who 
marned Hisabetta Gonzaga, one of the noblest of Renaissance women 
Her court is famous because the masterpiece of humanist chivalo'^ 
Courlier was composed there by Baldassare Castighone 

SlClSMONDO MALATESTA— RENAISSANCE PATRON 
The princes of Rimini and Cesena here also are worthy of some atten 
tion Sigismondo Malatesta (1417-1468) was the most significant of 
them Brought up in the Romagna amid the tumultuous and violent life 
of that region, he was early initiated into the secrets of Italian coudolUere 
warfare Bold, resourceful, utterly unscrupulous, he was a typical product 
of the chaotic political life of the Qimdroceiilo Furthermore, he possessed 
a nimble mind delicately sensitive to the great artistic revolution of the 
age He visited Florence, eager to play the part of a Maecenas m his 
ancestral capital of Rimmi He surrounded himself with servile courtiers 
who heaped adulation upon him with their poetry His own poems give us 
a vivid conception of a Renaissance despot’s many interests and worldly 
character 

Himself an admirer of the universal geniuses of the day, Sigismondo 
invited one of the greatest of them, Leon Battista Alberti, to liv e with him 
in Rimini 

And with him Sigismondo talked of many things of his ambition, which 
was boundless, of his dreams for Rumiu that was to be a city of palaces and 
resses m the new manner, of war and arms and the art of government, 
overeign remedies against fatigues and wounds, of swords and engines of 

Adapted from Jbe T’ejpaSMiio Slemoiri pp 102-104 
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\%ar; of dirficult feats of cnginecnng; of the taking and destro>mg of castles, 
and of the budding of them too, of the beauty and strength of horses and 
their swiftness, of hunting and of d<^; of ttomen and the stars, of love, 
lust, and death — those three agonies for vvhich there is no remedy, of family 
hfe, of vvhich Messer Leon Battista was so hopeful, m which he was to be so 
fortunate; of art and painting and sculpture, and of the learning of Petrarch 
and Boccaccio, and he promised to show Sigismondo the house of the latter 
m tlie viUage of Corbignano, the which he did, and hts discourse there led 
me first to think of these wnters nuher as men who had given us back the 
dead than as poets or noveli<ts themselves 

Sigismondo indulged his eseiy passion without restraint. Although 
mamed to a pnneess of the house of Este, he fonned, as was common in 
the morally lat age of the Renaissance, a famous and illicit attachment to 
Isotta, one of the noteworthy women of the Qiinllroceiilo Hts disregard 
of Christianity is revealed in his plans to res amp the old church of St, 
Francis— the Templum .\Ulatestiamtni as it became Inown— in honor of 
Isotta and himself. 

If the spint of Albera impressed every part, it was the genius of Sigi» 
mondo that gave it hfe. and there again and again around the marble plat- 
form, m a fnc-.e of danang pulli (or bo>-s), Messer Matteo da Pasri carded 
hts head as m a medal, and between these medallions others bearing his 
shield, and others bearing his sign, in the which the “S” of Sigismondo and 
the ‘ 1" of Isotta, while there were beautiful and manellous leaves, flowers, 
and devices. ... It was a temple biult to the ever living God, who hides 
Himself m the beauty of the world, whom roai called Zeus, whom we call 
the Father, who is to be found in the philosophy of Plato as well as in the 
gospel of Jesus This temple raised to the everliving God was also to 

be the monttmern and sj-mbol of his Me TTierein he himself was to be bur 
led. and .SUdonna Isotta whom he had loved, here too lay his ancestors, 
and many holy men who had been attached to his family, while around 
them, in those tombs under the arches without, philosophers, artists, and 
soldiers of his court were to sleep in death, even as they had wakened m 
Lfe, for hts glory and for witnesses of his drewn. 

Nor did Sigismondo have any regard for tradiUonal morality. He 
murdered, or caused to be murdered, his wives, was said to be guilty of 
rape and arson, openly insulted the Host, profaned churches, and mocked 
the teachings of the Church As a pnnee he might have pla>ed a re- 
splendent part in Renaissance history had he had sufficient moral senous- 
ness and had his means permitted Nevertheless, he was one of the most 
*F Hutton. S,g<sm<>nJo Cerd 0 / Jli-rmi. London. J906, pp 

69-70, 203-20+ 
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pains to bring to his palace the finest products of Flemish looms Justus 
of Ghent, a Flemish artist (d HSO’), painted a famous picture of him 
“which only wanted breath " The palace which Federigo built in Urbmo 
IS especially famous. 

[It was] to the opinion of many men, the fairest that was to be 
found m all Italy, and [he] so furnished it with all necessary things belonging 
thereto, that it appeared not a palace, but a city in form of a palace, and 
that not only with ordinary matters, as silver plate, hangings for chambers of 
very rich cloth of gold, of silk, and otlier costly materials, but also for their 
beauty and to deck ic out withal, placed tlicrc a wondrous number of anaent 
images of marble and metal, very excellent paintings and instruments of mu 
SIC of all sorts, and nothing would he have (here but what was most rare and 
excellent * 

Federigo was succeeded by his son Guidobaldo (1482-1508), who 
married Elisabetta Conzaga, one of the noblest of Renaissance women 
Her court ts famous because the masterpiece of humanist chivalry, the 
Courtier was composed there by Baldassare Casiiglione. 


SIGISMONDO MALATESTA— RENAISSANCE PATRON 

The princes of Rimmi and Cesena here also arc worthy of some atten- 
tion Sigismondo Malatesta (1417-1468) was the most significant of 
them Brought up in the Romagna amid the tumultuous and violent life 
of that region, he was early initiated into the secrets of Italian couJolttere 
w-arfare Bold, resourceful, utterly unscrupulous, he was a typical product 
of the chaotic political life of the Qurtltroceiito Furthermore, he possessed 
a nimble mind delicately sensitive to the great artistic revolution of the 
age He visited Florence, eager to play the part of a Maecenas m his 
ancestral capital of Rimini He surrounded himself with servile courtiers 
who heaped adulation upon him with their poetry His own poems give us 
a vivi conception of a Renaissance despot's many interests and worldly 
character 

Himself an admirer of the universal geniuses of the day, Sigismondo 
invited one of the greatest of them, Leon Battista Alberti, to live with him 


And with him Sigismondo talked of many things of his ambition, which 
fonr X ® 

nf ^ manner, of war and arms and the art of government, 

eign remedies against fatigues and wounds, of swords and engines of 
Adapted from 7he Vespasiano JSIemo.rs pp t03-104 
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\\ar, of difficult feats of engineenng, of the talking and destroying of castles, 
and of the building of them too, of the beauty and strength of horses and 
their st%iftness, of hunting and of d<^, of \»omen and the stars, of love, 
lust, and death — those three agonies for which there ts no remedy, of family 
hfe, of which Messer Leon Battista was so hopeful, in which he was to be so 
fortunate; of art and painting and sculpture, and of the learning of Petrarch 
and Boccaccio, and he promised to show Sigismondo the house of the latter 
m the village of Corbignano, the which he did, and hts discourse there led 
me first to think of these wnters rather as men who had given us back the 
dead than as poets or novelists themselves 

Sigismondo indulged his every passion without restraint Although 
mamed to a princess of the house of Esle, he formed, as was common in 
the morally lax age of the Renaissance, a famous and illicit attachment to 
Isotta, one of the noteworthy women of the Qiirtllroceiito His disregard 
of Christianity is revealed m his plans to revamp the old church of St. 
Francis— the Templum Malatestianum as it became known— in honor of 
Isotta and himself. 

If the spirit of Alberti impressed every part, it was the genius of Sigis 
mondo that gave it Lfe, and there again and again around the marble plat 
form, m a fneae of dancing p«i»« for bo>-$J. Messer Matteo da Pasti carved 
his head as in a medal, and between these medallions others beanng his 
shield, and others beanng his sign, in the which the ' S'* of Sigismondo and 
the "1” of Isotta, while there were beautiful and manellous leaves, flowers, 
and devices It was a temple built to the ever living Cod, who hides 
Himself m the beauty of the world, whom men called Zeus, whom we caU 
the Father, who is to be found m the philosophy of Plato as well as in the 
gospel of Jesus Tbis temple raised to the cverliving God was also to 

be the monument and s>mbol of h.s life Therem he himself was to be bur- 
ied, and Madonna Isotta whom he had loved, here too lay his ancestors, 
and many holy men who had been attached to his family, while around 
them, m those tombs under the arches without, philosophers, artists, and 
soldiers of his court were to sleep m death, even as they had wakened in 
life, for his glory and for witnesses of his dream. 

Nor did Sigismondo have any regard for traditional morality. He 
murdered, or caused to be murdered, his wives, was said to be guilty of 
rape and arson, openly insulted the Host, profaned churches, and mocked 
the teachings of the Church As a pnnee he might have played a re- 
splendent part in Renaissance histoiy had he had suffiaent moral serious- 
ness and had his means penmtted Nevertheless, he was one of the most 
®F Hutton, Si^.jmonJo PcnJoI/* o/ Rimini. London. 1906, pp. 

69-70, 20J-204 
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remarkable men of this pcnod of transition from the Middle Ages to 
modem times. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF UMBRIA 

The hilly country of Umbria and such ncighbonng lands as the 
Marches lying east of Tuscany, in addition to Perugia, possessed many 
small communities \\hich ser\cd as centers of a simple pastoral and small- 
scale agncultural life. Social deselopment and outlook naturally ^^cre 
conservatne Artistic tradition \\cnt back to the Duecciito and the Tre- 
cento An interesting example of Umbnan art is Benedetto Bonfigli’s 
Plrt^we Banner shoviing a city attacked by the arrows of a plague. Above 
and beyond the city, surrounded by plague saints like St. Sebastian, 
stands the majestic Virgin, clad in a vviJcspreading mantle under which 
mankind finds protection (For arrows representing plagues, see Psalms 
M 4 and 91 5 m the King James’ version.) Another painting speaking 
of the same Umbnan environment is the Mcralioii cl the by 
Gentile da Fabnano (1360-1450’). He loved the gleam and color of the 
Gothic tradition still powerful in Umbna and delighted to paint scenes 
suggestive of the intense and vivacious religious life of his native Umbria 
The Adoralioit of th( ^ta^i portrays a magnificent and crowded cavalcade 
just come to a halt at the enb to do obeisance to the Chnst Child. The 
picture reveals many influences— of Giotto, the Sienese school, and the 
Gothic tradition generally 

But Umbnan art would have signified Imle had it not been for the 
impulse given to painting by P,ero della Francesca, bom in Borgo San 

epocro (d 1493) He studied m Rorcnce and was influenced by 
Antonio Pollaiuolo's musculanty and statuesque immobility of body. One 
of Piero’s pupils, Melozzo da Forli (1438-1494), readily overcame this 
feature of his master’s work His Sixliis 71' and bij Courl in the Vatican 
gallery is a noteworthy masterpiece 

Luca S.Euorell, (H50a-1533), bom m Cortona, also rcccals ihc 
.nfluence of Pollaiuolo Canng l.ltk for color, he sought to portray effec- 
tive action His famous viorlts are the frescoes in the cathedral of Otv ielo, 
representing events at the final judgment Prendjni, of afiilicbnsl, tour- 
reclioii Kejrclm,, of the WM. and .fccepiniice of the Soee.f The 
Kesurreclioi, is instructive, for it gave the artist a chance to display his 
SBII in anatomy Bodies are nsing tn>m the graves, skeletons acquire 
missing parts, and the fully resurrected sund around nude, gazing upward 
into the skies whence angels are callme to the dead to nse from their 
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Pietro Perugino (1446-1524) remained a more faithful follower of the 
Umbrian manner. He chastened Birsantine traditions by studying Fra 
Angelico and other Florentine masters, and knew how to distnbute his 
figures and coordinate the pose of hands and feet. His success in these 
things gave him a great reputation Howe\'er, there is much traditionalism 
in his paintings. Hands and feet are too small, the pursed lips and rotund 
faces seem unreal. On the other hand, his landscapes are delightfully 
reminiscent of the upper Tiber. Branches of trees has e a fcather-like effect 
His treatment of space is interesting, the countryside disappears in the 
dimness of the horizon, and color is employed to heighten this effect of 
distance. These devices later became important in Raphael s work 

One of Perugino’s masterpieces is a Crucifixion in the convent of the 
Santa Maddalena in Florence Especially famous is the Sistine fresco of 
Christ gioiii^ the Xeys to St Veter m v^hich the artist shows himself 
superior to his rivals. The besetting faults of the latter were overcrowd- 
ing, inability to give unity to a multitude, and formal arrangement of 
groups. Not so in Perugmo’s masterpiece A broad space is presented 
with a relatively small number of figures in it so carefully arranged that 
not one is superfluous In the immediate foreground stands Chnst giving 
the keys to St Peter Behind them are some people so arranged as to 
make an interesting group In the background is a temple surmounted by 
a dome. On each side stands a triumphal arch, and m the far distance are 
trees and mountains. No painter of the eighth decade of the Qiurtfroceiifo 
so v^•e]l created the illusion of space 

BEGINNINGS OF VENETIAN RENAISSANCE CULTURE 

The Venetian Renaissance also had a course all its ov^-n. Situated at 
the confluence of the trade routes of the Occident, Venetians were 
accustomed to seeing the wealth of east, west, and north flow into the 
Grand Canal Never had the sea failed in bringing to them everything 
they needed. They acted as if iheir monopoly vsould last forever, and 
became satisfied, complacent, self-centered Economically and politically, 
their state was one of the most successful in the Middle Ages. It played a 
predominant part in the lives of its citizens. Revolution never marred the 
quiet and even tenor of its life. The wealthy patriciate found that all 
aspirations for honor and power were satisfied in serving the “most serene 
republic.” The state vsith its grand functions, ceremonies, and festivals 
dominated the life of its subjects. It is necessary to grasp this if one is to 
understand the character of the Venetian Renaissance. 

From nearby Padua, a aty under the authonty of Venice, came certain 
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humanist impulses. Cio\ anni Comcrsini, Gaspanno da Bareizza, Guarmo 
da Verona, and Vittonno da Feltre all had friends and acquaintances in 
Venice From the Greek East came many a codex containing works of 
classical pagan authors and the Greek church fathers But Venetian 
patricians viewed the new vogue of humanist studies as a luxury in which 
they might indulge but which would never become a dominating passion 
with them as it did with the Medici and their coterie Many Venetians 
such as the Ciustmiani and Barbari favored humanist studies, but they 
rarely progressed beyond simple dilettantism. It is not surprising therefore 
that the great lights of humanism were attracted to other centers where 
enthusiastic patrons supported the newr leaniing Not until the CniijHe 
ceiilo did Venetians make ihcir significant contnbutions to the Renais- 
sance The University of Padua remained a fosterling of the state where 
young Venetians went for instruction The study of Creek was not 
accorded official recognition until 1-163 vvhen Chalcondylcs was appointed 
to teach the language 

Venetians took a practical attitude toward humanism, as was shown by 
the way in which they received the invention of pnntmg This great craft 
was imported from Germany where it had been developed and perfected 
Realizing its practical value, the Venetian Senate in 1-169 decreed “that 
this peculiar invention of our lime, unknov\n to those former, is m every 
way to be fostered and advanced John of Spcier was granted the privi- 
lege of plying his craft for 5 years, and Nicolas Jensen, another German, 
was given similar rights m 1-170 Others followed their example, and 
Teobaldo Manuzio, or Aldo Manutius, became Venice’s chief printer. 
Books were in growing demand Not only were religious books and 
chivalnc romances desired, hut texts and translations of the classics were 
eagerly sought Many humanists disliked the new craft, prtfernng the old 
handwntten codices, but the rapid multiplication of inexpensive texts 
assured victory for the pnntcrs Many a person of modest fortune could 
now afford the luxury of some classical texts Soon presses were flounsh- 
mg m many Venetian provincial centers, chief of which were Padua, 
Verona, Brescia, Vicenza, and Bergamo 

During this time also Venetians began to develop a native art which 
was to attain undreamed perfection in the next century. At the beginning 
of the Quattrocenlo Venetian artists showed little inclination to follow 
potto and the Florentines Byzantine traditions remained vigorous, and 
Vpetian architecture was a hybnd of Gothic and Romanesque styles 
^ 11 ,°^^* Palace and the Casa dOro, the magnificent palace of a 
wealthy merchant family situated on the Grand Canal, are famous ex- 
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ampJes of this manner. Qassical influences an Venetian building were not 
to tnumph until SansoMno b^an his work in 1527. 

Painting, how ever, started on a magnificent career in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. At first the ideas and methods of Squarcione of Padua 
exerted much influence. The stiffness of his pictures and the sculpturesque 
manner for which the Paduan group is noted are observable in the earlier 
productions of Jacopo Bellini (1395-1-470), founder of the famous Bellim 
family of artists. But Jacopo was also influenced by Florentine masters, for 
he %^slted the city on the Amo and learned to admire the scientific 
advance m painting made since the days of Masaccio Mantegna's influ- 
ence also was a strong factor in the evolution of the art of the Bellini, in 
fact, Jacopo’s daughter Niccolosia became Mantegna’s wife The Bellmi, 
Jacopo, and his two sons, Gentile (1429-1507) and Giovanni (1430- 
1516), laid the firm foundations of Venetian painting 
Other influences were helping to shape the growing school of art Chief 
of them was the work of Anionello da Messina (d. 1479), a Sicilian who 
was well acquainted w Uh the choice works of Flemish masters He had an 
opportunity, it appears, to study them in Sicily and learned some of the 
secrets of their success, especially painting m oil. He was a skilled 
draughtsman, drew faces in three-quarters view, and profoundly affected 
all who studied his work. The Bellmi brothers assumed leadership in 
Venetian painting about 1480 Gentile Bellini's famous Corpus Cbrisii 
Vrocession in the Piazza of St. Mark’s depicts one of the many civic 
festivals which make Venetian painting so interesting and instructive 
The crowds are realistically portrayed, splendid clothes are carefully 
studied, and the buildings of the city are reproduced with loving fidelity 
Another of his pictures is the Hecovery of ibe Cross which, according to 
legend, had fallen into the water and was recovered miraculously. TTie 
scene is one of Venice’s many canals. The flow of light upon the groups 
who stand about on the bridge and on the side of the canal, the shadows 
on the water, and the realism of the spectators make this a striking 
picture. 

Mantegna’s influence is more palpable in the works of Giovanni Bellini 
who copied features of the great Paduan such as the ngidity of drapery 
and landscape But he painted his pictures in a more mellow manner. His 
madonnas possess an ineffable sweetness which distinguishes them from 
all the pictures of the century. The portrait Do^e Loredaiio has a pleasing 
glow of soft and nch color and a feeling for quality of fabric typical of 
Venetian luxury Vittore Carpaccio (d 1523’) acquired the secret of 
luminous coloring from the Bellmi. His canvases portrajed most elo- 
quently the life of the time as he knew it in its varied aspects His un- 
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RENAISSANCE ROME AND NAPLES: 
ITS PAGAN NOTE 


riJjHAT WAS THE attitude of humanists toward religion’ To them 
f K cultivation of classical letters implied a fuller participation in 
ancient thought, although they did not propose to revive a purely pagan 
conception of life. Many of them remained loyal to the Church, but 
others Iihe Valla and Platina, howe\’er, abandoned her teachings and 
became devotees of paganism. It seemed that the Church had lost its 
prestige with the elite of the bourgeoisie, us doctrines could scarcely 
compete with the charm of reviving pagan thought, l^e Renaissance in 
Rome therefore is significant. From the pontificate of Nicholas V (1447- 
1455) to the death of Clement VII (1523-1534) the papacy was called 
to face the economic, political, and cultural problems of the Renaissance. 
Situated in the Eternal City amid the rums of the palaces of the Caesars, 
w’ould it escape the spint of reviving paganism? 

HUMANIST ATTITUDE TOWARD CHURCH 
AND RELIGION 

When Pope Martin V {1417-1431) returned from the Council of 
Constance he found the ancient city in mins. The long absence of the 
papacy during the Avignonese penod and the subsequent wars of the 
Great Schism had wrought much damage. Trade w’as stagnant, popula- 
tion was dwindling, and the city and its environs were infested with 
brigands and predatory barons. Many of the churches threatened to 
cnnnblc to rum; the ram beat upon the paved floors of St. Peter’s. The 
Palatine Hill was a mass of debris covxred with a rank growth of vegeta- 
tion. The Forum, choked with sand and refuse, served as pasture for 
cattle. The Viminal, Quirinal, and Pmcian Hills were uninhabited. The 
ancient aqueducts had crumbled, and the inhabitants depended upon the 
Tiber and shallow astems for their water. The population was crowded 
into the narrow area between the Capitolme Hill and the Campus Martius 
2SJ 
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Born of poor parents who lived near Florence, he became acquainted with 
Coluccio Salutati by a lucky chance and thus was enabled to share in 
humanist studies. Poggio entered the papal service and, as has been noted 
previously, was wonderfully successful in collecting manuscnpts He was 
famed as a letter writer. One of his most stnkmg letters contains an 
animated description of a bathing establishment which he visited at Baden 
Baden in Germany (1416), and another related the spinted defense 
which Jerome of Prague, a follower of John Hus, made before the fathers 
of Constance. 

Poggio also wrote a collection of stories, or 7aceltae, typical of the 
jokes told by people in inns and market places Poggio states, however, 
that these anecdotes originated m the convivial evening gatherings which 
began at the papal court in the days of Martin V. These meetings were 
held in a room called the Bugtale or “Chamber of Lies ’’ All sorts of 
themes were discussed in these stones, and their cynical cnticism spared 
nothing, sacred or profane. Some of them, couched m good Latin, arc as 
salacious as Boccaccio’s tales; others are innocuous. Tlie clergy arc often 
made the butt of ndicule. The following may be taken as typical 
One of those friars who wander about and ask alms in the name of St An 
thony, persuaded a peasant to give him some gram, promising him m return 
that all his belongings, and his sheep espeaally, should be free for a >ear of 
any harm or damage The peasant, believing in the promise, allowed his 
sheep 10 str.ay freely, so that a wolf came and ate many of them When 
next >car, the friar returned and asked for his ration of gram, the peasant 
indign.imly refused to give it hire, lamenting how vain had proved the fnar’s 
promise. Asked by the religious the reason, the countr>’man replied that a 
wolf had gone off with several of his sheep. "A wolf!” said the other “The 
wolf IS an evil beast, which you must not trust He would not only deceive 
St Antliony but even Christ himself, if he could” It is a foolish thing to 
put trust in those whose business is deceit* 

Poggio was the first humanist to write a Descripiioii of Jlome (Dc- 
scnplio X/fbis JiOMine) based upon first-hand observation. He also made a 
collection of Roman inscnptions which still possesses some value, and 
gathered and classified Latin coins. But it was in pamphlets above all that 
Poggio displayed his humanist ideas. In his encounters with Filclfo and 
Lorenzo Valla he had the fullest opportunity to employ all the qualities of 
humanist wit. Filclfo had run afoul of Niccold Niccoli, as related above. 
Poggio rushed into the lists with the most vituperative mvcctivc. He 
spared nothing m Filcifo's past and gave to everything the worst possible 
* Jl f cf London, 1928, pp 105-106. 
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In 1453 he was appointed chancellor of Florence and retired to a villa 
near his native Terranova where he spent his declining years 

THE HUMANISM OF POPE NICHOLAS V 
Martin V and Eugenius IV were conservative men and took little 
interest in the revival of classical studies Nevertheless, zeal for these 
studies was stimulated at the curia by Poggio and others, and their efforts 
were duly recognized when the humanist TTiomas Parentucelli ascended 
the chair of St. Peter as Nicholas V (1447-1455) Bom of an obscure 
family of Sarzana in 139S and too poor to continue his education, he 
served as tutor to the sons of Rinaldo degli Albizzi and Palla Strozzi, 
members of the Florentine patriciate Thus he was introduced into the 
humanist circles of Florence; this connection exercised an abiding in- 
fluence upon his life. He studied at the University of Bologna, entered 
the service of the bishop of Bologna, succeeded to that office, and finally, 
in 1446, became cardinal. His election as pope was greeted with satis* 
faction by all humanists, for now they could expect the patronage of the 
Church. 

The jubilee of 1450 brought many pilgnms to Rome and filled the 
impovenshed coffers of the papacy. This money enabled Nicholas to 
conceive great projects. Rome was to be improved and beautified Pope 
Nicholas V repaired the aqueduct Aqua Ve^inc and built the famous 
Trcvi fountain. Bridges \^ere renovated. Churches were repaired. On the 
Capitoline Hill Nicholas built the palace for the conservators and rc- 
flnishcd that of the senators, as the officials of Rome were called. Filth 
and rubbish were carted away. Streets were straightened and pa\cd 
Vast building projects were conceived. A new St. Peter's was to be con- 
structed, and broad a\enues were to be laid out leading toward it. Im- 
portant changes were effected in the Vatican palace. Similar projects w ere 
executed in provincial cities of the States of the Church. 

To carry out these schemes Nicholas brought artists to Rome. They 
were for the most part Tuscans; thus the artistic ideas of Florence began 
to transform the Eternal City. Leon Battista iMbeni was cmp!o>ed as 
architect. Fra Angclico decorated the walls of the Vatican chapel of Sl 
L awrence with scenes from the lives of that saint and of St. Stephen in 
which he attained his highest excellence. In these activities Nicholas dis- 
pla)cd the passion for artistic embellishment so typical of Renaissance 
rulers. 

Nicholas wished to make Rome again the proud capital of the woHJ. 
It was ncces>ar>', therefore, to bnng the greatest scholars within us walls. 
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Cianozzo Manetti (1406-1455) was invited to become apostolic secre- 
tary He was a fnend of Cosimo de’ Media and belonged to the coterie 
of humanists in Florence during the early part of the Quallrocenlo He 
was a man of wide learning and was especially interested in the church 
fathers and the great moral works of antiquity such as Anstotle’s flhics 
His religious interests led him to study Hebrew, and no other Italian of 
his day knew that language as well. He was a practical man and his 
services as orator, diplomat, and administrator were much esteemed 
Nicholas was fond of him because of his piety and nobility of character. 
The best papal posts were bestowed upon men of this type and not upon 
monks and pnests as had been the rule Humanist activity m Rome was 
chiefly concerned with the translation of Greek classics into Latin. This 
was laudable, for, in spite of the work of Chrysoloras and his humanist 
disciples, knowledge of the Greek language remained a rare accomplish 
ment Poggio, for example, who never could read it fluently, came to 
blows with George of Trcbizond (1396-1486), a Creek of overbeanng 
conceit, who had found favor at the papal court and who twitted him 
because of his defective knowledge of Greek and Latin 
Poggio's scurnlous assault upon Lorenzo Valla (d. 1457) may well be 
forgotten, but not the scholar who repudiated the faith of his fathers and 
subjected papal claims to the sharp acid of historical criticism Valla 
received his humanist education from Aunspa and Leonardo Bruni and 
obtained an appointment as papal secretary under Martin V. He was one 
of the humanists who abandoned Christian teaching and ethics, sub- 
stituting for them the thought of ancient philosophers Such was Nicholas 
V's zeal to make Rome a great center of humanist learning that men like 
Valla were eagerly welcomed While professor of rhetonc in the Uni- 
versity of Pavia, he published a book. On Pleasure (1431) This treatise 
is divided into three parts in which three persons advocate the point of 
view of the Christians, the Stoics, and the Epicureans It taught that all 
natural desires should be gratified fully Conventions of morality were 
not binding, m fact. Valla suggested that mamage should be abolished 
His conception of pleasure was purely Epicurean 
Valla soon became secretary to Kmg Alphonso I of Naples (1435- 
1458) and m 1440 wrote his treatise On the DoikKioii o/ CoustaiiUne 
According to accepted teaching diroughout the Middle Ages, Constantine 
had given the bishop of Rome extensive temporal powers and had con- 
hrmed his grant m a document the authenticity of which was never 
questioned until the fifteenth century when Nicholas of Cusa and 
Reginald Pecock each had revealed its unhistoncal character. Valla, 
however, made his cntique a political pamphlet As serrant of the king of 
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Naples, he was interested in showing that papal suzerainty over the 
kingdom of Naples was without foundation in law or history He held 
that Constantine's forgery was of recent date and that the papal claims 
were sheer usurpation. In common with all men of that day, Valla had an 
exaggerated idea of the significance of this document For this reason the 
treatise occupies an important place in later controversies over papal 
power as well as in the development of historical criticism Valla also 
wrote bitterly against monks and friars, but Nicholas disregarded these 
wntmgs, welcomed him to Rome, and asked him to make translations of 
Homer, Herodotus, and Thucydides Could the Holy Father have chosen 
a stranger guest or any other career than Valla’s to throw so lurid a light 
upon the Rome of the early Renaissance’ 

Nicholas was eager to form a library of classical authors Formerly 
popes had collected books on theology and canon law Now a complete 
collection of the hitherto neglected Latin and Greek works was to be 
made for the papal library. Nicholas when a young priest had arranged 
the collection which his friend Cosimo de' Medici had made for the 
convent of San Marco m Florence. As pope, he bought as many manu- 
scripts as he could find. Commissions were given scnbes to make copies 
of rare works. Far and wide the search was made for new wntmgs. 
Vespasiano da Bisticci, noted bibliophile of the day, was invited to Rome 
to build up the collection intended for public use and to be an adornment 
of the papacy which Nicholas wished to place at the very pinnacle of 
culture. He was eager to make his collection the largest in existence, and, 
when he died, it numbered over 1000 volumes. Unfortunately his suc- 
cessor did not carry out his plans and allowed the books to be scattered 
so that later under Sixtus IV the Vatican library had to be reestablished 

These humanist activities resulted in an interesting political revolution. 
Emphasis upon the glamour of ancient Rome and the study of its literature 
stirred up hope for independence. The fickle populace was provoked to 
rebellion by one Stefano Porcaro who prepared a plot to establish a 
republic. A rising took place in January, H53, but the plans miscarried 
and Stefano was seized and beheaded m the castle of Sant' Angelo. The 
conspiracy clearly showed the incompatibility of republican sentiments 
with papal leadership. TTie two could not exist side by side, and Nicholas 
put down the rising with a ruthlcssness characteristic of the age but quite 
foreign to his nature. 

/\nother event which grieved Nicholas was Mohammed ll’s final assault 
upon the Byzantine Empire. As head of the Chnstian world, the pontiff 
felt that he should do something to help the Greeks. True, they persisted 
in their schismatic ideas in spite of the agreements made at the Council of 
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Florence, but their dire extremity was a concern of Christian Europe 
Nicholas fitted out a fleet of galleys, but it was captured by the Turks. 
Constantinople fell, on May 29, 1453, and Italy was stunned. Chnsten- 
dom suffered a senous blow, and humanists lamented that the ancient 
capital of letters had fallen into the hands of the infidel. Nicholas sum- 
moned all princes to prepare for a crusade, but the age of such under- 
takings was past They v, ere no longer possible since powerful centralized 
governments had taken the place of feudal principalities. Princes were 
jealously \^atch^^g one another, fearful lest someone should gam an 
advantage The French king was struggling with the duke of Bui^undy, 
the king of England was ranged against France, the Spanish kingdoms 
were hostile to each other, and Poland was at war w’lth the Teutonic 
Knights. The emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, the head of all earthly 
government, could do nothing, for the Congress of Ratisbon which he 
convened (April, 1454) to discuss plans for a crusade proved a dismal 
failure No one came at the imperial request except Duke Philip of Bur- 
gundy, the ruler of the Low Cbuntnes In March, 1455, Nicholas died, 
sorrowfully realizing that he had not been equal to the strenuous task. 

RENAISSANCE ROME FROM M55 
Alfonso Borgia succeeded as Calixtus 111 (1455-1458). He was an 
old fashioned man, impetuous, and determined upon immediate action 
against the Turks He declared war, prepared a fleet, and announced 
that an army and a fleet would set out on the first of March in the next 
year But such was the absorption of secular governments in their political 
interests that nothing came of the project, and the papal fleet accom- 
plished no more The Hunganans bore the brunt of battle and stayed 
the Turks’ progress at the siege of Belgrade m Apnl, 1456 Calixtus thus 
signally failed to accomplish anythmg He discontinued the policy 
initiated by Nicholas in behalf of the new learning Humanists began to 
leave Rome, and Nicholas’ library was dissipated Some attention, how- 
ever, was given to the renovation of Roman churches 
Aeneas Sylvius Piccolommi became pope as Pius II (1458-1464) . Bom 
in 1^5, he studied in Florence under Filelfo He entered the service of a 
number of prelates, supported m his wntings the claims of the Council 
0 Basel, and was made secretary to the schisraaHc Felix V When the 
proper moment amved, he adroiUy changed to the side of Eogenms IV. 

nnng youth and early manhood he led a dissolute life like some of the 
numarasts and many high placed persons of his day. He wrote a notel, 
nucretia and Eu^-alus, which in salactousness was not outdone by 
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Porcaro’s conspiracy, Paul threw a number of the members of the 
Academy into prison (1468); but, as there really was no conspiracy, 
Leto and Platina were set at liberty. The Academy was suspended but 
was revived during the next pontificate, to be extinguished forever in the 
disaster of 1527. 

Sixtus IV (1471-1484), a Franascan fnar it is interesting to note, was 
the first of Peter’s successors to assume openly the manner and methods 
of secular Italian princes. As a ruler of a principality, the States o*^ the 
Church, he found it necessary to strengthen his political power, and he 
relied upon his nephews whom he advanced to the highest positions in the 
gift of state and Church Thus he inaugurated the baneful practice of 
nepotism which was to discredit the papacy dunng the next half centur>’ 
By making himself an absolute prince he felt safe within his own borders 
He knew’ that the papacy no longer enjoyed the full respect and affection 
of the people, for everywhere princes and states were bent on extending 
their power and possessions TTiis policy is well summed up by Bishop 
Mandell Creighton 

Previous popes had trusted for the maintenance of their dominions to the 
respect generally felt toward the papacy, and to the support of the powers 
of Europe, Sixtus felt that neither of these was secure He resolved no 
longer ro shelter himself behind the cbims of the papscy as an mstitution, 
but as a man to enter into Italian politics, and establish his temporal sov 
ereignty by means of men, their weapons, and their enterprise VCTien he 
looked around him he found the papacy wnthout fnends m Italy TTie pacific 
policy and the moderating position of Paul II had only been maintained by 
a resolute effort of self restraint, it was not understood by other powers, 
and there was no guarantee that it could be safely continued Sixtus did not 
think It worth while to gwe it a fnal, but decided th.tt he would use the 
resources and the authority of his office for the protection and extension of 
its temporal possessions • 

The great political xenturc of Sixtus' pontificate was the establishment 
of his nephew Girolamo Riario as prince in Imola and Forli, a policy 
opposed by the Medici, as has been related above. The complete 
ascendancy of political interests otcr sacretl concerns in the papal mind 
is revealed in Sixtus' connection with the murder of Ciuliano dc’ Medici 
in 1478 In this episode Sixtus acted like a secular pnnee and did not 
scruple to employ his religious powers to advance hts political interests 
In other rcsp«^s repealed the Renaissance prince. He labored to 

beautify Rome by straightening, widening, and pas mg streets, and budd- 
ing bridges, churches, walls, gates, and other structures He repaired the 
• JbiJ . IV, 71 
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called upon to deal with the Angevin claims which were opposed by the 
Aragonese incumbents The attitude of France was always an important 
consideration because it supported the Angevin claims, and the emperor 
might at any moment interfere m Italian affairs At the Congress of 
Mantua the French envoys urged a settlement of the Neapolitan problem 
They even argued that their kmg had the right to appeal to a counal 
against the pope’s action Nor were the Germans satisfied with the 
papacy They had urgently asked for reform at Constance and Basel, and 
the imperial diet might at any moment suggest the calling of a council 
Pius was resolved to prevent any repetition of the confusion caused by 
the theory that councils were to govern the Church He thought it desir- 
able to declare once for all against the idea, and accordingly on January 
18, 1460, issued his bull £xecr<jl?il«s It was the one tangible result of the 
Mantuan congress and placed the copestone on the edifice of papal 
power Ambitious pnnces were forbidden to appeal to a council in the 
future and thus endanger the religious quiet of Christendom 
Paul il (1464-1471), the next pope, displayed only moderate enthu 
siasm for humanists He distrusted their agile rhetoric which he knew 
might be employed against himself at any moment He showed favor to 
Flavio Biondo and a few other scholars He was an ardent collector of 
gems, stones, medals, tapestries, and carved objects, and placed them in 
the museum of the Palazzo Venetia built by him and still standing as a 
monument of the early Roman Renaissance He was interested m pnnting 
V, hich had been established at Subiaco as early as 1 465 
Probably the most interesting episode of the pontificate was the pope’s 
difficulty with the Roman Academy Its head was Pomponio Leto (d 
1498), a pupil of Valla, from whom he imbibed enthusiasm for classical 
antiquity and hostility to Chnstianity He affected a preference for 
Stoicism A sentimental fanatic, he would burst into tears whenever he 
reflected upon the vanished glones of Rome He had a garden on the 
Quinnal Hill which he tried to cultivate according to the precepts of 
Varro and Columella, Roman writers on agnculture. 

Soon after his elevation Paul abolished the College of Abbreviators, or 
sen es, who drew up the public documents of the popes This was a 
measure of economy, but it proved embarrassing because many of the 
sen es were humanists who knew how to use their power of language 
against the pontiff Their chief, Bartolommeo Platina (d 1481), was 
especially acrid and threatened to appeal to a council Many of the 
^breviators aired their gnevances in the Academy of Pomponio Leto. 

ere was much atheistic talk, and a desire was expressed for a repub- 
lican government copied after the anaent Roman model Remembenng 
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culture. The country remained feudal in social organization and manonal 
in economic life. A turbulent baronage, wedded in old chivalnc concep- 
tions, controlled the state. Towms were small, and a vigorous bourgeoisie 
did not exist there as in the urban centers of Tuscany and Lombardy 
Naples therefore \vas too poor and conserv-ative to become the home of 
Renaissance art and letters. Alfonso I (1435-1458), who succeeded in 
getting control of the realm in spite of Angevin claims, desired to be 
ranked among the Italian pnnces. It was necessar>’, therefore, to play the 
patron Although untutored, he professed keen interest in learning and 
elcomed scholars to his court. An Interesting artistic monument of his 
region is the triumphal arch over the entrance to the great castle in 
Naples 

Chief among Alfonso’s favorites was Lorenzo Valla, who entered the 
royal service as secretary, and whose Doimlioii of Constflitfiiie, directed 
against papal claims in Naples, has been descnbed. Alfonso was suc- 
ceeded by h'ls natural son, Ferrante (1458-1494) , a vindictive tyrant v.ho 
stirred his baronage to revolt He was Interested m the new culture and 
befriended Antonio BeccadeJh (I3S)4-J47J), a disople of Valla who 
continued that scholar’s hostility to religion and the clerg)'. He is famous 
because of his HennttphroMtus. epigrams of the grossest obscenity. 
Another humanist was Giovanni Pontano (1426-1503) who produced a 
number of histories, a type of literature which gave humanist flatterers 
opportunities to heap fulsome praises upon delighted despots In common 
w'ith most men of the day, Pomano was interested m astrology, in spite 
of Pico della Mirandoja's disbelief in that science, and he taught that 
mathematics and astronomy were branches of astrolog>'. Beccadelli and 
Pontano founded an academy in which humanist ideas were cultivated. 
But Renaissance culture did not flourish vigorously in Naples. Supported 
entirely by royal munificence, the new culture enjoyed only a precarious 
existence which came to an abrupt end in the destructive wars which 
disturbed the peace of the realm after Its conquest by Charles VIll of 
France in 1495. 
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Hospital of Santo Spinto near the Vatican He was an indefatigable 
collector of coins, gems, and precious objects of art and was the first to 
open a museum for the public 

Sixtus also favored humanist writers Platina was commissioned to 
wnte a Tfistory of llie Popes, a significant work m the development of 
historical wnting because it marks a complete departure from the old 
method of arranging data by years and not according to their logical 
relations John Argyropoulos was the chief Creek scholar m Rome, and 
Pomponio Leto continued to be the chief lecturer at the Academy In 
1471 Sixtus revived the Vatican Library which had suffered so sadly 
after the death of Nicholas V Every effort was made to collect manu 
scripts So successful was Sixtus that by 1484 his collection contained 
over 3500 volumes 

But it IS as patron of painting that Sixtus is to be remembered Melozzo 
da Fork w’as employed to paint a fresco m the Vatican Library in which 
are shown Sixtus IV seated, with hts four nephews standing and the 
librarian Platma kneeling before him This picture is a magnificent artistic 
achievement and a most instructive document of the Renaissance The 
Sistine Chapel was built by Sixtus, for whom it was named The best 
painters of the day were invited to come to Rome and decorate its walls 
The twelve frescoes on the side walls of the chapel are eloquent of the 
pontiff's taste and understanding To the left, as one faces the altar, are 
SIX dealing with the career of Moses, opposite are six which illustrate 
Christ's mission on earth These works are by Pintuncchio (an Umbrian 
painter who died in 1513), Signorelli, Botticelli, Ghirlandaio, and Peru- 
gmo The most significant, without doubt, is Perugino's great picture m 
which Christ gives the keys to St Peter 

But all this patronage of art and learning did not of course compensate 
for the loss m moral prestige which the papacy suffered. The frank 
acceptance of the traditional methods of Italian politics nearly bankrupted 
the spmtual authonty of the pnnce of the Church The next pope. Inno- 
cent Vll! (1484-1492), was not a man of edifying character. He allowed 
himself to drift with circumstances, and reversed the policy of Sixtus IV 
in regard to Florence, even malcmg Lorenzo de' Medici his intimate 
a vis^ As we shall learn, this secular policy, continued by subsequent 
pontiffs, contnbuted matenally to the nse of Protestantism 

THE RENAISSANCE IN NAPLES 

It remains to consider the Renaissance in Naples. The social structure 
economic progress of that realm W’ere not favorable to the new 



Chapter 18 


ARTISTIC EXPRESSION DURING THE 
HIGH RENAISSANCE 


rV HE cuLMiSATiov of artistic expression dunng the High Renaissance 
_/ — whether m painting, sculpture, or architecture — is one of the 
glories of the Italian High Renaissance The thought and expenmentation 
of a multitude of artists since the days of Giotto and Duccio tsere merged 
in a great creative triumph, one of the most brilliant in all art history The 
great painters of the Quattrocento — Masaccio, Uccello, Francesca, Vene- 
ziano. Fra Filippo Lippi, Pollaiuolo, Verrocchio, Ghirlandaio, Mantegna, 
Botticelli, and Perugmo — were forerunners of the artists of the High 
Renaissance as the first generation of the Ciii(|Meceiifo is frequently 
referred to 


THE GENtUS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI 
Leonardo (1452-15J9) was bom in Vmci near Florence His father 
was a notary, his mother a plain woman— ^ waitress, it is related But the 
boy was endowed with extraordinary powers He possessed courtly 
manners, ready wit, great physical strength, and an insatiable desire to 
investigate all things These led to endless experimentation which 
occupied most of his time He wished to know all things before he sought 
to recreate them in art Leonardo was perhaps the best example of a 
universal man— a iiomo umversate—of the Renaissance More than any 
other, he expressed the unceasing energy, creative impulse, and artistic 
temper of the creative minds which at the close of the Middle Ages found 
themselves in possession of the world’s resources 

tbe Magnificent, Leonardo went to Milan 
Ludovico who was seeking a sculptor to pre- 
made^ equestnan statue of his father, Francesco Sforza The artist 

til,- studies of horses and drew innumerable sketches illustrating 

a omy of the horse, for such was his thirst for knowledge that he 
298 
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personality. Later artists experimented vrith this problem, but it was left 
to Leonardo to produce in ^foiio £isa the first distinctly psychological 
portrait of the Renaissance. 

The subject of this portrait was the young wife of a Neapolitan named 
Francesco del Giocondo. Leonardo, struck by her beauty and charm, 
studied her face long and carefully and sought to convey to his canvas 
the subtle smile which played on her lips from time to time. To induce 
her to smile he entertained her with music and stones Here Leonardo 
showed himself a master of psychological moods. The subject sits in a 
chair in two-thirds profile with her head slightly turned to the observer 
Her left aim rests upon the chair, her right arm is drawn foru'ard and 
rests upon her left hand — an interesting example of foreshortening Beauty 
of posture and detail of clothing are brought out by skillful use of chiaro- 
scuro. In the background are streams, pools, and rugged crags Leonardo 
never finished this masterpiece. Shortly after this he painted another note- 
worthy picture of St Aittte, tbe Vtrgin, and the Christ Child, which also 
remained unfinished. Here the artist again reveals his conviction that ideal 
beauty is to be found primanfy in the feminine form Subtle smiles play 
upon the faces of the two women. 

Leonardo was a genius distracted by many interests He possessed 
supreme skill in everything he undertook, and this unfortunately led him 
to disperse his energies His experimentation prevented him from finishing 
all but a few of his conceptions His last years were spent at the court of 
Francis I of France. He died at Amboisc in 1519. 

THE CREATIONS OF MICHELANGELO 

Sculpture, which, like painting, achieved its greatest development 
during the High Renaissance, was practically the work of one man, 
Michelangelo Buonarroti (1475-1564). His impoverished father sent him 
to school in Florence; but, preferring to draw sketches, the youth made 
little progress in his studies. The attention of Domenico Ghirlandaio was 
drawm to him, with the result that Michelangelo became his apprentice. 
He frequented the Medicean gardens near San Marco to study the collec- 
tion of antique statuary which Lorenzo the Magnificent had brought 
together. One day the youth's skill caught Lorenzo's eye. With the sure 
insight of a connoisseur, Lorenzo brought him to his palace in the Via 
Larga, gave him rooms, and generously opened his purse to him. Never 
has a patron been so richly re%«arded. 

Michelangelo at first studied the work of previous sculptors. He knes^’ 
the great creations of Donatello, the dainty but less perfect work of Mino 
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placing his hand upon John's shoulder — the statement seems almost im 
believable to him Judas, seated between them, leans on the table and 
looks around to them He seems oppressed with guilt. In paintings of the 
Last Supper by previous artists Judas is seated on the opposite side as if 
to emphasize the fact that he really does not belong to the Lord’s follow- 
ing The next three figures are in the act of receiving the import of Christ’s 
words Andrew's hands are raised in astonishment and horror. James also 
IS deeply moved, and Bartholomew, who has sprung to his feet, leans 
forward as if to verify what he has heard At Christ’s left are James the 


Elder, Thomas, and Philip James with hand upraised seems to counsel 
Christ, Thomas recoils in horror, and Philip has jumped to his feet pro- 
testing that he will not betray Hnn At the end of the table Matthew is 
telling the dire news to Thaddeus Simon has not yet grasped the full 
import of Chnsfs words Thus the artist painted a living drama 
Unfortunately, Leonardo experimented with oil and, as the surface was 
not properly prepared, the colors in the picture faded. Within a genera- 
tion after the artist’s death his piaures were nearly ruined The room has 
since been put to miscellaneous uses and the picture has suffered gnev- 
ously The head of Christ, which disappeared entirely, was restored by 
another painter, but the original must have been one of sublime beauty if 
we may judge from a drawing m the Brera Gallery of Milan 
The invasion of Milan by the French m 1499 drove Ludovico Sforza 
into exile Leonardo went to Florence and m 1502 as a military engineer 
serve esare Borgia in hts wars against the princes of the Romagna On 
his return to Florence he painted the portrait of 2fona Cisa. or £<i QfO 
co»da This picture marks an important stage in portrait painting 
Portraits bore a peculiar relation to Renaissance civilization The 
ourgeoisie desired likenesses of themselves and their relatives as decora- 
lons or t eir homes, hence portraits were among the first purely secular 
pictures of the Renaissance P.ero della Francesca had produced remarka- 
ble portraits of Duke Cuidobaldo da Montefeltre of Urbino and his wife 
Similar progress had been made in Flanders by 
KIa Roger Van der Weyden Donatello created a remarka- 

da 9 ph- Niccolo da Uzzano, and other sculptors like DesidenO 

to produced portrait busts But even prior 

Le f' T"' 1395-1455^) had won 

Quatlrncfi likenesses of many great men of the 

Inl M W Guanno da Verona, S.g.s- 

Donateilr. Lionello of Este Artists before 

portrait “ reproducing the facial characteristics in a 

' ey id not endow thar pictures with the subtle charm of 
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da Fiesole (d 1484), the exquisitely delicate carvings of Desiderio da 
Settignano, the dramatic realism of Antonio Rosselino (d 1478), and the 
productions of many minor artists Michelangelo also studied classical 
carvings and understood the basic characteristics of ancient sculpture, 
from which he acquired ideas about form and expression He studied 
nature assiduously, and carefully dissected bodies in order to possess the 
mechanical secrets of bodily action But Michelangelo transcended the 
teachings of his predecessors, ancient as well as modern 
Michelangelo believed that the highest art consisted in thought wrought 
m stone His art always embodies a central thought to which everything 
else is subordinated He subordinated all nature to his ideas It may be 
said, therefore, that his art transcends nature herself. It exalts human 
thought above everything matcnal and physical and is therefore the 
highest expression of man in the Renaissance Michelangelo was a uomo 
uniuerynfe He illustrates the Quudroceiilo conception of virtu, and his 
boundless energy exemplifies its idea of ternhihta His achievements 
include sc^pture, painting, architecture, and sonnets of surpassing beauty 
Among-WichStangelo’s earliest woric is a marbleTtatue "calledW 
Bribery It reveals poetic feeling for significant form based upon careful 
study of nature To the last days of his long life, after he had completed 
his great works, the artist contemplated this first achievement with intense 
sa IS ac ion he sculptor mourned the passing of his generous patron 
orenzo in 1492^nd soon left Florence, seeming to have a presentiment 
u ™sfortunes of the Medicean house His wanderings 

ok him finally to Rome where at the age of 24 he finished his first 
tR f ^ Virgin, a beautiful young woman, is seated at 

Iro I, form of the dead Christ 

'' are gOTfly supported by her nght arm Her left hand is 
f 6®sture calls attention to her sorrow. The Virgin s 

These eff beanng is one of repose in grief 

fral TR. ,; 7 ^ «>f her face and her powerful 

IS a soh ° J L Olympian god “R 

rel.e,rM.r T ^=™on»ous composition, combining the profoundest 
sids expression^ remarks 

Michelangelo Speaking of this fact, 

Son to «Rrt, .v » 'i. ' must be young, younger even than the 

»" I ' ''.nnn, wl.,I= ,kc Son, who took on 

f“n,e »"y “•I'" mon in h,. mortal 

>nthoL"oToflhT"!'‘' “ ■" '™' requested by the 

of the Cty to execute a statue of Dmnd from a block of marble 
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statxres of Day aud Day Is a male figure. From behind his upraised 

shoulder glowers his menacing face. Michelangelo linked Night with the 
misfortunes of the time. It is a female figure, “so sorro\vful, so utterly 
absorbed in darkness and the shade of death, that to shake off that ever- 
lasting lethargy seems impossible.” The following verses by Michelangelo, 
translated by Symonds, show how Night expresses her grief over the mis- 
fortunes which have engulfed Florence and Italy 

Sv, eet IS Diy sleep, but more to be mere stone, 

So long as ruin and dishonor reign, 

To hear naught, to feel nai^c, is my great gam, 

Then wale ae not, speak in an undertone 

The figures of Dawn and Sunset decorate the tomb of Lorenzo, his 
effigy, one of the noblest creations of the artist, is seated above in deep 
reverie. Daiun, a female figure, is turning and raising her head “as though 
some painful summons had reached her sunk in dreamless sleep, and 
called her forth to suffer. Her waking to consciousness is like that of one 
who has been drowned and who finds the return to life agony Before her 
eyes, seen even through the mists of slumber, are the rum and the shame 
of Italy" (Symonds) . 5i<n5et is the figure of a powerful man who seems to 
sink under the load of human troubles around him Unfortunately the 
tombs were never finished, and the complete idea which the sculptor 
wished to portray by means of these stones was never made kno'A’n The 
^ladonna and Cbdd for the tomb of Lorenzo the Magnificent was nearly 
completed and h usually regarded as surpassed only by the PieIri executed 
more than 25 years before. 

The artist also painted a Xjisl Jinf^ment on the wall and behind the 
altar in the Sistine Chapel. This fresco is excessiiely croi\'ded with 
gigantic figures. That of Christ is simply immense, and St Peter has the 
size of an ox. Finished in 1541, when the artist was 66 years old, the 
picture rqirescnts the artist in life’s decline This mighty creation of 
figures more than human in size in which the artist’s vigorous manner is 
greatly exaggerated, seems out of place back of the altar. 

Michelangelo was a sad and lonely penon. A genius of ihe first order, 
his ideas about art and life were strikingly individual. He outliscd his 
relatives, friends, patrons of his youth, and e\-eii pupils He spent his days 
in solitude, aloof from men. His greatest friendship was for Vittoria 
Colonna, perhaps the noblest woman of the age. A deep platonic fetlinc 
bound them together. Her death In 1547 left him a lonely man Yet such 
was his Creative instinct that he kept on working Weary with life, he 
prepared his own tomb. He made a pietd. a pathetic thing in which he 
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corners of each of the smaller scenes appear nude male figures which are 
popularly known as "athletes " They are drawn in every possible pose, 
thus revealing the painter’s matchless knowledge of the human form and 
how It moves On the turn of the vaulting are Jewish prophets who fore- 
told the coming of the Messiah, and sibyls who imparted this knowledge 
to the pagan world Above the windows is a series of triangular pictures 
showing Christ's ancestors Michelangelo's painted figures look like 
statues in the round. 

Soon after these tasks were completed, the sculptor was invited to 
Rome by Pope Julius II That ambitious pontiff, with characteristic 
Renaissance disregard of Chnstian humility, had conceived the idea of 
constructing a gigantic tomb for himself to be placed in a new St Peter's 
on the spot occupied by the tomb of the great apostle himself. This pre 
sumptuous plan was modified, however, and it was decided to place the 
tomb against the wall Many drawings of this projected work are extant 
Interruption and other delays prevented him from completing the tomb 
The great artist was bitter at being interfered with in this manner. Julius’ 
tomb was the tragedy of his life and continued to haunt him years after- 
wards Finally the tomb, greatly reduced in size and far less sumptuous 
than ongmally planned, was erected in the church of St Peter in Chains 
It has only three completed figures Jiachet. Ceah, and the famous :\ioses 
It appears that the gigantic !^foses was finished after 1542 The mighty 
tom IS seated, gazing into the distance, filled with wrath, probably at the 
defection of the children of Israel The two unfinished captives, or slaves 
as they have been popularly called, finally found their way to Pans One 
of these bound figures chafes under his bonds, the other sleeps Another 
unfinished group which is in Horence has been much discussed, for it is 
not known exactly what these figures were intended to signify or where 
they were to stand on the monument 
Equally famous are the groups in the new sacnsty of San Lorenzo m 
lorence Michelangelo, commissioned by Pope Clement VII to prepare 
appropriate tombs for members of the Medici family, practically com- 
pleted the figures for two tombs, one for Giuliano, brother of Leo X, and 
another for Duke Lorenzo of Urbino On the first of these are two re- 
cumbent hgures known as Ddy mid above which is seated the 

* Roman general There has been much discus- 
1 n 0 ay and "Night, and vanous interpretations have been advanced 
nf fT "'5bed during troubled days when wars disturbed the quiet 
r.n, ,7^" 3S3in secured control of the 

L 1 ^ etermined attack Michelangelo’s patnotism was sorely tned 

ese events, and it is supposed that his feelings are embodied in these 
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Having exhausted the possibilities of Perugino’s tuition^ Raphael re- 
solved to go to Florence, for he had heard of the magic work of Leonardo 
da Vinci and Michelangelo and had determined to leam from them. He 
arnved in Florence in 1504 and at once began studying with these 
painters. A noteis'orthy evolution took place in his painting Leonardo’s 
influence is clearly visible in the magnificent Madonnas which Raphael 
began to paint, of which perhaps the first was the "Madoutia oj ibe Qraitd 
Duke. Perugino’s influence may be detected in the placid oval face of the 
Virgin, but the Christ Child reveals careful study of Leonardo's pictures 
Other Madonnas followed- the ^iadonm of the Qotdfiiich, the 7air 
Qardeiter, the Oladoitiitt of the ^teadoio, and the ^ladottua oj the Chair 
The carefully studied triangular arrangement in these pictures likewise 
reveals Leonardo’s influence. 

Raphael's Florentine period came to an end m 1508 when Pope Julius 1! 
asked him to come to Rome to redecorate some rooms in the Vatican 
palace. The Cfliiierit deVct Se^iiatura occupied Raphael from 1509 to 151 1 
its ^valls contain the so-called t>ispula, the School of Athens, and the 
Pariirtsstis, described in a previous chapter in connection with Julius' 
interest in art. In this room also was painted the 'Jitrisprudence In the 
adjoining Room of Heliodorus were the fxpidsioii of 'Behodortis from 
ibe Jemple, the Sltass of Sotsena, the De/ii’eraitce of St Peter, and the 
TtleeUng of teo JV and Attda These Uescoe$ are some of the noblest 
monuments of the High Renaissance Like the work of Leonardo da Vinci, 
they are a synthesis of much that was noteworthy in Italian painting of 
the Qiirfftroceiilo 

Meanwhile Raphael's art was being influenced by the tumultuous 
genius of Michelangelo. Raphael, always sensitive to the great achieve- 
ments of other masters, absorbed many ideas from them The calm 
serenity of the Umbrian tradition which he had acquired from Perugmo 
was transformed by Leonardo’s intellect, as is shown in the grouping of 
subj'ects, careful study of form, skillful use of chiaroscuro, and audacious 
foreshortening To these >v3s added the spint of Michelangelo’s works. 

Before taking lea>e of the artistic geniuses we have just considered, it 
remains to note several masters who, wHle they can hardly be rated 
among the first rank of artists, nevertheless have occupied the sustained 
attention of appreciative critics evw since. Rrst of these is the Dominican 
Fra Bartolomeo (1469-J517), member of the monastic community of San 
Marco in Florence and an admirer of Sawnarola. His spmtuality w’as 
Dominican, and his mental formation was the same, at least in religious 
pnnciples, as that of Fra Angelico fd. 1455). His Pietd, now hanging in 
the Pittf Palace, has always been admired. It shows the drsciple John 
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himself in the form of Nicodemus assists in taking Christ from the cross 
Mary is a pitiful woman as she shows her solicitude for her Son It is 
evident that the sculptor was turning to religion for comfort, for the group 
reminds one of the somber themes w’hich dominated Gothic art dunng the 
previous century Although he w-as displeased w ith it and broke it up, its 
fragments were saved and put together, and the statue finally was set up 
m the cathedral of Florence Like the figure of Sinisel which he caned 
for the tomb of Duke Lorenzo, Michelangelo sank under the weight of 
life's burdens and died in 1564 at the advanced age of 89. Contemporanes 
realized that a genius had passed from the earth His body was buned 
with pomp in the church of Santa Croce, the mausoleum for some of 
Florence's greatest men 

Michelangelo’s influence upon the artists of his age w'as decisive The 
mighty energy of his vigorous creations dwarfed all competitors. To save 
themselves it seemed necessary to do what Michelangelo was doing, but 
this was impossible, for the works of genius are unique and can only be 
imitated Nevertheless they sought to copy his manner Decline inevitably 
resulted, and a labored perfection and technical accuracy began to 
dominate sculpture and painting The quickening force of thought failed 
Hence Michelangelo's death in 1564 marks the end of the Renaissance. 

RAPHAEL’S ARTISTIC .MASTERSHIP 
Raphael s creations rank with Leonardo's as an expression of the High 
Renaissance Raphael was bom in Urbino in 1483 and died in 1520 His 
father was court painter and poet to Duke Cuidobaldo The boy thus 
possessed the advantage of living m a refined atmosphere to which his 
adaptability responded VMth natural ease Readiness to absorb novel ideas 
an methods characterized Raphael, it is the keynote of the strivings of 
>5 ne life He was left an oipfian at the age of 1 1 and began studying 
painting under a local artist Soon he had eahausted what his master 
could teach him and in 1500 went to Perugia to study under the cele- 
rat erugmo Raphael had much to leant from this great master, such 
as the treatment of space and the disposmon and limitation of objects m 
a painting e imitated the pictures of his master so closely that, as Vasan 
states, his copies cannot be distinguished from the onginal works of the 
master, nor can the difference between the performances of Raphael and 
ose of Pietro Perugmo be discerned with any certainty " This affinity 
'cf * , ‘he similarity of Penigmo's CbrisI gwifi 0 the 7 (eys 

^’eler, a fresco in the Sistine Chapel, to Raphael’s Betrothed of the 
‘ ‘m. a painting in the Brera Gallery m Milan. 
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Ha\'ing exhausted the possibilities of Perugino’s tuition, Raphael re- 
solved to go to Florence, for he had heard of the magic work of Leonardo 
da Vinci and Michelangelo and had determined to learn from them. He 
arrived in Florence in 15W and at mce began studying wth these 
painters. A note^^■orthJ’ evolution took place in his painting Leonardo’s 
influence is clearly \nsible in the magnificent Madonnas which Raphael 
began to paint, of which perhaps the first was the CSfadoMia of the Qra>td 
Duke. Perugino's influence may be detected m the plaad oval face of the 
Virgin, but the Christ Child reveals careful study of Leonardo’s piaures 
Other Madonnas followed, the ^Madonna of ihe ^‘^Idhiicb, the 7rtir 
Qardeiier, the C\fadoi:u(i of the Slfendoio. and the 51ffldo«n<i of the Cbasr 
The carefully studied triangular arrangement in these pictures likewise 
reieals Leonardo’s influence. 

Raphael’s Florentine period came to an end m 150S when Pope Julius II 
asked him to come to Rome to redecorate some rooms in the Vatican 
palace. The Camerfl deVa SegiMlurfl occupied Raphael from 1509 to 1511 
Its walls contain the so-caRed Vsspala. the School of Athens, and the 
Parnassus, described in a pre\^ous chapter in connection wnth Julius’ 
interest In art. In this room also was painted the Jtmsprudence In the 
adjoining Room of Heliodorus were the fjfpwlsioji of JleUodorus from 
the 7etitple, the C\tass of Bolsetia. the Vehverattce of St Peter, and the 
51feetiii^ of £eo 3V and AttiU These frescoes are some of the noblest 
monuments of the High Renaissance. Like the w ork of Leonardo da Vinci, 
they are a synthesis of much that was noteworthy in Italian painting of 
the Quattrocento 

Meanwhile Raphael’s art was being influenced by the tumultuous 
genius of Michelangelo Raphael, always sensitive to the great achie\e- 
ments of other masters, absorbed many ideas from them. The calm 
serenity of the Umbrian tradition which he had acquired from Perugino 
was transformed by Leonardo’s intellect, as Is shown in the grouping of 
subjects, careful study of form, skillful use of chiaroscuro, and audacious 
foreshortening To these was added the spint of Michelangelo’s works. 

Before taking leaie of the artistic geniuses we ha\e j’ust considered, it 
remains to note ses-eral masters who, while they can hardly be rated 
among the first rank of artists, nex’erthdess base occupied the sustained 
attention of appreciative cntics cs'cr since. First of these Is the Dominican 
Fra Bartolomeo (1469-1517), member of the monastic community of San 
Marco in Florence and an admirer of Sa\onart)la. His spirituality was 
Dominican, and his mental formation w3s the same, at least in religious 
principles, as that of Fra Angelico (d I45J). His Pietd, now hanging in 
the Pjtti Palace, has always been admired. It shows the disciple John 
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gently raising the shoulders of the dead form of Christ, while the Virgin 
IS tenderly embracing His head, and Mary Magdalene, whose hair is 
disheveled, embraces His feet 

Like Fra Bartolomeo, Andrea del Sarto (1486-1531) learned the clever 
tricks of painters like Raphael and Michelangelo and employed them with 
success His 2tado>tm of the Jiarpies is a masterpiece of deft arrange- 
ment. The Christ Child is a smiling boy clinging to His mother. On her 
nght stands St Francis, on her left is John the Baptist The Jlfudoniin of 
the Sack in the convent of the Servites in Florence has attracted many 
admirers The Virgin holding her playful Son is the center of attraction 
Joseph, seated at her right, is leaning against a sack and reading a book, 
probably Chnst's genealogy in the first chapter of St Matthew. Un- 
doubtedly perfect from the standpoint of technique, the picture somewhat 
seems to lack the spirit of devotion 

Our attention lingers for a moment to contemplate the work of Ben- 
venuto Cellini (1500-1572), Florentine goldsmith of great versatility who 
grew to maturity during Michelangelo's ascendancy. His reputation rests 
upon a number of remarkable works such as the salt cellar which he made 
for King Francis 1 of France His Perseus, finished in 1554, and particu- 
larly famous, shows a vigorous figure holding m its right hand a sword, in 
its upraised left, the head of Medusa At its feet lies the eictinct body with 
blood gushing from its neck The statue usually is criticized as being 
mannered, a fault into which sculptors of Michelangelo's declining days 
fell The pedestal is exquisitely wrought in its details, but most cntics 
feel that it is too ornate Great as he was as an artist, his fame rests still 
more upon his memoirs, or Autobiography, m whose pages he reveals 
himself as a restless, conceited, and boastful ruffian who never hesitated 
to carry out hts impulses It is an amusing account of a multitude of 
escapades and a valuable source book for the manners and morals of the 
Cinqiiecenfo 


THE ACME OF NORTH ITALIAN ART DURING THE 
CJ^/QUEC£W70 THE VENETIAN SCHOOL 


Before notins the achievements of the great pamtetv of Veolce tve 
pause for a moment to contemplate the work of Correggio (d 1534) at 
Parma The heir to many traditions, his art seems to reveal study of 
Mantegna, Leonardo, and Michelangelo A psychological note dominates 
his creations his art was sensuous, femiome, and subtle Smiling ma- 
donnas, playful babies, and ecstotic samts were familiar topics He was 
fond of woods, glades, pjaois. sky, and clouds His madonnas are filled 
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u-ith the tenderest soliatude, and the Oirist Child has become a in-acfous 
babe. 

TTiese characteristics were combined with great virtuositj' fn this way 
Correggio became an important innuence in the grand manner of the 
G'm^uecento, especially in the second half of the century’, fn the tsords of 
Sitnonds ■ 

Exery ctipola throughout the length and breadth of Italy began then to 
be pairted with rolling clouds and lolling angeU What the viits of Parma 
had once stigmatized as a ragout of frogs not» seemed the only possible ex 
pression for celestial eotasj , and to delmeate die joj of Heat en upon those 
multitudes of domes and semi-domes vas a point of religious etiquette Fabe 
lights, dubious foreshortenmgs, shallow colorings, ill studied forms, and mo 
useless asitation suited the taste that cared for gaudy bnghtness and sensa 
rional effects The painters, for their pari, found it conrenient to adopt a 
mannerism diat enabled them to conceal the difficult parts of the figure m 
featherbed! of sapor, re^pnring nather effort of concepoon nor expenditure 
of bbor on draxxmg and componuon. 

Thus the manner of Correggio contributed to the baroque stj’le of the 
closing Cinqiieceiifo. 

It was Titian (1477-1576) \xbo more than any other artist created the 
superb school of Venetian painting during the Ciuqiiecettlo These artists 
made effecrite use of tx'hat the Florentines had achieved — perspective, 
adequate anatomy, facial and bodily expression, cbinrosciiro, painting in 
Oil, and eloquent posture Titian's genius evolved sJotJy \nth constant 
application. He possessed all the secrets of his predecessors and became 
the most perfect interpreter of the lavurious and pleasure-loving life of 
Venice Symonds regards his Msumption of the T’lr^ni, painted in 1518, 
as “the prcatest single oil painting in the tiorld, if ive except Raphael’s 
Sisliite nffldoMiui '■ This picture in Santa Maria Cloriosa in Venice marks 
the adi ent of the montmiental style in Venetian painting. The Virgin is 
rising amid a bexy of nude boy angels. Aboxe her is the Father suspended 
in a pearly hare of glory’, and bdow, on earth, are the apostles w ho gaze 
upward. The picture is a sx’mphony of color. ‘The grand manner can 
reach no further than in this picture — se^e, composed, meditated, endur- 
fug, 5'et fuU of dramatic force and of piwfijcnd fcehng " Other notexx'orthy 
pictures by Titian are Rrccbus anJ AriaJne, Sacred and Profane Cooe, 
the Pesaro “Madoma, the Teniis of lirbino. some portraits, and many 
religious subjects. 

The Venetian school is the most complete expression of the secidariza- 
tion of Renaissance art. This appears inevitable, for Venice was the 
greatest commercial center of the Ocadent. Its artists sought to satisfy 
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3 luxurious and pleasure-loving public Venetian painting reflected the 
beauty, sensuous joy, and secular appeal of Venice. Incidents from Vene- 
tian life, patriotic stories, and pastoral scenes were popular. Small pictures 
to decorate the walls of bourgeois dwellings were in demand Religion 
naturally was of restricted importance m this art. 

The technical excellence of Florentine, Roman, and other artists became 
the basis of Venetian painting. Oil painting had been perfected in the 
days of Antonello da Messina (d. 1479), a painter of the Venetian Quat 
irocento, and became the accepted medium of this school. Leonardo’s 
skill With chiaroscuro was eagerly appropnated. The great contribution 
to painting made by this school was the skillful use of color and chiaro- 
scuro 

Giorgione (c 1478-1510) was the first Venetian painter to fall com- 
pletely under humanist influences He was fond of idyllic landscapes, 
fitting abode of the Muses, and he gave to his pictures a soft deep glow 
of satin and lucent color His art might serve to illustrate the poetry of 
Theocritus Palma Vecchio (d 153S), a Venetian trained in Rome, was 
a superb colorist The luxunous garments of his subjects arc painted in 
harmonious browns, blues, reds, and other colors which shimmer as the 
light falls upon them He was an affable painter and knew the secret of 
pleasing patrons who delighted in superficial beauty 

The manner of Titian was continued by Tintoretto (1518-1594). Like 
his great master, he painted sumptuous silks, satins, and brocades But he 
abandoned the harmonious action of Titian's subjects and developed a 
Vigorous, impulsive, and often precipitate style which seems to herald 
the coming Baroque style about to sweep Europe Among bis more note- 
worthy creations are a Presentalion of the niirncle of ibe Sfrtve. 

and Bdccbtis and Jnadne His slightly younger contemporary, Paolo 
Veronese (1528-1588) also followed m the footsteps of Titian But his 
work shows the peculiar complexity and grandiose composition of the 
later decades of the CfM<]»ece»lo His pictures are filled with handsome 
men clothed m richly colored satins and velvets, women m satin with 
fair white skin, and there is no end of spacious palaces and blue skies His 
mrnage at Cana and his 7east m Hevi s House reveal him in his proper 
dement Other famous pictures are the Pape of Europa !MarTiage of St 
Caprine, and the ceiling decorations in the palace of the doges 

The Venetian school occupies a umque place in history, for it gave the 
most adequate expression to the artistic, luxurious, and secular tastes of a 
purely bourgeois society With Tintoretto and Veronese we say farewell 
to the painting of the Italian High Renaissance 



PART IX 


Political Crises in Tligh 
Renaissance Italy 


Chapter 19 


ITALY INVADED BY FRENCH KING 
CHARLES Vin. 1494-1 495 


7 HE isvASiOM of Italy by Charles VIII of France in 1494 and 1495 was 
an event of pnme importance in the history of the Renaissance 
Hitherto, ever since the decline of the Holy Roman Empire, Italians had 
been allowed to solve their political problems ^^•lth little interference from 
external powers Now, however, began a period \vhich lasted until the 
Treaty of Cateau-Cambr«is (1559) dunng which Italian states became 
the sport of foreign interests French and Spanish armies fought out their 
quarrels on Italian soil It was the beginning of an age of conflict over 
what later became known as the Balance of Power, a conception typical 
of Renaissance politics. Two great powers faced each other, the crown of 
France and the Hapsburg house, and caused Europe to resound ^vith their 
clashing interests States might range on one side or the other, but the 
hostility of the French and Hapsburg powers remained a constant fact in 
European and Italian life regardless of transient shiftings. 

PROBLEM OF MAINTAINING THE PEACE IN 
Q1U77ROCEPJTO ITALY 

The fate of Italy, as we have noted above, rested with five large states • 
Milan, Venice, Florence, Naples, and the States of the Church Peace was 
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maintained by the triple alliance fonned by Cosimo de’ Medici in the 
Treaty of Lodi (1454). Its central idea was that Florence, which hitherto 
had supported Venice in her quarrels with Milan, should ally NMth her 
northern neighbor to restrict Venetian economic and political dominance 
Florence and Milan admitted Naples into this union, thus securing valua- 
ble support in their relations with the papacy' whose territories bordered 
upon their own lands This alliance was diligently maintained by Lorenzo 
the Magnificent. But in 1478 a group of the discontented, especially the 
Pazzi family of Florence, encouraged by Sixtus IV and King Ferrante of 
Naples, failed to destroy Medici leadership m the peninsula. In 14S0 
Lorenzo visited King Ferrante — even while the war was going on — and 
recovered the king's alliance The peace, thus reestablished, was further 
strengthened by an understanding between Lorenzo and Pope Innocent 
VIII (1484-1492) who elevated Giovanni de' Medici, later Pope Leo X, 
to the cardmalate 

But as Lorenzo's term of life drew near its close, there were signs that 
his combination would not last much longer Duke Galcazzo Mana 
Sforza of Milan had been slain m 1476, leaving the governance of his 
lands to his widow, Bona of Savoy, who ruled in the interests of her 
youthful son, Gian Caleazzo But she was no match for the ambitions of 
Galeazzo Maria's brothers, of whom Ludovico, called the Moor, vvas the 
most astute He thrust her out of the government and took into his hands 
the total management of affairs He was careful, however, to rule in the 
name of his nephew who was not expected to live long Cian Galearzo’s 
wife, Isabella, daughter of King Alfonso U of Naples, was a high-spmted 
w’oman who resented the power which Ludovico arrogated to himself. 
She was funous because public recognition of her nghts was withheld 
from her and bestowed upon Beatrice of Este, Ludovico’s wife. This 
ill feeling was shared also by King Alfonso, and amity between the courts 
of Milan and Naples visibly cooled 

Other events seemed to foreshadow a change in the political system of 
Italy Lorenzo the Magnificent died in 1492, and the lea^r^hip of Italy 
fell into the unpracticed hands of his son, Piero, v^;ho possessed none of 
the astuteness of his father He W'as interested in athletics and possessed 
physical charm and cultivated manners as befitted a member of his 
famous house but w'as devoid of msight in politics It was difficult for 
anyone to guide Italy through the approaching crisis The banking house 
of Medici had many branches in France whose king was soon to in\ ade 
the peninsula It was Piero’s duty to conserve his wealth and business 
organization and at the same time maintain the equilibrium of political 
forces established by his great-grandfather Cosimo This seemed to 
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dictate cloje s}’rnpatliy for France, or otoi menial subsemency On the 
other hand, the peace of the peninsula demanded that no foreign military 
power should set foot on its soil. Both these policies could not easily be 
maintained because the king of France was determined to enforce his 
claims to the cro5vn of Naples. 

Piero drew closer to the Neapolitan king on the adv’ice of his Orsini 
relatives ho were friends of Alfonso On the other hand, Pope Alexander 
VI .(1492 -il03A-nuarreled wi^ the king of Naples about soine'lan'ds and 
drew closer to Venice and Ludowco Sforza. Thus the balance of po\ser 
was ruined, for Florence and Naples fonned one combination, while the 
pope, Milan, and Venice constituted a second. Duke Ludovico of Milan 
was deeply concerned for the safety of his authority. That great exemplar 
o f Renaissa n ce p olitical-and diplomatic methods calmly surs'eyed the 
situation which threatened to overwhelm him and decided that he could 
rely upon his subtle intellect and clever methods to sase himself from the 
danger which lurked in a French attempt against Naples “He began to 
hckle King Charles (who was but 22 years of age) 5vith the vanities and 
glories of Italy, demonstrating the right which he had to the fine kingdom 
of Naples, which he knew well enough to blazon and display He ad- 
dressed himself in everything to the seneschal Etienne de Vesc and to 
Guillaume Brigonnet, who was rich and well skilled in the management 
of the finances, and a great friend of De Vesc, by whose means Ludovico 
persuaded Bngonnet to turn priest, and he would make him a cardinal; 
but the seneschal was to have a duchy.”* 

LudoNico’s policy, as the issue was to show, w'as a stupendous blunder 
It was dangerous to urge the French (militarily x'astly more powerful than 
any one of the states of Italy') to establish themselves in Naples, because 
they also had a claim upon Milan which had Its origin in the marriage of 
Valentina, daughter of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, duke of Milan (d 1402), 
to Duke Louis of Orleans, grandfather of Louis of Orleans, who stood 
very near the crown. Should Charles Vlll die leasing no heirs of his body, 
Louis would become king. Before he actually did become king, as Louis 
XII (149S-1515), Louis argued that the legitimate line of the Visconti 
had come to an end with the death of Rlippo hlaria in 1447 and that 
accordswg to feudal legal cOTO:eptwm& his watoval daughter Bsawca could 
not transmit legal htle to her husband, Francesco Sforza, the coiidoltiVre 
svho had seized the gosemment and installed himself as tjTant without 
regard to the rights of the house of Orleans. 

The kings of France had nes'cr foi^tten their claims upon the crown 
of Naples; in fact, they had been keenly interested in that land ever since 
* P de Comlnes, ^^ffmOIrs (Bohn libraij), II, 107-108 
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Charles I of Anjou, brother of Louis IX, became its king in 1266 and 
founded the line of the Angevin kings of Naples. This family came to an 
end when Queen Ciovanna died in 1435 She had bequeathed her rights 
to a representative of the younger Angevin house still flourishing in 
France, but King Alfonso I of Sicily seized her realm and established 
himself therein in defiance of the claims of the Angevin heir, Ren^ 
Charles VII of France (1422-1461) had married Marie, a daughter of 
Louis II of Anjou who was king of Naples (d. 1417), and sister of Rene, 
but because of his war with England he could not interfere in behalf of 
his brother-m law There was no lack of interest on his part, however, 
and his son, Louis XI (1461—1483) tried through negotiations to secure 
some foothold in Milan Rend of Anjou died m 1480 On the death of the 
next heir, Charles of Maine, m 14S1, title to Naples was devised by 
testament to Louis XI But this sagacious prince preferred to stay at home 
and look after the interests of the crown which vvcrc jeopardized by the 
ambition of powerful nobles 


Charles VIK (1483-1498), hovvever, did not hesitate During the 
earlier years of hts reign his sister Anne controlled the royal policy, but 
as soon as he was freed from her tutelage he resolved to secure his rights 
in Naples At his court were to be found some of the Neapolitan pnnccs 
who had been dispossessed by King Ferrante (d 1494). They labored to 
incite the young king’s desires He should be king of Maples, they said, 
an ea army against the Turk who was threatening Christendom It 
was a foolish project and detrimental to (he interests of the realm, for the 
royal duty lay at home where the crown needed to be strengthened It 
was important to secure control over lands along the Pyrenees and the 
Net^herlands border But Charles disregarded these interests. The glory 
° r. ac levement, the conquest of Naples, and a crusade against the 
in e tumc is head Tales of chivalry, the crusading tradition so strong 
m the history of the rulers of France, and the encouragement of eager 
courtiers weighed more than (he national needs of the state 
Before setting h.s army m motion Charles had to settle certain ques- 
t.ons with his enermes who had attacked him when he married Anne, 
diTpr ° ‘0 ‘he addition of the Breton duchy to 

Henrv^Vn of compensations for themselves 
ChaZ »f Englind hail laid siege to Boulosne, and, to be rid of him, 
her uim c "f fitaples, Novem- 

interectPfl ‘hreatened to move because he was 

niieht <1 "1 house of Naples whose titles ■ 

Cerdaen, a ”l'''™POn Charles humedly offered him 

Cerclagne and R„„ss,ll„„, two comtt.es s, toted on the northern slope of 
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the Pyrenees, as the price of his neutrality (Treaty of Barcelona, January, 
1493). There was grave danger that the Emperor Maximilian also might 
interfere if Charles should invade Italy, for, as we have noted, he 
possessed some rights in Lombardy, a fief of the empire Furthermore, 
Maximilian was aggrieved because his vrife, Mary of Burgundy, had been 
deprived of Artois and the Franche-Comte by Louis XI at the death of 
her father, Charles the Bold. Accordingly these lands were now returned 
(Treaty of Senhs, May, 1493). 

CHARLES’ RECEPTION IN ITALY 

Having thus sacrified his territorial interests m northern Europe, 
Charles was ready for the conquest of Naples He collected a well- 
equipped army of 20,000 men and set out in July, 1494 He expelled the 
branches of the Medici banUng bouse from his realm and broke relations 
with the king of Naples A troop of soldiers under the duke of Orleans 
was sent to occupy the Italian coast, including Genoa, while Charles 
crossed the Alps. The king reached Asti on September 9 and passed 
through the Milanese territory by way of Pavia, Piacenza, and Pontremoli 
where he crossed the Apennines Piero de’ Medici had not prepared the 
strongholds which guarded the way and which might have checked the 
French, and, thoroughly frightened, he sought to come to terms He 
\seakly surrendered Saaana, Pietra Santa, Lhomo, and Pjsa which had 
been won by Florence wiih great effort. The Pisans, men and women 
alike, greeted Charles with fears of joy, cry'ing ''Liberty, Liberty*" and 
cast into the Amo the marble Marrocca, a sculptured lion emblematic of 
Horentine domination. The king made vague promises to restore their 
liberties Charles next advanced toward Florence where a remarkable 
revolution had just taken place, for %vhcn Piero de' .Medici returned after 
the surrender of the Florentine fortresses, the people, inspired by the 
words and example of the Dominican friar Cirolamo Savonarola, rose 
and forced Piero to leave the city on November 9. 

Smarting under the terms which Piero made and fearful of a disastrous 
occupation by the French, the Florentines sought definite terms from the 
rtewcH kvwg; "We shaU «verytKvt\« v.\vh\n the great cvvy,” said 

Charles. Savonarola was one of the ambassadors sent to interview him 
As a rclisioiis he was able to impress the susceptible kintr, makine him 
believe that he was coming into Italy at the will of Cod Consequently, 
on the royal banners VNcrc inscribed the words Slfisstis a X)eo (Sent from 
Coil) Charles vs-anted to treat Florence as a conquered city, hut this vvas 
impossible because of the strongly built houses which looked like 
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fortresses At length it was agreed that Charles should be recognized as 
protector of Florence, that he should occupy her fortresses for 2 years, 
and receive a sum of money But this demand for money seemed exces- 
sive, and the Florentines demurred “Then we will sound our trumpets,” 
said Charles "And we will nng our bells” was their rejoinder, alluding 
to the custom common in Italian cities of calling the citizenry to war by 
the ringing of bells Thereupon an agreement was reached, 100,000 ducats 
were paid, and on November 28, after a stay of II days, the king 
marched out of the city, to the great relief of its citizenry. 

Charles next advanced upon Rome Pope Alexander VI was in a dif- 
ficult position He had cast his lot with King Alfonso when Charles 
entered Italy, and Neapolitan troops had been sent to block the French 
advance through Romagna This had compelled the French to proceed 
along the west coast by way of Pontremoli and Pietra Santa The papal 
policy was encumbered by the hostility of Ordinal Giuliano della Rovere, 
a nephew of Sixtus IV, who hated the reigning pope and had gone to 
France in order to whet Charles’ desire for the crown of Naples Cardinal 
Ascanio Sforza hated Alexander because of his espousal of Neapolitan 
interests to the prejudice of Ludovico and the Sforza TTiese two cardinals 
urged the king to summon a genera! council to try the pontiff and depose 
him for his acts 


But Charles was not capable of such far-reaching policies Besides, his 
councilor Bri?onnet wished to become cardinal, which might be impossible 
If they proceeded violently Alexander corresponded wnh'tfie Sultan 
Bajazet II who offered to help him with arms if the pope would put to 
death Djem the sultan’s brother who was staying m Rome and threatened 
e quiet o urkey When the pope’s negotiations with the enemy of 
Chnstendom were known, the cry for a council became more determined 
ar es was eager to be on his way and finally an agreement was reached 
jem was e ivere to him, a number of papal towns were surrendered 
till the close of the war, and Alexander’s son, Cesare Borgia, was to 
accompany Charles as a hostage On December 27 the French king 
entered Rome, and on January 28, 1495, set out for Naples 
King Alfonso II who had succeeded to the throne on the death of h.s 
father Ferrante II, at the dose of 1494 did not know how to resist the 
powerfd invader and on February 3, 1495, surrendered his crown The 
wnter. Comines, states that Ferrante, 

who wa. c™l and «„ble, and m ..rf, m 

,1. ' ”, ' ”” J'pantet from Eoma, rmonnced 

hn tearf d» Fnnch, and dm, and tree, .homed 'France, 
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FranceT Nor durst he ever stir boldly out of Naples, but upon his son’s 
return from Rome he resigned the government of his kingdom to hun, and 
caused him to be crowned, and carried on horseback through the streets of 
Naples, attended by the chief persons of die aty and all the foreign 
ambassadors that vere there, and after all this pomp and solemnity was 
performed, Alfonso himself fled into Sialy— Charles entered Naples on Feb 
roary 1 2 and within a fsw days the enure kingdom fell into his hands ■ 

Charles found, as did many another after him, that it was easier to 
conquer a part of Italy than to hold it. He was wetonous because of his 
prowess; beside him_the best of Italy’s cowdotJieri seemed puny op- 
ponents. Another reason for his success wms that the divided state of the 
peninsula made concerted action in a common cause impossible Although 
they were helpless to resist him, Italians despised Charles because he was 
a barbarian, inferior in culture Nor did he perceive the precanous nature 
of his progress His head was fumed by the ease with which he had 
conquered. Comines declared . 

We may cordude this whole expedition, both going and coming, v^as 
conducted purely by Cod for the wudom of the contnvers of this 
scheme contributed but little.* 

He man’eled that 

this expediuon tnto Italy was performed with so much ease, and so little 
resistance, that our soldiers scarce ever put on their armor during the whole 
exped.aon, and the king marched with his army from Am to Naples in 
four months and nineteen days, an ambassador with his retinue could hardly 
have got thither sooner * 

The Neapolitans greeted Charles with characteristic \oIatilit)’. He gave 
himself over to a life of gaiety, and his officers and soldiers followed his 
example. Charles bestovv ed many offices upon his French favorites How - 
ever, the natives soon grew tired of him, and elsewhere in Italy appeared 
Ominous signs of hostility. Pope Alexander still feared a council. The 
Venetians believed that the freedom of the peninsula was at stake and 
were encouraged in this belief by the sultan who disliked Charles’ ambi- 
tion to play the part of crusader. Ludovico was eager to drive the French 
out after irreparable damageliadbeen inflicted upon his nvals in Naples 
The Emperor Maximilian was jealous of any extension of French power 
which he deemed harmful to his interests. King Ferdinand of Spain also 
had a lively interest in Naples, for he was next in succession should the 

‘JliJ p 155 
» jbiJ . r 94 
♦JbiJ.pp 15J-154 
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present family come to an end Charles’ enemies accordingly drew 
together, and the League of Venice was formed on March 31. They 
agreed to defend Christendom against the Turk, restore the Roman see 
to Its former prestige, and guarantee the integrity of each member of the 
coalition It \sas also understood that they* vould cvpcl the French from 
Italian soil 


Perceiving that his military connections uith France were endangered 
by this hostile coalition, Charles resolved to return lie hurriedly put his 
affairs in order, appointed officials to rule the newly conquered land, and 
on May 20 began his hasty retreat along the route of his tnumphant 
invasion As he vvas descending the Apennines at Fomovo he found 
drawn up to resist him the army of the league commanded by Duke 
Francesco Gonzapa of Mantua A battle took place on July 6 in which 
Charles with great difficulty managed to thrust his enemy aside. Charles 
and Ludovico Sforza came to an agreement in October. As soon as 
Charles disappeared beyond the Alps, his conquests in Naples melted 
aw-ay King Ferdinand sent thither his able general Consalvo da G'irdoba, 
who began an aggressive campaign against the French All Italian slates 
save Florence forsook Charles. 


Milan, Venice, the pope, and the emperor were discontented with the 
public policy of Florence under the guidance of Savonarola Florence 
dung to the French m the vam hope that thcir king would restore Pisa 
Pi by the new constitution put into 

priw 'r of the Venetian constitution, the 

t f *'**^'* government A Great Council (nfud^ror 

wSo 1 ‘■«bo^e 30 years 

whose faher, grondfa.he,, g„„.fn,„dfa,hcr had been elected an 
officer of Florence Satonarola continued to guide the city a 5 a reformer. 
reirl,r' T ’’'“‘'""S Pooph«'C straiuc and even claimed direct 
to\ ri'i It, ir’’’'””" '™" M'onwh'lc Alevander labored 

Leaeuenf v' “' Florence to the national Italian policy of the 

policy wh h avonarola in his denunciations did not spare the papal 
po cy „h h in reality lea, purely secular Alexander took a political view 
of the matter and in October ordered the friar to cease preaching. 


life and mission of SAVONAROLA 

Grfa'mTsr l' S' «■"''» VIII war 

ffii whfch I H ' “ bon, , 1 , Ferrara in ,452 of a 

fostered bv tb 'f 7 '7*' ““otact with the new Renaissance culture 
ostered by the Este family. He did not as a youih evince much interest 
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in the new culture and was pensive and inclined to melancholy Brooding 
on religious and theological questions, he more and more opposed the 
paganism of the Ferrarese court. Bruised in spint by the worldliness 
which he saw everjnA’here around him, he retired to a Dominican convent 
in 1475, whence he wrote to his father: “The reasons which drove me to 
become a religious are these: the miserable condition of the world and 
the evils of which men are guilty such as rape, immorality, robbeiy, pnde, 
idolatry, cursing, all in so gra\e measure that it may be said that almost 
no one can be found who has any regard for what is good Each day, 
therefore, weeping, I often repeated the line of Vergil’s Aeneid ‘Alas, 
flee these cruel lands, flee this avaricious shore ’ “ These words from a 
classical author show clearly that Savonarola had been touched by the 
new humanist culture, even though Its paganism repelled him so that he 
sought refuge in traditional religious and moral ideas 

Dunng his novitiate m Bologna he wrote tvio odes. On the 7ate of the 
Church and On the 7all of the It’orld. in which he lamented the sad 
decline of religion and morality. He became a forceful penitential 
preacher. In J482 he was transferred to San Marco in Florence and was 
appointed pubhc.preacbec.aadj’eaderof Scripture His discourses in the 
church of San Lorenzo brought him more and more closely in contact 
with the new cultural tendencies. This was the pansh church of the 
Medici, the family which more than any other was identified vith the 
Renaissance. With a mind turned toward mysticism, Savonarola studied 
Intently the Christian scheme of redemption and especially the events 
which St. John in his Revelation declared 4\ou[d happen during the last 
days of the world. He studied the prophets of the Old Testament and 
took their fiery denunciations to heart Presently he began to talk as if he 
had recebed revelations from Cod. His sermons announced that the 
Church would soon be chastised for its viorldliness, after which it would 
be cleansed of its faults. 

Savonarola spared neither pope nor prince. Sixtus IV passed away in 
1484, but Innocent VIII was no belter a shepherd. The canker which 
infected all was the new’ secular culture of which the Medici were the 
chief promoters. Savonarola inveighed against the "tyranny’’ of that house 
and was eager to substitute for it the rule of the people. A riqhteous 
people should establish a righteous rule, a sort of theocracj'l His power 
over the crowd was immense; men and women hung intently on his 
words Lorenzo died in 1492, and his son Piero was not able to cope 
with the situation Savonarola had become a practical reformer. I le aimed 
at eradicating public vices and the private immoralities of the citizenrj’. 
•Meanwhile Charles was moving into Italy. The kini; seemed to be the 
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sword of wrath sent to vindicate God’s cause, and the coming of the 
French seemed to prove the truth of Savonarola's vaticinations. 

Savonarola’s influence with the Florentines continued to grow Men, 
women, and even children fell under the spell of his ideas He organized 
the latter into bands to purify the carnival of its licentiousness They 
were arranged in graded ranks and paraded the streets. They conducted 
themselves in a decorous manner and no longer gambled, threw stones, or 
played mischievous pranks No longer did they sing the worldly carnival 
songs which Lorenzo the Magnificent had composed, instead, Savonarola 
substituted religious compositions, often m the same meter. Pictures 
which were thought to be improper from a religious point of view, p'ay- 
ing cards, vanities, cosmetics, false hair, and immoral books were throwTi 
into bonfires 


The people longed to hear the sermons of the prophet w’hose voice had 
been hushed by papal prohibition. After many requests had been made to 
the sigiwm and to the pope, the officials permitted Savonarola to resume 
ms sermons m Lent of 1496 He boldly asserted his liberty to preach 
we are not bound to obey all commands If they come through false 
information, they are not valid If they contradict the law of love set forth 
m the Gospel, we must understand them as St Paul understood St Peter 
We cannot suppose such a possibility but if u were so, we must answer 
our superior, 'You err, you are not the Roman Church, you are a man and 
a sinner Alexander was angered by these bold words chiefly because 
of the friars political influence as shown in his appeal to a council He 
next sought to undermine his power by bringing the house of San Marco, 
and with It Savonarola, under superiors more directly subject to papal 
control (November, 1496) 


ina y on ay 1 , 1497, Savonarola was excommunicated He held, 
owever, t at t ® Pope had proceeded on erroneous grounds, and in 
f allowing year boldly resumed his sermons in the 
’■>' =ge„K, which are 

menti m His hand When the agent withdraws himself from God, 
he 1 no longer an instrmnent, he i, a hrolcen iron But you will ask how 1 
m to know when the agent fads I answer, compare hi, commands with 
on, ° ,°t, ''™S and chanty, ,f they are 

cation wl?7, ^ “"Sta "iy exeommimi- 

the door tn' ° sood government, to open 

from prearh””^’"^*! ’^'hs loath to prohibit Savonarola 

niZcS and? t"' •» silenee the evcom 

“"'cate and finally March, M9S, he was ordered to cease 
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The pope had many enemies, but none more determined than the 
Cardinal Giuliano della Revere, who incessantly urged that a council 
should try the pontiff. Charles was inclined to support the proposition, 
and the University of Paris sided with him Savonarola had talked about 
a council for the regeneration of the Church and had written about the 
grounds for convoking it. If one were called under French auspices, the 
friar, because of his great following, might become a dangerous adversary 
of the pope Meanwhile the fnar’s enemies within Florence who resented 
his moral dictation began their bitter attacks. The jealous Franciscans 
Were especially hostile, and one of them announced that he would gladly 
submit to the ordeal by fire to prove that Savonarola was no true prophet 
of God. Trial by fire and similar methods of establishing proof w’ere 
forbidden by canon Jaw, but popular belief in their efficacy still flourished 
There was much excitement In Florence as the proposition was dis- 
cussed, and finally the si^iionn agreed that Savonarola’s claims should be 
tested in this way Pope Alexander disapproved of the procedure and 
sought to interfere, but to no avail Many of Savonarola's supporters 
believed in the sanctity of hts cause and were certain that he would 
emerge unscathed The trial did not take place, for it was impossible for 
both sides to agree to the conditions proposed In the midst of the discus- 
sion, a rainstorm passed over the city which increased the delay The 
Franciscans Insisted that Savonarola should not be allowed to carry the 
Host with him through the flames, but Savonarola was adamant The 
si^Horifl was weary and announced that the ordeal was postponed. On 
April 8 the friar’s enemies assaulted San Marco, and the siiliiorta decided 
to arrest Savonarola in the interest of the public peace. 

Sasonarola was subjected to torture and in the midst of his agonies 
confessed that he had received no communications from God as he had 
declared in his sermons. It is said that he retracted all claims. His fol- 
lowers were stunned by these official reports, esen his fellow fnars began 
to forsake him The pope now wished to punish him as a disobedient 
priest, but the si^iiorm refused to countenance any such recognition of 
papal judicial rights in their city. Papa] commissioners were sent to 
Florence, and on May 12 they declared Savonarola guilty of heresy. The 
magistrates of the city thereupon condemned him and t\s ’0 companions 
to be hanged and then consumed by fire on the follow’ing day. When the 
time came, they were stripped of their \cstmcnts, degraded from their 
sacred office, and handed os'er (o the secular arm for punishment. A gal- 
lows had been erected in the Pi<cz«i In front of the Paleczo Puhbhco. The 
sentence was at once carried out, and the bodies were reduced to ashes. 
S.ivonarola’s sorrowing followers watched for a miracle, but none came. 
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The ashes \sere collected and cast Into the Amo that no relic might be 
had of them (May 23, H9S). 

Thus died Savonarola, a \'ictini of the vicious political circumstances 
which dominated Italian life at the dose of the Quitlfrocetilo In senti- 
ment he was a true son of the Church He sought to revamp public and 
private life m Florence according to the law of Christ. He wished to 
establish a sort of theocracy. There comes a time when reformers must 
resort to political means, and it came to Savonarola He believed that 
Charles was the scourge of Cod come to purge the Church of its evils 
This advocacy of Charles' cause ran counter to Italian national interests 


as championed by the League of Venice. The pope was opposed to him 
because of his friendship tovvard France, which desired a council Not 
hts religious ideas, but ins political role set the pope against him Alex- 
ander s policy was purely secular, earned out according to the methods 
traditional m Italian politics So he excommunicated Savonarola which 
made possible the success of the fnar's enemies 
In a sense Savonarola was a man bom out of his time. His conception 
of life belonged to tbe later Middle Ages This is shown by his apocalyp- 
tic views and his prophetic inspiration as well as by his poems on the fall 

0 t e Church and the end of the world and his treatise on revelations 
But he also belonged to the Renaissance He was deeply infiuenced by the 
doctrines populanzcd by the revival of Platonism He loved the Latin and 
Creek classics as became a child of the Renaissance, but he did not care 
tor the pedantic absurdities of some humanists who thought that the sum 

t earning was contained m copying accurately the form of Cicero’s 
I* ‘hf ''ork of Fra Angelico whose noble 

productions he saw cveiy day m San Marco He objected to the cult of 
which such artists as Verrocchio and Pollaiuolo had 

1 ^ ® the exclusive study of secular beauty But 

bv r m the new art, as is proved 

deenlv fl otticelli and so religious a spint as Michelangelo were 

himSf w u Savonarola show ed 

typicX mV ! u Cross, m spite of its 

KL f tnanner of the 
and theref ^^hohsUc verbiage It was addressed to the people 

charai Sr rV have noted, was a 

nstic of the age of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
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THE PAPACY OF THE HIGH RENAISSANCE: 
POLITICAL AND ARTISTIC 


/^HE TERM High Renaissance is applied to the culmination of Italian 
^ civilization in the early sixteenth century It marked the zenith of 
ar tisti c, literary, a nd othe r cultural activities which were so noteworthy a 
feature of thT^Hflftroceiito After the death of Lorenzo the Magnificent 
in H92, Florentinrieldership was transferred to Rome where culture 
flounshed under the patronage of the popes. Before descnbmg these 
activities it is necessary to review the political history of the papacy from 
the accession of Alexander VJ (1492-1503) to Clement VII 0523- 
1534). They form an important part of the long and complicated history 
of the Balance of Power. 

During this period the Papacy was confronted with peculiar political 
problems. The States of the Church had preserved the now antiquated 
organization \shich had grown up during the Middle Ages The country- 
side was predominantly agricultural. Towns were numerous but small 
and scr\'ed merely as economic centers for the adjacent country. Feudal 
and communal authorities controlled the States of the Church. The bishop 
of Rome failed to concentrate political authority in his hands. Centraliza- 
tion of political functions, a prime feature of the Renaissance in Italy as 
well as in other lands, remained rudimentar>‘ in the States of the Church. 

THE PAPACY OF ALEXANDER VI. M92-1503 

The popes adopted several policies to strengthen their rule. Unlike 
other Italian rulers, they possessed no adequate officialdom or bureauc- 
racy such as many princes had developed in their efforts to establish 
absolute power. Thej- resorted to nepotism, that is, the advancement to 
important posts of nephews and other relatives upon v*,hom they could 
rely. Thus Pope Calixtus III (1455-1458) promoted his nephevv’, Rodrieo 
Borgia Another expedient was to bestow upon nephews political power 
333 
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over important lanils ThiswasdoncbySixtiis IV (H71-NS-?) whogave 
his nephew Girolamo Riano the lord>hip of Imola and Forii. A third plan 
was to seize political authority from petty princes and place it in the 
hands of the bishop of Rome This policy, successfully prosecuted by 
Julius II, gave him greater control over the States of the Church than any 
of his predecessors had enjoyed 

This grovvth m temporal power had an important influence upon the 
character of the papacy Centralization implied a large staff of officers, 
organization of an army, and development of a system of taxation The 
papacy was primarily a religious institution, but these latter policies 
emphasized temporal interests at the expense of its spiritual calling This 
IV the reason, in part at least, why the papacy of the Renaissance seemed 
to become a secular institution Its acts were scarcely distinguishable from 
those of secular princes Alexander VI (M92-l<03) completely secu 
larizcd the papacy Before his elevation he was known as Rodrigo Borgia, 
iitp Kw 0 Cahxtus MI, a man wiih none of the spiritual qualities required 
0 a pope I Ic was the father of a number of children, the ofTspnne of 

ani> 2 _a i ei atanci So worldly had the papal cn\ ironment become, that 

IS apparent y produced Imle criticism in the morally lax environment of 
the Renaissance 


Alexander, who dearly loved his children, sought to enhance their 

M ® 'bem to Strengthen papal political 

author,, y Ho p p 

wa 7^' Ph'IJr™. Iha tlukc of Candia, 

Alev nH P Church and puen the duchy of Benctento 

AWanders dauphtcr Lucca, a Borg, a vac „„„cj .oornace «„h C.o- 

beciiLve ° P^aro, a connection bclietcd advantageous 

b cause , linked the fortunes of ,he house of Borgia ,s„h the powerful 
S fea ™lers of Milan When no longer useful fro™ a pohdcal pen, of 

Afas^Vn"'”,"” “<* ""■'tried ,0 Duke 

Adonso of liiscegha a son of Alfonso II „f 

n° n liT’’.™ 7 "‘f' D"'"' -''f”"'" I "f rat"'"- '' 

and he reso r f™dca, hopes were placed, 

Romagna Th t "P a political principality in the 

.rwe Thlnl'"" "" save the popi much 

ruled in BoIo^„r Rim™, u T' "V' '’'B'"'"'" pnnees who 
Ferrara, Imola and p 1 ' pi^ IT’' Pesaro, Simgaglia, Camermo, 

hands of Cesare r l°p'tia to place their properties in the 

Lesare wen, hand ,n hand „„h .he negouations wrth France 
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King Charfes VIII had died in April, 1498, and was succeeded by his 
relative Duke Louis of Orleans, grandson of the duke of Orleans who had 
married Valentina Visconti. King Louis XII's designs upon Milan were 
known to all men. 

Cesare had been made a cardinal m 1493 when but 18 years of age, 
and, since this dignity was thought to stand in the way of his political 
career, the pope induced him to renounce the cardmalate and gave him a 
dispensation which enabled him to abandon the clencal estate. (He was a 
subdeacon, not a priest.) Cesare set out for France, and an agreement 
was soon made whereby King Louis’ marriage to Jeanne, a sister of 
Charles VllI, would be annulled. He would marry Anne of Bnttany and 
thus gain the great Breton fief for the crown. A cardinal’s hat was be- 
stowed upon Louis’ favorite, the Archbishop George d’Amboise of 
Rouen Cesare was given two French fiefs, the counties of Diois and 
Valentinois, and the hand of Charlotte d’Albret, a sister of the king of 
Navarre. Louis promised to help Cesare secure the Romagna This mer- 
cenary political transaction caused a great scandal, but the papacy was 
indifferent to the moral incompatibility of its religious position and its 
political policy. 

Louis’ policy in making this agreement with the Borgia family needs 
explanation. He tvanted to get control of Milan, and to do so it was neces- 
sary to break up the League of Venice formed in 1495 to protect Italy 
against further encroachments by France. Pope Alexander was w’on by 
the promise of help in the Romagna. In return for help, Venice was 
promised Milanese Cremona and a small stretch of land on the left bank 
of the Adda Thereupon Louis invaded Milan in August, 1499, assisted 
by the Venetians who advanced from the east. Ludovico Sforza who was 
not in a position to defend his duchy, (led to Innsbruck. The French thus 
occupied the land, but the populace hated Louis. Ludovico returned in 
1500, and the French were forced to evacuate the city of Milan, but only 
temporarily, for Ludovico was defeated in the Battle of Novara (April, 
1500), taken prisoner, and spent his remaining days in a French fortress. 
The French king again controlled Milan. 

Louis also claimed the crown of Naples and made preparations for its 
conquest. But behind Frederick, the king of Naples, stood King Ferdinand 
of Aragon and Sicily who possessed some rights to the crown in case 
Frederick died Louis asserted that the Neapolitan house had sprung 
from an illegitimate birth and that it was ruling Naples without legal 
right. Rather than go to war, Louis and Ferdinand acrecd to partition the 
realm. The Treaty of Granada (November, 1500) gate the northern 
provinces to Louis and the southern to Ferdinand. This was a most 
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immoral procedure but typical of the cynical disregard for justice in 
international affairs which pervaded Renaissance politics The Neapolitan 
king could not maintain himself at the head of his kingdom when opposed 
by such a combination and accordingly abdicated in August, 1501. 
Ferdinand and Louis fought over their spoils, with the result that the 
French were expelled after the fall of Caeta on New Year’s Day of 1504 
Meanwhile Alexander prosecuted his design upon the Romagna 
Fortified by the promise of Louis' fnendship and assistance, Cesare 
Borgia attacked Imola and Forh and secured them m January, 1500 
Faenza was seized in April, 1501, and Alexander now made Cesare duke 
of the Romagna In 1502 Fermo, Urbino, and Camermo fell before the 
duke's troops He next moved to attack Bologna, but was thwarted by a 
conspiracy of the dispossessed rulers and others who were fearful that a 
like fate might befall them Their plans were formulated at Magione, and 
a rebellion was promoted m Urbmo Confronted by this new danger, 
Cesare revealed masterful and unscrupulous resourcefulness The story of 
how he slew the conspirators at Sintgaglia has been described by Machia- 
velli m one of his most interesting passages This tale well illustrates that 
combination of power, craft, and success which Italians of the Renais- 
sance called uirlu 


[Cesare] dispersed fus men throughout the Romagna, set out for Imola at 
the end of November [1502] te^ether with his French men at arms, thence 
he went to Cesena, where he stayed some time to negotiate with the envoys 
of the Vitelli and Orsmi, who had assembled with their men m the duchy of 
Urbmo, as to the enterprise m which they should now take part, but nothing 
being concluded, Ohverotto da Fermo was sent to propose that if the duke 
Wished to undertake an expedition against Tuscany they were ready, if he 
did not wish It, then they would besiege Smigaglia 

If happened that not long afterwards the town surrendered, but the fortress 
would not yield to them because the castellan would not give it up to anyone 
but the duke m person, therefore they exhorted him to come there 11115 
appeared a good opportunity to the duke, as. being invited by them, and not 
yomg of his own will, he would awaken no suspicions And the more to reas 
sure them he allowed all the French men at arms who were with him in 
Lombardy to depart except the hundred lancers under Monsieur di Can 
IS rother in law He left Cesena about the middle of December, and 
ent to hano, and with the utmost cnnnmg and cleverness he persuaded the 

1 7 '"' 

•ack of compliance would cast a doubt upon the sincerity and permanency 
of the reconciliation, and that he was a man who wished to make use of the 
arras and councils of bs friends But Vjtellozzo Vitelli remained very stub- 
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bom, for the death of his brother warned him that he should not offend a 
prince and aftenvards trust him, neteitheless, persuaded by Pagolo Orsini, 
v.hom the duke had corrupted ^ith gifts and promises, he agreed to v,3it 

Upon this the duke, before his departure from Fano, vhich ^^as to be on 
December 30, 1503, commurucated his designs to eight of his most trusted 
followers . . . and he ordered that, as soon as Vitello::o, Pagolo Orsim, 
Duke of Cravina, and Ofiverotto tia Flermo should arrive, his fofto\%ers m 
pairs should take them one by one, entrusting certain men to certain pairs, 
who should entertain them until they reached Smigagha, nor should they be 
permitted to leave until they came to the duke’s quarters, where they should 
be seiied 

The duke afterwards ordered all his honcmen and infantry, of which 
(here were more than two thousand cavalry and ten thousand footmen, to 
assemble by daybreak at the Kletauro, a mer five miles distant from Fano, 
and await him there He found himself, therefore, on the last day of Decern 
her at the Metauro with his men, and having sent a cavalcade of about two 
hundred horsemen before him, he then moved forward the tnfanto’, whom 
he accompanied with the rest of the men at arms 

Fano and Smigagha are two ones of The Marches situated on the shore 
of the Adriatic Sea, fifteen miles distant from each other, so that he who 
goes toward Smigagha has the mountains on his nght hand, the bases of 
which are touched by the sea in some places. The aty of Smigagki is distant 
from die foot of the mountains a little more than a bow shot and from the 
shore about a mile On the side opposite to the city runs a Lnie river which 
bathes that part of the waits looking toward Fano, facing the high road. Thus 
he who draws near to Smigagha comes for a pood space by road along the 
mountains, and reaches the nver which passes Simgagtia If he turn to his 
left hand along the bank of it, and goes for the distance of a bow shot, he 
arrives at a bridge which crosses the nver, he is then almost abreast of the 
gate that leads into Smtgiglia, not bj a sfrarght fine, but transversely Be- 
fore this gate there stands a ollection of houses with a square to which the 
Kink of the nver forms one side 

The \ itelli and Orsini having received orders to wait for the duke, and to 
honor him in person, sent awaj their men to several castles distant from 
Sin’gasin about six miles, so that tdoir could be made for the men of the 
duke, and they left in Smigaglia only Oliverotto and hn band, which con 
sisted of one thousand infantry and one hundred and fifty horsemen, who 
v<ere quartered m the suburb mcnitoned above .Mvtters having been thus 
arranged, Ce^are left for Smigaglia and when the leaders of the cavalry 
re.iched the bn Jte they did not pass over, hut hav ing opened if, one portion 
wheeled iov«ard the mer and the other toward the country, and a v»-ay v.as 
left in the middle through which the nfantty passed, wit.hout stoppis, into 
the tow-n 
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VifelIo2zo, Pagolo, and the Dake of Gravina on mules, accompanied by a 
few horsemen, went toward die dake, Vitellozzo unarmed and wearing a 
cape lined with green, appeared very dejected, as jf consaous of his ap- 
proaching death — a circumstance which, in view of the ability of the man 
and his former fortune, caused some amazement And it is said that when 
he parted from his men before setting out for SimgagLa to meet the duJce 
he acted as if it were his last parting from them He recommended his house 
and Its fortunes to his captains and advised his nephews that it was not the 
fortune of their house but the virtues of their fathers that should be kept in 
mind These three, therefore, came before the duke and saluted him respect 
fully, and were received by bun with goodwill, they were at once placed 
between those who were commissioned to look after them 
But the duke, notiang that Ohverotto, who had remained with his band 
in SmigagLa, was missing — for Ohverotto was waiting in the square before 
his quarters near the nver, keeping his men in order and drilling them — 
signaUed with his eye to Don bbchele, (o whom the care of Ohverotto had 
been co^itted, that he should take measures that Oliverotto should not 
escape erefore Don Michele rode off and joined Oliverotto, telling him 
t at it was not right to keep his men out of their quarters, because these 
might be taken up by the men of the duke, and he advised him to send them 
at once to their quarters and to come himself to meet the duke And Oliver 
otto, avmg taken this advice, came before the duke, who, when he saw him, 
caQed to him, and Ohverotto. having made his obeisance, joined the others 
0 t e w 0 e party entered Smigagha, dismotmted at the duke's quarters, 
^ chamber, where the duke made them pns* 
OI,v,L» «n horseback, and issued orders that the men of 

otto b ° ‘ ^ stripped of their arms Those of Oliver 

bein’a TV' 

UA^ ‘‘‘^snce, and having a presentiment of the destruction of their mas 
^ themselves, and bearing ,n mind the valor and dis 

thVblV r T" they stood together against 

B t b aT" 

OhverL* I * * *^"8 ""tent ««th having pillaged the men of 

outra bv tT" not repressed this 

tavTO T”' “■"Pln=ly sKlcJ .• N.-ht 

lo^zo and Ot'" nalnnwd, the duke prepared to krl! Vitel 

gld Ne.,h?r 7 ,:”°' '' .nd canted then, to he ttr.n- 

prayed that h '"'th their past lives, Vitellozzo 

id LxL"'' f O'---" 

Pa"o!o and tb n t mjttnes against the duke on Vitellozzo 

from Rome that th^^ ‘‘'P* 

ome that the pope had taken the Cardinal Orsmi, the Archbishop of 
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Florence, and Messer Jacopo da Santa Croce After which neVrS, on January 
18, 1502, in the castle of Pieve, they also were strangled in the same way ‘ 

THE PAPACY OF JULIUS 11 (1 503-1 513) 

TTie death of Alexander VI in August, 1503, put an end to Cesare’s 
successful course. Pius 111, the next pope, ruled only a few months 
Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere was thereupon elected and took as his 
name Julius 11 (1503-1513). He had been a candidate for the papal tiara 
in 1492 and was sorely disappointed in being passed by As spiritual head 
of the Church he presents little that is interesting, but as temporal ruler 
he was one of the remarkable princes of the Renaissance An outstanding 
example of the worldliness into which the papacy had fallen, he possessed 
in staking degree that quality which Italians admired and called ter 
rihilitd — "spint-quailing, awe-inspinng force," as it was defined by 
Symonds Julius hated the Borgia family and found the means of getting 
rid of Cesare Borgia whose possessions he added to those of the papacy. 
He made a modem Renaissance state of the States of the Church 
The della Rovere family sprang from a village near Genoa. In common 
with most Genoese, it felt a strong hatred for Venice and her policies, for 
she had crowded others out of the lower Po valley by a method as per- 
sistent as it was cynically indifferent to the rights of neighbors When 
Cesare Borgia fell, Venice seized Faenza, Cesena, and Rimini in order to 
fortify her southern border. At first Julius was not able to resist her and 
so awaited his time. He attacked Perugia and subjected it to the papal 
•Will. In 1506 he marched on Bologna which was forced to yield u'ith 
little difficulty Julius next turned his attention to Venice which, with 
serene indifference to the opinion of other Italians and to powers outside 
Italy, had kept her conquests in the Romagna. Julius resoKed to drive the 
Venetians out. He found that the Emperor Maximilian was angry with 
them because they had seized Fnuli, that King Louis of France wished to 
expand his Milanese terntones at their expense, and that King Ferdinand 
of Naples resented their holding a number of towns in Naples on the 
Adriatic coast which had been gnen to Venice at the time of Charles 
VIlI’s invasion 

It was easy for these enemies of Venice to come to an agreement. The 
League of Cambrai, formed in December, 150S, at papal suggestion, aimed 
to di\ide the lands of Venice between Maximilian and Louis. The French 
king was to receive the investiture of the duchy of Milan from the 

1 Adapted from “Description of the Methods Adopted by the Duke VaJentino . 
m MaehiavelU, The Pnnce (Everyman’s Library) 
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emperor The Venetians were defeated in the Battle of Agnadello in May, 
1509, and all their possessions on the mainland were lost. They also lost 
their hold upon the Romagna But the people living in Venetia resented the 
arrogance of their conquerors and remained loyal to Venice. In fact, 
hatred of foreigners was a strong force among Italians, and Julius himself 
keenly felt the disgrace of Italy bemg made the victim of foreign ambi- 
tions He was the first native Italian pnnce to have such decided feelings, 
and Italians of his day approved of his attitude. He determined that the 
French should be dnven out of Italy 
The Holy League, embracing Pope Julius, Ferdinand, and Venice, was 
formed in October, 1511, its object being the restoration of the lands lost 
by the Venetians, the return of Bologna to the papacy, and the further 
safeguarding of papa] possessions Although opposed by great odds, Louis 
determined to keep what he had won His general Gaston de Foix, an able 
commander who moved with lightning rapidity, engaged Cardona, the 
general of the League, at Ravenna m a bloody battle on Easter Day of 
1512 It was a Pyrrhic victory for the French whose losses were heavy 
They were cordially hated by the people of the Po valley, and the morale 
of their troops was spoiled by the plunder of towns The French position 
became grave w'hen the Swiss poured down the Alps upon Milan Maxi- 
milian also decided to move against the French, for he saw a chance of 
winning the duchy for himself The French were forced to evacuate, 
leaving their conquests to their enemies 


The members of the league met at Mantua in September, 1512, resolved 
to uproot every vestige of French power in the peninsula They demanded 
that Florence should drop her friendly policy toward France and permit 
t e return of the exiled Medici When the Florentines refused to abandon 
their mternal policy begun in the days of Savonarola, Cardona attacked 
and sacked neighboring Pnito The Florentine constitution was changed 
and the Medici returned as pnvate citizens Milan was given to Maxi- 
milian Sforza son of the iB fated Ludovico In February, 1513, shortly 
after these objects had been accomplished, Julius died Italians grieved 
sincere y over t e death of this great pnnce, for they understood his 
policy and saw that ,t hannonized with the best secular interests of Italy 
j ** or family advantage On 

the other hand, the religious consaence of Christendom was not pleased 
TL T ' «c«Iansm-,t was shocking to see Chnst’s vicar appear 
u plant cannon According to medieval 
necessarv^^I 1 «tablishment of papal political power was 
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THE PAPACY OF THE TWO MEDICI. LEO X (1513-152!) 

AND CLEMENT VII (1523-1534) 

Giovanni de’ Medici succeeded Julius as Leo X (1513-1521) TTie 
cardinals did not wish to continue the ways of the vigorous Julius and 
desired quiet. Leo, a man of affable manners and conversation, and 
extremely ingratiating, desired peace above all things, for he had gained 
abundant experience of life while in exile after his family fled Florence in 
1494 But the uoes of Italy were not at an end Louis died on the last day 
of 1515 and was succeeded as Icing of France by his youthful cousin 
Francis I. The new Ling was ambitious to reconquer what had been lost 
in Italy. Leo sought to win the favor of Francis and at the same time 
retain that of the king’s Italian enemies. The French invaded the Milanese 
and in August, 1516, won a decisive battle at Xlangnano Once more the 
wheel of fortune turned, and the French were in possession of what they 
had twice lost. Leo was a subtle diplomat and hastened to make terms 
with Francis It was agreed that the Medici were to be supported in 
Florence. Furthermore, relations between the Church and crown in 
France were regulated by the Concordat of Bologna (August, 1516) 
Politically, Adrian Vi's brief pontificate (1522-1523) was of slight 
importance. Clement’s passing in 1534 marked the end of the secularized 
Papacy of the High Renaissance. TTie change first came when Rome was 
sacked in 1527 by the Emperor Charles V in one of his wars — that of the 
League of Cambrai (1526-1529)— with Francis 1 of France. From this 
time fonvard Italian states, especially Naples and Milan, and also Sicily 
were drawn into the conflicts of the Balance of Power, warring on the 
side of Charles V against Francis I. For Italy, whose political fate now 
\\ as settled by foreign troops fighting on her soil, this was an unfortunate 
period But the Age of the High Renaissance was peculiarly disastrous for 
the cause of the Christian religion Forces working for reform indeed 
were active within the Church, but the real beginning of reform had to 
wait until Paul III (1534-1549) mounted the papal throne and boldly 
faced the difficult task of reviving Othoheism, buried under Renais- 
sance secularism and paganism, its very existence challenged by the 
Lutheran revolt. 

ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR OF THE PAPACY OF 
THE HfCII RENAISSANCE 

The “moral miseries of the reicn of Alexander VI.” as the historian 
Pastor calls them, were in a measure counterbalanced, however, by a 
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splendid patronage of the arts As vicar of Christ, it may be said that 
Alexander was a gross failure. Spintual activities were neglected, to the 
great scandal of Christendom Alexander devoted much attention to 
painting and architecture and beautified the region around the Vatican 
called the Borgo A great street, the Bor^o Wuouo of today, was laid out 
The castle of Sant' Angelo was improved and assumed the appearance it 
still presenes Many improvements were made in the Vatican The 
Borgian Apartments (^pparlameitlt 'Bor^id) were rebuilt and new rooms 
added In one of the frescoes Pintuncchio, the artist who decorated them, 
gave the world a famous portrait of Alexander kneeling in adoration as 
he beholds the miracle of the Resurrection Alexander also constructed 
the roof of Santa Mana Maggiore, and other churches were restored or 
repaired Noble buildings were erected, such as the palace built for 
Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere by the architect Gtuliano da San Gallo 
Donato Bramante (d 1514) built the important Tempietto In 1502, the 
rst Roman church of the Renaissance to be constructed under classical 
inspiration 


Pope Julius was a far more significant patron, however When one 
considers the enormous amount of political, diplomatic, military, and 
ecclesiastical labor which that pontiff undertook, one is astounded by the 
grandeur of his artistic projects, the variety of his interests, and the 
uniformly high quality of everything which was executed under his care 
All of the world admires the genius of this man as revealed in his artistic 
interests, the moral obliquity of his pontificate is partly forgotten because 

11 c * cities in Christendom, 

worthy to be the capital of the aurch universal on earth 
J,u interested m architecture As pope he wished to 

Christ^ r ^ grander and more beautiful than any in 

collanl TT?' ^ basilica was so decrepit that it threatened to 

scale of th ^ of Julius’ mind is revealed by the magnificent 

no delav N "" v ^is vigorous activity, his terribihta brooked 

Lefhad E destruction of the old temple which for 

was ,e?lr of St Peter 

destructive h Bramante and Pope Julius could not lay their 

S upon .. -n,e , 

T’"" I”"" t"' "“"P ™ placed Apr,], 1506 

•he Vatican Nicho’las' Th" d"* “ “f buildings north of 

dere which wai; nn erected an open pavilion, called the Belve 

boilings adjoining St’ ^ 

B eters Thp distance of more than 1000 feet was 
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SIX feet in height The bnse, thirteen feet high, and separated from the upper 
part by a massive and prominent entablature, presents on all four sides a 
continuous succession of immense niches flanked by enormous projecting 
pilasters niches and pilasters proclaiming the mundane glory of Julius II — 
his glory as conqueror, and as patron of the arts In each of the niches a 
winged Viaory treads under foot a defeated and disarmed prosince, at each 
of the pilasters, an enchamed athlete writhes, convulsed, shuddenng, flinging 
to heaven a reproachful glance, or sinks exhausted and expiring The two 
famous statues in the Louvre, so improperly called The Slaves,’ were of this 
number These unchamed athletes personify the liberal arts, themselves be 
come the prisoners of death’ in the death of the Rovere, their great bene 
factor gone, they despair and pensh* The upper part of the monument, 
which has a height of nine feet, hits us toward a higher world, toward re 
gions ideal and serene In contrast with the Victories and atlilefes of the base, 
all represented standing and in attitudes heroic or pathetic, the eight pnnei 
pal statues above are either seated or stand in repose and solemn tranquility 
We distinguish among them Moses, St Paul, Active Life, Contemplative Life, 
perhaps also Prudence and some other allegorictl Virtue In the midst nses 
the great sarcophagus, destined to receive the mortal remains of the pope 
At the very summit of the monument is seen Julius II himself 'held stis 
pended by two angels of contrasted aspect the Genius of the Earth is sad, 
and weeps the loss which has |ust fallen upon this lower world, the Angel 
of Heaven rejoices, and is proud to introduce this new comer into the abodes 
of the blessed Two other angels stoop over the pontiff’s feet * 


Many difficulties prevented the completion of this structure The 
mighty Moses and a few figures in Pans and Florence, together with some 
drawings, are all that remain of the scheme The pontiff had other tasks 
or ffie great master Michelangelo was ordered to make a gigantic statue 
of the pope to celebrate fittingly the papal tnumph over Bologna. This 
was placed over the doorway of the church of San Petronio in Bologna 
t was the sculptor’s only work in copper Shortly after, the Bolosnese 
pulled It down in their hatred of papal government and cast a large 
cannon of the metal Julius next ordered Michelangelo to decorate the 
♦ Sistine Chapel, a task which occupied him from 150S 

u L frescoes are among the greatest creations ever conceived 

by ‘he brain of man and are a fitting addition to those done in the days of 
Sixtus IV, already described 

Fw patrws of the Renaissance dominated the spint of art so vitally as 
did Julius The Moses on his tomb expresses the fiery pontiff’s lerahUta 
and restless mdeavor as ruler of the Church Michelangelo’s frescoes on 
the vault of the Sistme Chapel eloquently tell the story of the Chnstian 
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drama of man’s creation and fall. Raphael’s frescoes in the Camera della 
Segnatura are an epic of civilization. The so-called Dijpiiln is an eloquent 
pictorial statement of the Christian plan of salvation In this, God in 
heaven appears above His Son at whose nght is seated the Virgin in 
adoration and at whose left is John the Baptist pointing to the Redeemer 
Christ is surrounded by the heavenly host of apostles and saints The 
lower half is an earthly scene with an altar on which appears the Host, the 
object of adoration by popes, cardinals, bishops, and laymen The Holy 
Spirit in form of a dove, placed midway between Christ and the Host, 
joins the two parts of the picture. Opposite this picture is the so-called 
5‘cfjool of Mheus, epitomizing the Christian conception of secular culture 
as it was understood in the Middle i'lges according to Thomas Aquinas 
The great philosophers and scientists of antiquity uhose intellectual 
efforts supplement the teaching of the Church are shown in their tradi- 
tional capacities. Revelation and reason thus appear as harmonious parts 
of human knowledge. 

In this room also appears the Poniussiis It portrays Apollo seated and 
surrounded by the Muses. Around them are gathered the great poets of 
antiquity from Homer to Horace. Dante and Petrarch also are repre- 
sented It reveals the kinship which men of the Renaissance felt for the 
great works of antiquity and the Middle Ages. Was it not fitting that 
Julius, Christ’s vicar on earth and man’s truest ser\'ant, should have these 
three pictures in his quarters? Even though this pontiff was chiefly 
occupied in the secular duties of the papacy, he did not forget his interests 
as pnest. The C\i(tss of Vohena. which is in the room of Heliodorus, 
portrays a disbelieving priest at the altar gazing upon the Host which has 
begun to bleed and tinge the corporal Facing him is the kneeling figure 
of Julius in pious reserence as Raphael no doubt often obser\ed him. This 
portrait is one of the painter’s nutsterpieces. 

Leo X, as befitted this member of the Medici family, had been brought 
up in the lap of Renaissance Iuxur>'. I Ic Is the best example of the refined 
taste in art, manners, and social intercourse developed among the elite of 
Qurtflrocciilo bourgeois society. His kindly smile, well-modulated voice, 
and kingly bearing ingratiated him with all men Humanists greeted his 
elevation unth pleasure and were not disappointed in him as a patron 
Literary men flocked to Rome and found fator at the curia. Pietro Bembo 
(M70-1547), a great master of Geeronian st>Ie and noted for the excel- 
lence of his letters, liccamc papal secrctar>'. Although bom in Venice, 
Pietro was educated in Florence and became acquainted 5\ith Lorenzo 
the Magnificent. He spent some time at the court of Ferrara At Urbino 
he vas associated with the brilliant coterie brought together by the 
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duchess Among his fnends was Castighone, and he figures in that 
author’s Courtier Jacopo Sadolcto (1477—1547) also was named papa! 
secretary Like Bembo, he cultivated a Ciceronian style, although he 
insisted less on absolute purity of form 
The curia now became the center of a vigorous literary life. All forms 
of writing were cultivated Not only were ancient classical models closely 
followed, hut Italian poetry also flourished Some of the best minds w’ere 
invited to accept posts at the University of Rome The study of classical 
archaeology was stimulated when Raphael proposed to make a large map 
of ancient Rome based upon careful study of old structures and the 
ancient classics Leo invited prominent Creek scholars to Rome and added 
books to the papal library He was a munificent Maecenas who did not 
hesitate to spend any sum 

The Leonine Age, as this pontificate is often called, left a peculiar 
impress upon the history of an Leo was very fond of Raphael and em- 
ployed the great painter more than any of his competitors The rooms in 
the Vatican were finished by Raphael and his assistants In the room of 
Heliodorus is a famous fresco representing Leo 1 arresting the advance of 
the Huns under Attila Leo I’s face is a portrait of Leo X Raphael also 
decorated the famous loggia on the third story of the Vatican which 
Bramante had built These frescoes are peculiarly related to the Leonine 
age, for here are intermingled Chnstian and classical motives without any 
consciousness that they were hostile to each other Raphael also prepared 
cartoons for tapestries which were to hang on the walls of the Sistine 
Chapel to supplement the frescoes which had been painted dunng the 
pontificate of Sixtus IV These tapestnes are a masterpiece of Renaissance 
art 

Leo also took Michelangelo into his employ. Dunng the earlier years of 
this pontificate the sculptor was occupied with the tomb of Julius, but, 
when Leo proposed to provide a magnificent facade for the church of San 
Lorenzo in Florence, Michelangelo was awarded the contract Two 
burdensome tasks now divided the sculptor's energies, and he made little 
progress with either The plans for the fa^dc were finally dropped, but 
soon Leo proposed to him another and greater project, the preparation of 
the monumental tombs for members of the Medici family m the Horentme 
church of San Lorenzo The pope also employed the sculptor Andrea 
Sansovino to decorate the Holy House of Loreto Sculpture did not play 
as prominent a role at the papa! court as m the days of Julius Architec- 
ture, ow ever, was emphasized Buildings were constructed according to 
the new style Bramante was retained to carry on the construction of St 
Peter’s until his death m 1514, whereupon Raphael was appointed The 
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original plans of Bramante were modiBed, but little progress could be 
made owing to the lack of funds. 

Adnan Vi’s pontificate (1522-1523) was but a brief interlude, for this 
pontiff was absorbed in the more arduous work of reform and the 
restoration of papal prestige. An old-fashioned man living an austere life, 
he could not play the part of a Maecenas The Romans did not under- 
stand him, and disappointed humanists loosed many a shaft of ndicule at 
him. He w’as succeeded by Giulio de’ Medici, a nephew of Leo X, who 
styled himself Clement VII (1523-1534). His pontificate also boasted 
artistic achievements. A genuine son of the Medici, he became a literary 
patron and formed a coterie of writers Although the pope lacked 
money, the room of Constantine in the Vatican was finished by Ciulio 
Romano (d 1546), one of Raphael’s pupils. Bcn\cnuto Cellini received 
many commissions from the pope Michelangelo was again cmplojed to 
construct the new sacristy of San Lorenzo m Rorence and finished the 
noble works which all the world admires. He also built the Laurentian 
Library in the cloisters of the same church. But before he could begin the 
£rtst ^Hdijnieiit in the Sistine Chapel upon which the pontiff’s heart was 
set, Clement tiled. 



Chapter 21 


POLITICS DURING THE HIGH 
RENAISSANCE 


S tates tended to become more definitely absolute during the Renais- 
sance, marking the culmination of a long evolution which had begun 
m the Middle Ages as far back as the year 1000 Revival of commerce and 
industry, growth of towns, and increase m the use of coined money 
produced an unprecedented amount of wealth Kings and princes no 
longer were forced to draw their incomes chiefly from manorial sources 
but began to collect hard cash from their subjects They built up a 
bureaucratic government, maintained armies of mercenaries, and steadily 
drew into their hands governmental functions which m former ages had 
been controlled by feudal lords They were especially jealous of the right 
to dispense justice Thus secular states, controlling purse and sword, 
became more powerful than ever 

MATERIAL BASIS OF RENAISSANCE 
POLITICAL ABSOLUTISM 

The states of the Renaissance naturally took keen interest in economic 
matters They were m constant need of money for war and administra- 
tion They borrowed immense sums from private banking firms which had 
been established by the wealthy bourgeoisie For a long time princes had 
followed a policy closely in harmony w'lth the economic interests of the 
towns Ever since their first days tovms had regulated their internal eco- 
nomic affairs with great minuteness, and they kept vigilant watch over 
external relations as w’cll As governments became pow’erful and aban- 
doned the manorial and feudal bases of their power they shaped their 
policies to the wishes of townsmen Economic and political practices of 
towns were adopted by the governments This was a charactenstic 
feature of Italian states during the QunHroceiilo and CiiKjueceiifo, and it 
also became common among states north of the Alps and in the Spanish 
338 
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peninsula. This new political policy toward economic matters in time 
came to be called mercantilism * Public policy was no longer feudal but 
mercantile. The absolute state henceforth was to direct economic life 

A theory, and practice, of absolutism was developed during these 
centuries. Formerly the power of princes was tempered by the feudal 
organization of society and by the manorial character of economic life. 
Medieval princes taught that their authority proceeded directly from God 
who had established the state as a means of repressing man’s evil passions 
The emperor of the Holy Roman Empire was God’s political representa- 
tive on earth, and all men were subject to him This theory of divine 
right underwent important changes dunng the last centuries of the Middle 
Ages As kings and princes became more and more powerful, they too 
began to claim that they ruled as representatives of Cod They frequently 
declared that they were "emperors in their own realms,’’ owing allegiance 
to no one but God. The theory of divine right provided the basis of 
princely power in its dealings with feudal nobles, foreign powers, and the 
papacy. Divine right and mercantilism are two important aspects of the 
new absolutism of the Renaissance 

A parallel development is observable in military matters Kings and 
princes developed mercenary armies, this was possible because they 
possessed w’ell-filled war chests The old feudal levies were obsolete m 
the face of the new power of the state and the new military anns and 
methods. Experience in the Middle Ages had showm that the common 
man when properly equipped and trained could hold his own against the 
cavalry of the feudal nobility — a lesson learned at Courtrai ( 1 302) , Crecy 
(1346), Poitiers (1356), and Agmcourt (1415). The introduction of 
gunpowder also helped to reduce the importance of the nobility Guns, 
large and small, were gradually perfected and became more effective 
weapons. With even imperfect firearms m hand the infantrj' was as 
important as the mounted nobility. Castles were no longer impregnable 
defenses Furthermore, some of the greater princes developed an orderly 
army administration which made their troops far more effective than 
those of feudal nobles This is one reason for the great sictories of the 
English over the French m the Hundred Years’ War, for not until the 
French king adopted some of these ideas ivas he able to cope with his 

* For a discussion of the true significance of mercantirism see R. Ehrenberg, Capitof 
onj 7inancr in the Age of the Jteiuusuince, New York, 1929, pp 21-22 The tenn 
merconlilism became popular after the appeaiance in 1776 of Adam Smith’s An Inquiry 
into the A'uliire and Causes of the 'Il’MlIb of SVdtions The student should read espe 
cully the fourth book (Eteryntan’s Library) Since the term is often misunderstood and 
usually interpreted too narrowly, the student would do well to read C N Clarh, The 
Serenteenth Century, Oxford, 1939, chap u, espeaally pp 31-29 
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enm\es Furthermore, an army reenuted from the common classes and 
paid by the king’s treasury could be disciplined far better than the 
anarchic feudal soldiery Hence the Swiss mfantrj', German landsh^echls. 
and Spanish footmen were most effective m the wars of the Renaissance 
The cavalry, usually recruited from the nobility, remained an important 
arm of the military Rulers usually possessed an adequate artillery of 
heavy cannon, and they also built powerful forts Finally, the king's 
treasury could pay for the costly new inventions 

New ideas and methods of diplomacy were developed during the 
Renaissance In the earlier Middle Ages when society rested upon a 
manonal basis, relations between rulers were occasional and not con- 
tinuous as in modem times Diplomatic questions were discussed by 
special representatives appointed for the occasion As princely power grew 
and relations between states became more numerous, it was necessary to 
use more permanent representatives From the close of the thirteenth 
century the kings of Aragon had been m the habit of receiving reports 
from their agents abroad But the sending of systematic observations was 
not begun until resident ambassadors were appointed at the end of the 
Middle Ages Venetian agents were specially trained and were noted (or 
their understanding of international relations The reports to their home 
government, known as the Veitetiau Ji.elMions. constitute one of the most 
important collections of source materials for the political and economic 
history of the Renaissance Contemporaries admired Venice s diplomatic 
service, and Italian diplomatic activity and ambassadorial customs exerted 
much influence upon the diplomatic service of other lands 

THE NEW history OF THE RENAISSANCE 

The creation of the absolute state naturally brought on a change in the 
writing of history Much of this literary activity had been excessively 
local in character, especially in the earlier Middle Ages Monks w’rote 
down the interesting events connected with their monasteries and re 
corded the deeds of petty dynasties or royal houses Clerks and lay 
secretaries sometimes related the events which appeated significant in the 
life of some town A few were able to raise themselves above localism, 
such as Otto of Freising (twelfth century) and Matthew Pans (thirteenth 
century) These writers were in the habit of recording interesting events 
without attempting to fuse the data together into a connected and logical 
treatise They were annalists or chroniclers But the development of the 
absolute state of the Renaissance created a new center of interest for the 
historian The writing of history became political, but in Italy it also 
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tended toward the lay and worldly, owing to the seculanring tendency 
of Renaissance life. V/hen the Resh^al of Learning began and humanists 
eagerly perused such Greek and Latin histonans as Li\-y, Sallust, Herod- 
otus, Thuc>'dides, and Tacitus, thej* learned to compose treatises which 
were logically constructed and artistically written The custom of narrat- 
ing es'cnts )car by year was abandoned, and better literary productions 
were the result. Henceforth writers composed their historical treatises in 
splendid rhetoric. 

The most remarkable historian to interpret the political life of the 
Renaissance was Francesco Guicciardini (14S3-15-tO) Bom of a noble 
family, he received a humanist education, became a lawyer, and in 1513 
w-as named ambassador of Florence to King Ferdinand of Spam and 
Naples. In 1515 he entered the service of Pope Leo X and spent many 
years as governor of the papal hnds of Reggio, Modena, Parma, the 
Romagna, and Bologna Thus he had unique opportunity to acquaint him- 
self with the tortuous and tynical diplomatic and political life of his day. 
His writings arc characterized by an amplitude of vision which surpassed 
that of his contemporaries In his yUslory of Tlorence. which covers the 
years 1 378-1 509, he abandoned the old annalistic style and sought to giv e 
a complete analysis of political events HisJfislory of jMly, which narrates 
the political and military' fortunes of the peninsula from 1492-1534, may 
be regarded as his masterpiece. Guicciardini took pains to give some 
account of every' aspect of political history' dunng the struggles of the 
Balance of Power, He surv eyed these catastrophic wars which ruined the 
prosperity of Italy as coldly and dispassionatel)’ as an anatomist dissect- 
ing a body. He aimed at accuracy and often sacrificed style to fullness 
TTiis prolixity has prevented his works from becoming as popular as they 
desen e. 

Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527) ranks next to Guicciardini as Renais- 
sance histonan. Earlier in the QiKillroceiilo Leonardo Bruni had written 
a Jfislory of TIorence in twelve books which carried the narrative down 
to 1404 It recounted the many wars which had troubled Florence, but 
Machiavelli vs as dissatisfied with this account because he missed m it any 
consideration of the influence of these struggles upon the internal life of 
the state. Machiav elli was the first writer of the Renaissance to interest 
himself solely in the secular life of states, especially Florence. His Tfislory 
of Jloreiice in eight books closes with the passing of Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent in 1492. One centra! idea (and an erroneous one) dominates this 
work, namely, that the popes had ruined the unity of Italy by inviting 
the barbarians into the peninsida when the papaej* was in danger of 
falling under the dictation of the Lombards Such was the power of the 
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public policy was to be judged was success. So important was the state 
that any successful political policy was a good policy Morality had 
nothing to do ^\•ith the matter. Having often obsers'ed the sudden changes 
in the fortunes of Italian principalities, Machiavelli developed a theory 
about the vicissitudes of states which may be summed up as follows. 
Men at first li\ed like animals, hostile to each other, but soon chose 
leaders for protection A ise ruler or legislator was named, and, as he 
transmitted his po\s er to his heirs, monarchies were established Mankind, 
however, is selfish and certain to abuse its power, and the monarch 
degenerated into a tyrant To saxe themselves, people expelled the 
tyrants. The patricians next attempted to govern the state, but this 
aristocratic gox’cmment also abused its powers and became an oppressive 
oligarchy. The disgusted people rose against the oligarchy and created a 
democracy which because of its ineptitude soon fell under the power of 
demagogues. Thus the wheel of political fortune had turned completely 
around, and the state was ready to begin once more this evolution by 
putting a powerful pnnee or legislator at the head of affairs Every state 
passed through this cycle over and ox er again. 

It is not difficult to criticize this theory of the successive stages of 
gox’emments and to shoxs* from history that so neat a scheme is pure 
fantasy. But men have usually beliexed in simple political philosophies 
Hobbes' and Rousseau’s theories of the origin of gox'emment by contract 
are equally unhistoncal The x'aloe of a political theory rests on the 
rational explanation it offers to contemporaries of the political and social 
situation m which they find themselx-es It must be borne in mind that the 
state of the Renaissance xvas an absolute state. Theorists sought an ac- 
ceptable explanation of the rights of despots xvho appeared in great num- 
bers in Ital}' The Discourses are a theoretical discussion of the adx’antages 
of an all-powerful legislator xvho guides the policy of the state and molds 
the character of its citizens Machiax'elli rationalized Renaissance despot- 
ism. 

The Prince was written to show a ruler how to establish himself in a 
state, strengthen his power, and extend his territoo’ Machiavelli had 
witnessed the disastrous xvars betx*'een France and Ferdinand of Aragon 
which brought ruin to Ital)'. His countrymen were certainly more than 
the ecpials of these foreigners, or barbarians as he calls them in imitation 
of the ancient Romans He xvas an Italian patriot, like Dante before him 
and Mazzini 3 centuries later. TTie Medici had returned to Florence as 
rulers, Machiavelli dedicated the Pnnee to Duke Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
intending that it should serve as a practical manual to show him how to 
unite all Italy against foreigners and dnxx them from the peninsula. 
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advisable to be liberal, but he must be careful not to spend his wealth or 
give away his property, for if he gives away all he will make himself hated 
because of his heavy taxation. It \\’Ould be better to be regarded as mean, 
for a prince may be reproached for meanness, but he will be hated for his 
rapacity (Chap 1 6) . A prince should appear clement and not cruel in the 
eyes of subjects. "... A prince, so long as he keeps his subjects united 
and loyal, ought not to mind the reproach of cruelty, because with a few 
examples he will be more merciful than those who, through too much 
mercy, allow disorders to arise, from which foJIot\' murder or robbery, hr 
these are wont to injure the whole people, whilst those executions which 
originate with a prince offend the individual only" (Chap 17) 

Should a prince keep faith^ Machiavelli holds that it is laudable to do 
so. But conditions often make it impossible, for men as a rule are bad, 
laws are insufficient, and a prince must know how to treat his subjects as 
beasts as well as men "He who has knowm best how to employ the fox 
has succeeded best.” A prince, however, must disguise this fact “Ever}'- 
one sees what you are, and those few dare not oppose themselves to the 
opinion of the many, who have the majesty of the state to defend them, 
and in the actions of all men, and especially of princes, which it is not 
prudent to challenge, one judges by the result” (Chap 18) A prince 
should avoid being hated and despised Entrenched in the good will of his 
subjects, it is difficult for conspirators to overturn him (Chap 19). 
Machiavelli believes that rulers should labor to gam fame through 
patronage, showing favor to guilds and similar groups, and giving enter* 
tainments (Chap 21). They should take great care in choosing secretaries 
(Chap. 22) . Although they must rely upon the advice of councilors, that 
of flatterers must be shunned (Chap 23) Italian princes have lost their 
states because of their defective military, or because the nobility were 
hostile to them (Chap 24) . The twenty -sixth and final chapter contains a 
splendid appeal to Duke Lorenzo to act as liberator of Italy and drive the 
barbarians from the land 

The little treatise, Jhe j\Uirder of VtteUozo 2’itelli, referred to above, 
describes the manner in which Cesare Borgia slew the conspirators \vho 
plotted to rum him, and the methods employed by despots to secure 
control over territories CiisIrHcao C<is(r<Kr<iiii is a short biographical 
sketch of the tyrant of Lucca who died in 1328 Its accuracy is open to 
cnticism at almost every point, for the author arranged the facts to suit 
his ideas of how an ambitious tyrant should proceed It is, however, a 
valuable account of methods employed by despots of the time The Art 
of li’ar is a dialogue in seven books, a treatise on military methods and 
warfare as it was waged under the direction of a Renaissance prince In it 
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MachiaA elli had studied methods employed by other pnnces, especially 
Cesare Borgia He reduced his observations to some sort of system which 
u as to guide the new prince in his effort to secure control of Italy. Success 
and expediency are to be the sole entena of his actions. “A sagacious 
legislator of a republic, therefore, whose object is to promote the public 
good, and not his private interests, and who prefers his country to his own 
successors, should concentrate all authority in himself, and a wise mind 
will never censure anyone for having employed any extraordinary means 
for the purpose of establishing a kingdom or constituting a republic. It is 
well that, when the act accuses him, the result should excuse him, and 
when the result is good, as m the case of Romulus, it will always absolve 
him from blame ” Such a pnnee exemplifies the Renaissance conceptions 
of oirtu and terrifcilitci 

THE PROBUEM OF MANAGEMENT OF STATES ACCORD- 
ING TO MACHIAVELLI’S PR7^'C£ 

The Prince opens with a statement that hereditary pnncipalities are 
easy to control, but newly subjugated communities arc likely to be un- 
happy and seek a chance to throw off the yoke of their pnnee and conse- 
quently he expenences difficulties in retaining them (Chap 3) He is 
advised that there are only three courses open to him "The first is to rein 
them, the next is to reside there m person, the third is to permit them to 
live under their own laws, drawing a tnbute, and establishing therein an 
oligarchy which will keep it friendly to you" (Chap 5) It is difficult for 
pnnces who have suddenly nsen to the control of a state to maintain 
themselves, as the author shows from the careers of Francesco Sforza and 
Cesare Borgia (Chap 7) Often a pnnee must use “some wicked or 
nefarious ways” if he would secure temtory The career of Oliverotto 
who captured Fetmo is related at length Machiavelh learned from it that 
"in seizing a state, the usuq?er ought to examine closely into all those 
injunes which it is necessary to inflict and to do them all at one stroke so 
as not to have to repeat them daily, and thus by not unsettling men he will 
be able to reassure them and wm them to himself by benefits" (Chap 8). 

Having established himself, the pnnee must consider the question of 
armies Machiavelli knew from bitter experience that mercenary armies 
were dangerous because they might turn against the pnnee (Chap 12 ) 
Each state should recruit its soldiery from its population, for such a fight- 
ing force wnll be loyal (Chap 13) Pnnces ought to study warfare con- 
stantly and exclusively (Chap 14) Beginning with the sixteenth chapter, 
the author discusses how a pnnee should act toward subjects It is 
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NEW SOCIAL AND LITERARY FORMS 


7 HE CULTIVATION of the Cfcek and Latin classics and the stnvmg for 
exquisite and significant form and its acquisition found all manner of 
expression in Italian social, artistic, and intellectual life The humanist 
ideals invaded the vernacular Italian literature In innumerable ways they 
contributed to the transformation of deeply entrenched ideals and institu- 
tions which had come into existence as far back as the ele\ enth century. 

THE INTELLECTUAL POSITION OF 
RENAISSANCE WOMEN 

The position of Italian woman changed markedly during the Ctiiciue 
cento Although she had been greatly exalted in the romances of the 
Middle Ages, one should not be misled by the idealized pictures of 
Guine\ere and others. Women in feudal days \\'ere often treated with 
liberality but, as a rule, they remained subject to the limitations of their 
household tasks. Seventy too often characterized the Middle Ages, and 
the \Neaker sex received more than its share of \iolence Nevertheless it 
must be admitted that her position as v ife, mother, and homemaker must 
have elevated her in the estimation of all. 

The refined society of Renaissance Italy tended to make voman the 
equal of man, for the court life of the princes demanded that \soman 
assume a leading role. Since woman should be educated in the same 
347 
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Machiavelli gives his objections to condotlien and mercenary soldiers 
States should draw their fighting forces from their own population The 
author was sceptical about firearms for which there was some little 
justification because of their mechanical imperfections in 1500 

From his day to our own Machiavelli ’s conceptions have been discussed 
diversely None can deny the clanty of his thoughts and the lucidity of 
his exposition His penetrating insight places him above other writers of 
his age His objectivity is as great as that of Anstotle Some have criticized 
him for his views on military weapons and fortifications and have ascribed 
his ideas to lack of experience in these matters More serious is the com 
plaint about his disregard of simple moral considerations One instinc- 
tively disapproves of the idea that all political action is immoral and 
dictated solely by selfish interests But it must be borne m mind that 
Machiavelli described political life as he saw it with his own eyes To this 
there can be no objection Valid criticism can be made, however, of his 
idea of lifting the ruthless despots of his day into models of statecraft valid 
in all ages The conduct of a state must be elevated above simple expedi- 
ency and practical interest which is oblivious to all moral considerations 
But even at this point we must temper our criticism of Machiavelli's ideas 
by remembering that modem states are guided by self-interest and ex- 
pediency in which questions of moral and abstract rights have had all 
too little place To cnticize Machiavelli is not merely to explain Italian 
politics of the day, but also to criticize much of modern statecraft 
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nephew of Pope Sixtus IV, whose tyranny so antagonized his subjects that 
they sought to assassinate him. The castle of Forli was seized m 1487 
\shile Catherine’s husband was seriously ill, but she hurried to Forli, 
seized the rebel leader, and on the next day gave birth to a child Her 
husband was slain 7 years later, but she put dou-n the upnsing which had 
led to his death. Her second husband was assassinated at Forli (1495), 
and Catherine once more was able to crush the rebels with a vigor and 
circumspection that would have done credit to any man 
The freedom of the Renaissance also affected \somen courtiers There 
were a large number of these women who kncNV ho\v to turn their beauty 
and charm to profit. Some of them were acquainted with music and 
literature and read the ancient classics To win fax or with the men of the 
time, it xvas necessarj’ to employ the subtlest cunning Most famous of 
such courtiers was Cathenne of San Celso, or Impena as she was popu- 
larly called, who xvas able to ingratiate herself with many of the prominent 
figures of the time. A poet wittily dechred that "the p^s hax'e bestoxx-ed 
two great favors upon Rome- Mars gave her impenum over the world, 
but Venus gave Imperia to her*” She died In 1 5 1 1 The populaniy of such 
courtiers in Rome came to a close with the pontificate of Paul III (1534- 
1549) but continued to flounsh in Venice It assumed some interesting 
forms in that luxurious society which xx’as becoming impox’enshed because 
of the decline of its commercial life. Carpaccio's picture, the 7wo Courte 
sans, which shoxs's two of these xs’omen seated in a room, is an interesting 
study in costume and is to be vlexx'ed as a satire on the life of these people 
Family life in the upper classes of the Renaissance differed in many 
w’ays from that of the Middle Ages. The relations and life of a wealthy 
bourgeois family are illustrated in Leon Battista Alberti’s remarkable 
treatise. On the 7amdy. or 'DeUa 7amigUa. in four books, WTitten before 
1434. The first book explains the relation of parents to their sons and 
daughters, and vice versa. The second deals with marriage, and the 
rearing and education of children The role of the xvife is discussed — she 
is the queen of the household, managing the sen’ants and directing the 
family economy. The third book is devoted to finances Thrift, the great 
virtue of the bourgeoisie, is to be inculcated, and every honorable means 
should be used to increase one’s wealth The last book is concerned with 
friendship which is discussed from the point of view of financial, moral, 
and intellectual advantage; a lofty moral tone pervades the discussion. 
Many bourgeois families governed themselves according to such rules. 
Daughters xvere treated with great rigidity and were kept in seclusion, 
especially in Venice, as is shoxvn by the youthful experience of Bianca 
Capello (1548-1587), a daughter of the proud family of the Capelli, who 
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Cuidobaldo of Urbino, he spent much time at his court o\er which the 
duchess, Ehrabcth Gonzaga, and a number of other women presided 
Here Castiglionc began the composition of the CourUer m Italian in the 
form of a dialogue in which members of the court participate The author 
believes that the perfect courtier should be of noble birth mainly because 
of the practical advantages he would gam in the society of the Renaissance 
\\hich still accorded an important place to noblemen But the true courtier 
is made by character and intellect rather than by birth He must “have not 
only a wit and a comely person and countenance but also a certain grace 
and air that will make him at the first sight acceptable and loving unto 
who so bcholdeth him.” All sorts of personal manners and charactenstics 
are discussed in this connection. The perfect courtier should speak and 
write well, especially in the native Italian. Knowledge of literature is re- 
garded as a most important ornament, French noblemen being cnticized 
for their neglect of it and their preference for knightly exercises The 
perfect courtier should be skillful at arms and courageous in all situations 
These ideas show how far the humanist society of Italy had moved away 
from the conceptions of the Middle Ages 

RENAISSANCE MUSIC AND DRAMA 

Music naturally ftounshed in a society bent upon artistic refinement 
By the opening of the sixteenth centurj' remarkable progress had been 
made in Flanders from the Gregorian plain song, which was the common 
musical form of the Middle Ages. Flemish musicians, as we have seen, 
developed the use of the canon, a repetition of a melodic theme, and also 
counterpoint. The exclusive use of the plain song came to an end with the 
rise of polyphonic music which combined several voice parts Flemish 
musicians became famous and were in great demand, and Duke Fedengo 
of Urbino brought some of them to his court. Josqum des Pres (d. 1521), 
a native of Hainault, intrx>duced Flemish methods into Italy when he 
became a member of the papal choir. Two other Flemish masters, Adrian 
Willaert (d 1562) and Jacob Arcadelt (d. 1575), served as masters of 
the choir of St Mark’s in Venice. 

The Italians of the Renaissance made their first contnbutions to music 
by developing new instruments and perfecting orchestral music. The 
simple rebec ev’olved into the violin, and the old clavichord was trans- 
formed into the spinet and harpsichord; wind instruments also were 
developed and improved. Venetians w'ere especially fond of instrumental 
music which they considered a necessary part of their luxurious life. The 
pleasure which these people derived from music is revealed in pictures by 
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EPIC POETRY DURING THE RENAISSANCE 

Epic poetry likewise flourished. Pulci's "Ma^giore has been 

described as being a typical product of the Florentine bourgeoisie at the 
time of Lorenzo the Magnificent. The first knightly romance of the 
Renaissance, Boiardo’s Ori/iwdo Omtamorato (1486), written m the 
courtly society of Ferrara, was followed by Anosto’s Orlmido Jimoso in 
1515. Ludovico Anosto (d 1533) was bom in 1474 at Reggio in the 
Romagna. His father belonged to the nobility but lost the favor of his 
master, the duke of Ferrara Reared and educated in Ferrara, Ludovico 
came under the chivalnc influences which had fascinated Botardo Knight- 
hood was still surrounded with a halo of glory in spite of the fact that 
the bourgeois culture of the Renaissance really had no place for it Anosto 
determined to write in Vergilian style an epic depicting the glorious 
perfection of chivalry. 

Of loves and bdies, knights, and arms, ! sing, 

Of courtesies, and many a danng feat 

Torquato Tasso (1544-1595) followed in his footsteps. But his poem, 
Jerusakm Delivered, had a special purpose, for the Turk was pressing 
hard upon Chnstendom, and It seemed that Italy might become the arena 
of his military endeavors. The reform of Catholicism was in full progress 
during Tasso’s youth, and a more rigorous type of religious life was being 
developed among Italians Charles V ruled over many lands which formed 
a vast Catholic empire Small wonder that the younger men of these 
countries should conceive the idea of a universal Catholic culture in which 
Italian national aspirations were extinguished to further the political 
overlordship of Spain The old knightly epics had met with little favor at 
the hands of Renaissance churchmen Tasso spent some time at the court 
of Ferrara where chivalnc themes were popular and finally, after many 
wanderings, in 1581 produced his epic of the Crusades This masterpiece, 
which belongs to the age of Catholic Revival, deals with Chnstendom’s 
struggles against heretic and infidel. The Church is exalted as the only 
bond to unite all nations • 

Well would it be, [if in hannonious peace 
The Christian powers shonid ere again unite, 

With steed and ship dirir ravished spoils to seize, 

And for his theft the savage Turk requite], 

That they to thee should yield, in wisdom’s nght, 

The rule by land, or if it have more charms, 

Of the high seas, meanwhile, let it delight 
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Venetian masters such as Gioi^ione’s (or Titian's) !Music £esson, Qwrgi- 
OJie s Concert, and many Venetian ^tadoHuas accompanied by angels 
playing on instruments. Polyphonic music attained classic perfection at the 
hands of Giovanni da Palestrina (1520-1594), who was bom near Rome 
and spent most of his years m the papal choir. Palestrina belonged to the 
age in which piety once more became capable of expressing itself in the 
highest art His genuine religious sentiment was couched in the noblest 
devotional music, the 2iass of Pope ^larceltus being one of his great 
works The next stage in the evolution of music was the presentation in 
1594 of the first opera 

The drama was seculamtd dwnng the Renaissance The first step was 
taken in Florence when public festivals abandoned all direct connection 
with the Church These were the sucre reppteseniaziom, the first of which 
was entitled Abraham and Isaac Lorenzo the Magnificent’s St John and 
St Pau! belongs to this class The next step was taken by Poliziano in his 
Orfeo which was produced at the Mantuan court m 1471 It is the first 
play of a purely secular nature to be wntten m the vernacular Further- 
more, like Botticelli’s paintings of the 5pri«^l<me and the Birfb of Venus, 
its theme was drawn from classical pagan sources Next appeared the 
Commedia del Arte the themes of which were taken from popular life 
and which resemble in many respects the stones told by such novelists as 
Bandello and Masuccio The scenes are laid in the open squares of towns 
The female parts were taken by married women, procuresses, and women 
of loose morals, for, as young Italian girls were carefully guarded and 
might not appear unchaperoned, they could not take part in these 
comedies Male characters such as the resourceful servant, the parasite, 
the pander, and the helpless but conceited pedant became traditional 
Thus was created the secular comedy of the Renaissance Another form of 
this drama was the Commedia Erndila or Learned Comedy, the motifs 
and characters of which were drawn from classical themes Finally, the 
lyrical pastoral play was developed 

Theaters had disappeared dunng the decline of Roman civilization, 
even their use had been forgotten Medieval plays had been performed m 
the streets or squares But theaters were built again when the secular 
drama evolved, for the growth of fhe drama and the theatrical art neces- 
sitated more permanent places for the presentation of plays The new 
playhouses borrowed much from their classic predecessors The broad 
stage had walls on each side and at the back Five openings led to it, three 
from the back, and one from each side The theater of Vicenza, which was 
built according to the plans of the architect Andrea Palladio (d 1580), is 
the oldest extant example of these Renaissance theaters 
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Padua. Next he \%’as a guest at the court of Catherine Comaro, a Venetian 
lady who had become queen of Cyprus in 146S Her husband died, and, 
in HSO when Venice annexed her realm, she was gnen a pension and 
allowed to live in a castle at Asolo on the V'enetian mainland Here she 
kept a pett)' but bnlliant court in Renaissance fashion, and Bembo became 
its most brilliant member. His sojourn at Asolo is immortalized by a 
treatise called QU Molam or 7be People of Molo consisting of some 
discourses on the subjert of lo\e. TTie theme is treated according to the 
ideas of Plato on an exalted poetic plane far remo\ ed from base human 
passions. 

Bembo next entered the service of Duke &coIe of Ferrara to acquaint 
himself w ith diplomacj' A few years later, Ercole's son married Lucrezia 
Borgia (150!2), who at once became a sincere fnend of the courtly and 
polished scholar. This attachment continued after Bembo left Ferrara, and 
their correspondence forms a monument to Renaissance culture. Later, 
Bembo tarried at the court of Urbmo and figures in the conversations 
recorded in Castiglione’s Courtier He became papal secretary under Leo 
X, at whose court he %\'as a literary lion Dunng these years he carried on 
an extensive correspondence with most of the cultured ladies and gentle- 
men of the day. Upon Leo’s death, Bembo retired to Padua \i here he lived 
like a humanist, studying the ancient classics, cultis-ating a pure Latinity, 
and corresponding ssnth his many admirers He collected a library and a 
museum and, until 1539 \shen called to Rome by Pope Paul III, enjoyed 
life in the coimtiy' after the manner of PImy and other ancient Roman 
gentlemen. 

Although Bembo was eager to perfect himself in Latin, he was not 
blind to the beaut>’ and practical ^•alue of the Italian mother tongue He 
therefore disagreed with his humanist contemporaries who pedantically 
held that serious thought should be put forth only in Latin. His letters, 
\sritten in graceful Italian to many of the most prominent personages of 
the day, constitute a note^vorthy example of Renaissance culture. Bembo 
also ssTOte a treatise. On ibe^fotber 7on^ue {Vella Tolgar Ciugud), in 
which he extolled the use of the Tuscan s'emacular. He studied Petrarch 
closely, and his sonnets are models of linguistic and poetic purity. His 
passion for beaut}’ in language sras characteristic of the Renaissance, but 
it is his advocac}’ of the native Italian tongue %\hich gave him a special 
place among Italian humanists of the day. 

The novelists expressed the nch and s'ariegated life of the Renaissance 
better than any other group of wnteis. The tradition set by Boccaccio 
was continued by Francesco Sacchetti (1335—1410) x\ hose tales, although 
far less artistically rendered than Boccaccio's, nevertheless are important 
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To hear oiir verse nng with divine alarms, 

Rival to Godfrey, bear, and hearing, grasp thine arms 

Like Ariosto’s great epic, so too Tasso’s masterpiece opens with 
language and metric form inspired hy Vdpl s Aeneid 
1 sing the paous arms and Chief, who freed 
The Sepulchre of CJinst from thrall profane 
Much did he toil in thoi^ht, and much in deed; 
hfuch in the glorious enteipnse sustain, 

And hell in vain opposed him, and in vain 

Africa and Asia to the rescue poured 

Their mingled tnbes,— Heaven recompensed his pain, 

And from all (ruttless tallws of the sword, 

True to the Red Cross flag his wandering friends restored * 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE VERNACULAR IN 
RENAISSANCE LETTERS 

Pastoral prose and poetry were a characteristic product of the High 
Renaissance This type of literature sprang from many motives Love for 
nature, a strong note of the Italian Renaissance, was shown in the desire 
to build country villas, m the paintings of Benozzo Gozzoli and in the 
poetry of Lorenzo the Magnificent The humanist tone of this literature 
was bom of the classical revival Finally, the desire to live m an environ- 
ment of ideal beauty and perfection became a passion It was inevitable 
that writers should draw upon the poetic pnmitive purity and simplicity 
presented in Theocritus’ My/$ Vergd’s €clog«es, and Osids Slletnmor- 
phases Jacopo Sannazaro (1458-1530), who created this fashion, was 
bom in Naples, lived m a villa at Mei^ellma just outside the city, and 
was a favonte at the Neapolitan court He admired Petrarch and wrote 
Latin poems in Vergilian meter His Piscatory Eclogues which celebrated 
the life on the Neapolitan bay, won him instantaneous fame His Arcadia 
was even more important Wntten in elegant prose, it draws its inspira- 
tion from classical pastoral writings Groves, nymphs, satyrs, fauns, 
shepherds, flocks, gods, maidens, and amorous swains fill the picture, 
reminding one of the pastoral idyls pamted by Venetian masters 

Pietro Bembo (1470-1547) was perhaps the most brilliant of the 
humanists at the papal court under Pope Leo X Born of aristocratic 
Venetian parentage, he became a senator and filled a number of important 
offices While a mere lad he was taken by his father to Florence where 
he received a humanist education Later he studied at the University of 
- The 7efiis4Jrm BeUvered tr by J H Wiffeo, London, J857, pp 1-2 
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verses, letters, and a number of satirical plays in a pungent style not 
unlike that of Rabelais. He won the name "Scourge of Princes '' 

FURTHER CULTURAL FEATURES OF THE 
RENAISSANCE 

Academies, which were a typical feature of Renaissance intellectual life, 
were associations of humanists formed to discuss questions relating to 
classical lore. Such organizafwwis had not existed dunng the Middle Ages, 
for the universities were too conservative to become leaders in the new 
humanist culture. To Cosimo de’ Medici belongs the honor of forming the 
first of these academies, the Platonic Academy, and others were organ- 
ized, among them the Neapolitan, Roman, and many of minor repute 
These learned societies served as models for similar institutions tn other 
lands. 

Libraries, like academies, also were an indispensable part of the Renais- 
sance scholarship Dunng the Middle Ages men had made collections of 
books, but these were mostly in monasteries and cathedrals and, needless 
to state, were designed to ser\'e theological and religious interests Some 
medieval princes also made collections of books. But the great age of 
book collecting opened with (he revival of classical learning The famous 
collections of Cosimo de’ Medici and others have been descnbed In 
previous chapters These libraries catered to the intellectual needs of men 
interested m secular learning and for that reason were a peculiar feature 
of Renaissance life. There also were librarians, for example, Vespasiano 
da Bisticci (1421-1498), author of the famous £n>es o/7fhistrioi« Jlfen 0 / 
the Ceiiiiiry, was employed by a number of princes to collect books 
for them Museums and art gallenes likewise became numerous during 
this age Princes and wealthy townsmen collected fragments of classical 
art and the pictures and statuary of great contemporary masters The 
ijroltfl of Duchess Isabella of Mantua became famous in Italy, and the 
pictures of Cozzoli and Botticelli and the statues of Donatello and Ver- 
rocchio purchased by the Medici have since become the bases of the 
great art collections of Florence 

Religion naturally was deeply influenced by the great social changes of 
the age. The upper bourgeoisie strove for temporal pleasures and secular 
satisfaction The traditional asceticism which had dominated their fore- 
fathers seemed antiquated and people became indifferent to religion. 
Pagan classical influences led many to adopt a purely secular view of life 
and morality. Poggio Bracciolmi, Lorenzo Valla, Pomponio Leto, and 
other humanists cared nothing for the austere Christian morality practiced 
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m former times by St Francis The cult of beauty and Platonic studies 
seemed to satisfy the deeper sentiments of the Afcdiccan circles of 
Florence But these influences did not permeate all classes, for since 
Renaissance culture \%as the culture of the sscll to do bourgeoisie and 
nobility and therefore was aristocratic, little of the paganism and secu- 
lanty of the upper classes passed to the masses who remained faithful to 
the traditional teaching of their fathers Some of the upper classes, like 
Savonarola, Iikew isc maintained their loyalty to Christian principles 
Gardening attracted much interest during the Renaissance In earlier 
ages monasteries and castles had their own gardens, and wealthy towns- 
men often constructed pleasure gaixlens adfoming their houses But with 
the development of a more ample life during the Renaissance, people 
began to dream of better things I tne for the country led to the budding 
of villas, and the construction of gardens bccanic a matter of course The 
Medici in Florence, the Este in Ferrara, and lesser persons shared in this 
enthusiasm 

The study of classical writmus, espcciall> those of Pliny, rcMvcd many 
ancient ideas, and architecture and gardenme were thus peculiarly related 
during the Renaissance Leon Battista Alberti was the first to apply 
ancient ideas to gardening The Villa Quarrachi near Florence was 
adorned with a garden laid out, in part at least, by him This significant 
example of the new art had three pcrgolav and a number of open paths 
with latticework on either side covered with vines and white roses The 
garden was exposed to passers by instead of being shut off by a stone 
wall as is often done in modem gardens Its plan was geometrical and 
called for circles and semicircles made with laurel, citron, and yew with 
interw’oven branches There were porticoes, grottoes, pots with flow ers, 
paths bordered with clipped box, streams, cascades, and cypress trees 
Fruit trees were relegated to the family garden Such villas and gardens 
were plentiful around Florence, at least until 1527 when the invading 
armies of Charles V destroyctl many of them The villa of the Este at 
Tivoh near Rome became especially famous Botanical gardens also 
became common, the first one being laid out in 1 545 at the University of 
Padua 

Increase in urban population and the general improvement of the 
artvstve of despots avvd svileis demanded better city planning Terwns 
had grown up during the Middle Ages, usually without planning A few 
constructed according to geometneal plan did exist in Italy, but they 
owed this feature to the fact that they had been founded during the 
Roman Empire or earlier Thus Palermo and Syracuse had streets crossing 
each other at right angles This was ako true of the most ancient part of 
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Florence, a city which had begun as a Roman camp But in most cases 
tov.'ns grew up around market places, near nvers, or along roads leading 
to bridges. Streets were crooked, narrow, crow ded, often impassable, and 
the population was huddled into narrow quarters 

Italian cities of the Renaissance were noted for their beauty, for princes 
often sought to improve them by straightening and paving streets, laying 
out parks, and decorating squares with splendid buildings Pius II beauti- 
fied the great square of Corsignano with a series of magnificent early 
Renaissance buildings (about H60) which give a good conception of 
what ambitious builders of the time sought to accomplish Nicholas V 
and other popes embellished Rome bj' laying out new streets, clearing 
away slums, building bridges, and drawing up plans for beautifying the 
city around the Vatican In general, new sections added to towns were 
more or less geometrical in arrangement, the streets were wider, and open 
squares more numerous Many towns developed a body of sanitary 
regulations. Quarantines were established in Venice This city also 
beautified its great square and removed unsightly structures and the public 
latnnes. Toward the close of the Q«frttrwe«fo the Venehan piarza had 
assumed the appearance VNhich it has m Bellini’s picture, 7he Procession 
of Corpus ChrisU, and still has 

Furniture evolv'ed rapidl}' as the w-ealth of toimsmen increased The 
people of the earlier Middle Ages possessed few articles of furniture The 
most important was the chest or coffer, a bov-like affair made of heavy 
boards held m place by carapaces of ironwork To keep the vvood dry, it 
w'as customary to raise the chest from the floor by the addition of side- 
pieces. Development of the art of joinery and of the use of panels changed 
the character of these chests They became lighter and stronger and 
were covered with carved decoration Such chests were made m many 
sizes and were devoted to all sorts of purposes such as beds, w’ardrobes, 
repositories for manuscripts or for kitchen utensils. From this type of 
furniture developed many articles of Renaissance furniture, such as cup- 
boards, credences, tables, buffets, and trunks, although tables were not 
common except for eating Desks for reading and writing were developed 
Verj' large heavy benches accommodating a number of people were 
placed along the wail The medieval chair was a rough bench made of a 
heavy piece of wood w'lth endpieces The chair evolv'ed out of the coffer 
A small chest with raised sidepreces for arm rests and a higher backpiece 
was used as a chair and was the ancestor of a numerous progeny. Beds 
were rude affairs, they were covered with a canopy and surrounded by 
heavy draperies to keep out the cold in the drafiy halls and houses of the 
Middle Ages 
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The crtssoiii or bndal chests, which were naturally popular, especially 
in Florence, were coffers which stood on the floor or were raised slightly 
by supports at the comers The panels on some of them were painted or 
carsed by some of the great masters of the Renaissance and decorated 
with scenes from sacred, secular, and sometimes classical literature. The 
w as a Florentine bench made from a chest The pnncipal chair 
of the house, reserved for the master at festive occasions, and called the 
Iroiio was a stately chair with a lai^e backpiccc Credences, a sanety of 
sideboard, came into general use Those of Florence had two drawers, 
those of Siena three Great cupboards were made Clasichords and 
Virginals or spinets were dicsts m which musical apparatus was placed 
Mirrors were developed in Venice 

Ornament employed in Renaissance furniture differed greatly from its 
predecessor, for Gothic masters used straight edges or foltacc, fruits, and 
flowers However, these disappeared, and a variety of conventional and 
geometric designs were created, drawn for the most part from classical 
models The most usual of these were the bead and pearl ornaments, the 
bay leaf garland, and various fret patterns In moldings, the egg and dart, 
tongue and dart, and egg and leaf with its many variations were em- 
ployed Furniture makers vverc strongly influenced by architects, often 
copying facades of buddings The Venetians, who borrowed ideas from 
the Levant and lands beyond, exerted much influence on ornament Rich 
decoration was admired, especially gesso and veftosiim work Marquetry 
and veneering were employed Such mlaid work appealed to the luxunous 
taste of the time and consequently became popular 
Plain ceramic ware gave place to more artistic products The word 
faience is said to be derived from Faenra, a chief center of the manufac- 
ture of earthenware Majolica ware, which appears to have onginated in 
Romagna and adjacent parts, w-as made of clay with a white surface on 
which designs were painted It became a genuine work of art at the 
opening of the Giiqiieceiito Lustcred majoUca also was produced The 
high degree of excellence attained m the manufacture of this ware assured 
Italian makers a rAady market for thcir products both in Italy and abroad 
Increase in luxiW and improvement in taste arc further illustrated by 
the increased use rtf forks in eating It was customary’ m earlier mediev'al 
times to convey tsod to the mouth with the fingers, but during the 
Cmquecenio forks vVith two and later three prongs came into general use, 
first in Venice and tl\en in other Italian towns 



Chapter 23 


SCIENTIFIC INVENTION AND 
THOUGHT 


/T LTHOUCH THE Age of the Renaissance made significant progress in 
science and technology, it must not be asstrmed, as has often been 
done, that this period uniquely marked the beginning of scientific and 
technological actn-ity \»'hich m some way u-as effectuated by the “re- 
cover)’” of ancient Creek and Latin codices This idea must no\v be 
abandoned or, at least modified, for it appears certain that late medieval 
scientific practices in many respects equalled those of the later Greeks 
and Romans This may be said to be the case also of medieval technologi- 
cal progress 

THE SiGNfFICANCE OF LEONARDO DA VINCI 
IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

Humanists who devoted their energies to the study of classical authors 
were not able to make much progress m science, for their exclusive culti- 
vation of literary studies often made them so piedantic that they believed 
the sum of learning consisted in aping the ancient classics and imitating 
the style of Cicero. Grammar, prosody, and s)Titax became ends in them- 
selves Thus humanists in their revolt against the scholasticism of the 
closing Middle Ages fell under the suthonty of the classics. They were 
unable to appreciate the need of a fresh study of nature, nor did they 
realize the significance of the geographical discoveries of Vasco da Gama 
and his successors. They did not approve of the new printing presses 
which made possible the mechanical multiplication of the texts of their 
beloved classical authors, but preferred the ancient and laborious method 
of making copies by hand. 

Scientific progress m the Renaissance was, to a large extent, the work 
of practical men who were required to face the concrete facts of life 
Original minds found opportunity to answer questions which demanded 

36t 
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power of the Church to put down heretical teachings had greatly in- 
creased in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, partly because of the 
growing perfection of ecclesiastical organization and partly because 
secular states accepted canon law as the law of the land But while 
the power to repress heresy and magic gained ground, the clergy did not 
increase in the effectiveness of their spintual ivork Many of them re- 
mained deficient in theological training, feeble in devotion to their pnestly 
functions, and too concerned with worldly matters 
Such was the virility of the belief in witches that when lay influences 
began to dominate the life and thought of western Europe, a regular cult 
of witchcraft grew up. It was thought by many that God was the creator 
of all things beneficent, so the devil. His opposite, possessed a corre- 
sponding power over evil Small wonder that the people called upon the 
devil to aid them against their enemies, real or fanned' The worship of 
the evil one was earned on in many communities by groups of witches 
or warlocks, called covens. Witches were active agents of the de%'il They 
conducted meetings known as sabbats, to which they ^^ere said to fly 
through the air on broomsticks. In their ritual there were singing, dancing, 
and ceremonies in which the devil, as either a man or an animal, prefera* 
bly a goat, was worshiped wnth disgusting rites. Witches possessed all 
sorts of power to do extraordinary' things. They could cause rain or hail, 
blight fields or make them fertile, cause babes to be stillborn, and make 
invalids of children. Strange sexual irregularities occurred, such as the 
union of men with succubae and xs'omen with jncubi. The offspring was 
half dcril, half human. Pacts with the devil were commonly made, it was 
alleged. 

TTiese ralgar practices were opposed to the Catholic faith, and church- 
men became frightened at the prevalence of this cult. Hence Church 
tribunals would condemn warlocks, and the secular arm would apply a 
fitting penalty’ Pope Innocent VllI (14S4-H93!) issued his famous bull 
5ummis Desiderflnles in 1484, condemning the practice of vt-itchcraft 
especially in Rhenish Germany and adjacent lands. 

The pope and the medieval Church did not create the great viitchcraft 
delusion as some books imply, nor is this bull a dogmatic statement about 
witchcraft }4e merely moved id pul an end to something which had 
existed a long time and was growing in intensity. Tvv’O Dominicans, Jacob 
SprcngCT and Henry Kramer, w ere appointed inquisitors and produced a 
remarkable book about witchcraft called 7he 71 itcliej' Jfumirer (14S7), 
the classic treatment on the subject and the source of many later works. 
It is a bulky compendium divided Into three pans, the first dealing with 
the agents of witchcraft, the second showme the methods employed by 
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V. Itches in their nefarious work, and the third setting forth the judicial 
steps in combating the evif Witchcraft was regarded as a crime by the 
state To league with man’s archenemy, the devil, deserved severe punish- 
ment Torture tsas regularly invoked m continental Europe, and the rack 
was employed in England Condemned witches were strangled, hanged, 
beheaded, and their bodies cast into the fire, often they were burned 
alive 

It IS probable that more people were burned for alleged relations with 
the devil and his minions than for heresy The theory and practice of 
witchcraft had been developed into a carefully organized doctrine, but its 
errors soon provoked critiasm Cornelius Agnppa of Nettesheim (1486- 
1554), a peculiar genius ready to test all things, adopted the occult 
thought of the day and m 1531 wrote an encyclopedic survey of it Four 
years before this he had published another work in which he condemned 
all knowledge as worthless He also was sceptical toward prevalent ideas 
about witchcraft and in J5J9 hid a woman so that she could not be found 
by her accusers The public was so incensed at his conduct that he had 
to retire from public office 

John Weyer (1515-1588), bom in the duchy of Brabant, adopted the 
scepticism of his master Agnppa and developed an elaborate explanation 
of the phenomena of witchcraft He taught that certain disorders pnmarily 
of a mental nature produced visions, illusions, and madness, and that 
people suffenng from such maladies easily submitted to diabolical sug- 
gestion Weyer's ideas are set forth in his On the 3IIusio»ts of Demons 
mid on Jncanlalious mid Poisoners (1563) 

The physician, John Schenck (1530-1598), continued Weyer's work, 
arguing that the manifestations of witchcraft were hallucinations and that 
people possessed of demons were physically deranged Finally, Frederick 
Von Spee (1591-1635), a Jesuit, took up these and similar arguments 
But such new ideas ran counter to the fixed beliefs of lawyers, statesmen, 
and common people Prosecution of witches continued throughout the 
sixteenth century and only died out at the close of the eighteenth 

SOME FAMOUS MEDICAL MEN OF THE RENAISSANCE 

Ambroise Pare (1517-1590), a self educated man, became famous m 
medicine Bom of poor parents, be received his first instruction from a 
barber surgeon, later «omg to Pans where he spent 3 years m the Hotel- 
Dieu, a famous medieval hospital Instruction in the traditional medical 
lore soon pro\ed inadequate in his estimation He was surgeon to the 
army of Francis 1 on the occasion of the latter's Third War (1536-1538) 
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against Charles V. It was customary to cauterize wounds by pouring 
boiling oil into them, and Pare followed this practice with the wounded 
men at the capture of Turin; 

At last my oil ran short, and I has forced instead thereof to apply a diges 
live made of the yolJ. of eggs, oil of roses, and turpentine In the night 1 
could not sleep in quiet, feanng some default in not cauterizing, that 1 should 
find the wounded to hhom 1 had not used the said oil dead from the poison 
of their wounds, which made me nse very early to visit them, where beyond 
my expectation I found that those to whom I had applied my digestive me 
dicament had but little pain, and their wounds without inflammation or 
swelling, having rested fairly wcB that night, the others, to whom the boiling 
oil was used, 1 found fevensh, with great pain and swelling about the edges 
of the wounds Then 1 resolved never more to bum thus cruelly poor men 
With gunshot wounds ' 

"See how I learned to treat gunshot wounds, not by books," were 
Park’s words He wrote several treatises and invented a large number of 
medical instruments. He won fame as a successful surgeon, especially 
from his work with the wounded at the siege of Metz (1553) He had 
many enemies who, jealous of his successes, complained that he did not 
know Latin or Greek. His reply to these detractors was the publication of 
his remarkable JoHrweyjiH DtperseVlaces. written in French 
Paracelsus (1'}93-J541) also was a self-taught man whose services to 
medicine were of great importance. He was bom near Zurich, learned 
medicine from hts father, studied in Ferrara where he look a degree 
(1515), traveled far and wide, and accumulated a vast amount of knowl- 
edge. He spent some time in the establishments of the Fuggers in the 
Tyrol and learned much about diseases among miners. 1 Ic had not the 
slightest respect for authority, and believed that first-hand study of 
phenomena was better than repeating the opinions of Galen and his 
successors He paid no attention to tradittonal scientific literature and 
even neglected Latin so that be could not express himself in that Jancuage, 
an unpardonable defect m the ^'cs of his scientific contemporaries 
The time had come to break with traditional teachings which were 
woefully inadequate, and Paracelsus’ tempestuous attacks on pedantic 
methods prosed significant. Appointed professor of medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Basel and physician to the city of Basel in 1527, he began to 
lecture from his own cxpcnencc and not from (he traditional authorities. 
On one occasion he publicly burned the books of Calcn and other 
masters, to the great consternation of bi> competitors. JJis disrespect for 
* A f'tri, J-ntrneyt !•> fAreri PLKfi (lUnird CU<i o) .VX.XWf, { I. 
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philosophy and held that the soul died v.ith the dissolution of the body 
Students of science at the University of Padua and such neighbonng 
schools as Ferrara and Bologna th® became active in the cnticism of 
traditional ideas about nature and immortahty. 

Girolamo Fracastoro (147S>-1553), bom in Verona, was a product 
of the school of Alexandrists. Emphasizing the naturalism of Anstotle, he 
became an avowed experimenter and took deep interest in all scientific 
problems. He wrote Syphilis sn-'e ife ^torbo Q/iiJico, a poem descnbmg 
the epidemic of sj’philis u'hich brohe out in Naples during the sojourn of 
Charles VllI in 1494 and 1495. The origin of this disease is wrapped in 
mystery. Some contemporaries held that it had been introduced from 
America by the sailors of Columbus Most likely, however, it ivas 
common throughout the Middle Ages, but suddenly became more 
virulent than ever. It spread rapidly in all le\'els of society and was 
vanously called the "French disease," "the Neapolitan pox,” or the 
"Italian disease.” The word "syphilis,” coined by Fracastoro, was adopted 
universally Fracastoro also wrote a book on contagions which summed 
xtp knowledge on this subject and revealed the scientific lucidity of the 
author’s thinking. He cntictzed the elaborate explanations of the move- 
ments of the planets by means of epic>'cles and eccentric circles, thus 
paving the way for the heliocentric theory. He also studied geography, 
and was the first scholar to use the word "pole ” 

VESALIUS’ CONTRIBUTION TO ANATOMY 
The publication of Andreas Vesalius’ Seven Books on ihe Structure of 
the Tiuman 3ody in 1543 laid the foundations of modem anatomy, 
Vesalius (1514-1564), a Fleming, was bom in Brussels and studied at 
Louvain, Paris, and Padua. From the first he was keenly interested in 
anatomy and quite properly believed that the only way to understand the 
human body was to study at first hand the structure of its parts. This 
idea today is a commonplace, but tn Vesalius’ youth anatomy was not 
studied vs-ith the thoroughness v^hich is necessary if it is to be the basis of 
medical therapy. Vesalius spent some time in the Venetian hospital of the 
Theatines and at the University of Padua, from which he received a 
degree in 1537 and was appomted to teach surger>’. His book contained 
a large number of drav\ings, carefully made after onginal specimens and 
executed by the best technical skill of the day. When finished, the world 
possessed for the first time since antiquit)' a complete anatomical treatise 
illustrating minutel)* and accurately the human form Its apj;ie3r3rtce 
marked a milestone in medical progress. The school of Padua continued 
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to lead in medical science Vesalius was succeeded by Fallopius (1523- 
1562) who ^von fame from his studies of the ovaries, vagina, placenta, 
and auditory and glossopharyngeal nerves. The Fallopian tubes were 
named after him His pupil, Fabncius (1537-1619), made great progress 
in the study of the \asomotor system and was the teacher of William 
Harvey (1578-1657), the most significant medical authority of modern 
times next to Vesalius His book. On tbeSMoIioii of ibe [Heorf and Blood 
(1628), demonstrated the circulation of the blood 

COPERNICUS’ REVOLUTION IN CELESTIAL 
MECHANICS 

Ever since classical antiquity the people had believed that the sun 
revolved around the earth and that the earth was stationary The eye 
appeared to confirm this idea And Claudius Ptolemy of Alexandria m 
the second century a d had summed up Creek scholarship in astronomy 
and so determined the thought on this point of subsequent generations on 
mathematics, geography, and astronomy His great treatise, an encyclo- 
pedia in thirteen books, was called the QreM Synthesis 

Like Anstotle, Ptolemy accepted the theory of a ''geocentnc" rather 
than a ‘ helioccntnc" universe He assumed that the seven bodies or 
planets — moon. Mercury, Venus, sun. Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn — move 
around the static rotund earth But this homocentnc theory could not 
explain why these bodies ' wandered ’ now nearer, now farther away 
Ptolemy proposed a theory to explain this phenomenon He suggested, as 
had some earlier astronomers, that such planets might be moving m 
epicyclica! paths When this speculation failed to allow for the great 
divergences in the paths of the “wanderers" of planets, Ptolemy proposed 
the theory of "eccentric" circular paths, suggesting that planets traveled 
along the path of off center circles, which might explain why at times they 
appeared nearer than at other times Curiously, jt never occurred to him 
or to any of his followers for over a thousand years to calculate planetary 
movements on the basis of an elliptical tract This, the correct solution, 
was first offered by Johann Kepler (d 1630) 

Nicholas Copernicus (1473-1543) was bom m Thom and studied m 
Cracow, Bologna, and Padua He entered the service of the Church but 
continued his work in science He was sceptical about the geocentric 
system of the universe as tai^ht m every school in Christendom and 
decided m favor of the heliocentric dieoiy which had been advanced by 
Pythagoras but had been eclipsed by Ptolemy Aquinas, however, pre- 
ferred the Anstotelian theory For a tunc Copernicus said little about his 
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ideas and discoveries, but finafiy allowed his treatise, Oh the Kevolulions 
of Ce!es(ial Bodies, to be published in 1543, In it Copernicus taught that 
the earth revolved on its avis and desCTibed a circular orbit around the 
sun, the immobile center of the system, the other planets also circled 
around the sun. Copernicus thus broke completel)' with current concep- 
tions but not entirely with the old views, for he still clung to the idea of 
circular orbits in the new ^stem Nevertheless, it was an epoch-making 
discovery, for by disproving the theory that the planets move in circular 
orbits around the earth, Copernicus robbed astrology of its traditional 
foundations. Hts ideas were not accepted at first, however Although Pope 
Paul 111 approved his theories, the Church, especially dunng the Catholic 
Revival, was suspicious of everything which seemed to contradict 
Biblical teaching Most Protestant theologians, wedded to the idea that 
the Bible was verbally inspired in every phrase and word, refused to 
accept the theory, or ignored it. 

AN AGE OF NEW INVENTIONS 

Map-making made considerable progress at the hands of Gerhard 
Kremcr or Mercator (1512-1594), a Rcming who devoted his life to the 
study of geography Accurate maps of the w-orld became a burning neces- 
sity, as knowledge about it expanded through the daring of explorers 
The old porlolatii of Mediterranean sailors were inadequate and the 
methods employed m drawing them wholly inaccurate when applied to 
the newly discovered lands. Fracastoro suggested that the earth's crust 
could be accurately represented on a flat surface, and Mercator finally 
succeeded m doing this (1569). His map of the world was drawn on a 
cylinder on which were made lines of latitude parallel to the etjuator and 
lines of longitude at right angles to it. The greater accuracy attained by 
Mercator’s method made possible the development of atlases which dis- 
played the whole surface of the earth. During the closing years of his life 
Mercator prepared his monumental atlas which appeared in its completed 
form in 1595. Thus cartography began to catch up with explorations. 

Inventions and scientific processes arc of great moment in the history 
of martAtncf. Sjcfirao/crcAmsrytntentfonfrjs produced profound changes 
in economic, social, political, and cultural life. Our modem culture is 
made possible by the bcwildenng array of inventions which we see at 
every hand. The age of the Renaissance boasts a number of such inven- 
tions and new scientific processes Before HOO mines were little more 
than pits like wells and were crudely worked. Soon, however, hoisting 
pumps were Invented in order to drain water from the deeper wells; adits 
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or lateral horizontal shafts were developed, and bonng machines came 
into existence Improved windlasses, composed of endless chains with 
buckets attached, were invented Blast furnaces were built Ere long 
someone produced the new amalgam process for reducing silver ore, an 
invention which made possible more effective exploitation of the Bolivian 
silver mines Such new processes stimulated the mining industry of central 
Europe and poured great wealth into the coffers of the Fuggers and other 
capitalists George Agncola (1494-1555), a practical man who was well 
acquainted with the mining industry of Germany, wrote a treatise on 
metallurgy entitled On ^letaJs He described the practice of subjecting 
cast iron to intense heat in the presence of some oxidizing substances and 
of frequent stirring m order to produce wrought iron This process of 
‘ puddling” became important 

There also were many improvements m shipping, military weapons, 
clocks, and implements But the most remarkable invention of the Renais- 
sance was pnntmg, which made possible the rapid and cheap multiplica- 
tion of books The new process of printing made it possible for a much 
larger number of the cultivated townsmen to secure the works of 
humanists Dunng the first half-century of the printing industry it is 
estimated that about 40,000 editions were produced The appearance of 
so many books undermined the dominance of the universities and their 
traditional thought, and substituted for them the more vital ideas of 
writers who could not find expression m the schools As the appeal of the 
new humanist culture was addressed to a wider public than in the Middle 
Ages, books in the vernacular became more numerous than ever and the 
sway of Latin as sole medium of thought ended Pamphleteering increased 
m importance New religious ideas were rapidly disseminated, thus con- 
tnbuting matenally to the nse of Protestantism 

THE INVENTION OF PRINTING 

The story of the invention of printing is a complicated one Books had 
been written on parchment during the earlier Middle Ages, but paper, a 
cheaper medium, became common during the fourteenth century m the 
Mediterranean area whence it spread to other lands Although parchment 
was sometimes used in pnntmg, paper soon won great favor. Thus the 
history of the paper industry is closely bound up with that of pnntmg 
Little IS known about the development of printers' mk This is an im- 
portant subject because ordinary wntmg ink cannot be used in pnntmg 
Great obscunty enshrouds the early histoiy of pnntmg, and many legends 
have sprung up such as the bebef that the art was initiated by Lawrence 
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Coster of Haarlem (d. between 1435 and 1440). This story has been 
shown to be a myth. There also is much misunderstanding about the 
nature of Gutenberg’s work. 

The invention of printing was achieved by a gradual process of perfec- 
tion until the famous Bibles with thirty-six and forty-nvo lines on a page 
were produced. The first step in this evolution perhaps is represented by 
the block prints which appeared early In the fifteenth century and ivhich 
were simple pictures of saints with a few w'ords added Soon more 
elaborate pictures appeared. Several pages of block prints were put 
together to form such simple books as the ^Unor of ’Bumaii Snlvofioii and 
the Bible of the Poor in which pictures supplemented with brief texts ap- 
peared. It was not long before printing from movable type was developed, 
but little is known in detail about the evolution of this process It is 
certain that movable type was used at least as early as 1448 According to 
tradition John Gensfleisch, called Gutenberg, contributed much to it Grad- 
ually the mechanical process was perfected and Gutenberg’s Bible with 
pages of thirty-six lines and Peter Schaffer’s and John Fust’s with forty- 
two lines which appeared in 1546 mark the culmination of the invention 
The city of Mainz has always been regarded as the home of printing, but 
It is possible that such centers as Strasbourg and Lyon may have con- 
tributed something to the development of this art Whatever uncertainties 
may exist about the origin of printing, it Is evident that this invention was 
the most important mechanical art yet produced for the diffusion of 
thought. 

PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT IN THE RENAISSANCE 

TTiere was a considerable body of philosophic thought in Italy during 
the Age of the Renaissance. The populanty of Aristotelian teaching in 
Europe, so notcviorlhy a feature of the thirteenth century, continued 
throughout the QiinUroceiilo and the CtH{|Meceiito. Each of its three forms 
— Thomism, Ockhamtsm, and Scotism — ^vsere widely influential. Tho- 
mism was especially influential during the Catholic Re\ival in Spain. 
Thomas de Vio (1468-1534), or Cajetan, was a rcno%s*ned commentator 
on r?te works of 'r?Krmas Aquims of wfiose philosophy he possessed 
complete maslc/y. Ockhamism, which denied the e.xistcnce of universal, 
also was influential, especially during the Reformation, and Scotism 
flounshed in sixteenth-century’ Spain. Aserroism had its desotecs, espe- 
cially at Padua who taucht that there w'as but one immortal intellect in 
man. But there was another school of Aristotelianism In Padua — that 
which taught that there was no hmnoftal intellect m man at all. Chief 
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among those who held this doctnne was Pietro Pomponazzi (1462-1525), 
a Mantuan who exerted wide influence 
But there also were some humanists who opposed Ansfode, among 
them especially Lorenzo Valla (1407-1457) who may be regarded as a 
Renaissance radical He disliked the subtle distinctions of Anstotehanism, 
and especially those of mediesal Scholasticism, which he regarded as 
barbarous sophistry He held that rhetoric was superior to logic and an 
instrument of deeper insight Philosophically, he sympathized with the 
ideas of the Stoics and Epicureans He expressed his literary humanist 
predilections in his Sle^ances of the Calin Language, his philosophic 
preferences m his Oh Plenswre His sharply critical skill was demonstrated 
in his attack on the Doiialioii of CoiisIaHtme, which he showed to be a 
forgery 

Platonic, or rather Neoplatonic, philosophy had a long history dunng 
the Middle Ages St Augustine had shown hts obligation to Platonic 
thought, and m this he was followed by such thinkers as John Scotus 
Erigena, Bonaventura, Roger Bacon, and to some extent Nicholas Cusanus 
(1401-1464) w’ho also owes much of his thought to the followers of 
medieval Anstotehanism His basic idea W'as that a great diversity of 
opposites existed, for example, matter and form, potentiality and 
actuality, motion and rest, essence and existence, all of which ultimately 
have their higher unity in Cod We discover this unity by realizing that 
God, being infinite, is the object of our finite intellects The things we 
predicate of God apply to Him m a manner that transcends our knowl- 
edge To know Him we proceed negatively, ignorantly as it were, hence 
the title Docta IguoranUa of one of Cusanus’ greatest books Philosophi- 
cally and in other respects he was a link between the thought of the 
Middle Ages and that of the new age we call the Renaissance 

Florentine humanists took an active interest in Neoplatonic thought 
This was natural, for as early as 1396 Chrysoloras had begun to lecture 
on the Creek tongue in the University of Florence Later, a kindred Greek 
spirit, John Argyropoulos (d 1486) took his place Cosimo de' Medici 
encouraged Greek studies by setting an ever active example Under the 
inspiration of the noted Creek author, John Gemisthos Plethon (d 1 464) , 
who ad\Dcated Platonic rather than Aristotelian or Scholastic thought, 
CosiiTio ejfabJjshed the Plaion/c Aesdemy composed of men interested in 
discussing the problems of philosophy from a Platonic point of view The 
Council of Florence (1438-1445), called to settle Church questions 
between the Latin and Greek Churches, also stimulated interest in 
Platonic thought. The Greek, John Bessarton (1395-1472), also a note- 
worthy scholar, came to take part m the proceedings Before many years 
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Florence produced a Greek scholar of her own in the person of Marsiglio 
Ficino (1433-1499) who advocated a Platonic interpretation of Chns- 
tianity rather than an Aristotelian (or Scholastic) Among Ficino’s noted 
followers was John Pico della Mirandola (1463-1494) w'ho kne^v Creek, 
Latin, and Hebrew and believed that Creek and Jewish thought could 
be combined in a system of Platonic Christianity These ideas, although 
they exerted some influence, howex'er, had little success as far as religion 
was concerned. 

Besides these advocates of Platonic and Anstotehan thought, there 
w’ere a number of other Italians who de\'eloped systems of naturalism, 
usually materialism A Milanese physician and mathematician, Girolamo 
Cardano (d 1 576 ) , was the hrst to lay do\vii the principles of naturalism 
He was follow'ed by Bernardino Telesio (d 158S) who developed an 
empirical method of investigating nature and taught that the universe 
sprang from three pnnciples matter, heat, and cold Francesco Patnzzi of 
Dalmatia (d. 1597 ) imparted to this kind of thinking the metaphysics of 
pantheism Giordano Bruno of Nola ( 1548 - 1600 ) developed a completely 
pantheistic system of the universe which he claimed to be infinite As 
there could be no two infinites, he declared that God was identical w ith 
the universe, which was pantheistic Later, Thomaso Campanello (d 
1639 ) followed in the footsteps of Telesio and his school But, starting 
from the view that God is shown in nature as if in a minor, he obvious!}' 
was inspired by the Neoplatonic school His naturalism like that of Bruno 
later w'as to find a link w ith the philosophic thought of the eighteenth 
century 



Chapter 24 


economic and geographic 

REVOLUTION 


HE ACE of the Renaissance wtnessed two great and sudden revolu- 
^ tions m geographical knowledge The first of these was due to the 
opening by Vasco da Gama of the sea route around the Cape of Good 
Hope to India, and the second was the discoscry of vast lands beyond the 
Atlantic Ocean These two events which occurred in the last decade of 
the fifteenth century in the course of time entailed such extraordinary 
consequences in political, economic, and scientific activity that they may 
fittingly be regarded as marking the close of the Middle Ages and the 
opening of the Modem Age 

CONSTANTINOPLE AS A WORLD MART 
ITS ASIATIC HINTERLAND 

Until the twelfth century Constantinople had been the great occidental 
terminus of commercial activity between the Mediterranean Sea, the 
Tigns and Euphrates valleys, India, and the Isles of Spice The growth of 
trade and industry, the nse of cities, and the establishment of greater 
security throughout western Europe dunng and after the Crusades greatly 
extended these lanes of traffic Bruges and Antwerp became the western 
termini of a busy commercial activity which extended to China and the 
Isles of Spice in the Bast Lands lying outside this central commercial 
corridor were regarded more or less as economic provinces Accurate 
geographical knowledge was restneted to this central area 
The fooncfing of the Mongol empire by Cengfiiv fChan (d. t227) 
shortly after the opening of the thirteenth century greatly affected eco- 
nomic activities between East and West and increased geographical 
knowledge The empire of the Mongols included all of southern Asia 
save Cochin-China, Siam, Hindustan, and Arabia, and it extended from 
the Japanese and Yellow Seas to the borders of Poland and Hungary, thus 
376 
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embracing the broad lands of the Russian plain The union of all these 
regions under the rule of one man produced greater security and therefore 
promoted commercial activity From Kaffa on the Crimea and Tana at 
the mouth of the Don, trade routes extended eastward by way of Astra- 
khan, Samarkand, Yarkand, and Karakoram to Cambalec, the modem 


Europeans exhibited much interest m the work of Genghis Khan The 
Mongols were a Ural Altaic folk whose religion was shamanism Their 
motley empire embraced peoples of Christian, Buddhist, Mohammedan, 
and other religions Hulagu (d 1265), grandson of Genghis Khan, was 
a Buddhist, and his wife was a Chnstian of the Nestonan sect Believing 
that this was an excellent opportunity to bring about the conversion 
of the Mongols to Catholic Christianity, the pope m 1246 sent a Fran- 
ciscan fnar, John of Plano-Carpini, to Karakorum On his return, a 
Flemish fnar named William of Ruysbroeck was sent He found a number 
of Europeans living at the court of the Great Khan, who appreciated their 
skill and knowledge Next was sent John of Montecorvmo who had been 
active in founding missions in Persia On his way to the Orient he opened 
a mission in India and reached China m 1298 He mastered the Chinese 
language, established a school for the Chnstian education of young 
Chinese, and made converts Such was his success that some hierarchic 
organization was needed, and Clement V created John archbishop of 
Cambalec A number of Franciscans were sent as missionaries, and 
bishoprics were formed by 1312 Two years later these Franciscans had 
fifty converts in China John of Montecorvmo died in 1330 and was 
succeeded by bis brother Nicholas who reached China m 1338 Mis* 
sionanes were constantly sent out to help the young churches Among 
these intrepid men was Odenc of Pordenone (d 1331) who visited Tibet 
These efforts to Christianize Asia failed to attain the success which 
they promised in the beginning Great wars broke out in China which led 
to the overthrow of the Mongol overlordship in 1368 by the ruler of the 
Ming dynasty The missionanes were scattered, much of their work was 
undone, and some of the priests were slain The condition of affairs m 
Europe also contnbuted to this failure The papacy was cnppled by the 
secular interests which overwhelined it dunng its Avignonese residence 
The rival pontiffs of the Great Schism were not in a position to support 
the struggling Church m China And when the Mongols accepted Mo- 
hammedanism, Chnstianity became practically extinct in northern Asia. 

Economic relations between East and West constantly grew m mt' 
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EXPLORATION OF AFRICA 

Northern Afnca, like Asia, also became better known to merchants of 
the Mediterranean, for Egypt, Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco were closely 
bound up with the economic life of this area The antagonism of Christian 
and Mohammedan did not prevent trade between them Such towns as 
Mellila, Oran, Algiers, and Tunis were the termini of caravan routes 
which traversed the desert of the Sahara to the valley of the Niger Ivory 
was one of the articles exported from that region Anselm Desalguier, a 
Frenchman from Toulouse, sailed along the African coast to Guinea, 
moved up the Niger River, and lived for 1 1 years among the colore 
natives of Nigeria Little is knovm about him beyond these facts, except 
that he returned to his nativeland m 1417 accompanied by a colored wife, 
some half-caste children, and some colored attendants Later, one Gio- 
vanni Malfante descnbed the land and people of Nigena whom he had 
visited in 1447 Italians showed great interest in Africa, which they knew 
to be a continent At the opening of the fourteenth century a company of 
Genoese under Tedisio Dona and two brothers named Vivaldi sailed 
through the Strait of Gibraltar and proceeded southward in an attempt, it 
IS said, to reach India by sea At this time also, Venetians and Genoese 
merchants began sending their goods in ships by way of the Strait of 
Gibraltar to Flanders and Brabant, thus avoiding the tedious and more 
costly route over Alpine passes 

Meanwhile the discovery of new lands m the Atlantic and the explora- 
tion of the western coast of Afnca had begun The Canary Islands had 
been discovered by a Genoese sailor named Malocello T^e Spaniards 
and Portuguese fought for their possession, and by 1495 it had passed to 
the Spaniards The Portuguese were the first to tempt the fortunes of the 
Atlantic Their country had struggled valiantly against the lordship of 
Mohammedans, and the chivalnc crusading ardor burned in their breasts 
Taught by Italian example, they too began exploration and expansion 
Combining the work of crusaders and traders m this endeavor, King John 
captured Ceuta ( 1415 ), an Arab stronghold whose population had pre- 
vented Portuguese expansion along the Afncan coast Pnnee Henry 
( 1394 - 1460 ), one of King John’s sons known to history as Prince Henry 
the Navigator, w’as espeaally mterested in exploration and expansion He 
proposed to explore the coast soudi of Cape Bojador to Guinea, drive out 
the Arabs, and seize the trade of that region Thus both religion and 
economic advantage would be served The Madeira Islands were dis- 
covered ( 1418 ) and occupied The Azores were taken in 1427 and 
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populated by Flemings. Cape Bojador was rounded 7 years later, and 
Portuguese shjps found their way to the Rjver of Gold (Rio del Oro) and 
the Senegal Riser The Cape Verde Islands were discovered Colonies 
were established, fortifications ereaed, and trade was begun with the 
natives This w'as the origin of tralBc in slaves which later was to prove 
so important a factor in the economic development of the New World. 
Companies were chartered and authorttcd to exploit the new lands, 
organize defense, and further the work of exploration 

Route to hidut Finally, in HS6 Bartholomew Diaz reached the Cape 
of Good Hope and sailed beyond tl to Algoa Bay Meanwhile Pedro de 
Covilham and Alfonso dc Paiva were sent to Egypt and to the lands of the 
Indian Ocean to gather information about routes in the Indian Ocean 
Covilham visited Calicut m India and Solfala on the east coast of Africa 
Vasco da Gama was commissioned to sail with three ships by way of 
southern Africa and open the sea route to India He set out in June, 1497, 
and after 3 months reached the Bay of St Helena He sailed around the 
Cape of Good Hope m November, spent Christmas at Natal, missed 
Solfala, and stopped at Malmdi where he secured a pilot Boldly sailini; 
directly across the Indian Ocean, Vasco da Gama reached Calicut on May 
18, 1498 On his return to Portugal in 1499, the Portuguese feverishly 
began to exploit their discovery Pedro Alvarn Cabral was sent with a 
squadron to secure concessions m India The Malabar coast of India had 
long ago been cut up into a number of petty states vshich were too feeble 
to resist him A factory, or trading post, was established at Calicut, and 
similar rights vv ere forced from rulers of other places 
Francisco d’Almeida was appointed viceroy of India in 150s It was his 
task to consolidate the Vvork hitherto accomplished and to create perma- 
nent trading bases on the Malabar coast These were momentous days, 
for Vasco da Gama’s exploit is one of the turning points in European 
history For centuries the Arabs had en|oycd a monopoly of the trade m 
the worlds most prized articles between the East and West Their pre- 
eminence in science and the arts of ctvilreation during the Middle Ages 
was in large measure made possible by this fact They instinctively 
realized that their monopoly was threatened the moment that Vasco da 
Gama appeared in the Indian Ocean, and every effort was made to trap 
the commander The first Portuguese sailors to land at Calicut were 
greeted with the words "May the devil take you' What brought you 
hither’" It was clear that the Arabs would make a determined effort to 
prevent the most lucrative trade of the world from failing into Christian 
hands The ruler of Calicut, foremost in resisting the Portuguese, com 
bined with the sultan of Egypt and other Arab potentates Several naval 
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battles were fought, but the struggle came to an end with Almeida’s 
victory over a fleet ten times as large as his o%sn in the Battle of Diu 
(I J09), one of histor>''s greatest engagements TTie Mohammedan uorld 
lost to the Christians its favored economic position The new lands about 
to be discovered in the Orient and the Occident were to be Chnstian and 
European. The Semitic races and Islam declined as their economic re- 
sources dried up, henceforth they played an inferior role m history 
The Portuguese now organized their colonial empire Albuquerque 
completed (1509-1515) the heroic conquests begun by Vasco da Gama, 
Cabral, and Almeida He established the scat of his Mceroyaltj at Goa, 
and seized Malacca on the Strait of Malacca and Ormuz on the Persian 
Gulf. A fleet was permanently employed to guard these places and the 
routes between them. While the Mceroy at Goa supervised these newly 
\son possessions, the Indian House (C<i«i da India) was created in 
Portugal to regulate the affairs of the factones 

DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 

Mean%s‘hile a remarkable feat of discoseiy occurred in the Atlantic 
when Christopher Columbus (b 14-16’-I506) in 1492 fotind a number 
of the Caribbean islands. This ocean for centunes had been an un- 
ejqjlored evpanse Sagas related how Scandinavians had sailed to Iceland 
and Greenland and even to lands still farther westward The ancient 
legend of St Brendan told of an Island to the West There \\ere tradi- 
tional tales as old as the Greeks and Romans of mysterious regions beyond 
the setting sun There tvere rumors among sailors that lands evisted some- 
where in the silent West Little did Europeans of that day dream what 
vast continents — North Amenca, South America, and Australia, besides 
many islands — lay beyond the settmg sun • 

Columbus was bom in Genoa in the midst of the seafanng and explor- 
ing activity of the western Mediterranean. He lived in Lisbon after his 
marriage, heard all about the exploits of the Portuguese, and is said to 
hai’e r'oyaged to England and Iceland. He spent some years in Porto Santo 
on the Madeira Islands and \isited the Afncan coast. 

Fired by the news shortly after 1480 that Portuguese seafarers had 
found land far beyond the Azores, Cohimbus determined to unlock the 
secrets of the Atlantic After many difficulties three ships were prepared 
at the expense of Queen Isabella of Spam One of them was commanded 
by Alonzo Pinzon, an able seaman who had had much practical experi- 
ence in the seas off Africa, had studied porfoJam, and had carefully in- 
vestigated the rumors about unknown lands to the west It is not kno^^’n 
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just what Columbus had in mmd He hoped to find new lands, but it is 
also certain he knew that the east shores of Asia lay somewhere beyond 
the Atlantic It was common knowledge throughout the Middle Ages 
that the earth was a sphere By sailing westward one would ultimately 
reach the east 

Columbus’ voyage was due to the spint of adventure and a desire to 
find new lands, not primarily to a desire of sailing to Asia It certainly 
was not caused by the Turkish capture of Constantinople in 1453 and the 
seizure of the lands through which lay the trade routes between East and 
West, for the Turks did not cut off the trade m articles of luxury, as is 
so often stated Columbus’ fleet of three ships and ninety sailors left the 
harbor of Palos on August 3, 1492 It tamed 4 weeks in the Canary 
Islands and after sailing west and southwest until October 12, land was 
found, probably one of the islands of the Bahamas After cruising about, 
they discovered other islands including Cuba and Haiti Columbus soon 
began his homeward voyage and arrived at Palos on March 15 His 
voyage was an epochal event Though less hazardous than Vasco da 
Gama’s famous voyage around Africa 6 years later and less significant in 
its immediate consequences, it was bound to be more important m its 
ultimate effects Furthermore, it produced a revolution in geographical 
knowledge, for everyone, including Columbus, had believed that the 
world was much smaller than it is, and these ancient ideas were now 
suddenly disproved 

These discoveries aroused the animosity of the Portuguese who were 
fearful of Spanish intrusion There was danger that the two nations might 
come to blows, consequently the pope by virtue of his recognized leader- 
ship in international affairs was asked to serve as arbiter Alexander VI 
issued the Bull of Demarcation in May, 1493, which assigned to Spam 
all new lands west of the Azores and the Cape Verde Islands to a line 
from pole to pole one hundred leagues away, and to Portugal all new 
lands east of this line Ferdinand and Isabella were not fully pleased 
with this division for they feared that their rights in the East Indies were 
not safeguarded, and finally in June, 1494, Alexander declared that the 
Spaniards were to have the new lands lying west of a line 370 leagues 
west of the Cape Verde Islands (Treaty of Tordesillas) 

Columbus made three other voyages The first (1493-1496), under- 
taken with seventeen ships and a laige number of men, led to the dis- 
covery of Puerto Rico, Jamaica, and many smaller islands On the second 
(1498-1500) he reached the coast of South America at the mouth of the 
Onnoco River Complaints came to Ferdinand and Isabella about 
Columbus’ conduct tow ard the natives, and a ship was sent to investigate 
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The captain sent Columbus back to Spam in chains. TTie discoverer wjs 
exonerated, but vas not restored to his dignity of governor of the new 
lands. He fitted out another expedition (1502-1504), sailed to Haiti, 
found the coast of Central America, and reached the Isthmus of Darien 
which he believed to be the coast of Malacca Shipsvreclced on the island 
of Jamaica, he fell ill, and after his return to Spam, robbed of his dignities 
and his rights ignored, died m 1506 Meanwhile Cabral, appointed to lead 
a fleet around Africa to the Indies, sailed far to the west, sighted the coast 
of Brazil in Apnl, 1 500, and claimed it for the king of Portugal 
Columbus’ exploits roused in many a desire to imitate him Balboa 
climbed the mountains of the Isthmus of Danen and was the first 
European to set foot on the Pacific coast (1513) Ferdinand Magellan, a 
Portuguese in the sersice of Spain (1520), sailed through the strait which 
today bears his name and reached the Pacific Finally he arrived at a 
group of islands, later called the Philippines, where he became involved in 
some native feuds and was slam (1521) One of his vessels continued, 
and finally reached Europe This voyage, the first around the world, gave 
men a more adequate conception of the size of the globe and revealed 
that America was a large continent and not an island The Portuguese 
were perturbed, for Spaniards had appeared in the East Indies which they 
believed was their proper domain. As the Line of Demarcation of 1494 
had been drawn with reference to contested spheres in the Atlantic, con- 
flicts threatened to break out, but a serious war was avoided by the 
Treaty of 1529 whereby the Philippines were given to Spam and the 
Moluccas or Isles of Spice remained Portuguese. By this time the newly 
found lands were becoming known as America. Amerigo Vespucci, a 
Florentine who had made a number of journeys to the West, advanced 
claims of having discovered a vast region which he called the New- 
World, whereupon some German professors suggested that the new lands 
be called America (1507) 

The first settlements in the New World, Santo Domingo, Isabella, and 
a few minor places, w ere confined to the West Indies, no serious effort 
being made at first to explore or conquer the mainland But the desire to 
find gold drove the Spaniards onw-ard. Hernando Cortes (d 1547) heard 
rumors of a weait’tiy an6 ciWfizecl people m Mexico, and In Tebruaiy, 
1519, set out with a small number of men He landed at Vera Cruz and 
advanced upon the city of Mexico, capital of the Aztecs. Their king, 
Montezuma, was impressed by the fair laniards, believing them to be 
envoys of the gods. This crippled their ability to resist the intruders who 
ensconced themselves in the city of Mexico. The Spaniards could not be 
dnven out because of their superior anns, but finally in July, 1520, they 
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retreated in the face of the bitterest hostility Cortes received reinforce- 
ments and, supported by soldiers draum from the Aztecs, returned to 
Mexico and laid siege to it After a stubborn resistance the city fell 
(Ausubt, 1521) Cortes was named goxemor, and soon Yucatan, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Guatemala, and finally also California vi ere explored. 

The success of Cortes, the first conquistador or conqueror, sharpened 
the appetites of other adventurers Francisco Pizarro determined to seize 
the land to the south of Mexico which natnes referred to as a land of 
gold Landing at Tumhez m Ecuador in May, 1532, with but a handful 
of men, he advanced upon the Incas and their king, Atahualpa, at Caxa- 
marca Seizing Atahualpa, Pizarro manaited to collect a fabulous amount 
of gold Atahualpa was treacherously slam, and Pizarro set himself up as 
governor An expedition was undertaken to the holy city of Cuzco, and 
Lima was founded in 1535 as the capital of these new possessions Thus 
was begun the romantic coiiqmsiii or conquest of Spanish Amenca 
Meanwhile the Spaniards organized a system of colonial exploitation 
copied after that of the Portuguese India House whose fabulous success 
could not be ignored The Spanish crown in 1492 named Juan de 
Fonseca, a priest attached to the cathedral of Seville, as agent of colonial 
affairs His activities grew rapidly as exploration and conquest progressed 
Soon emerged the Casn de la Contratacion or House of Trade, which 
regulated all manner of business, such as equippmc vessels, furnishing 
licenses, and granting trading rights Santo Domingo became the seat of 
the governor of the Indies who vsas bound by instructions from the 
colonial office m Seville The governor was assisted by a staff of officials, 
priests, and soldiers Relations VMih the natives soon became a difficult 
manner, for the Spaniards were hard taskmasters driven by thirst for 
gold Unaccustomed to hard labor and cruel treatment, the natives 
perished in large numbers V/hen theologians declared that they had 
souls, the government sought to protect the natives with stem law s which, 
however, proved inadequate Finally in isji a new system was intro- 
duced Agents were placed m charge of the natives and directed to look 
after their religious, economic, and other interests The grouping of 
villages of natives under such men proved ineffective in protecting the 
aborigines Nevertheless, this system of encomieifiias, as >t was called, 
became a fixed method of Spanish colonial administration Such was the 
exploitative zeal of the colonists on the Canbbean islands that the native 
populace soon became extinct, whereupon colored slaves were imported 
from Afnca and a lucrative slave trade grew up 
Other nations attempted to follow the example of the Spaniards John 
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Cabot, a Florentine, entered the service of Henry Vll of England and 
made a voyage to the West in 1497, discovering some part of the North 
American coast. Verrazano, also a Florentine, made a voyage in 1524 in 
behalf of Francis I of France and visited the shores of Delaware, New 
Jersejv and Ne^v York. Ten years later a Frenchman named Jacques 
Cartier coasted along Labrador and entered the St Lawrence River TTie 
purpose of these expeditions was to discos er a short route to China 
These and other voyages, however, possessed for the moment little im- 
portance for European life. 

Vasco da Gama’s voyage laid the basis of Portugal's monopoly of 
supplying the European demand for Oriental goods The cheapness of the 
sea route and its relative security after naval protection was organized 
made shipment along the ancient land routes unprohrable This dealt a 
stunning blow to Italian mercantile supremacy Venice and Genoa for 
centuries had enjoyed unquestioned monopoly of western European trade 
in spices and other articles of luxury, and the Mediterranean area dunng 
the Middle Ages had been the wealthiest and most significant of Europe 
This ascendancy was brusquely cut short after Vasco da Gama’s dis- 
covery, Italian industna! and commercial supremacy was sapped, and her 
cultural supremacy soon passed its height Leadership now passed to the 
states situated on the Atlantic seaboard 

The djsco\enes of Columbus and his successors were of revolutionary 
importance to Europe, Quantities of precious metal w’ere found m the 
New World after the conquest of Mexico and Peru. The sudden increase 
in the amount of these metals caused a rapid rise in the cost of all com- 
modities and stimulated every human endeavor. An era of great progress 
ensued in northern Europe. Towns grew, population increased, and such 
lands along the Atlantic seaboard as England and the Low Countries soon 
became the leading states of Europe. The cities of southern Germany 
which had profited from the transit of goods from Venice, Milan, and 
Genoa north\sard to the Low Countnes declined, whereas Anriverp 
became more important than ever. 

This increase in the amount of coined money wrought important 
changes in conceptions of government. TTic medieval political experience 
that a well-filled treasury was better than the personal services of a host 
of feudal lieges was more fuDy substantiated than ever. Capital had 
become the basis of political life, a fact upon which Machiavelli and 
Guicciardini had commented. The stream of precious metal from the 
mines of Peru, Bolivia, and Mexico made Spain powerful. It was argued 
that the wealth of a country consisted in the quantity of gold and silver 
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within Its borders, and princes therefore supported the bourgeoisie in its 
endearor to bnng gold mfo the country, that js, to create wealth This 
alliance between absolute princes and mercantile interests produced a 
policy which later was called mercantilism ft dominated war, statecraft, 
and colonization during the next centuries 



PART XI 


Jlemissance Art Outside 
Italy 


Ch(i[)Ur 25 


RENAISSANCE INFLUENCE ON 
NORTH EUROPEAN 
GOTHIC ART 


( T OTHtc ART in northern Europe began to succumb to the methods of 
^ Italian masters at the close of the fifteenth century. Painters, becom- 
ing aware of the superiority of the artists of the Qiiottrocoito and the 
Ciii(}«?ce>ilo, tried to master the Italian treatment of space, arrangement 
of subjects, and portrayal of moods. The result was that the Gothic 
manner began to disappear. Furthermore, Italian humanism altered the 
point of view of these artists, for a decidedly secular tendency became 
obser%'ablc, and painters displayed greater scientific kno\vlcdge. Art no 
longer sought solely to arouse s>Tnpathy with the pathetic ordea) of 
Christ on the cross or with the pathetic macabre. 

LEADCRSHfP OP ALBRECHT DQRER AND 
THE TWO HOLBEJNS 

The first German master to turn from the traditional methods practiced 
north of the Alps and adopt the manner of Italians was Albrecht Durcr 
(1471-1528). Brought up in Nuremberg, he inherited all that was pood 
in the school of painting which had developed there under local and 
Flemish influences. His father, a goldsmith, intended that Albrecht should 
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Mow h.m m this craft, but the youth early evruced so decided a prefer- 
ence for pamtms that the father m 1486 apprenuced him to Ac 

M, chad Wolgemut (1434-1519), who had succ^sfully^asteredthe^ 

of the pamters of Flanders Although h.s work was faulty, Wol 
stood head and shoulders above his contemporanes For 3 y«« Du'er 
worked and studied m h.s shop lu 1490 he hegan his career “ lOurne^ 
„an and shortly after went to Colmar to work m the shop of Martin 
Schonganet (1455-1491), an artist of some originality m spite of the 

— • He exerted wide mrlu- 


that his Viorks reveal strong Remish mannensm 

ence through his numerous engra\nngs in which he shoved an improv 
knovledge of anatomy and a keen sense of form Durer next 
to Italy and, it is believed, spent some time m Venice Durer proba y 
gazed vith intense interest upon the pictures of Mantegna and the BeUmi, 
who at that moment w ere at the height of iheir populanty, and must have 
been impressed by their magnificent composition and delicate chiaroscuro 
Later in 1506 he made a second \isit to Venice 

In 1494 Durer vas back in Nuremberg, married, and beginning to make 
a living as a painter It was difficult to make a lising, for in spite 
considerable economic advance of the towns of the Rhenish area and o 
southern Germany, liberal patrons did not exist Pnnces generally were 
too poor to employ artists as the Medici m Florence were doing Munici- 
pal governments did not have the breadth of view or understanding® 
lend their support to a struggling artist, no matter how promising The 
public was too closely wedded to traditional conceptions to appreciate 
new ideas Most of them desired little pictures of the Tir^m. the Christ 
Child, the ^’afivity, St Christopher and similar themes, and artists wer* 
forced to supply this demand Engraving became popular, woodcuts and 
copperplates being made in great numbers Copperplate engraving ha 
been employed in Italy but soon attained high excellence in Germany, the 
Germans beuig espeaally successful in this mechanical art as in pnnting, 
clock making, and the production of weapons and tools for mining. 

Four years later Durer produced a senes of sixteen woodcuts dealing 
with the ’Revelation of Si 7®hn in which the dreadful events attending 
mankind’s last days are vividly shown One of them portrays the fight 
between St TiUchael mid the Drn^oii another, the nde of the 7our Tfor^e 
men These are medieval themes, but they were executed with the grow- 


ing skill of a master who had profited from the study of the more mature 
art beyond the Alps Some of Durer’s copper engravings illustrate his 
mterest in such classical themes as Apollo, Diana, and Hercules, for 
obviously the vogue of classical studies was attracting the attention o 
others than a few professed humanists Durer's portraits, which are justly 
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famous, reveal great skill in portraying passing modes of thought Among 
the more noteworthy are the portraits of himself and those of Smperor 
Tilaytmilian, lPthba\d Vtrkhemer. Jerome Jlolzscbuher, and Jfdiis Jmhoff 
Durer ever remained interested in popular themes, as is shown by his 
scenes of peasant life. One of the finest of Aese is a copper engraving of 
a peasant couple engaged in a vigorous dance His scenes of streets and 
squares and skylines combine skill in depicting details with artistic 
aspects. 

Mantegna’s influence is clearly perceptible in Durer’s Jdoralioit of the 
for the treatment of space and the use of archaeological details 
such as fallen buildings reveal that Durer studied the great master of 
Mantua. But he avoided Mantegna’s hardness in the treatment of cloths, 
preferring to portray their soft texture, deep color, and nch embroidenes 
as Giovanni Bellini had done. His yriiiily is a magnificent rendering of a 
heavenly host adonng the Godhead His Crucified Christ shows the body 
of the Savior stretched on the cross against a bleak and ominous sky The 
lighted horizon, ivhich reflects bis study of the Italian treatment of distant 
prospects, added to the gloom. His 7our Jposttes are mar\’clous studies of 
realism, expressing his finn faith m Catholic Christianity at a moment 
when the old Church was rent by Lutheran teaching 
DQrer's nimble mind, like Leonardo's, was interested in all the concerns 
of man and the phenomena of nature, as is revealed by his drawings of 
plants, details of the human body and parts of animals, and his land- 
scapes. His emphasis upon line was bom of a wholesome respect for form 
His engraving of ^Ifeldiicbofy is thought to illustrate his scientihc interests. 
A winged female figure is seated pondering restlessly upon the problems 
of life which appear insoluble. She holds a compass in her hand, and other 
instruments, including a sasy, plane, scales, ladder, and hourglass, he by 
her side. 

In 1520 and 1521 Durer made his famous tour of the Low Countries. 
He visited the great Flemish cities and admired their artistic treasures, and 
made a {oumey to Zierikrec in Zeeland to sec a stranded whale. The 
journal which he kept of his experiences is a justly famous document 
illustrating the cultural life in northern Europe. Durer was a German 
Konto uMii’ersflIe, the greatest artistic genius of the German Renaissance. 
He broke with the Gothic traditions of his predecessors, appropriated the 
Italian manner, and thus changed the trends of German national art. 

Other painters were seeking to gh’c more mellow effects to their 
pictures and were attempting color and rhythmic mo\cmcnt. Mathias 
CruncNs'ald (d. 1530), ssho worked at Mainr, though Gothic in inspira- 
tion as shown in Chap. 1 1, reflected the feifluence of Venetian masters in 
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realism traditional in German Coth.o art. The ashen hueo y 
dead Christ twisted out of shape, the graesome drops of blood^^^ 
body, the torn cloth around the loins, and the bent arm ® 

a vivid conception of the Master’s last agony Hans ^ 

burg (1473-1531), retumingin 1508fromavisit to Italy, 

tndemy to look t^ the achievements of Venetian masters -h- ^ 
to paint rn a decided Italian manner, hence h.s pictures with classical 
details and his subjects with greater softness 

All these influences helped fashion the great Renaissance atti« o 
Germany, Hans Holbein the Younger (H97-1543) His faAeO Ham 
Holbein the Bder (d 1524), a prolihc painter, was influenced by 
masters, but toward the end of his days began to temper the hsrsMKS a 
his v-orV: by imitation of Italian pictures His son naturally followed m ' 
footsteps and became the greatest painter ot Renaissance Germany a 
Durer’s death He went to Basel m 1 5 1 5 in order to gam a living as illus- 
trator for the printers in that city Situated at the bend of the Rhine, ase 
was a natural center for trade between Italy and the north, an }us 
renowned because of its printing industry, the shops of Froben an 
Amerbach being probably the most important Young Holbein at once 
won the favor of Erasmus and drew the famous sketches for an edition o 
his Praise of 7oUy He also produced the ornate initials and title pags 
drawings for several editions of the Bible He traveled in Switzerland an 
visited Italy He was impressed by the treatment of space perfected Y 
the masters of northern Italy and adopted some of the Venetian i 
about color 

One of Holbein’s striking pictures represents Christ m the 7omb ^ 
Lord’s body lies in the rigor of death His eyes and mouth are open 
evidently it is the neglected body of a criminal In this way Hoi ei 
emphasized the depth of the Master’s degradation It is an impressne 
picture but, thanks to the softening influence of Italian art, displays litt e 
of the traditional anatomy of the macabre Holbein also painted pictures 
for the well to do townsmen of Basel His portraits, which also revea 
careful study of Italian work, combine the meticulous care which Germans 
bestowed upon their work with the broader and freer conceptions o 
Italian masters The portraits of Boniface Amerbach, burgomaster Jaco 
Meyer and his wife, Froben, and Erasmus are justly famous. He 3 s 
painted larger pieces such as, for example, the great altarpiece represent 
ing Jacob Meyer and his family kneeling at the feet of the Virgin 
Dunng these years Basel became the scene of religious tumult ® 
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Reformation doctrines of Martin Luther were eagerly discussed, and the 
more radical conceptions of Oecolampadms and Zwmgli were steadily 
winning ground. Holbein was dravvn into this conflict The altarpiece just 
referred to was painted for the burgomaster as an expression of his loyalty 
to the traditional faith But Holbein also drew' satincal pictures pillorying 
ecclesiastical abuses attacked by the reformers The painter of the German 
Renaissance thus became an illustrator of the Reformation. The unsettled 
state of civic life and the bitter dogmatic debates ruined the demand for 
art and Holbein decided to move to England He was introduced by 
Erasmus to Sir Thomas More through whom he became acquainted \vith 
other Englishmen (1526) He returned to Basel in 152S, but in 1532 
settled in London. 

Holbein now began to produce pictures for the anstocratic society of 
the English capital His skill as portraitist attained classical perfection as is 
exemplified in his pictures of Archbishop William Warham of Canter- 
bury, Bishop John Fisher of Rochester, and Henry VIIl Holbein pro- 
duced a few' latter pictures dunng this period, of which 7be Ambassadors 
is especially noteworthy He also decorated the Steelyard for the Han- 
seatic merchants in London From this time dates the admirable portrait 
of Qeorge Qisze, a young merchant showm seated behind a table and 
surrounded with the objects generally found in business offices of the 
time This famous picture illustrates most of Holbein's characteristics 
stem craftsmanship, sober treatment, harmonious design and colonng, 
and an honest and frank regard for the truth Holbein W’as the first 
painter north of the Alps to belong entirely to the Renaissance. 

LUCAS CRANACH. ARTIST OF THE REFORMATION 

Lucas Cranach (1472-1553), bom in southern Germany, acquired 
from native masters all his skill, even his knowledge of Italian art. In I5CM 
he settled m Wittenberg as painter to the elector of Saxony. His chief 
picture is the 7hght uUo €gypl The Holy Family has halted by a stream 
In the background are a birch tree and an m’ergreen laden W’ith moss. A 
group of angels is playfully hovering about the Virgin, and one of them 
offers the Chnst Child some strawberries. St. Joseph is a plain and honest 
artisan The colors are bnlliant, almost too sharp. Cranach's work is 
eminently sincere without rising to the greatest heights. His populanty is 
due mainly to the fact that he was closely assodated with Luther, 
Melanchthon, and other pronroent personages in the Lutheran re\oU. In 
fact, it was through his art that Germans knew what Luther looked like. 
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THE RENAISSANCE AND THU RUfORMATlON 


THE FLEMINGS ADOPT THE ITALIAN MANNER 
Flemish painters for some lime had admired the ampler skill of Italian 
masters Roger Van der \Vc>dcn had visited Rome in M50, but no trace 
of Italian influence can be detected m his pictures Justus of Ghent ys 
induced to go to the court of Duke Federigo of Monlcfdlro of Urbino 
who greatly admired Flemish painting and music Justus combined the 
Flemish love for intimate details \Mth the broader and more poetic 
methods of Italians Although Memlinc never visited Italy, he was deeply 
impressed by Italian pictures One of his Madonnas with the Christ 
Child shows the Virgin seated under a round arch decorated in the 
Italian manner The columns at each side arc drawn after classical 
originals, and above are festoons of fruu and flowers These details 
suggest north Italian influences For the rest, the picture is a typical 
example of Memhne's Rcmish art 

The first Flemish painter to break definitely u iih the traditions of the 
Low Countries was John Gossacri, or Mabuse (J*J78''-1535), so-called 
from the fact that he came from Maubeuge After visiting Rome in 1508 
he settled in Antwerp and received commissions from members of the 
ruling house of the Low Countries His pictures show a keen sense of the 
beauty in the nude He was lavish m decorating the backgrounds of h'S 
larger and more ambitious pictures wuh meaningless architectural detail 
Bernard Van Orley (d 1542), who visited Rome not later than 1514 and 
again in 1527, was important because he brought Italian taste and manner 
to Brussels, the capital of the Low Countries His works reveal study of 
Raphael and Michelangelo Van Orley was an able master who sought to 
retain Flemish love for truth and exactitude of detail in spile of his 
admiration for the Italian tendency to idealize Henceforth Italian style 
dominated Netherlandish art 

John Scorel (1495-1562) trained under Gossaert, made a loumey to 
Italy, visiting Rome during ihe pontificate of Adrian Vf He settled m 
Utrecht and exerted much influence upon the art of the Low Countries 
He painted remarkable portraits which show an Italian influence com 
bined with a strong note of sincerity and truthfulness which later were to 
characterize much of Dutch art Lucas of Leiden (1494-1533) received 
his training exclusively’ in the shops of Low Country masters But he 
show’ed keen sympathy for pictures painted under Italian influences, and 
he readily adopted the methods which were coming into favor The 
advent of the Italian style did not create an era of originality Instead, 
artists grasped eagerly at the subtlertes which came from beyond the 
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Alps and allowed what was good in thdr native art to slip away To be 
called a ^Jemish Ji/ipbael was the highest ambition of Flemish painters 
Antonio More (d. 1575) was a pupil of Scorel m Utrecht He de- 
veloped a strongly indnidualistic style in portraiture, being most success- 
ful in the treatment of ej'es, mouth, and hands. TTiis ivas necessary' in an 
age which appreciated the psychological portraits of Leonardo da Vinci 
and other Italians, He received commissions from Philip 11 and painted 
portraits of personages prominent tn Spanish and Netherlands political 
life. More Vkas the ablest portraitist in the Low Countnes before Rubens 
One artist refused to submit to Italian influence Peter Brueghel ( 1 52S- 
1569) of Brabant u'as trained under natne masters and did not visit Italy 
until 1551. He studied Italian art but never tned to imitate it, prefemng 
to cling to traditional Flemish ideas and themes Although he profited 
much from stud5' of Italian form, he ever remained a Fleming He lo\ ed 
the countryside of Brabant and Flanders and knew better than any other 
artist the simple life of peasants and other common folk He loved to pamt 
village fairs, pilgrimages, weddings, and uitches’ sabbats, and to illustrate 
proterbs. His powers as a satirist are shotvn in his Blind which 

illustrates a popular saying. A blind man leading fi\ e other blind men is 
falling into a ditch TTie sightless faces are drawn with the utmost realism 
Brueghel also cnticized the Spanish regime in the Lo\v Countnes In the 
I\fassrtcre of the 7niioceHlj he shows Spanish soldiers slaying Flemish 
children Flemish parents are scurry'ing about along the main street of a 
Flemish village frantically seeking to escape with their infants. The ground 
and roofs are cot ered with snow, and the gloomy sky adds to the tragedy 
TTie Census at Bethlehem also illustrates this tendency to cnticize the 
policy of political superiors Brueghel, the greatest artistic genius of 
Flanders in his day, thus clung close to his native soil and to his people, 
as did his contemporaries Rabelais and ^lakespcare. 

RENAISSANCE ART IN FRANCE 

French painting remained peculiarly barren of noteworthy achietement 
dunng the age of the Renaissance- The erpediiion of Charles VUI into 
JtaJy ffi I -/ W and ! -tftf aroused htth interest in patntmy. The A/ng and his 
soldiers were deeply impressed by the spacious architecture of Italian 
houses and public buildings and by the wluptuous character of Italian 
life, but they were too cncaccd in their military enterpnse to note the 
mamificcnt achic\-emcnts of Italian sculptors and painters. Louis XII 
possessed little appreciation for these fhtnss, althouah he did make an 
unsuccessful attempt to induce Leonardo da Vmci to come to France. 
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1 I c /I jc«i_t5^n to come to France and rewarded him 
I'bcra'il'T U Rosso (H94-154I) and rnmcesco Pnmalicoo (15IM-1570) 
"loX .hfro>a, chalean of ^ fin « 

sren up around .h«o nron, and thus .ho now ar, found 
Franco Leonardo da Vmc, camo .o Ambo.so at .he royal insT.at.on. He 

pa, mod the chamung ^InJormo 0»d i:«f o/ SI 

Isirales .ho sub.lo craf. of .ho groa. nDs.or Bu. Leonardo s heahh w 
dechnmo, and he died m 1519 and was boned ,n Ao-boi 
flounshed ,n .he cour. and among .he ans.ocracy, but '■•"e ‘ 

work was duo .0 French goo, ns The mos. no.ewor.hy XVora- 
by one John Qoue., of Brussels, and his son Frantois The f«her P™ 
ducod the ponran of Francs 1 fhs son is noted for h.sp, Cures of Bna_ 
both of Austria, D.ana of Poi.ioD, and Mary Sluar. These ponraits a" 
executed with a rare grace and delicacy and illustrale the Renaissan« 
dissatisfacion with the social cnidines of fomer limes The frank realiOT 
of the pictures of earlier years was abandoned in favor of humanis 
idealization , , , 

Sculpture of the High Renaissance also had its devotees outside Italy, 
especially in France Francis 1 handsomely re\^arded the versatile BW- 
venuto Cellini who made a number of gold articles for the court His 
saltcellar, dishes, ewers, and the bronze nymph for the palace at Fontaine- 
bleau revealed to Frenchmen some of the glories of Italian workmans ip 
at the height of its perfection Jean Goujon {d 1565’), a Frenchman, 
produced the magnificent Diana and the Deer, now m the Louvtc 
Another of his famous creations is the set of sculptured water n)^!? 5 
made for the fountain in the Place des Innocents m Pans Their sinuous 
forms and the rh)thmic3l arrangement of garments and body vvere 

inspired by classical conceptions But Goujon Vh as no slavish imitator, o 

he tned to combine foreign ideas with native French feeling for concrete 
ness and reality , 

Italian elegance and subtle fonns now began to be seen m the o 
funereal sculpture which was so popular during the declining M' 
Ages The ngidity of Gothic hgures disappears The sarcophagi are 
placed in an open structure surrounded by columns or pilasters support 
ing a large marble slab While the effigy of the departed lies recurnbem 
upon the coffin, on the top of the sepulcher appears the same , 
figure kneeling in prayer In the niches and on the comers are sea 
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figures representing the theological virtues or the prophets This was the 
sort of tomb prepared for Loms Xll and his queen, Anne of Brittany, by 
some Italian workers named Justi about whom little is known This 
structure was placed in the andent abbatial church of St Denis and 
served as a model for the tomb of Francis 1, which was designed in the 
form of a tnumphal arch by Philibert Deforme (iyi5’-I570) Germain 
Pilon {1535-1590), who played an important role in the history of this 
funereal art, prepared the tomb of Henry II which also is in St Denis 
The forms of the departed, on the coffins, the praying figures of the royal 
couple, and the four virtues — Justice, Prudence, Temperance, and Faith — 
were executed by his hand Pilon was not entirely overwhelmed by Italian 
love for the perfection of classical forms, for these figures possess strong 
realism Old and native French feefmg for truth and nature thus were 
chastened by the Italian cult of the ideally beautiful This striking trait is 
observable in the portrait bust of Henry intended for the tomb Pilon also 
prepared the monument for the hearts of the royal pair Female figures 
representing the 7hree Qreices or the Three I’lrtnes support a receptacle 
for the hearts Their superbly modeled forms are scantily dressed as if 
they are prepared for the dance The work of Goujon and Pilon broke 
completely with the Middle Ages 

ENGLAND SLOWLY ADOPTS RENAISSANCE IDEAS 
IN PAINTING 

England made practically no contributions to Renaissance painting Her 
native talent remained backward, wherefore King Henry VIII, it is said, 
invited Raphael, Primaticcio, and even Titian to England But it was im- 
possible to entice any of the great Italians to a land which was still 
regarded as provincial A few Italian artists, however, were employed by 
the court and the anstocracy Meanwhile the works of Low Country 
artists appealed to Englishmen Pictures by Massys and Gossaert were 
admired, and a number of minor Netherlands masters sought work in 
England But Hans Holbein was the only significant artist who gladly 
spent his mature years there. The religious difficulties which began under 
Henry VllI and became a chief factor in national life under Edward VI, 
Mary Tudor, and Elizabeth were unfavorable to the development of 
native pamting Puntan bitterness toward most traditional medieval 
religious art destroyed the foundations of painting as they had been 
developed during the closing Middle Ages Foreign masters, for the most 
part Ncthcrlanders, continued to be imported, chief among these the 
excellent portraitist Antonio More of Utrecht. 
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SPANISH PAINTING OF THE RENAISSANCE 

Pa,„.,ns m Spa,„ and PoHng.l dnnng 
closely yedded to tradiMnal method, and thcnte. The 
closely .dentthed noth nannnal Me m Spam than m any 0 th r land M 
Europe Host.hty toward Moor and Jen strengthened ” 

p,ety and retarded the tendency tonard secnlanzat.on of ' 

forces were doin.nated hy Flemish methods introduced in the days ot 
John van Eyck and Roger Van dcr Weyden, and by the 
patriotic religiousness under Charles I and Philip 11 While Italian i 
found their way into the peninsula, they generally fell on uncongem 
soil Among the more interesting Spanish painters of this penod was uis 
de Morales (15 17-15b6) , generally called 7he Dinriie His 
of the strongly pnmitne or late medieval conceptions which 
without restriction in Spam His Madonnas, Crucifixions, ^ 

Dolorosas were very popular Spam did not feel the full force of ta ’a't 
supenority until the original and creative genius, El Greco (d 16 h 
trained under Titian and other Venetians, began his work in Sevi e 
Meanwhile Netherlands skill continued in demand Antonio More o 
Utrecht became painter to Philip 11 and produced many fine portraits, e 
may be regarded as the originator ot the Spanish school of psychologica 
portraitists 

INFLUENCE OF RENAISSANCE SCULPTURE 

Italian Renaissance sculpture was slow to influence European w’orkman 
ship The Low Countries, for example, contributed little to Renaissance 
sculpture The sculptors of these lands adapted the new ideas to the o 
Gothic style which died a reluctant death Choir stalls, baptismal fonts, 
furniture, rood screens, and tombs now began to be executed in a ilon 
and somewhat heavy manner which charactenzed the art of the Nether 
lands from then on The career of Giovanni Bologna (d 1608) of Douai 
was especially important He was inspired by his Netherlandish masters 
to study in Italy, whither he went about 1550 He fell completely mi 
the influence of Michelangelo and developed the vicious mannensm w nic 
spoiled the work of so many of that master’s followers Vigorous an 
twisting forms were freely employed with no attempt to give them a e 
quate psychological expression The result w’as unfortunate, for it 
parted to Low Country sculpture a heaviness and a labored quality w’hic 
should have been avoided 
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England created as little in sculpture as m painting Flemish masters 
who had learned something about Italian form soon began to find favor in 
that country. Pietro Torrigiano (1473-1538) made the sepulchers of 
Henry VI! and his mother, the Countess Margaret, which stand m King 
Henry’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey. 

Gothic sculpture in Germany began to succumb to Italian competition 
by the beginning of the sixteenth century This was inevitable because of 
the frequent contact between southern Germany and Italy Here as m 
other lands late Gothic and new Renaissance methods and motifs con- 
tinued to exist side by side Nuremberg became the chief center of 
sculptural activity because of the labors of Adam Krafft (d 1509) and 
Veit Stoss (d. 1533^). But the great sculptor of the transition was Peter 
Vischer (1460-1529). He is responsible for a number of sepulchral 
works, of which the bronze tomb of St Sebald in St Sebald’s Church in 
Nuremberg, made between 1507 and 1519, is the most famous The old 
reliquary was placed in an open shrmc, the details of which show an 
interesting mingling of Gothic and Renaissance forms Three domes sup 
ported by eight piers bearing the twelve apostles constitute the upper part 
On the lower section, the foundation upon which the reliquary rests, are 
sculptured scenes from the life of St Sebald The statues, ^vhlch un- 
doubtedly reveal the artist’s greatest skill, betray careful study of Italian 
mastery of facial expression bodily posture, and clothing 

Gradually Renaissance conceptions supplanted the traditional methods 
and ideas of Gothic masters Alexander Colm (15395-1612) brought the 
new ideas from Flanders to Innsbruck where he helped construct the great 
tomb for Emperor Maximilian Hubert Gerhard, a Low Country sculptor 
who was greatly influenced by Giovanni Bologna, received many com- 
missions, and it was through him that the Italian style definitely con- 
quered the countiy His chief work is the Augustus fountain erected in 
1593 in front of the town ball of Augsburg; 

Spanish sculpture, like painting, was strongly dominated by the political 
and religious characteristics of the Spanish people. Flemish ideas exercised 
an important jnflucnrf,. bvs }ess than in the hfteenth centu/}’. The }/a}an 
manner was first introduced by Alonso Berruguete (14S0'’-1561), From 
1502 to 1520 he studied in Italy, becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
the i^ork of Alichelangelo and other artists, and on his return to Spam he 
was appointed painter and sculptor to King Charles. Berruguete com- 
bined love for concrete form with Spanish religious sentiment His San 
Sehaslian is the figure of a )'outh whose face reveals a deep longing to be 
freed from the fate which impends. Berruguete aUo brought Italian ideas 
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more stubbornly. The Moors of Spain possessed their own architecture 
characterized by an extraordinary profusion of ornamental detail This 
style naturally influenced the flamboyant Gothic architecture of Spain 
Churches were decorated with the utmost wealth of cunous detail 
Gradually Renaissance ideas made themselves felt, especially in Castile. 
The facade of the University of Alcala, an early home of humanist learn- 
ing in Spain, was clearly inspired by Italian ideas The Esconal, built by 
Philip II between 1563 and 15S4, is an immense royal d%selling revealing 
Renaissance influences in the gigantic Doric pilasters at the entrance and 
at many points in the interior 

Gothic architecture in northern Europe yielded slowly to the invasion 
of the Italian manner Renaissance building naturally won a foothold in 
southern Germany in the lands situated near the Brenner, and such towms 
as Augsburg, Nuremberg, and Rothenbui^ began to erect buildings 
according to the newer ideas Town halls, bourgeois dwellings, churches, 
and chapels were built. The first definitely Renaissance chapel to be con- 
structed in Germany was that belonging to the Fugger family in Augs- 
burg German pnnces, particularly those of Havana, adopted the new 
ideas. This tendency became stronger during the days of the Catholic 
reaction From Bavaria, chief citadel of the Catholic faith. Renaissance 
art flowed to other parts of Germany Italian influences also penetrated 
into nonhem Germany and Scandinavia, but more slowly TTie town hall 
of Cologne is an interesting monument dating from about 1570. The first 
Renaissance building m the Low Countries was a palace in Mechelen 
(1517), but the most significant building in all the Low Countries to be 
erected along Renaissance lines w'as the town hall of Antwerp, which W’as 
finished in 1565 Flemish architecture of this period exerted much in- 
fluence upon Rhenish Germany. The new ideas about buildings pene- 
trated more slowly into England 

LESSER RENAISSANCE ARTS IN EUROPE 

Besides the major arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture a few of 
the lessor ought to be noted The tapestry industry flourished in Brabant, 
Flanders, and Artois, commissions being received from Germany, Italy, 
France, England, and elsewhere for the magnificent product of the Low 
Coiintr>’ looms The tapestries of the Sistine Chapel were executed on 
the looms of Bnissels according to Raphael's cartoons, and Bernard Van 
Orlcy also made many desiens for such tapestries. The<e articles of luxury 
were in great demand among the nobility and the bourgeoisie which was 
rapidly becoming more and more wealthy. All sorts of scenes. Biblical, 
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Torthern EUROPE gradually succumbed to the charm o( the new 
w' \ Renaissance thought of Italy. In spite of the fact that north of the 
Alps commerce was expanding, cities were becoming more populous, 
great reserv’es of capital were forming, and po\v’erful monarchical states 
were coming into being, the attitude toward problems of life generally 
had remained conservative. Education was dominated by the old ideals. 
Students were interested in theology, philosophy, medicine, and Roman 
law Literature was concerned with the traditional themes of chivalry, 
piety, and religion Intellectual progress had fallen behind the social and 
economic advance of the age It bore the impress of the Middle Ages and 
had not yet begun to consider the problems of the new era Readjustment 
was inevitable. Italian culture during the Qiinffrocento and the High 
Renaissance supplied a needed impetus in changing the old and every- 
where exercised profound influence. In all branches of activity Europe 
became a province of Italian civilizatton. Many things ivere borrowed 
which enabled the new states to det'dop their national and secular cul- 
tures Humanist ideals, pronouncedly patriotic in Italy, tended to stir the 
critical zeal of German students. 
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astronomy. Jt was then that he began his feverish career as a wandering 
humanist. Eveiy^vhere he became the center of those \<,ho admired 
humanist learning, or poetrj’ as It was called Old-fashroned professors 
distrusted him and tolerated him grudgingly, but the free spirits of the 
time listened to him Finally, in M97, he accepted a post in the University 
of Vienna where he became the leading force among the youths who were 
eager for humanist learning, and led in establishing the famous humanist 
club kno^Sim as the Danubian Sodality. Grandiose schemes wre hatched 
in his brain. He wanted to edit classical and medieval histoncal wntings. 

Being intensely patriotic, as \vas common among German humanists, 
Celtes conceived the idea of publishing a vast histoncal description of his 
native land. It was called ^ernwiiw JIhistrata, doubtlessly inspired by 
Flavio Biondo's similar works on Italy and Rome However, Celtes never 
accomplished much, for his enei^ies were expended in magnificent 
dreams, in stimng up students, and preaching a new cause His poetry is 
a significant product of the new age, and in it he imitated to great perfec- 
tion the \erse and language of Horace Like this great master of the days 
of Augustus Caesar, Celtes advocated a life of pleasure and enjoj-ment of 
secular things. His love of poetry often becomes erotic, his passion is not 
always uplifting. There were other humanists at the universities, but 
Luder and Celtes must suffice as examples. 

HUMANISM AT THE COURTS OF GERMANY 

Humanism found its ivay also into the court life of the century. 
Emperor Frederick III (1440-14S)2), however, felt no attraction for the 
new learning, preferring the study of astrology, alchemy, and chivalry, the 
care of his stables, and the practical concerns of his office. Aeneas S}’l\’ius 
Piccolomini, later Pope Pius II (I458-14&4), went to his court as ambas- 
sador of Pope Eugenios IV (1431-1447) In order to «in impienal $upport 
against the Council of Basel. RccoJomini found Germany a very un- 
congenial place, for the nobihty ivas interested in the customary chivalric 
ideals, and all life ivas dominated by medieval conceptions Nei'ertheless, 
his sojourn from 1442 to 1445 was significant, for it gave Gennsns a 
glimpse of the broader intellectual life which was developing under Italian 
skies. 

Emperor Maximilian (1493—1519) was especially significant as a 
humanist ruler. He was conscious of the greatness of the imperial dignity, 
a gloiy which extended back to the days of the Roman Caesars. He was 
a man of great personal charm, affable, and able to appreciate the new art 
and literature, and his restless acbvity captured the imagination of the 
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HUMA‘<!ST IDEALS PROPAGATED BY GERMAN 
STUDENTS THE PATRIOTIC aMOTIF 


Italian htimamsm had fomid its t>a> imo Gemanj as earlj- as the da)S 
of Petrarch This \Nas me\itable because of the close political connection^ 
bet^^een Germany and Italy Furthermore, merchants from the great cities 
of southern Germany earned on a busy traffic through the Brenner Pass 
with the aties of northern Itaty As Augsburg, Ulm, Munich, Strasbourg, 
Frankfort on the Mam, Nurember? and Vienna became ealthy, thei' 
burghers could not help feelina the charm of the social, artistic, an 
intellectual life of the south Students from the many unitersiues o 
Germany went to Italian schools especially at Padua which was situat 
near the southern end ot the Brenner Pass Impatient tsith the pedantry o 
German teachers \sho taught traditional things in traditional ways, so®^ 
of them returned filled with the spint of re\olt 
One of the first of Germans ’s young men to lead the life of a rovifl- 
apostle was Peter Luder (d l47^’) Bom about 1415, he early wentto 
Rome as a clenc, wandered far and wide, and finally settled at the Uni- 
scrsity of Padua where he found a congenial company of south German 
y ouths One of them recommended Luder to the elector of the Palatinate 
who in 1444 appointed him as professor m classical languages and lite>^ 
ture at the Uni\ ersity of Heidelberg His colleagues, disliking this !nno\a 
non and fearful of the recepnon which the new studies might base, 
il! disposed toward him, and sought to censor the manusenpt of ni> 
mtroduaory lecture and eten to deny him access to the university libraO 
He was an energetic protagonist of Latui studies and against the anaent 
accusation of immorality and paganism stoutly argued that the classics 
were capable of exertmg an ennobling uifluence He made many enemie> 
because of this policy and because of his scant regard for religion He 
a spendthnft, always poor, and a hard drinker. In spite of his many’ talert 
he failed to exert an abiding influence on German humanism Dn' en fnW’ 
Heidelberg by the plague in 1460, he returned to Padua to study mediane 
and subsequently taught at Basel and Vienna 

Conrad Celtes (1459-1508) was one of the most ty’P>ral of the ro'Tjff 
scholars who frequented the unnersities Like other German 
w andered from school to school and went to Italy where he perfected ni? 
knowledge of Greek, collected manuscripts, and acquainted himself 
the trends of humanist learning On his return to Germany m HS' * 
received the poet’s crown m Nurcmbeig Next he went to the Polish 
V ersity of Cracow in order to study science, that is, mathematics a” 
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astronomy. It was then that he b^n his fe^'ensh career as a w^andenng 
humanist. Evei>''v'hefe be became the center of those who admired 
humanist learning, or poetrj' as it was called Old-fashioned professors 
distrusted him and tolerated him grudgingly, but the free spirits of the 
time listened to him. Finally, in 1497, he accepted a post in the University 
of Vienna where he became the leading force among the > ouths who were 
eager for humanist learning, and led in establishing the famous humanist 
club known as the Danubian Sodality, Grandiose schemes u ere hatched 
in his brain He wanted to edit classical and medie\'al histoncal writings 
Being intensely patriotic, as was common among German humanists, 
Celtes conceived the idea of publishing a vast historical description of his 
native land. It was called Vlustrala, doubtlessly inspired by 

Flavio Biondo's similar works on Italy and Rome, However Celtes nc\ er 
accomplished much, for his energies were expended in magnificent 
dreams, in stimng up students, and preaching a new cause. His poetry is 
a significant product of the new age, and in it be imitated to great perfec 
tion the verse and language of Horace Like this great master of the days 
of Augustus Caesar, Celtes advocated a life of pleasure and enjoyment of 
secular things. His 1o\’€ of poeto' often becomes erotic; his passion Is not 
always uplifting. There were other humanists at the universities but 
Luder and Celtes must suffice as examples. 

HUMANISM AT THE COURTS OF GERMANY 

Humanism found its vi'ay also into the court life of the century 
Emperor Frederick III (1440-14S)3), however, felt no attraction for the 
new learning, preferring the study of astrology, alchemy, and chivalry the 
care of his stables, and the practical concerns of his office. Aeneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini, later Pope Pius il (145^1464), M-ent to his court as ambas- 
sador of Pope Eugenius IV (1431-1447) in order to win imperial support 
against the Council of Basel. Piccolomini found Germany a very un- 
congenial place, for the nobility was interested in the customary chivalric 
ideals, and ail life was dominated by medieval conceptions. Nevertheless 
his sojourn from 1442 to 1445 was significant, for it gave Germans a 
glimpse of the broader intellectual life which was developing under Italian 
skies. 

Emperor Maximilian (1493-1519) was especially significant as a 
humanist ruler. He was conscious of the greatness of the impenal dignity 
a glory which extended back to Ae days of the Roman Casssrs He v.as 
a man of great personal charm, affable, and able to appreciate the nev a^ 
and literature, and his restless activity captured the imagination of 
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German people He was able to di\me the vague and subtle aspirations of 
the Germans His success w'as due to these personal qualities and not to 
the resources of the imperial power Although, owing to the rapid evolu 
tion of capitalism, royal power m other states was creating a new type of 
absolute state, the crown of Germany failed at this critical moment to 
subject the land to its autocratic wiH The empire became a group of 
practically independent states and impenal cities There was no impena! 
army, taxation, administration, or effective justice Consequently Maxi- 
milian was unable to reduce the Swiss, oppose the French, maintain his 
nghts m Lombardy, or retain he properties of his wife, Mary of 
Burgundy In spite of his failures, Maximilian better than any other 
expressed the nationalist sentiments of the Germans 
His court became a center of humanist activity, for Maximilian burned 
to excel as a humanist Poets and enthusiasts oxer classical letters hurned 
to his court and received gifts from the impecunious emperor, often 
being crowned by him Maximilian loved to set the vogue of literary 
appreciation, and he caused to be written a tedious poetical allegory, the 
Jbeuerdank, relating to his courtship of Mary of Burgundy whom he 
married m 1477 The iVeisskum^ or 7he Ifhite Xing, which was 
dictated by him, contains an account of his princely deeds Although 
t ese works contained much that was medieval in spirit, they nevertheless 
reveal how the emperor had caught the ideal of princely leadership m 
culture which was common in Italy 


humanism in the GERMAN CITIES 
Humanism flourished in the more prosperous urban centers of southern 
Gemiany Situated on the roads of traffic from Rhenish and other German 
lands to the Brenner Pass, Augsburg became a w ealthy trading metropolis 
of immense importance and the German capital of fifteenth-century 
finance The family of Fugger possessed banking establishments here and 
m many other European cities This house rose from obscurity at the 
cIo« of the fourteenth century and became identified with many phases 
of German economic fife Jacob Fugger (1459-1525), its most prominent 
representative, became very nch by investing money in trade in onenta! 
articles which came by way of the Cape of Good Hope and Lisbon He 
lent money to emperors, popes, and pnnees, and collected books, ap- 
preciated art, and built palaces The Welser family, like the Fuggers, had 
long lived in Augsburg In 1473 four brothers formed a banking house 
which earned on an activ e business with the needy rulers of the Hapsburg 
house and financed many businesses Independent branches of the Welset 
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house opened offices in Ulm and Nuremberg Hans Paumgartner, Sigis- 
mund Gossenbrot, and Ambrosius Hochstettcr also were important finan- 
ders of Augsburg. All these firms mamtamed close relations with Emperor 
Mavi'milian who constantly needed great sums of money with vs hich to 
finance his many wars and who repeatedly pledged his mining property 
in T}’rol for them to exploit. These firms established branches in Antwerp 
when that center became the northern mart for the articles of luxury 
which were brought to Lisbon by Portuguese sailors who jealously con- 
trolled the new route to India. 

These burghers of Augsburg were strongly attracted to the new secular 
culture which was rising in Italy Sigismund Gossenbrot (1417-14S8'’), 
burgomaster of Nuremberg from 1458, championed the new learning and 
in 1453 began a long polemic with an old-fashioned professor in the Uni 
versity of Vienna who bitterly opposed the growing prestige of such 
humanist writers as Poggio Bracciolmi and Lorenzo Valla This contest 
is an example of the bitter antagonism between men of the old order and 
the younger generation w-ho revolted against the andit)’ of traditional 
thought and education. Conrad Peutinger (J4&5-J547) belonged to a 
younger generation and was an even more fiery exponent of humanist 
thought. He studied in Italy and in 1485 returned with a doctor's degree, 
his mind steeped in the new learning. He at once entered political life and 
served his native Augsburg m many ways He repeatedly \isited Italy 
and became a confidential adviser of Emperor Maximilian who found it 
necessary to keep on intimate terms with the moneyed aristocracy of 
Augsburg 

Peutinger was an interesting example of the practical character of the 
Renaissance in Germany He did not devote his hme exclusively to the 
study of the classics, he remained an active man of affairs, never despis- 
ing, or affecting to despise, simple bread-and-butter activities, as did some 
Italian humanists He was an enthusiastic collector of antiquities and his 
house harbored coins, manuscripts, and other objects of the classical past. 
He possessed an old map of the military roads of the vs estem Roman 
Empire dating from classical times It was discovered by Conrad Celtes 
and is known to this day as the ITabuJa Pealnttfertaua But his zeal for 
cfassica? aniiqmti' did not prevent him from being a pafnofic German and 
an enthusiastic collector of German chronicles He also became the center 
of a coterie of young humanists and acted as a sort of literary Maecenas 
His conserv’ative character is shown by his great interest in theology, a 
characteristic of nearly all German humanists, which differentiated them 
sharply from Italian scholars 

Nuremberg became a noteworthy center of humanist culture, Wilibald 
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Germsn people He was able to divme the vague and subtle aspirations of 
the Germans His success was due to these personal qualities and not to 
the resources of the imperial pow'er Although, owing to the rapid evolu- 
tion of capitalism, royal power m other states was creating a new type of 
absolute state, the crown of Germany failed at this critical moment to 
subject the land to its autocratic will The empire became a group of 
practically independent states and imperial cities There was no impenal 
army, taxation, administration, or effective justice Consequently Maxi 
milian was unable to reduce the Swiss, oppose the French, maintain his 
nghts in Lombardy, or retain ihe properties of his wife, Mary of 
Burgundy In spite of his failures, Maximilian better than any other 
expressed the nationalist sentimenU of the Germans 
His court became a center of humanist activity, for Maximilian burned 
to excel as a humanist Poets and enthusiasts over classical letters hurried 
to his court and received gifts from the impecunious emperor, often 
being crowned by him Maximilian loved to set the vogue of literary 
appreciation, and he caused to be written a tedious poetical allegory, the 
Jbeuerdank relating to his courtship of Mary of Burgundy whom h® 
married m 1477 The IVeisskumg or 7be IVhtte King, which v,as 
dictated by him, contains an account of his princely deeds Although 
these works contained much that was medieval in spirit, they nevertheless 
reveal how the emperor had caught the ideal of princely leadership m 
culture which was common in Italy 

HUMANISM IN THE GERMAN CITIES 
Humanism flourished in the more prosperous urban centers of southern 
Germany Situated on the roads of traffic from Rhenish and other German 
lands to the Brenner Pass, Augsburg became a wealthy trading metropohs 
of immense importance and the German capital of fifteenth century 
finance The family of Fugger possessed banking establishments here and 
m many other European atics This house rose from obscunty at the 
c!o« of the fourteenth century and became identified with many phase? 
ot German economic fife Jacob Fugger ( 1459-1 525) , its most prominent 
representatne, became very nch by investing money in trade in oriental 
articles which came by way of the Cape of Good Hope and Lisbon He 
lent money to emperors, popes, and princes, and collected books, ap 
predated art, and built palaces The Welser family, like the Fuggers, had 
long lived m Augsburg In 1473 four brothers formed a banking house 
which carried on an active business wnth the needy rulers of the Hapsburg 
house and financed many businesses Independent branches of the Welser 
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teacher, Alexander Hegius (1433-1498), was conservative by nature, 
holding fast to the old while testing the new. During his office as rector 
the enrollment of the school grew so that more than 2200 youths received 
tuition under him. He was eminently pious, leading a devout life m 
accordance ^vith the deuotio moderiM under which he had been brought 
up, and trying to practice charity as Christ had enjoined But he also 
believed that his students should acquire a pure Latmity like that of 
Cicero. His zeal as a teacher led him to see many defects in the customary 
grammars and other textbooks, and he advocated thorough improvement 
in them. Under the influence of teachers like Hegius many youths received 
their first lessons in the imprwcd learning of humanists, at the same time 
remaining attached to the old lessons of simple and dcv’out piety in- 
culcated by the deooiio modernrt 

Rudolf Agricola (1442-1485) was one of the most noteworthy pupils 
of the school at Deventer. Bom near Groningen, he came under the in- 
fluence of the Brethren, revealed special aptitude in classical languages, 
and developed a remarkably clear Uatinity. He studied in Louvain where 
he obtained a master’s degree, and then proceeded to Paris and Italy He 
became acquainted \s’ith Reuchlm, It is said Pedagogy was his prime 
interest, and he burned to bring to Germany the best methods of 
humanist teaching. Studying in Rome and Ferrara, he gained such 
proficiency in Greek that his fame spread throughout Italy. He returned 
to Germany in 1480 but, finding no congenial surroundings, felt like a 
stranger. He spent some time in the town of Groningen Nvhich finally sent 
him to the imperial court where he tarried for 6 months In 1482 he \s’as 
appointed to a post in the University of Heidelberg and enj'oyed the 
cultivated environment of the elector’s court AgricoJa translated Greek 
classics into Latin and wrote pedagogical treatises which exerted wide 
influence and were often reprinted. His conceptions w’ere those of the 
Italian humanists. He believed that Latin should be the basic language in 
education and that students should be carefully trained in it Its mastery 
was to be acquired through industrious study, use of the memory, and 
constant exercise. Agricola also urged the study of Hebrew for he 
believed it indispensable to a correct understanding of Scripture. 

Huddf Von Langen, a papi) of the school ki T>eventer, reformed the 
cathedral school of Munster in 1500. The improvement W’hich came from 
the teaching of the Brethren of the Common Life was effectively furthered 
by Von Langen's successor John Murmeflius (I4S0-1517), a master who 
also had studied at Deventer. Another school was opened in Alsatian 
Schlettstadt in 1441. Its founder was Lewis Dringenberg (d 1490), a 
native of Westphalia who had received some of his education at De\'enter. 
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For biKinwj, har, or mariying 
For friendship or for anything 
Whate’er >sc\c done, where'er we’ve trod, 

Our condun should rely on Cod 
He lacks a faith in Cod's creation 
Who trusts in any consteifation 

On Jack Sans Care wfio never reflected upon the vision of Death so 
common a theme in late medieval thought, Brant commented 
His name is truly Jack Sans Care, 

Whom Death would grasp, let him beware, 

If he be young or fair or strong 
He'll take to leaping high and long, 

And this t call the leap of death, 

He'll sweat, freeze, writhe, and hold his breath 
And like a worm will twist and wiggle 
And finally will wntfie and iiggk 
O Death, thy power is quite untold. 

Thou snatchest off the young and old, 

O Death, thy name is eaecranon . * 

As compared with the refined verse of Pulci and Ariosto, the stanzas of 
Brant are decidedly inferior Their significance lies in their earnest moral 
satire Vkhlch was not lost on the people. 

John Geiler of Kaisersberg (1445’-l5IO), an intimate fnend of Brant 
and Wimphehng, became famous as a penitential preacher in Strasbourg 
He vigorously attacked abuses In Church and society and even drew texts 
for his sermons from Brant's 5b«J> of Tools Although he was interested in 
humanist learning, he remained wedded to the past, cautiously feeling 
his way. John Tnthemius (1463-1516) also was a product of the peda- 
gogical humanists of Deventer and Alsace. A precocious youth, he studied 
at Heidelberg, and became proficient in Greek and Hebrew, receiving 
instruction from Ccltes and Reuchhn. In 1482 he entered the Benedictine 
monastery of Sponheim and soon became abbot. Like Reuchlin he was 
interested in cabalistic thought and wrote some treatises on it, some of 
which were none too orthodox. He shared in the belief in witchcraft 
which was general at the time, and some of his books are remarkable 
monuments of this folly Although his views sometimes were traditional, 
he was a humanist, he w'as patriotic, was earnestly interested in history, 
and an eager student of chronides He also cntrcized the society of hts 

* 7he Ship of 7ooU, (r by E H Zcydel, New York, t944, pp 217, 279 Quoted with 
permission of the publisher, Columbia Univeraty Press 
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day, finding much fault uith the nobility and even uilh the bourgeois 

capitalists Vi hose importance he failed to understand 

Humanism also flounshed in other centers Cologne was centrally 
situated m the lo^^er salley of the Rhine and ssandering humanists often 
visited It The University of Cologne uas an old-fashioned place, adhering 
stnctly to traditional vvays Its theological faculty uas very conservative 
and hostile to new ideas, especially those of the humanists. OrtvN'in 
Gratius (1491-1542) vsas one of the better-known professors in the 
university Educated by the Brethren of the Common Life, he was 
attracted to the new learning but remamed conservative m all his views 
on life He earned on a sharp polemic against a humanist who had been 
trained m Ital> and who claimed that theologians so neglected the study 
of letters that they could not interpret Senpture adequately 

A group of humanists led by Conrad .Mutianus Rufus (1471-1526) 
came into existence at Erfurt and Gotha, after Martin Luther left the 
University of Erfurt Although brought up m the school at Devent^ 
Mutianus embraced the conceptions of Italian humanism when he studied 
tn Italy He accepted the mystical Platonic interpretation of the Christian 
faith which had become popular in Italy after the passing of Mirandola 
and Fiano These highly speculative conceptions, he argued, could be 
understood by philosophers and humanists but remained a sealed book 
to the multitude, it was therefore necessary to teach them the facts of the 
Chnstian religion as « had evolved historically His Platonism caused hitn 
to take an ethical view of religion, hence he rebuked the clergy for their 
unworthiness, cnticized the crude ideas of the common people, and in 
general was opposed to formal and external acts of faith 

THE CRITICIS.M OF ULRICH VON HUTTEN 
Mutianus inspired a number of young men, especially Ulnch von 
Hutten (148S-1523) Bom into a noble family, von Hutten was brought 
up in the antiquated ideas of chivalry He soon found his lessons irksome 
at the monastic school of Fulda and fled to Mutianus at Erfurt. He became 
acquainted with other humanists and found their thought as agreeable to 
his nature as the old-fashioncd schooling m Fulda was distasteful. Re 
jected by his irate father when he fled Fulda, von Hutten began the rest- 
less wandenng of a humanist, and, reduced to penury, he arrived at the 
University of Creifswald Here he was mistrusted by one of the professors 
whose serv’ants robbed him of his scanty clothes Next he appeared in 
Rostock where he wrote a bitter diatnbe upon the professor His 
Latin poems settuig forth the tlujughts which swarmed in his mmd, were 
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written during these trying days. He also penned a poem on versification 
Lihe other humanists, he was patnotic, and, resenting the epithet, bar- 
barians, which Italians were wont to hurt at people of his nationality, he 
UTote a poem to prove Germany’s equality with other nations 
He tried to lecture at Vienna where this poem was wntten, but was 
prevented by the jealous professors “because he did not possess a degree." 
Next he appeared in Padua, poverty stricken, afflicted with the mortal 
Neapolitan disease and his legs covered with hideous sores His indomita- 
ble will drove him ever onward, and he soon appeared m Bologna This 
brief visit to Italy proved important, for von Hutten saw at first-hand the 
rivalry betsveen France and the emperor in Lombardy Hitherto he had 
been concerned primanly with the literary aspects of humanism, but now 
he became feverishly interested in politics. He poured out the vials of his 
wrath upon France . 

Why IS he [France] flying away, comb Weeding and feathers dishevelled, 

He the proud cock and the valiant, the dread of the birds all around him’ 

Why but because he preferred the dw» and the clamour of battle, 

Thinking to win o’er the eagle [Cermany] a victory easy and sure 

Little he measured hts foe. he bore it av«htle and ivas patient 

But when his rage v. as aroused he defended fumself with his talons 

Truly, ill fares it with those who rashly dare to offend him 

Better to make him a fnetid than be crushed by the might of his anger . * 

Von Hutten also attacked the pope, for he had seen Julius II carry on 
war like a secular prince and lay siege to the town of Mirandola in 
Lombardy. Angered by this debasement of the pope’s high office, he did 
not hesitate to attack indulgences, mercenary issuance of bulls, and papal 
morals in general By 1514 he was back in Germany, still rejected by his 
family and consorting with humanists He earned on a typically chivalnc 
feud With the duke of Wurttemberg from 1515-1517 which was begun 
by the murder of one of von Hutten’s family. Thereupon followed his 
second visit to Italy (1516-1517), dunng which he studied in Bologna 
and Ferrara and visited Venice He became more proficient in Greek and 
formed a deep appreciation for the satirist Lucian. This was important, 
for on his return to Gennany he Became that country’s greatest satinst 
After 1517 Ulrich von Hutten continued his vagrant humanist life. He 
visited Augsburg in the summer of 1517, immediately after his second visit 
to Italy, and was crowned with the poet’s laurel by Emperor MaximtUart. 
In his patriotic frenzy he now attacked the pope. Soon he was attracted 
to Luther because of the latter’s quarrel with Tetzel over indulgences 
*D Straus, Tdncb port Wittrn, Ml* D/r and Jimfs London, 1874, p 51. 
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Von Hutten’s later career will be discussed in connection with the Refor- 
mation 


JOHN REUCHLEN’S HUMANISM 

Von Hutten at once was drawn into the bitter controversy between 
the theological professors of the University of Cologne and the hurnanist 
John Reuchlin (1455-1522) Bom in Baden and educated at Heidelberg, 
Pans, and Basel, Reuchlin early became acquainted with humanist con- 
ceptions current among the students His Latinity was superior to that o 
theologians and lawyers, and at the University of Basel he became pro- 
ficient in Greek, he also studied law at Orleans In 1482 and 1490 e 
visited Italy where he became acquainted with Mirandola and develops 
deep interest in the mystic teachings of the Cabala He began studying 
Hebrew and soon knew more about that language than any other Chns- 
tian Throughout the Middle Ages scholars and theologians had on y 
slightly interested themselves in the language of the people who had 
crucified Chnst 

In 1496 Reuchlin became a pensioner of Archbishop John Dalberg of 
Worms (1445-1503), a man of strong humanist leanings who invited him 
to teach in the University of Heidelbei? Reuchlin became the center of an 
enthusiastic circle of humanist students, and his fame spread throughout 
Germany He wrote two books. On ibe fimeiils of Jfebreiu (1506), and 
On tbe Cabahsts Art (1517) Pboemx Qermaiuae. or the German 
Phoenix, w as the proud title which his countrymen gave him 
Reuchlin represented the Renaissance in one of its most important 
aspects, that of the study of language as a preparation for literature, 
secular as well as sacred Although untrained as a theologian, he had not 
the slightest hesitation m discussing Biblical texts as simple literary works 
All of Reuchlin's views were sharply challenged m his controversy 
a Jew named Pfefferkom This man had renounced Judaism in 1506 and 
became an ardent prosely-tizer for the Chnstian faith He wrote many 
pamphlets against the Jews, one of which was called the 'JuHeiispiegel. or 
Jews "AUtTor One of his contentions was that books wntten in Hebrew 
should be confiscated Supported by the fnars of Cologne, he approached 
the emperor, and in 1519 his proposal was set forth in an impenal decree 
commanding the Jews to surrender their books 
Empowered to carry out this law, Pfefferkom set to work in the cities 
of the Rhineland, but bs progress was blocked by the Archbishop of 
Mainz who did not share his fanatiasm This prelate demanded that some 
scholars should be asked to gne their opinion on the advisabibty of 
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destroying books wntten in Hebreu'. P/cfferkom agreed and rashly sug- 
gested Reucblm, little thinking that the humanist did not share the old- 
fashioned views of the theologians. Reuchlin’s opinion, given in 1 520, was 
a humanist classic. Most Jewish books, he argued, were quite harmless 
and were even instructive to Christians Since the Jnlmiid the Cnbaln. 
commentaries, and other literature were not directed against the Christian 
religion, he felt that they should not be destroyed 

Pfefferkom, keenly disappointed and wrathful, attacked Reuchlin in a 
pamphlet called the J^andspfegel. or 'Hand mirror, in which he stated that 
Reuchlin knew little Hebrew and was incompetent to render decision on 
so weight}' a subject. Reuchhn was enraged at this impudence and put 
forth his ./fii^eiispiegef. or £yes' iifirror, criticizing Pfefferkom and justify- 
ing his own position. But the Jew had fnends among the theological 
professors of Cologne who examined ReucHin’s book and dre\v from it a 
list of statements %\bich they demanded be should recall They were to 
some extent justified because Reuchim’s ideas drawn from the Cabala 
vere not entirely consonant with Christian doctrine Several universities 
condemned the .^fii^eiispie^W, and finally the inquisitor-genera! Hoch- 
straten required Reuchlin to appear before him to ans^rer for his heresies, 
as he termed them 

But Reuchlin's friends supported him, and Hochstraten appealed to 
Pope Leo X. The humanist cuna of that day cared little for the notions of 
theologians and saw little that was heretical in Reuchlin's idea Leo was 
slow to exonerate Reuchlin, hoivei'er, because of the pleadings of Hoch- 
straten. Frightened by Luther's revolt which began in 1517, the pope 
finally in 1520 pronounced the .^ii^eiispie^el a dangerous book. Reuchlin 
had published under the title Clrtromm I'lronim fpistolfle, or Letters of 
Tamoiis Clfen, some letters which he had received from men who felt as 
he did. It suggested a famous satire on his opponents, the Cpislolae 
Obscuronwt Tironiiii, or Lellers o/ Obscure 5ifeii. written by stupid 
admirers to their equally stupid professors in Cologne The first book 
appeared in 1516. Its authorship remains in doubt, but it is practically 
certain that most of the letters vere written by Crotus Rubianus (1486- 
1539’), a member of the Erfurt circle of humanists who admired 
Mutianus Ulrich son Hutten (d. 1523) also contributed some letters to 
the first book, and most, if not all, of the second book which appeared in 
1517 came from his hand. 

The Letters of Obscure Jlfe« is a dassic in the satirical literature of the 
Renaissance Theologians and professors of theology, \v’edded to the 
impossible methods of Biblical exegesis which had grONsm up during the 
Kliddle Ages, were loath to admit that humanists, or poets as they were 
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called «ho «e,e untramed ,n theology could teach ■h'"' 

,„.etpte.a..ou ot Scnp.ute Instead th^- sought » ^ 
by the Inqu.s.t.on The contest hettscm Reuchl.n and these , 
u as one betw een ftee tnquto’ and authonty, and 
faded, satut uas employed b> retonners hie 

of Tools Adnurers of the methods held sacred in the Uni'Cr . ) 
Cologne serote leuers to Omsin Cral.us under ridiculous names btraun 
feder” (O.tnch feather), Zieeenmeller (Goat mdler) 

(Goose preacher), Honiglecler (Hones licler), Cl^-l-opl (BaUpa^ 
and Mistlader (Dung loader) They uere a stupid lot, much perlur 
that anyone should \enture to question tradition , they confonned t 
cepted ideas and naitely behesed that the stoigcle for truth was fimshrf 
They there ndiculous because of their religiosity and their uncout < 
Vshich often degenerates into docccrcl They uere proud o t ^ 
demic titles and were alarmed that Reuchlin and his crew of poets i 
respect them , . , 

Thus Heinrich Schafmaul (Sheep s mouth) wrote from Rome a 
nice point in religion He states that when he was dimnp with a nen 
an mn, he found a chick m one of the ecus he was eating 

This I showed to a comrade whereupon quoih he to tne, 'Eat it up 
speedily, before the lahemer sees it for if he mark it, you will hue to pay 
a arline or a Julius for a (owl In a trice 1 pulped dow-n the eeSj 
chicken and all And then I remembered that it was Friday' 
said to my aony, ‘You have made me conimt a mortal sin, m eating 
on the Sixth day of the week’ But he averted that it was not a mortal sin^ 
not even a vernal one, seeing that such a chickling is accounted merely as an 
egg, until It IS bom He told me. too, that it is )ust the same w the case o 
cheese m which there are sometimes grubs as there are in chemes, pe^^ 
and new beans, yet all these may be eaten on Fndays, and even on apos 
vigils But taverners are such rascals that they call them flesh to get 1”°^* 
money 


But Schafmaul, troubled in conscience, begs Ortwin Gratius to sett 
whether the chick w as flesh , and he adds. 

If you hold that the sm »s mortal, 1 would fain get shnft here ere 1 return 
to Gennany 

One Anton, doctor of mediane, wrote from Heidelberg about h’lS 
view with Erasmus The w-orfes of Julius Caesar were mentioned w 
gave Anton his opportunity, and he wntes 

So soon as 1 heard this, I perceived my opportunity, for I had sw ^ 
much, and learned much imder you m the matter of poetry when I w"*® 
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important than any of these other men After becoming Master of Arts at 
Oxford, he visited Italy to study Greek, law, and the Church fathers 
Returning to Oxford in H%, he began lecturing on the Pauline epistles — 
a bold step, for Colet had no degree in theology He devoted much atten- 
tion to the literal sense of the texts which others ignored m their zeal to 
consider the hidden and allcgoncal meaning, a method which so pleased 
people that his auditors rapidly increased This was the beginning of a 
new method of studying Biblical literature in England, based upon the 
grammatical and literary ideas of the Renaissance rather than upon the 
antiquated methods employed by scholastics Colet inherited his father’s 
large fortune in 1 508, and determined to use it in reestablishing the school 
attached to St. Paul’s Church in London It was modeled after the new 
Renaissance schools of Italy, with control vested in the London Company 
of Mercers, a lay group, and not in the clergy William Lilly, the first 
headmaster, taught Greek and Ciceronian Latin This example of a suc- 
cessful institution of humanist learning proved contagious Thus was 
developed a group of men known as the Oxford Reformers, the pioneers 
of a great literary and educational movement Henry VI/I (1497-1547) 
befriended Colet and other learned men and encouraged humanism, and 
the movement soon began to be felt also in Cambridge 

EARLY HUMANIST THOUGHT IN FRANCE 

The Renaissance came to France before the memorable expedition of 
Charles VIII m 1494 and 1495, for Italian culture had attracted the 
attention of Frenchmen from time to time, and Italian humanists had 
visited the country and made the acquaintance of eager students Little 
progress, however, was made between 1460 and 1500 Traditional con- 
ceptions reigned at the Sorbonne, the great theological faculty in the 
University of Pans which had so long dominated the orthodox thought of 
Europe There was no desire to study classical literature or even to read 
the works of the Church fathers. Printmg presses were set up in Paris, 
however, and one was installed m the Sorbonne itself, but it exercised 
little influence in behalf of humanism A number of Italian masters, among 
them George Hieronymus and John Lascaris, taught in the university and 
stimulated some interest Finally, Jacques Lefevre of Staples (1445- 
1537), or Stapulensis as he was called, went to Italy and became 
acquainted with Pico della Mirandola and Marsilio Ficmo. He gained 
a deeper appreciation of humanist conceptions and became enamored of 
the Neoplatonic thought which throve m Florence. On his return to 
France he taught in the traditional manner, but his lectures contained the 
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and « as raach inleresK! J in Italy A n.iinbcr of Bohemians cased)' studied 

classical authors, but their inBuence on the course of 

Germany remained limited I luncaiy, an agricultural land v. orked by sen 

and ruled b> nobles, offered no favorable home to it, and the Slav ic an 

to the south nere hardly touched b> tt Kumania, the Balkan peninsula, 

and the multitudes of Russians to the east escaped its influence almost 

entirely 


RENAISSANCE THOUCMl IN LNOLAND 
Renaissance conceptions, found their v»ay into Encland later than into 
Germany This vvas inevitable because of the more conservative economic 
development of the countr> The tovsns vscre rapidly becoming important 
and were the chief source of the crowns povccr London, the foremoA 
urban center, led all others Henry V'll however, was too 

busy setting his realm in order after the Wars of the Roses to ‘ * 
part of a Maecenas For some time Italian Renaissance culture ha 
attracted the attention of Englishmen Duke Humphrey of Gloucester ( 
1447) , the most noteworthy, vsas deeply interested in classical letters an 
corresponded with the humanist Pier Candido Dccembno of Milan vsW 
dedicated an edition of Plato s RepiiMit to him Among the 300 o’" 
hooks which he gave to the University of Ovford were copies of the 
works of Dame, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, and the recently rediscovere 
writings of ancient Latin authors His example was not very fruitfu, 
however, for the new learning was to acquire its most 2 ealous and success 
ful devotees from among the bourgeoMC and the scholars of OtlOf 
William Crocyn (1466^-1519) was educated in Magdalen College 
Oxford But learning m that venerable university was still of the tradi- 
tional vanety and, attracted by the report of the great superiority o 
Italian thought, Grocyn went to Italy and visited Florence, Rome, an 
Padua He studied Greek under such scholars as Chalcondyles and Po ' 
ziano, returned in 1491, and began lecturing m Greek in Exeter College, 
Oxford William Latimer (1460’-1545), who became sufficiently prO' 
ficient in Greek to begin the translation of Aristotle, vs’cnt to ltal> vMtn 
him Thomas Linacre (l460’-i524) studied at Oxford and in 14S5 went 
to Italy, visiting Bologna, Florence, Rome, Venice, Padua, and Vicen%a 
After receiving a degree m medicine, he returned to England m 1492 an 
began teaching Greek m Oxford He brought to England the 
advances in medical science made in luly, translated the works of Galen, 
and founded the London College of Physicians 
John Colet (1467^-1519), the son of a London merchant, vvas nioi^ 
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fennent of the new learning French humanism had not yet appropriated 
that knowledge of the Greek language and literature which was regarded 
as the very source of all humanist conceptions This shortcoming was 
remedied by a Frenchman named Francois Tissard who began teaching 
Greek m Pans after his return from Italy Girolamo Aleandro (H8(^ 
1542), later known as Cardinal Aleandro, an Italian who knew Creek, 
Latin, and Hebrew, was even more important, large numbers flocking to 
his lectures which he began to give in 1508 Meanwhile a Netherlander 
from Ghent, Josse Badius Ascensius (1462-1537) , began printing classical 
texts in Pans, the capital of the country, whereas hitherto all such books 
had to be imported from Italy, Gennany, or the Low Countnes 

Most important among early French humanists at this time was Guil- 
laume Bude (1467-1540), who had been educated m the traditional 
manner and had studied law at Orleans While studying subsequently in 
Pans he became acquainted with such humanists as Hieronymus and 
Lascans Greatly influenced by the scholarship of the latter, Bude under- 
took a translation of Plutarch His fame soon spread to the court, and he 
was sent as royal envoy to Venice in 1501 and to Pope Julius I! in 
Even Louis XII, who personally cared nothing for Greek or Latin scholar- 
ship, realized the importance of humanist learning for an ambassador to 
Italy These missions gave Bude splendid opportunities to drink at the 
fresh fountains of humanist scholarship He produced his 
or T^otes on the Pandects of Jtisliiiimi in 1508 The method employed by 
him was novel in that a clear knowledge of the text was deemed neces- 
sary before one could begin the study of the law itself, he also believed 
that a thorough knowledge of Roman antiquities was indispensable. These 
ideas are accepted today without question, but at that time they were 
revolutionary The study of Roman law henceforth became less banal and 
practical and more truly intellectual In 1515 he published his De Asse et 
Partibus ejus, or On the As and Jls Parts, which dealt with Roman coinage 
and gave the writer a chance to study more minutely than had yet been 
done The book, like the paintings of the Italian artist Mantegna, illus- 
trates the archaeological tendency of humanism so pronounced during the 
sixteenth century His De Pbifolo^ia or On Pbiloio^y, wntten in 1530, is 
a dialogue between King Franas I and himself, in which he advocates 
that every pnnee should be educated itv classical literatures 

The noted scholar and printer, Robert Estienne (1503-1559), and his 
son Henry Estienne (1531—1598) must be mentioned, for so intimate was 
the relation between humanism and the printers that the establishment of 
a great press was an event of pnme importance Robert published the 
treasury of the Latin Lan^ua^e ui three folios in 1543, as well as in'- 



Chapter 27 


RENAISSANCE LETTERS FROM ERASMUS 
TO SHAKESPEARE 


“'TS EVAissANCE THOUGHT of the scTteenth century %^'as expressed in a 
../V great vanety of forms by a group of literary geniuses of high order, 
of whom Dejidenus Erasmus (H66-J536) was the most in/luentia! In 
him were united the ethical and intelleaual conceptions which that critical 
age of revolt brought forth He was the first modem man of letters to rely 
almost entirely upon the pnnting press for the diffusion of his ideas, and 
he addressed his thoughts to all reading Europeans Few men before or 
since have exerted so po\N erful an influence upon their contemporanes 

ERASMUS’ YOUTH AND EARLY EDUCATION 
Erasmus was bom in October, 1466 His father was a priest, and 
Erasmus had an older brother named Peter. The pretty story later told 
in the preface to the 7<u«ih<ir CoHotficies and made popular by Charles 
Reade’s Cloister mid the Hearth unfortunately is not correct. It recounts 
how the boy’s father loved a girl whose parents objected to the match. 
Finding that mamage M-as out of the question, the young man left on a 
journey to Rome and became a pnest. Much obscurity hangs o\er 
Erasmus’ jx^urh, and many points probably \\i!l neser be cleared up. 
When about 4 years of age, he and his brother were sent to an eJemenfary 
school in Gouda. Thence he went for a bnef interim to the school of the 
Brethren of the Common Life in De\eoter, and from 1475 to 14S4 he 
sc^^•cd as choir boy in the cathedral of Utrecht. He returned to Deventer 
V\hcrc he had some glimpses of the superior hitmanist education which 
the Brethren of the Common Life were introducing into their schools, 
Alexander Hccius being one of his teachers. Soon his father and mother 
died, and Erasmus and hts brother were placed under the guardianship of 
three men w ho cared little far the boy s future and probably squandered 
the pittance which the father had left him. They placed the boys in the 
433 
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tion, as the College de France This humanist school was modeled after 
the College of the Three Languages which had been established a few 
years before m Louvain in the Low Countnes The conservative profes- 
sors of the Sorbonne disliked the new learning of these humanists, fearing 
that their manner of studying literary texts and their refusal to be guided 
by the old fashioned methods of theologiaos would damage their own 
positions This hostility proved futile, the tide of humanism gained m 
strength and gradually the old ideas and methods were abandoned 
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a chance to earn some money elsewhere. Some German and English 
youths engaged him as their teacher, and for them he wrote some peda- 
gogical manuals. One of these contained Mvacious dialogues which after 
repeated additions and revisions became the famous Collot/«ies 

Other little books dealt with the art of writing and with courses of study. 
This was the beginning of Erasmus’ long search for means to support 
himself in his studious life, for the cultivation of intellectual things re- 
quires leisure and wealth, and Erasmus possessed neither Like many 
another humanist, he searched for a patron, and made the fortunate 
acquaintance of an English youth, William Blount, Lord Mountjoy, who 
was studying in Pans. 

Erasmus’ first sojourn in England from 1499-1500 was a noteM'orthy 
moment in the life of the humanist As guest of Lord Mountjoy he became 
acquainted with Thomas More and John Colet, dean of St Paul’s Asso- 
ciation With these genial spints meant much for a man of receptive mind, 
and Erasmus profited from their fnendship and rapidly became more 
mature in his ideas He met a number of the Oxford Reformers Colet, 
More, and Llnacre were very fond of him, and Erasmus ever after 
cherished the kindest sentiments toward England. E\cn the confiscation 
of his dearly 5V0n money by the customs officials at Dover according to 
an ancient law forbidding the export of com from the realm did not chill 
the ardor of his affection for his Biglish fnends Depnved of all funds, as 
soon as he reached Paris he set to w'ork prepanng the famous book of 
Aiioijes (tSOO) It was a compilation of excerpts from classical authors 
intended to sen’e as models for students learning to wnte Latin and 
wishing to form an acquaintance with classical literature. Hitherto the 
classics had been studied almost exclusively by humanists, for, cheap as 
the svorks of ancient authors were, thanks to the printing presses which 
had been established, many people w-ere still too poor to buy them- This 
little collection proved immensely popular; it was repeatedly rex'ised and 
enlarged and reprinted. 

Thus Erasmus became the chief teacher and disseminator of the new 
learning His prisate correspondence was constantly increasing in \olumc. 
It is difficult in our age to form an adequate idea of the enthusiasm which 
men felt on recehing letters from him. These missives are a most im- 
portant collection of sources for the study of the humanist world in 
Erasmus’ day. Everywhere men bought and read his little books. One 
reason for his populanty was his mastery of Greek, for a know iedge of 
that language was still uncommon in northern Europe, and anyone pos- 
sessing an acquaintance with it was certain to attract attention. Erastnu-.’ 
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Brethren school in s Hertogcnbosch, whose conceptions were of the tradi- 
tional medieval variety untouched by the methods of humanism Because 
of a plague the youths returned to Gouda Their guardians sought to be 
rid of them, encouraging them to enter a monastery. The young men 
yielded, and Erasmus entered the order of Austin Canons who had a 
house at Stein near Gouda (1488) 

Although Erasmus was a delicate lad and physically unfitted to lead a 
monastic life, he did not find his surroundings wholly uncongenial. He 
was free to study according to his inclination and to make friends with 
some of the friars who, like him, were interested in literary things and had 
caught more than a glimpse of humanist culture For the moment he was 
content m his cloistered retreat and even wrote a treatise called On the 
CoHfempI of ibe IVorid which was thoroughly monastic in spirit. 

Erasmus was religious, deeply affected by the practical piety of the 
deuotio tnoderna which was so influential in Deventer, 's Hcrtogenbosch, 
and other places m which he spent his early days In the convent near 
Gouda he read extensively m classical Latin literature and developed a 
lucid and effective Latinity The spirit of humanism became steadily 
stronger m his breast and he longed to visit Italy, that paradise of culture 
toward which all humanist eyes were turned He began to compose his 
Book Against the Barbarians Written in the form of a dialogue, it ex 
presses the thoughts of a person who is becoming a humanist, but its 
later version reveals the humanist's contempt for monasticism, the formal 
side of popular religious life as expressed in the veneration of saints and 
relics, and the supposed shortcomings of the Church The opportunity of 
going to Italy seemed to present itself when he was offered a secretaryship 
by the bishop of Cambrai who was planning a journey to Rome The post 
proved a disappointment, for it gave him no leisure to study, and the visit 
to the Eternal City did not lake place He soon left the bishop’s service 
and went to Pans to secure a doctor’s degree m theology (1495) . 

ERASMUS’ EARLY HUMANIST ACTIVITY 
The traditionalism which Erasmus found in the University of Pans 
displeased him He lodged in the College de Montagu, an institution m 
w 1 C life was austere, the food bad, and the rooms uncomfortable, the 
e icate young man conceived an invincible hatred of this sort of hf^ 
which clung to him to the last He also learned to look with disgust upon 
I formal instruction of the university. The stipend which the 

IIS op of Cambrai had promised him failed, and Erasmus began to seek 
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translations of such Creek classics as Euripides’ llthujeum and Jlecubn 
also attracted wide attention 

Like many humanists, Erasmus was a great traveler. Poor, and with 
unnersity posts closed to him, he had to live by his wits, for his search 
for patrons was disappointing In 1505 he again appeared m England 
where he renewed acquaintance with his old friends He met some im- 
portant churchmen and was even presented to the king who granted hint 
a small living Soon he grasped at a chance to visit Italy in company with 
an Italian, a physician to King Henry VII Upon his arrival at Turin in 
1506, Erasmus was at once given the doctorate in theology. Next he 
visited Bologna and soon entered into relations with the noted Venetian 
pnnter Aldus Manutiiis who now began publishing some of his writincs 
Together they worked over an enlarged edition of the Jdaifes which was 
ready m 1508, and other editions of Seneca, Plautus, and Terence W* 
lowed News came that Henry VII had died and that Henry VIII, who 
knew Erasmus, had succeeded to the crown (1509) Believing that the 
new king might prove an eager patron and, encouraged by his friend Lord 
Mountjoy who also believed that the moment was auspicious, Erasmus 
burned over the Alps down the Rhine to England 


ERASMUS ?f^A1SC OF JOCLV AND OTHER WORKS 
This hasty journey will be forever memorable, for while passing 
through the Splugen Pass Erasmus evolved the plan of his Prnise o/ 7cl}y. 
a chief literary monument of the Renaissance His ideas were written out 
after his arrival in London while staying m Sir Thomas More‘s house The 
book IS a long declamation delivered by a female figure named Folly, who 
mbodies Erasmus conception of human nature The great humanist 
believed m the basic goodness of man and his natural impulses, human 
beings might do wrong, but it was only because of mistakes and mis- 
understanding Men lived by their natural impulses and their instincts 
w 1 C eep t e world moving Folly, the personification of these human 
quaities, IS an imperishable literary creation, possessing a "charming 
^ivete, the natural impulse of the child or of the unsophisticated man 
oug er irth is derived from Pluto, she is no gnm demon, but an 
miable gossip, rather beneficent than malignant " This is a Renaissance 
conception o human nature Emphasis upon the doctnne of man’s 
epravity and insistence upon asceticism as the council of perfection were 
an one more and more m the Renaissance. Man’s secular activili^® 
i° should steer a middle course, one should be 

len , mo erate in all things, and live according to his natural feelings 
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without too much regard for the conventions of society The book is a 
satire on human foibles and sometimes degenerates into the writer’s 
characteristically strong denunciation of abuses in the Church, the schools 
of philosophy of the day, and the assumptions of the scientists of the 
time. In fact, Erasmus here criticizes almost every aspect of the society 
Erasmus did not stay in England^ for, although he was fond of his 
friends in London, Oxford, and Cambndge, he was poor and had to make 
a living. He lectured on Greek and theology while in Cambndge and pub- 
lished a number of pedagogical vrorks from the humanist press of Josse 
Badius Ascenstus (1462-1535) m Paris During 1514 he left England for 
Basel where he was planning to bring out his edition of the !Weit» Teslfl 
meiif Tliere were many copies of the Bible m manuscnpt, and parts of the 
JVeio Jestameiit had been printed repeatedly TTiere also were collections 
of excerpts. But a cheap edition was needed to fill the wants of the edu- 
cated bourgeoisie His edition (1516) was less expensive than the great 
Polyglot Bible published at Alcala In 1520, and its appearance was an 
event of great importance In the intellectual history of the time. 

Shortly afterward Erasmus produced the fdnciitioH of a Cljnstiaii 
Prince (1518), a little treatise written after he had been appointed 
councilor to Charles of Spain, who was soon to become emperor In it the 
author held that princes should view their obligations to their subjects as 
moral and not merely from the standpoint of expediency. The end of 
government was the moral adxancement of peoples, princes should 
therefore avoid selfish policies and not indulge in wars and unjust taxa- 
tion. This was very different from the practical conceptions of Machiavelli 
and clashed with the actual political situation in the world of the day 
when peace hung precariously upon the system knossm as the Balance of 
Power. 

Another important work was Tire Cicerom'flii (1528), a dialogue 
designed to show the futility of the slavish imitation of classical onginals 
Erasmus did not advocate the study of the classics in order to become 
enslaved to them The treasures of classical antiquity, in his opinion, were 
valuable chiefly in elucidating the Christian religion and instilling a purer 
moral conception into the lives of people. Consequently he never aimed 
at complete purity of expression but preferred a terse and vigorous 
Latinity. 

Erasmus also studied the texts of the Church fathers, applying to them 
the new philological science whidi had been developed in Italy. His 
edition of the writings of St. Jerome began to appear in 1516. Others 
followed, among which were the texts of St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, St. 
Cyprian, and Lactantius. He also published the texts of the Greek fathers 
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classics, for there was much excitement m France over the question of 
religion, and the crowTi %vas inclined to take action against innovators To 
avoid any evil consequences from fostering humanist studies, Rabelais and 
two fnars were thrust into the conventual pnson The latter fled from 
their cells, but Rabelais received permission from Pope Clement VII to 
enter a Benedictine house. 

Although his abbot was a humanist at heart and favored him, Rabelais 
found a monk's life uncongenial However, he earned foru-ard his studies 
wnth great industiy and amassed an extraordinary amount of learning 
The ferment of Renaissance ideas was working in him, and it is not sur- 
prising that he left the cloister and set out to Montpellier to study 
medicine, a science of extreme interest to him, since it apparently 
promised to unlock the secrets of life itself He enrolled m 1530 and soon 
had appropriated all the medical knowledge of the day Like Leonardo 
da Vinci, he was deeply interested m nature and paid little heed to 
authority or tradition, and, like many another humanist, was restless and 
had not the patience to study for the doctorate m medicine. He went to 
Lyons, a busy trading center where printing had become an active In- 
dustry and whither scholars were flocking from all parts He continued his 
work In medicine but was constantly drawn away from it to satisfy his 
thirst for learning He began to love classical antiquity, read books 
voraciously, and became a follower of Erasmus. Unlike that great 
humanist, however, Rabelais never spumed his mother tongue and till the 
last wrote in French He brought out almanacs filled with things which 
pleased humble folk He wrote crude jokes and never tired of ridiculing 
quacks and astrologers He became acquainted with the life of the people 
from whom he derived his astonishing knowledge of the crudities of 
popular life. 

It is fortunate for literature that Rabelais turned to these things rather 
than to classical learning In 1532 he produced a W’ork which later became 
known as The Onestimnh^e Ctfe of the Qreal QarganUia, 7aiher of Patiia- 
pniei He did not regard it as a serious \N*otk and had it published with a 
mere bookseller instead of with a great publisher of serious literature. 
The book proved far more popular than any other w’ork, including the 
Bible. The reason for this is plain Gargantua was a well-known character 
of immense strength and gross appetites, and peasants never w’earied of 
pointing to great tasks which he had done. The success of this work led 
Rabelais to revise it, and finally the first book on Gargantua and the 
second on Pantagruel were produced A third was added in 1546, a 
fourth in 1548, and the last posthumously in 1562. The book was written 
in French in a style rough, vigorous, and dilBcuIt to understand because of 
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,ts l.beral use of popular expressions Rabelais’ thought was truly expres- 
sive of the Renaissance, for, hating hypocnsy, quackery, and traditio , 
he emphasized the physical and the secular side of everything Hence In 
great interest in food, drink, and bodily activity 

Many of the incidents in the first book, which deals with Gargantua, 
are autobiographical Chapters 14-14, a satire on traditional education, 
tell how a “great sophister doctor" spent 5 years and 3 months in teaching 
Gargantua his abc’s so well that he could say them backward Later the 
youthful giant was sent to Pans where his first achievement was to stea 
the great hells of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, in the thought 
might serve well to hang around his mare's neck But a great hub u 
arose, and a delegation from the university came to him to plead for the 
bells, the leader, Master Janotus de Bragmardo, delivenng a stupid speec 
in which there was no sense and much bad grammar The six chapters 
before the last one, devoted to Gargamua's founding of the abbey o 
Thel&me, are a satire on the monasticism of the later Middle Ages w 
express the Renaissance antagonism to the ascetic ideals of the age The 
abbatial rules in Theleme were the opposite of these of the establishe 
orders — its inmates were to be free, there was to be no clock or dial, and 
the women were to be young and pretty, for “a woman that is neither 
fair nor good, to what use serves she’” The inmates might leave the order 
at will and, if they desired, marry "Do what thou wilt," the sole rule, was 
sufficient “because men that arc free, well bom, well bred, and conversant 
m honest companies, have naturally an instinct and spur that promptetn 
them unto virtuous actions, and withdraws them from vice, which is 
called honor” The structure was erected according to Renaissance 
architectural ideas and was furnished with libraries containing books in 


Greek, Latin, and Hebrew as well as m modem languages 

The second book deals with Gargantua's son Pantagrue] and His 
mighty deeds, which are incidents from Rabelais' own life A long 
genealogy satirizes the popular craze for genealogical tables Pantagruel s 
early education is desenbed m detail He made great progress and soon 
set out to study in the universities of the realm, as was the custom or 
students, finally arriving m Orleans But he learned only physical exer- 
cises "As for breaking hts head with over much study, he had an especial 
care not to do it in any case, for fear of spoiling his eyes Which he the 
rather observed, for that it was told him by one of his teachers, there 
called regents, that the pain of the eyes was the most hurtful thing of any 
to the sight'” At last Pantagruel came to Pans where he made some 
progress m the liberal arts He became acquainted with the library of the 

convent of St Victor The satincal catalogue of its books contains among 
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Others: Jbeliiveuliou of the Tfolj Cross, Persourtte^f by Six ll'i\y Vnesis, 
7be Speclflchs of Ptl^rims 'Bound forjlome, 7he s Pflienioster, and 
Jbe !H<?/chpofcfo or QaUtmaufry of the Perpetually "Beggiug 7nars 
Chapter S contains a summary of Renaissance education and a statement 
as to K’hy It was superior to the cons'entional variety Chapters tO~I3 
satirize lawyers. The third book also is devoted to the deeds of Panta- 
gnief. 

TTie fourth book relates how Pantagrue! \nsited the oracle of the Holy 
Bottle, The Renaissance was an age of expansion, the bounds of the 
world were suddenly and profoundly enlarged This stirred the imagina- 
tion of men, and the tales which came from the newly discovered lands 
soon found their way into literature Rabelais, cunous about e\erything, 
described a xoyage westsvard and north of Canada, probably in imita 
tion of the famous expedition by Jacques Cartier m 1534 The ship sailed 
past Sneaking Island "where Shrovetide reigned Next the crew passed 
by Wild Island and spied a whale which Pantagruel caught by means of 
a harpoon. Rabelais' description of whale-catching is based upon careful 
observation, and this episode reminds the reader of French whaling off the 
Newfoundland coasts Wild Island was inhabited b)’ a people called 
Chitterlings who probably are Calvinists Although Rabelais in the third 
book had shown himself favorable to Calvinists and Sacramentanans, in 
this book he seems to dislike the more zealous followers of John Calvin, 
for Pantagruel heartily enfoys the wholesale slaughter that was inflicted 
upon the natives when they treacherously attacked him and his following 
The fifth book, which remained unfinished, continued the tale of the 
foumcy to the oracle of the Holy Bottle Soon they drew near Sounding 
Island and landed. The bells which were perpetually ringing on this 
island reminded Pantagruel of the regime of the Church, and he disliked 
it heartily. He found a large number of cages "spacious, costly, magnifi- 
cent, and of an admirable architecture" w hich were filled with birds who 
li%ed like men but "stunk like de\ils" A hermit "called the males clerg- 
hawks, monk-hawks, abbot-hawks, bish-hawks, cardin-hawks, and one 
pope-hawk, svho is a species by himself. 1 ic called the females clerg-kites, 
nun-kites, priest-kites, abbess-kites, bwh-kites, cardin-kites, and pope- 
kites." They had been brought there by their parents w ithout ha\ ing been 
consulted themscUes — an allusion to the practice common at that time of 
filling con\cnts with children Next the Island of Tools was xirited, and 
the xoj-agers saw the trees laden with all manner of tools, their natural 
fruit, which fell into ready-made handles the moment the branches were 
shaken. Next came the Island of Sharping inhabited by cardsharps and 
Nendors of fake relics and antiques. The Island of Sandals was inhabited 
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by the order of Semjquaver Fnars Pantagruel could never sufficiently 

satisfy his desire to satirize fnars 

Rabelais undoubtedly was the most significant wnter of the Renais- 
sance m France His humanist ideas combined with the vigorous ferment 
which quickened the thought and life of the French bourgeoisie. The 
coarseness of his language, due to the medieval tradition which he did not 
abandon, made his satire and sarcasm peculiarly effective His language, 
while dynamic and pungent, possessed little of that literary grace which 
Italians of the tune were imparting to their works 


FRENCH LETTERS FROM CALVIN TO MONTAIGNE 

John Calvin (1509-1564), a most significant Protestant reformer, 
rendered a noteworthy service to French Renaissance letters. Calvin was 
strongly influenced by humanist ideas and developed a clear and forceful 
Latmity His French style was unsurpassed m clarity and simplicity His 
numerous letters and his edition of the hislitutcs of the ChnsUan Religion 
exerted a remarkable influence upon Frenchmen who did not adopt the 
style of Rabelais 

Imitation of classical models became more and more the fashion among 
the literary men of Europe It marks the culmination of the Renaissance in 
art and literature and inaugurates a penod of artistic stagnation Some- 
thing was gained, however, from the careful study of Vergilian and 
Ciceronian perfection This quality was given to the French language by 
a group of wnters known as the Pleiades whose original members were 
Pierre de Ronsard (1524-1585) and Joachim Du Bellay (1522-1560). 
These men, who chanced to meet m a hostel in Touraine and became firm 
friends, believed that the ideas about literary forms which had conquered 
in Italy should likewise be applied to French literature, and medieval 
forms of verse which were still very popular m France should be 
abandoned Rhyme, indeed, was retained, but in other respects classical 

poems and classical themes — pastoral, mythological, and lyrical w’ere as 

eagerly appropriated by them as by Sannazaro m Italy Thus began the 
long sway of classicism m French literature Ronsard was the chief poet 
of this school Du Bellay wrote a prose exposition, the Defense and 
7!!uslrat;oii of the 7rettch Cangua^e (1549), setting forth the theories of 
the Pleiades, in which he argued diat the FrHich tongue was the proper 
i ehicle of thought Writers W'cre to be produced by careful study of Latin 
models, not by the spontaneous outburst of genius Nounshed by the 
form and substance of ancient bodes, the Pleiades rendered excellent 
service in creating a wholesome respect (or artistic literary perfection 
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The last significant French writer of the sixteenth century here to be 
considered is Michel de Montaigne (1533-1592) His father belonged to 
the bourgeoisie of Bordeaux and hdd several offices in the gift of the 
commune. The youth was brought up with every advantage of humanist 
education such as had been developed in Italy and was becoming common 
all over Europe. Next he studied law in preparation for public office and 
in 1554 received an appointment. These were troublous times in France, 
and Montaigne was not baj^y in the midst of religious and political 
turmoil. In his thirty-eighth year be began to withdraw from public 
affairs and rarely paid attention to them until he was elected mayor of 
Bordeaux in 1581. He retired to a rural castle where he collected books, 
conversed with friends, reflected upon the writings of classical authors, 
contemplated the ways of man, and wrote his famous essays They are 
the compositions of a man of culture who has retired from the world but 
has not surrendered his interest in the problems of humanity Montaigne 
was eminently rational, urbane, and fiohshed His essays on education 
contain many of the ideas which have dominated pedagogy to this day 
His rationalism marks him as a forerunner of Voltaire and indicates the 
end of the Renaissance proper The age of tumultuous interest in life and 
the desire to master all knowledge and art was over 

NOTEWORTHY SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
HUMANIST WRITINGS 

The history of Renaissance letters in Spam is concerned to a large 
extent with the reformation of the Church and will be considered in the 
chapters dealing with Catholic Revival Only two writers, Vives and 
Cervantes, can be considered in this section. Juan Luis Vives (d. 1540) 
was bom in Valencia He received a traditional education, but imbibed 
humanist ideas in his youth and subsequently studied in Pans and 
Louvain. While at the latter place, he vvrote a commentary on St. 
Augustine’s City of Qod which won him the approval of Erasmus and 
More. Vives lived many years m Bruges but spent some time at the 
English court where he enjoyed the favor of Queen Cathenne. He was 
tutor to Princess Mary, later Queen Mary Tixior. Supporting Catherine's 
cause against Henry VIII, Vives was forced to leave England and returned 
to Bruges. 

Vives enjoyed a wide reputation, and contemporaries linked his name 
with More and Erasmus. He wrote many treatises illustrating the social 
conceptions of humanists. In 1526 he produced On (he 5fe/p of the Poor 
in which he advocated an advanced and novel system of charitable 
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enterprise Complaining that the clergy had failed in helping the poor, he 
held that governments of towns should assume the task of looking after 
the unfortunate However, the poor should he cared (aron]y i( they were 
Willing to work — hospices and hospitals were to be emptied of lazy people 
who refused to work Ev’en the blind were required to do something 
Guilds were to take some youths as apprentices Towns were to supervise 
the education of the poor m their charge and especially look after their 
religious welfare Foundlings were to be reared at public expense A list 
of the indigent was to be drawn up so that the officials might know 
exactly how many needed help, and towns should inquire into the private 
life of every such person Physicians were to treat the worthy poor at 
town expense Two persons m each parish w'ere to be delegated by the 
government to visit the people and keep a careful watch over their 
activities Vjves’ book, which was dedicated to the town of Bruges, was 
widely circulated and repeatedly translated, but it is not clear just what 
influence it exerted upon the legislation of Low Country towns concern- 
ing paupers Ypres in the previous year had passed some remarkable 
legislation which illustrates many of Vives’ views, and it is possible that 
the humanist may have had some influence upon it 
Profoundly impressed by the moral aspects of humanism, Vives was 
interested in all phases of education He w’fotc a number of treatises, and 
his prestige was such that he has often been called a "second Quintilian " 
His Cruises of the CorrupUoiis of the Am discusses the problem of study 
and criticizes the conventional methods of education Vives follovved m 
the footsteps of his classical Creek and Roman predecessors, and his 
doctrines are very like those of Vitionno da Feltre whose school m 
Mantua was the most significant of the Renaissance Vives believed that 
Latin and Greek should be taught, but that the mother tongue should not 
be neglected, he regarded the skillful use of the native idiom as a splendid 
accomplishment Students were to be given dnli in grammar, syntax, and 
rhetoric Religion was to be taught, the moral development of children 
being a primary concern He believed that girls as well as boys should be 
instructed m these subjects The end of education was not the amassing 
of mere erudition but the acquisition of knowledge vvhich would make 
possible better living 

Migue! de Cervantes Saavedra (1547-1616), a late contemporary of 
Montaigne, represents some of the best characteristics of the Renaissance 
in Spain His family belonged to the bourgeoisie Little is known about his 
early education, but the youth shared fully m the intellectual ferment of 
the day He served m the navy and was wounded at Lepanto m 1571 
Captured by Algerian pirates, he was ransomed after heroic endeavors to 
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escape. In spite of many dilHcuIttes ej^erienced in gaining a livelihood, 
he persisted in writing. He was deeply impressed by the literary style 
which had been developed in Italy, and he produced some works in 
accordance with its rules, a pastoral romance named Qiihlea appearing 
in 1584. But his greatest work was Do« Quixote, the first part of which 
he published in 1604. Like Rabelais' great work, it is a satire, written 
obviously to discredit the popularity which old chivalnc romances and 
moral conceptions stili possessed m Spam The most solemn ideals of 
knighthood are made the subject of hearty burlesque But it is difficult to 
tell whether the wnter meant to attack anything else, although plausible 
arguments have been advanced to show that the butt of hrs ndicule was 
the government. Don Quixote is a nobleman whose mind is filled with 
traditional chivalric conceptions which are rendered ridiculous by his 
evident insanity. Sancho Panza, his squire, on the other hand, is a 
practical person interested in the more matter-of-fact conceptions of the 
common man, and his good sense throws the unbelievable follies of Don 
Quixote into bold relief 

The Zusiad is Portugal's greatest literary monument of the Renaissance. 
Us author, Luis Vaz de Camoens (t525>-i5SO), it appears, was of noble 
blood and was bom in Coimbra He was deeply influenced by the 
achievements of Vasco da Gama and his successors who created the over* 
seas empire of Portugal, and also by the story of the long struggles 
between Portugal and the Moors of Africa His poem combines the 
fervor of the Crusader, the zeal of knights, and the danng of explorers 
In form, the Cusiad is indebted to the classical standards developed m 
Italy, for it was written m imitation of Anosto's Orlnitdo Ttmoso It deals 
With the adventures of Vasco da Gama, but the deeds of many other 
national figures also are woven into the narrative For the most part the 
poem is good history, and it became the national epic of Portugal. 

RENAISSANCE LETTERS IN ENGLAND. 

MORE TO SHAKESPEARE 

TTie TIfoptfl, or J/ie £flr(d o/ Woiohere, by Thomas More (I478-J535) 
w'as England's first significant contribution to the literature of the Renais- 
sance. More was bom in London and was sent to Oxford where he 
received the elements of a humanist education He learned Greek from 
Linaae In 1496 be began the study of law and during the next few years 
became acquainted with Erasmus- Although an eager student of law. 
More also studied theology and the classics and was especially fond of 
St, Augustine’s City of Qod. He soon acquired the humanists’ dislike for 
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scholastic philosophy For a while he was dominated by the popular 
ascetic ideals of the passing Middle Ages but finally yielded to the new 
humanist impulses which surged m his mind His Tftopifl published in 
1516, IS classed as a romance but, like Rabelais’ Qar^aj\lua and Paiita 
^ruel, It IS a masterpiece of humanist cntiasm of man and society. It was 
probably inspired by Plato’s Republic but it is impossible to discover 
much relationship between the two works It is a description of a fabulous 
land called Utopia in w hich a fair city, Amaurote, was situated 
The first book serves as an introduction to the social perfection of 
Utopia and contains some discussion of glaring faults in English society 
and government, one of which was the severe punishment inflicted in 
connection with theft The law demanded the death penalty for thieves, 
and as many as twenty of them sometimes were hanged on one gallows 
The enclosure of open fields and the creation of immense sheep runs w'as 
criticized, for it robbed tillagers of their ancient nghts to common w’ood, 
meadow, and pasture This social dislocation was held to be one of the 
causes of the growth of crime The numerous wars between France and 
the empire were sharply criticized, for More, like Erasmus and Rabelais, 
was opposed to war 

The second book is a descnption of Utopia and of Amaurote, a mode! 
city of the Renaissance age The houses had glass windows, gardens, and 
vineyards, and the roofs were made of a substance like plaster designed 
to prevent fire The city possessed an excellent water supply The streets 
were 20 feet wide The markets were kept sanitary, impure foodstuffs 
were excluded, and cattle used (or food were carefully cleaned No filth 
was tolerated There were splendid hospitals which provided service for 
the sick The wars of Utopia were humane, noncombatants were not 
killed, cities were not ruthlessly plundered, and the countryside was not 
ravaged While if ivas belieied that there was but one true religion, dis- 
senters were not prosecuted They were forbidden to spread their doc- 
tnnes among the common people but were encouraged to discuss ibeir 
views with the better mformed m the hope that finally they would see the 
light of truth The Utopia soon became known throughout Europe 
More wrote his masterpiece in Latin to win a wider audience This 
preference for a foreign idiom, however, was doomed to vanish dunng 
the course of the century, for townsmen, ennched by the economic 
revo’iution effected by tbe voyages ol discovery and the influx of precious 
metals from America, did not readily leam Latin, no matter how much 
they might want to do so It was mevitable that literature should voice 
the mterests of this economically dominant class and use the native tongue 
more and more 
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The highest expression of these forces in England is to be found in the 
drama of the days of Queen Elirabeth. T^e theater for generations had 
been intensely popular with the English people, and, as English culture 
and political life were less closely associated with the aristocracy than was 
the case on the Continent, England's greatest contribution to the Renais- 
sance is to be found in her dramatic literature, culminating m the work 
of William Shakespeare. 

Before considering this leriter we must notice the work of a number of 
others who were active from the death of More in 1535 to the emergence 
of Shakespeare. Sir Thomas Wyatt (d 1542) and Henry Howard, the 
Earl of Surrey (d 1547), who wrote m English, adopted the Petrarchan 
sonnet. Roger Ascham (15I5-I56S) produced 7be Schoolmaster, a 
treatise setting forth the Renaissance ideal of education evolved in Italy 
Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1586), a characteristic nobleman of the Renais- 
sance, was devoted to literature and lealously studied the masterpieces 
of Italy. In 1560 he produced, in imitation of Sannazaro, a pastoral 
romance named Jrcaciia in svhich chivalnc motifs abound Its rare perfec- 
tion of style was significant in the development of English prose, and its 
delightful imagery and delicate sentiment at once made the author famous 
His lyrics, some of which were written for the Arzadici. and his sonnets 
has e an abiding place in English letters 

Edmund Spenser (15527-1509) marks the culmination of classical and 
humanist influences in England. His ShepheaxAs Calendar of 1579 was a 
pastoral poem in the tradition of Vei^il and his Renaissance imitators 
Spenser showed remarkable ability in using a number of poetic forms, 
thus rei’ealing himself a dei’Otee of the cult of significant form so striking 
a feature of the Renaissance. But Spenser is far more than a simple 
imitator. He was deeply interested in English life and became an ardent 
admirer of Chaucer, thus being able to engraft the Renaissance love for 
noble form i^n the literature of his day. He also produced hymns, 
sonnets, and other works. His £pilbalamion (1594) was written to 
perpetuate the memoiy’ of his own wedding day, and the scenes of that 
ceremonious occasion are recounted in magnificent stanzas w'hich 
represent the poet’s mature skill But the greatest of all his productions 
w-as the 7aeTie Queen, an allegoty which absorbed much of his best 
Creative energy, and m which old and new are mars elously mingled. Each 
book sets forth an ideal moral sirtue of the hero, Prince Arthur. The 
account is embroidered >vith pageants, tournaments, and encounters 
between dragons and giants. The poem, howe\'er, is far more than an 
Arthurian romance; like Task's Jefus<dem Delit'ered and Camoens' 
Cusiad, it is a masterpiece of the Renaissance a poetic symphony almost 
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Without equal in any language The passion for magnificent expression is 
apparent in every stanza Oassical learning adorns the poem throughout. 
Its variegated scenes have fittingly been compared with the magnificent 
tapestries made on the looms of the Low Countries The poet also voiced 
the patriotic sentiments of Enghshmen, for, deeply moved by the duel 
betvi'ecn Protestant Elizabeth and Catholic Spain^ Spenser could not 
refrain from giving this theme a prominent place m his poem. 

English drama now suddenly attained classic perfection. The old 
liturgical plays were still popular among the people, but important changes 
had been in progress for some tune, for it was felt that the incongruities 
of the old plays could no longer be tolerated The drama of the early 
Tudor period did not, how ever, rise to the highest art and much remained 
to be cnticized Thus Sir Philip Sidney complained 

You shall have Asia of ihe one side, and Afnca of the other, and so many 
other under kingdoms, ifwi the player, when he cotneth in, muse ever begin 
with telling where he k or ckc the tale will nor be conceived Now je shall 
haie three ladies walk to gather flowers, and then we must believe the stage 
to be a garden By and by ue hear news of shipwreck m the same place, and 
then we are to bl.ame if we accept it not for a rock Upon the back of that 
comes out a hideous monster with fite and smoke and ihen the miserable 
beholders are bound to take it (or a cave While in ihe mean time two armies 
fly m represented with (our swords and bucklers, and then what hard heart 
will not receive it for a pitched battle ' 

The doctrine that there should be unity of place, time, and action began 
to be emphasized The influence of Terence and Plautus transformed 
comedy, and Seneca was frequently tmitated, especially in tragedy Ha^ph 
JiOisler Vfoisler by Nicholas UdaJI (1505-1556) and Qrtmmer Qurlons 
Tieeiile by William Stevenson m J575(’) are examples of native farces 
written in accordance wjth classical ideas gorbodiK or Tetrex <rtrd 'Ponex 
(1561) by Thomas Sackvilleand Thomas Norton illustrates the influence 
of Seneca in tragedy 

But the drama of the spacious times of great Elizabeth" was not to 
evolve from such classical predecessors, for classical influences were far 
less potent jn England than on the Continent where the doctnne of the 
unities dominated all tragedy and comedy English drama developed in 
Its own way, dramatists tooh wbatever suited them from their predeces- 
sors but used It m an independent manner An important group of play- 
wnghts grew up under Elizabeth, including Thomas Kyd (d 1594), 

^ P Sidney, Jhe Dr/eirse oj Poesy Otfieniise Xrouii as «« Apoh^y for Toeiry. Bos 
Ion, 1896 p 48 
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author of Jhe Spanish tragedy, Christopher Marlow (d 1593), who 
produced the Jeiir of Jamburtante, JragicetJ Ofislory of Doctor 

y^ushis, and others; and Robert Greene (d. 1592), author of 7riar Bacon 
arid Tn'ar Buugay and ^ Cooking Qfass for Condon and Cnglaiid These 
writers and others of less repute would have given the age of Elizabeth 
undying glory even if William Shakespeare (1564-1616) had never 
appeared. But he cast all his contemporaries into the shadow, for more 
fully than any wTiter he represents the Renaissance m England 
Shakespeare was bom in Stratford-on-Avon His father was a well- 
to-do official who lost his fortune during the boy’s early years Shake- 
speare apparently received a good elementary education but could not 
continue his schooling owing to his father’s misfortune He grew up 
without discipline, married at 18, and was forced to (lee from Stratford 
when his poaching activities were discovered He went to London but 
nothing is knovim of his career between 15S7 and J592 A self-made man, 
he became well knoNsm as a playwnght, and during the next 24 years 
dominated the London stage He took an independent attitude toward 
tradition In the writing and production of plays, preferring to adhere to 
native developments rather than imitate foreign or andent models Un- 
taught by classical tradition, he remained national and popular, and 
became the most resourceful play^^Tlght of the Renaissance. He possessed 
a ready pen, an amazing flow of words, and a keenly developed poetic 
sense, and he relied almost entirely upon his own instincts 
Shakespeare’s historical plays expressed the patriotism surging in the 
breasts of Englishmen during the tiymg days of Queen Elizabeth They 
deal with the careers of the English kings, John, Henry IV, Henry V, 
Henry VI, Henry VIII, Richard 11, and Richard HI, and were produced 
during his earlier years from 1592 to 1599 shortly after the Great 
Armada’s defeat in 1588 Every Englishman was thnlled by the dosing 
verses of Xing John 

This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when jt first did help to wound itself 
Now these her prmces are cotne home again, 

Come the three comers of the world in arms, 

And we shall shod, them Not^t shall make us rue, 
tf England to itself do rest but true 

Shakespeare’s comedies appeared in an unending stream during his 
career, one of the first, Comedy of C “"'r, being produced in I588(^) 
and the last, The Tempest, m I6llf displayed the utmost freedom 
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in adopting classical, Italian, and popular romantic themes His knowledge 
of the thoughts and passions which sui^e in the human mind are revealed 
in his superb delineations, his women diaracfers being especially interest- 
ing from this point of view Feudal poetry pictured women as conforming 
to these types, hence the extreme sclf-denia] and obedience of Crfsclda 
But the new woman of the Renaissance was mtellectualiy freer and knevr 
how to assert herself in an environment all too dominated by the human 
male Hence we have a group of magnificent living women, such as 
Beatrice, Rosalind, Julia, Desdemona, Lady Macbeth, and the incompara- 
ble Portia 

Shakespeare probably best displayed his matchless skill in his tragedies, 
the greatest of which are Tlamlet Othello Xiitg Ceur, and JJfiichefh 
Other writers had produced excellent plays but none could approach him 
in portraying human passions m tragedy The hesitant Plamlet who feels 
the urge of duty but cannot summon the resolution necessary to extract 
the last drop of revenge, the suspicious Othello crazed by the idea that 
his wife IS unfaithful, the feeble Lear tossed about by his hostile daughters 
embittered by the favoritism he has shown to one of them, and the overly 
ambitious King Macbeth are supremely skillful portraits It is well to 
compare the \md concreteness of the Jew, Shylock, in 7be ^lercbanl 0 } 
Vemce or Sir Andrew Aguecheek in Juvlflb TJighl with the abstract 
characters of the older miracle plays Shakespeare’s satirical skill is 
nowhere better illustrated than m Touchstone's speech on a gentleman's 
code of honor Shakespeare’s lyricism is reveaW b)’ the songs which 
adorn his plays, and his sonnets are among the first in the English 
language He expresses more fully than any other writer the nationalist 
tendencies of the Renaissance 
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Introductfou 


WHAT ARE THE REFORMATION AND 
THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL? 


J HE TERM JleformaflOH, as it is used m the following chapters, refers 
to the great religious cnsis of the sixteenth century which shattered 
the centuries-old unity of the Christian faith of Western Europe 
Many a humanist of the Qiuittwento criticized the religious life and 
thought of their day. Desidenus Erasmus, their most prominent spokes- 
man, did likewise, in his Sermon on the Mount conception of the Chris- 
tian faith he boldly found fault with Church and religious practice. 
Although he never broke wnth traditional Christian doctnnes, his thought 
contributed to the upheaval of the Reformation Martin Luther opposed 
this ethical conception of the Christian faith, taught that man, being 
totally evil, could be saved “by faith alone" and not by "good deeds," 
rejected the age-old doctnne of transubstantiation, repudiated five of the 
seven sacraments, and so tore from Rome the religious obedience of many 
Germans and of all Scandinavians Sacramentanans — humanists of north- 
ern Europe who, hke Zwingh, criticized morals, religious life, and 
the theological learning of the day — denied the Rea! Presence, teaching 
that the Lord’s Supper was but a memorial. Their influence was immense. 
Ulrich Zwingli, sacramentanan in doctrine, opposed employment of paint- 
ing and sculpture in the teaching and practice of the Christian faith and 
snatched many a Swiss canton from the traditional faith The Anabaptists, 
of whom there were many groups, denied transubstantiation and the Real 
Presence, opposed infant baptism, taught that the Church was composed 
only of the regenerate, and added to the doctnnal confusion. In England, 
King Henry VIll, desiring to annul his mamage to his legitimate spouse, 
appealed to national sentiment in Parliament which declared the king 
head of the Church in England and broke her ancient ties with Rome. A 
state church arose, retaining much of the old doctnnes, but soon accom- 
modated itself to Lutheran, Zwinglian, and Calvinist influences within its 
fold. The doctrine of John Calvin, at once Biblical and assertive, infected 
443 
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large numbers in Switzerland, France, the Low Countries, and elsewhere 
Socinians and other minor sects spread o\'er Europe Besides these groups 
there were influential individuals who broke with the Church — men like 
Sebastian Castellio who taught that religious minorities should be given 
full freedom in every slate, and Michael Sers'ctus who denied the Trinity, 
a cardinal teaching of traditional theology, Protestant as well as Catholic. 

This surely was a violent crisis. For more than forty generations the 
Church by precept and e.vample had taught the truths of the Chnstian 
faith. It was the most potent medium of higher culture, its ascetic ideals 
and churchly culture providing the chief formative principle of medieval 
life. Gothic architecture, sculpture, and painting are among the endunng 
creations of man, and scholastic philosophy and theology will ever con- 
stitute the greatest intellectual achievements of that age. A notew’orthy 
scholar, an Anglican, tiying to evaluate medieval Christianity, stated that 
it ^ svas the largest and most splendid fabnc, and the most com- 
pelling influence that has ever nsen among men Its evangelical power 
converted men, and its Catholic pow'er united them as nothing else could 
have done. And it was w'elcome It was svhat they had waited for. The 
secular empires of the ancient world had been built up by conquest. 
Catholicism grew with the consent of its citizens This activity of the 
mother church of Rome impressed a certain unity upon medieval civiliza- 
tion which in spite of many changes the modem world has never quite 
abandoned. The Protestant revolt shattered the institutional religious 
unity of Europe and substituted for it a group of contending churches. 
No thoughtful student can fail to apprehend what this has meant to 
modem civilization. 

To state the causes of events so varied and complex as those involved in 
the Reformation and the Catholic Revival is practically impossible. It is 
well, however, first to call attention to the far-reaching social, economic, 
and political transformation of European society during the centuries of 
the high Middle Ages (1000-1500). Life was becoming more and more 
mercantile, industnes were growing, capital w'as accumulating, and towns 
were expanding rapidly. A new political edifice was erected upon these 
social and economic forces Princes VN'ere able to govern in more routine 
manner. National states, pow'erfof because of their ability to fax subjects, 
maintain annies, and organize staffe of officials, came into existence. The 
absolute monarch became more than ev'er the personification of the state. 
Many a prince in Reformation days strengthened his power by appro- 
pnating ecclesiastical properties It is no exaggeration that this was a 
prominent aspect of the Reformation 

‘SC Carpenter, T6e Church nr SnglanJ. IS97-I6SJ, London, 1954, p 164 
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The Church also possessed vast pnvjleges which it had received during 
the feudal days of the Middle Ages Courts Christian clashed with the 
jurisdiction of state courts Benefit of clergy eKcmpted some individuals 
from secular tnbunals The Qiurch endeavored to retain all ecclesiastical 
patronage, while secular prmces wished to present candidates for clerical 
livings The papacy sought to exempt ecclesiastical lands from taxation 
by princes, a claim which Phihp the Fair of France had opposed Papal 
tnbunals called to Rome cases from Church courts in all parts of Chns- 
tendom Members of the Church hierarchy w'ere closely bound to secular 
rulers Archbishops, bishops, and abbots, and also many cathedral canons, 
owed their appointment directly or indirectly to secular princes The 
power of such secular rulers was one of the pnme e\n!s in the life of the 
late medieval Church 

In spite of the Church’s disaplmary care there was much superstition 
among the people, and witchcraft was common Although the average 
man undoubtedly was sincerely Catholic, he clung to unchnstian beliefs 
and practices Excessive veneration of the saints all too often obscured 
the more fundamental aspects of the Christian religion Too much faith 
was attached to the efficacy of pilgrimages and the power of relics In 
short, the pure teachings of the Church were often contaminated by banal 
conceptions That popular religious life often was crude cannot be sur- 
prising if one understands the social history of ihe Middle Ages Although 
there were many zealous pnests, genuine vocation was often lacking, for 
many men entered the clerical state for practical bread-and-butter reasons 
Often they were uneducated, and this cfencal ignorance lot^’ered the 
efficiency of the priesthood 

It seemed impossible for the Church to adjust herself at once to the 
needs of the new age The papacy had lately escaped destruction dunng 
the Great Schism (137S-14I5) and the Age of the Councils (1409-1449) 
The bull ExecrobiSii (J460) forbade any appeal to a council save by the 
pope himself, and the papacy now became supreme in the Church How 
could the hierarchy ever be induced to divest itself of privileges^ Reform 
seemed impossible A tense and dangerous state of mind was developed 
which might cause an explosion Patriotism m the hearts of towmsmen, 
the clash of papal and political interests, lay education, appeal to the 
masses through the newly invented printing press, the spectacle of a 
secularized papacy, impatience for reform, and ill-judged application of 
ecclesiastical penalties might produce revolts against the Catholic faith 
But there were hidden forces in the Church, forces which were to set 
limits to the Protestant Revolt by setting her own house in order This 
part of the religious movement of the sixteenth century we shall call the 
Crttboiic Reinvnl 



PART I 


'Breakup of Religious lAuity 
ill Western Stirope 

O/apter J 

GENESIS OF LUTHER’S IDEAS 


rT“nE REroRMATios m Cennany began under special circumstances. 
_/ Emperors were c1eai%e, imperial power was becoming weaker, and 
pnnces ivere in large measure independent Lay and ecclesiastical powers 
and imperial towms which dominated the diet usually pursued selfish 
Interests. Absence of strong governmental organs made impossible any 
effective evpression of German nationalist sentiment. Germany therefore 
was quite defenseless against the financial praOiccs which had become so 
characteristic a feature of the Renaissance papac>'. Ecclesiastical princes 
seldom restncted the activities of papal tax collecton. There was no 
parliamentary action as in England, or royal house as in France. There 
was sentiment against such ecclesiastical abuses as pluralism and absen- 
teeism. People cnticized laxity of morals and absence of genuine vocation 
among some of the clerg>'. TTiey disliked current methods of obtaining 
money. The clergy often were so inadequately educated that they could 
not alv.’ays command the respect of the more cultivated humanist lajunen. 
Popular feeling, therefore, might easily be inflamed by the least untoward 
event. A public figure was needed, and such a person was Luther. TTie 
untoward event was the indulgence scandal of IJI?. 

MARTIN LUTHER’S EARLY YEARS 
Martin Luther’s parents were of peasant stock. Their ancestors lived 
in the Thuringian Forest in and around the little village of Mohra in the 
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in the county of Mansfeld There on November 10, M83, a boy was born 
who, being baptized on the next day, the feast of St Martin, received 
that saint’s name But again the father found no work, and the next >ear 
the family mov ed on and settled in the little town of Mansfeld 
This move was not merely an inconsequential event in the family 
history, for it revealed something of the temper of Hans Luther’s mind 
Mansfeld was the center of a considerable copper-mining industry The 
counts were solicitous in promoting it, and people were moving thither to 
make their fortunes The little towm grew so rapidly that two new resi- 
dential sections were added m a short time In earlier ages peasants had 
found the few roads to advancement closed to them Some indeed might 
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become priests, but military careers were mostly reserved for the noble 
classes. Trade, industry, and tow-ns in the later Middle Ages produced the 
bourgeoisie, and many a son of the peasamr>’ found refuge in this new 
class. The expanding metal industry provided a nesv opportunity Hans 
Luther, ^vho had always possessed a certain hard-headed sense of realities, 
saw his chance and resolved to grasp it He was successful In 1491 he 
was member of a firm of copper miners, and 20 years later owned shares 
in at least six pits and hs’O smelting houses. Thus he is an example of a 
peasant who through thrift, industry, and determination rose to become a 
petty capitalist. 

Luther's childhood was spent In this peasant and bourgeois environ- 
ment, from which he acquired many of the habits of mind which charac- 
terized him ever afterward Belief m the multitude of spirits of farm, 
forest, arid stream profoundly influenced him The devil was a vigorous 
being who acted in a concrete manner. Nor did the boy escape the 
teachings about ^^^tchcraft which flounshed everywhere Besides these 
superstitious traditions which derived from the Pre-Chnstian past and 
which centuries of Christianity could not uproot, he acquired a blunt 
speech and uncouth language which sound indelicate and shocking to 
puritanical ears. He (earned much from the primitive folkways of the 
people among whom he lived He was genuinely udbft'iinliclj, to borrow 
a telling wond from the German language, and to the last day of his life 
he was proud of this trait It was later to be the secret of his tremendous 
power to appeal to his countiymen, whether they were peasants or 
townsmen 

Luther’s education was tj'pical of the time. His stem parents were 
detennined not to spare the rod and thus spoil their child. Thrashing was 
an important pedagogical device, and the boy never forgot the rigors of 
his early life He was sent to the town school of Mansfeld in I48S, where 
he was introduced to the simplest rudiments of learning He studied 
grammar, logic, rhetoric, readmg, wnting, arithmetic, singing, and a little 
Latin He was subjected to religious influences of the traditional variety, 
but nothing especially significant can be discovered as far as his ideas are 
concerried He undoubtedly recw'ed the sacraments and was taught the 
elements of the Catechism, the Confiteor, the Apostles' Creed, the Ten 
Commandments, and some prayers and songs 

At about 14 Luther was sent to a school in Magdeburg, probably the 
cathedral school in which instructiiMi was given by the Brethren of the 
Common Life. During the year spent there he continued his elementary 
studies. The Brethren may have been important m implanting some of the 
sincere piety for which the order was in other places. They usually 
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taught a simple practical religion of unquestioned orthodoxy and sought 
to inculcate a genuinely pious life. Whether they did this at Magdeburg 
IS not known for certain In any case this environment can have been no 
less religious than at Mansfeld Magdcbui^, a much larger urban center, 
was the seat of an archbishop, and rcl^ious life must have been especially 
nch The sumptuous serx ice, the numerous religious houses, and the busy 
coming and going of clerics must base stimulated the mind of a growing 
boy. 

From 1498 to 1501 Luther was sent to school in Eisenach ivhere his 
mother had relatives, and one of her aunts became interested in him. This 
too was a beginners' school, and his instruction was much like that at 
Magdeburg, but more advanced He spent a great deal of lime in com- 
posing Latin verses He was also subjected lo religious influences, for his 
great aunt's husband was a saenstan As Lulher afterward regarded him 
with affection, he probabl> receded favors from him He continued the 
schoolboys' practice, so common at that time eten if they were not 
paupers, of singing and begging in public He was befriended by a family 
named Schalbc which provided him with food, and an obscure Frau Kotta 
seems to have given him lodging From this grew a pretty tale of how the 
noble Frau Kotta took care of the poor boy when he was destitute and 
needed the w'atchful care of a pious woman 

LUTHER STUDIES AT ERFURT 

Hans Luther next sent Martin to Erfurt to study m the unnersjty 
which had been founded in 1392 The c»t> was the abode of a bisbop and 
must have been a busy center of students and pnests The towmsmen 
took vast pride in their university which enjoyed an excellent reputation 
among similar institutions of Cennany A narrow type of education 
dominated its curriculum, traditional methods still were sacred. Its 
philosophic and theological thought was of the school of Ockham, 
commonly called imidmiisl The works of the moderate realist, Thomas 
Aquinas, and others of the opposing school were scarcely read Luther 
studied Anstotle and was especially skilled in dialectics and in scholastic 
philosophy This training was later to exert profound influence upon his 
rehgiovs concepttons 

Although the ofhcial scholarship of Erfurt w’as decidedly traditional 
and conservative, humanist mfluences appeared, for some of the moderns 
evinced a tendency to welcome new ideas Luther heard the humanist 
Emser of Ulm lecture at Er/urt tn the summer of 1504, but even before 
this event he had acquired a love for the Latin classics which he read 
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violent opposition to the hierarchy. Little is hnown of his religious life 
at the university Without doubt it was plentifully stimulated by its 
conventional pious surroundings, and he probably adopted the concretely 
vivid conceptions of Cod generally held by the people The last judgment 
and the rejection of the damned and their tortures in hell must have 
seemed very real in an age when artists were most ingenious in portraying 
them Life seemed dramatic and filled with catastrophe Death was ever 
a dread reality in an age of disease, famine, pest, war, burning of witches, 
and public execution of criminals 

It may well be that these things oppressed Luther It is known that m 
May, 1503, he vvas wounded by a sword and that he vvas famt from loss 
of blood The physician was a bungler and Luther, frightened, called 
upon the Virgin Mary and lost consciousness A tew daj's later the w’ound 
broke open and he again appealed to her That he feared death is entirely 
possible, but that he suffered anxiet> of soul at this time is by no means 
clear The spnng of 1505 arrived, and before the lectures in lavv began he 
had 3 months of leisure Perhaps the death of a friend at this time 
troubled him It is evident that Luther vvas overcome with fear and un- 
certainty, and temfied by the prospect of the last judgment and God’s 
vengeance inflicted for sm 

Oppressed by these feelings, Luther began to attend the lectures m law 
on May 20, but apparently was dissatisfied He vv'cnt to Mansfeld in 
June to visit his parents, returned on June 30, and on July 2, when but 
a few miles from Erfurt, was overtaken by a thunderstorm near Stottem- 
heim A bolt struck a tree near him, and he was thrown down by the 
electrical dischai^e In imminent danger of death, he cried, "Help, St. 
Anna, 1 will become a monk’" 

Many a person had taken such an oath under similar circumstances — 
indeed, it was the conventional thing to do But the vow to God had been 
made Since Catholics held that such promises had to be earned out unless 
a dispensation should be obtained, Luther apparently and mistakenly 
believed that he had no alternative but to enter a monastery He bade 
his comrades farewell and on July 17 joined the Augustinian Eremites in 
Erfurt His father, profoundly di^usted, almost disowned him, Luther’s 
more gentle mother agreed with her husband But the father, gravely 
troubled when two of his children were snatched away by the plague, 
yielded in his helpless gnef to his son’s wishes This incident reveals 
young Luther as a religious character dominated by traditional concep- 
tions as shown by his resolve to carry out his vow He was a genume son 
of his time, nothing indicates that this was the beginning of a career 
which was to produce Protestantism 
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Luther \v'as received as a novice in September. After about one year 
spent in reflection, prayer, and the reading of religious works including 
the Scriptures, he took the vows of poverty, celibacy, and obedience. He 
studied theology and began to prepare himself for the priesthood. He read 
the works of the great scholar Gabriel Biel who followed the teaching of 
Ockham regarding untversals. He successively became subdeacon, deacon, 
and priest, and, on May % 150S, celebrated his first Mass He continued 
the study of theology according to the nominalistic conceptions of 
Ockham. His progress satisfied his superiors who suggested for him the 
temporary lectureship in philosophy in the recently founded university at 
Wittenberg, the capita! of electoral Saxony. He entered upon his tasks 
in 150S and at the same time continued the study of theology. He was 
back in Erfurt from lf09 to 1510 where he lectured on the S'enteiices of 
Peter Lombard and the works of St Augustine 

BEGINNINGS OF LUTHER’S NOVEL RELIGIOUS IDEAS 

The next important event In Luther’s career was a vistt to Rome, 
occasioned by the attempt to unite the Observantine branch of the 
Augustmian friars with the non-Observantine This was the darling 
project of the vicar-general, John Staupitz, but seven Observantine 
houses, one of which was Luther’s at Erfurt, refused to sanction the 
proposed step. Luther’s zeal m behalf of these houses was such that they 
decided to send him with another brother to plead their cause at the 
curia At Rome he went to see the places which pilgnms were wont to 
visit, worshiped in the chief churches of the Eternal City, and climbed 
the Sacred Stairs at the Lateran. He appears to have visited the catacombs 
of St. Sebastian, famed for the relics of saints. Without doubt he saw 
something of the corruption in Rome dunng the last days of Julius 11. 
TTiere is no truth in the oft repeated story of how, while climbing the 
Sacred Stairs, the thought rose in his mind that justification came by faith 
alone and that these acts availed nothing; whereupon he rose from bis 
knees and slowly and sadly walked away. In the spnng of 1511 he was 
back at Wittenberg. Soon after his return the projected union was 
abandoned. In May, 1512, be went to Cologne with Staupitz in the 
interest of his house While there he was elected subprior of Wittenberg 
and was ordered to prepare for the doctorate m theology. He also visited 
the far-famed shrine of the Three Magi 
These facts indicate the esteem in which Luther was held by his col- 
leagues, Had he been an uncongenial brother he certainly would not have 
enjoyed the fullest confidence of Staupitz, the vicar-general, nor would he 
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have been appointed to these posts or sent on these missions. He now 
resumed the study of theology and on October 19 was promoted to the 
doctorate Yet underneath the surface Luther was not contented, for he 
remained unsatisfied in the matter of salvation. He had gone into the 
monastery to win peace of soul and a sense of security by living the life 
of a religious Whether he was constantly troubled by these difficuities 
from 1505 to 1512 is impossible to state, although later in his JMe 7a}k 
he referred to these years as a period of profound unhappiness Un- 
fortunately he paid little heed to chronology and often interpreted the 
events of his career in the monastery in the light of later happenings It 
IS erroneous therefore to attach decisive importance to statements in that 
work How Luther settled this problem of certitude about salvation is an 
event of central importance in modem history 

Impelled by the great fear which repeatedly came over him, Luther 
did the conventional thing, he tned to hnd relief m the sacraments, for 
m them, according to traditional conceptions, he should have found the 
solution to his problems But it did not work thus To win salvation it was 
necessary to do only what was holy This was commanded tn Scripture 
and by the teachings of the Church His Ockhamist philosophic Ideas 
appear to have exerted much influence in this connection These repre- 
sented God as a being who could not be shown by reason to have any 
existence He could be known only through faith He appeared as an 
arbitrary will, and this emphasized the problem of determinism God's 
grace Luther of course understood, but he believed that this could be 
won only through ment on his own part Herein lay a great difficulty, for, 
try as he might, he could never arrive at any inner assurance He was 
frightened by the feeling that he fell short of being entitled to God's 
grace, and he continually contrasted Cod’s smlcssness \^’lth his own 
corruption The more he sought perfection the more he became aware of 
his inability to do any holy deed The feeling that he was lost drove him 
to despair 

The troubled friar was aided by his superior, Staupitz, a mystic brought 
up in the practical religious ways for which the devout Brethren of the 
Common Life had become famous He urged Luther to look upon the 
merits of Christ and consider their efficacy in forgiving the guilt of sin 
rather than to examine himseff jn order to discover defeas from which he 
must purge himself before winning the grace of God This simple ex- 
pedient appears to have given Luther some peace of mind, and it also 
helped him in the grave difficulty presented by the doctrine of predestina 
tion He felt that he was too deeply overwhelmed by sin to do anything 
that could be accounted good in God’s sight Yet in the Bible he was 
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commanded to be perfect. Coufd he be certain of the divme grace neces- 
sary’ for salvation? In this Staupltz’ practical mystical piety also helped 
greatly, for Staupitz insistently pointed to the promises that the merits of 
Christ would heal a sou! of sin and ui^ed that Luther should trustingly 
rely upon them. Reading works of German mystics such as Eckhart and 
the little classic Jheolo^fn Qenmmca also appears to have helped him 

Luther ever afterward retained a vivid memory of his way out of this 
impasse. It came to him one day m 1512 or I5J3 while sitting in a tower 
in the monastery, reflecting upon the words of St Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans (King James’ Version, i, IT) "For therein is the righteousness 
of God revealed from faith to faith as it is wntten. The just shall live by 
faith." Suddenly he saw clearly what he had long been groping for 7)ie 
believer is saved by his faith in the merits of Chnst's sacrifice which 
washes away the stain of guilt. Of his own unaided self, corrupted by sin 
which assailed him and which he was powerless to control, he could do 
nothing to 5vin that which these ments could give Hence man is saved not 
by trying to be holy in the sight of God, but simply by believing in the 
merits of Christ’s crucifixion ^tan ts saved by faith atone and iiol by 
doing the works of the laiv. that is, the commandments of God and the 
Church. 

This is the famous Lutheran pnneipJe of justification by faith alone 
which was to exert vast influence in the religious thinking of the Reforma- 
tion and succeeding centuries. Its revolutionary character lay m the fact 
that if salvation comes only through the believer’s personal faith in the 
merits of Christ, a mediatory priesthood becomes unnecessary, for each 
man would become his oiv-n pnest. The traditional institution of the 
Christian religion was thus robbed of its dogmatic foundations It was a 
revolution of the first magnitude. 

Luther continued to lecture on Biblical subjects In 1513-1515 he 
treated the Psalms In 1515-t516he discussed the Epistle to the Galatians 
which was followed by the Eprstle to the Hebrews, apparently in 1517- 
15iS Of all these the lectures on the Psalms and the Romans are without 
doubt the most important, for they came at a moment when his ideas 
about justification were becoming clarified; they mark an epoch in the 
history of the Reformation Humanist influences which Luther had 
imbibed ever since he was a student at Erfurt now bore fruit. He took a 
ver)’ simple \ lew of Biblical texts. Only the literal meaning in its historical 
setting interested him, he cared noth^ for tedious allegories, far-fetched 
moral interpretation of texts, and bootless straining after impossible 
anagogical meanings. Grammatical studies now assumed unusual impor- 
tance. His lectures greatly impressed his auditors, the students being 
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especially fond of their professor’s originality in handling Biblical texts, 
but none perhaps yet divined the revoliitionaiy tendencies that lurked in 
them 

Luther had arrived at his characfensuc conception of justification by 
1513, if It IS permissible to place his expcnence in the monastic tower so 
early This precedes the indulgence contro\ersy by as much as 4 years. 
Luther’s chief concern was the question of salvation, neither he nor his 
colleagues were aware of the full dogmatic implications and practical 
consequences of his religious cxpenences Only circumstances over which 
he had little control could bring out the heretical nature of his ideas 
Meanwhile students took up his teaching, Bartholomew Bemhardi being 
the first to break a lance for Luther's views in a public discussion in 
September, 1516 His theses dealt with the capacity of human will in 
connection with divine grace and related themes One of these theses 
stated that "man sins even when doing the best he can, for of himself 
he is embk either to wiiforto think ’’ 

Franz Gunther, another of Luther s pupils, nest presented some theses 
m September, 1517, which followed Luther's theology at some length 
"Man," he declared, "can will and do only what is evil,” and "We do 
not become righteous by doing what is right, but only after we have 
become righteous do we perform what is right ” Regarding Aristotelian 
thought he maintained that ‘‘without Aristotle no man can become a 
theologian On the contrary, he is no theologian W’ho does not become 
one without Anstotle ” It is interesting to note that although these propo- 
sitions echoed Luther they attracted little attention 
That Luther was no ordinary recluse, content to spend his day in the 
calm of his cloister, is shown by his mission to Rome and his activities as 
subpnor of the house in Wittenberg In May, 1515, he was chosen vicar 
of 3 group of Augustiman houses in Thunngn and Meissen The new 
activities made him a busy man He was keenly interested in reform, 
especially among the regular clergy, and his lectures on the Epistle to the 
Romans contained numerous references to the need of such reformation 
He complained of abuses, in some sermons he attacked the avarice of the 
clergy m connection with indulgences Heretics w’ere to be suppressed He 
spared neither bishops, cardinals, nor even the pope himself Yet he ap- 
parently remained convinced of the necessity of maintaining the integnty 
of the institutions of the Church He criticized pnnees for their un- 
christian conduct, in fact, he wanted to see a reform in state and society 
as well as in the Church Soon all Germany was to resound with the 
clamor of the famous Indulgence Controversy 
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'TJy the autuajs of 15J7 Martin Luther had advanced far in the 
O religious development marked out by his experience in the tower of 
the monastery. }]is ideas svere not compatible uiih the practices of many 
churchmen and they might readily become heretical For the moment he 
vas actively engaged in directing the affairs of his monastenes The ensts 
arrived in 1517 when indulgences for the building of St Peter's tn Rome 
were preached in lands adpeent to electoral Saxony 

THE ELECTION OF ARCHBISHOP ALBERT OF MAINZ 

Archbishop Albert, scion of the Hohenrollem house, which pnncely 
connection gate him many advantages, si-as only 23 years of age when in 
August, 1513, he was elected to the large and important province of 
Magdeburg. Very soon thereafter he was elected administrator of the see 
of Halbcrstadt The province of Mainz now fell vacant. Vast political 
influence had been exerted in securing his nomination to this post, and 
after much maneux’ering Albert was also gb-en this province in March, 
15H. His brother, the Elector Joachim of Brandenburg, was the chief 
political agent in securing these preferments. Holding more than one 
benefice svas knossm in canon law' as a cumulation and was illegal, further- 
more, Albert was not of canonical age. Such irregulanties could be per- 
mitted only by special dispensation from Rome. 

Application to the cinia was made forthwith by the archbishop, sup- 
ported by Elector Joachim. Well might Leo X hesitate, for the prelate 
was little more than a youth, and to place such gra\ e responsibilities upon 
immature shoulders seemed unwise. But the proposition nei'ertheless 
offered some advantages. It would guarantee for papal policy in Germany 
the support of two electors. This nught prove a valuable advantage in the 
next imperial election which could not be far away because of Emperor 
Maximilian’s advanced age. The mon^ to be paid was also a strong 
457 
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areumcM, hr Albert agreed to give lOfiOO ducats (or peiraission to bold 
two evtra sees, and he paid 1-1,000 ducats for the conflrtnation Conse- 
quently, in August, 15H, he w-as declared to be legally entitled to these 
dignities 

This transaction, sealed and ratified by the officials of the curia, illus- 
trates how political considerations might influence the policy of granting 
dispensations The whole affair was fegaf according to canon law, but 
It was not beyond criticism The commercial aspect of the affair was an 
even more dubious matter The archbishop-elect offered bond to the 
banking firm of the Fuggers of Augsburg which advanced 29,000 Rhenish 
florins to cover expenses To discharge this very heavy debt, officials in 
the curia advised that the archhishop-elect should proclaim the extension 
of an indulgence for the construction of St Peter’s in Rome throughout 
the provinces of Mainz and Magdeburg and the see of Halberstadt. 
Arrangements were completed by March, 1515 Half of the income was 
to be given to the pope, the other half was to be kept by Albert to dis- 
charge his debt This transaction was wholly reprehensible, for these 
terms were kept secret, the proclamation speaking only of the pious work 
of building St Peter’s 

INDULGENCES IN LATE MEDIEVAL TIMES 

It is important to understand what is meant by the practice of In- 
dulgences h may be difficult for some people in a peculiarly untheo- 
logical age to grasp their nature, but, if the student seeks to look at them 
in their practical relationships, he will soon appreciate their true character. 
According to teaching laid down several centuries before, an indulgence 
was simply the remission of the whole or part of the penalty imposed for 
sin already forgiven It was held that a sin first of all involved guilt 
(cu!pit) and that inevitably attached to this w’as the matter of penalty 
(poetia) or punishment Guilt was freely forgiven to a repentant sinner. 
The penalty, however, mil had to be discharged If the sinner was con- 
trite, God would surely forgive the guilt, but the pnest as representative 
of the Church would still insist upon a substantial penalty If the penitent 
did not discharge this in life, he was required to do so in purgatory. From 
time immemonal indulgences had been granted by the Church, and by 
the end of the Middle Ages they had becmiie an important feature in the 
moral, pious, social, economic, and cultural activities of the day. 

^ While the theory of indulgences is quite simple, the practice is more 
difficult 0 understand The early Church inflicted such drastic temporal 
punishm :nts for sin that to render satisfaction for the gravest sins often 
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required years of active effort. It happened from time to time that canoni- 
cal penalties could not be paid at all For example, a man who had lost a 
leg could not very well go on pitgnmage Furthermore, the stem ngor of 
the early Church withheld absolution of guilt until satisfaction had been 
entirely made. It might happen that a truly repentant sinner might die 
before he could be absolved This, of course, was not just, and so the 
Church adopted the custom of absohnag the contnte from their guilt 
after imposing the satisfactions which were to be discharged in the future. 
A sense of equity also led to the idea of substituting penalties A canonical 
satisfaction which would be impossible for a person to discharge might 
be commuted to an equa-alent — going on pilgrimage might be changed to 
almsgKing. Rnally in the tenth century, it was decided that the merits 
won by Christ, ivhich were far in excess of the actual needs of men, 
formed a vast treasury, to which were added the merits of the Virgin 
Mary and those of the many saints who by holiness of life had won more 
than was necessary for their own salvation Tins repository of meats W’as 
a most precious storehouse. The Church taught that she could draw’ upon 
this treasury of good works and apply the meats to extinguish canonical 
penalties. Such commutation was the essence of an indulgence 

Only under certain definite conditions could a valid indulgence be 
obtained. First, a person was required to be truly contrite Next, he must 
confess his sins, whereupon satisfaction might be imposed and discharged 
later. Then followed absolution. An indulgence was effective in removing 
all or part of the penalty of sin In addition, some good work w’as pre- 
scnbed, for a contnte person was eager to do good works as evidence of 
true penitence. This natural impulse m religious life, ivhen applied and 
directed, led to results of great social importance It was to be the basis of 
much philanthropic actinty. It is impossible to draw’ up an exhaustive 
list of the many charitable medieval foundations such as hospitals and 
almshouses which w’ere built partly or entirely by indulgences 

TETZEL PREACHES THE INDULGENCE FOR THE 
BUILDING OF ST PETER'S 

Announcement of the extension of an indulgence for the building of 
St Peter’s, originally proclaimed by Julius II, was made in a bull of 
March 31, 1515. It named the Archbishop Albert chief commissary in his 
tw’o provinces and the see of Halberstadt. The terms were liberal, being 
applicable to a lai^e vanety of cases. Contributors were allowed to choose 
their confessors and were assured full remission after proper contrition 
and due confession. Benefits from grants of money were declared to be 
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eqi:i\alent to those gained from pilgrimage to Rome or Compostella. The 
indulgence \\ as to run for 8 years, and for each of the first 3 Emperor 
Maximilian was to receive JOOO Rfienish guilders to be applied to building 
a church in Innsbruck 

Johann Tetzel, a Dominican prior in Leipzig, was designated sub- 
commissary in the province of Magdeburg and the see of Halberstadt. He 
issued instructions to the parish cleigj' and the preaching of the in- 
dulgence began In January’, 1517, he was at Eisleben, Juterbogk, Zerbst, 
and other places in ducal Saxony near the confines of electoral Saxony 
within whose boundaries no preachmg of the indulgence w’as permitted 
by the government People from Wittenberg nevertheless met the in- 
dulgence preachers at these places, and through them as well as through 
genera! report Luther became acquainted with what was happening 
Just what Tetzel preached is difficult to slate Much has been written 
for and against him It is certain that the charges of Tetzel’s evil living 
were unfounded Neither was he ignorant of the teaching of the Church 
regarding indulgences, the fact that he w’as a Dominican would preclude 
It He probably even preached the official doctrine But it is most certain 
that he did it m a popular manner, by using exaggerated language and 
urging his hearers to give liberally He probably did not make clear to the 
simple folk the exact value of these indulgences Indeed, it was easy for 
them to be confused by the vanety There were indulgences for the living 
which have just been desenbed There were indulgences for the dead also, 
for It was widely thought, and taught by the Church, that a pious offering 
in behalf of a dead fnend or relative w ould certainly be of great advantace 
to his soul in purgatory The Church held that the pope as Christ's vicar 
could intercede m behalf of the departed Some indeed taught that he 
could apply the merits of Chnst and the saints to souls in purgatory m 
virtue of his power to bind and loose Tetzel undoubtedly taught this as 
true doctrine in spite of the fact that the Church never advocated it and 
that it had been rejected by the theological professors in Pans Probably 
the grant of confession letters contributed to the misunderstanding. Such 
letters were given on payment of money and w’ere of limited application 
These documents merely gave the holder, when m imminent danger of 
death, the right to choose a confessor and obtain absolution from certain 
cases reserved to the pope They presupposed contntion before absolu- 
tion In such arcumstances it was mev-itable that ordinary folk might mis- 
understand, especially when Tetzel, using colorful language in order to 
stimulate the flow of gifts, dwelt so doquently on the value of indulgences, 
particu)ar]y those for the dead He luridly desenbed the pains of purga- 
tory and pathetically pictured to his hearers the souls of their dead rela- 
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lives crying to them for help. Would the>' callously abandon them to the 
torments of the flames, when for a mere trifle they might deliver them^ 

LUTHER POSTS HIS INDULGENCE THESES 

Luther had long been opposed to the emphasis placed upon good 
^sxirks, for he thought that man w-as so corrupted by sm that his good 
^vorhs could avail nothing m the sight of a righteous God Only by faith 
could one be saved, not by his deeds The conduct of Teteel angered 
him. Furthermore, he had ample opportunity to see with his oum eyes the 
consequences of such gross mercenanness He drew up a senes of theses 
in Latin setting forth his doubts about the practice of indulgences, affixing 
them to the door of the castle church on the Sunda)' before All Saints’ 
Day (October 31, 1517) According to the ways of academic life he 
proposed to defend these theses against all comers, and he also WTote to 
Archbishop Albert begging him to withdraw his instructions to Tetzel 

The ^\^tiiety-7ii’e Theses have always been accorded an important place 
In the historj* of the Reformation, but it is certain that Luther’s religious 
development betNseen I5t'3 and 1517 was of greater moment theologically 
During these years he arrived at his characteristic doctnne of ;ustjfication 
by faith alone. Although he himself did not at first see the bearing of this 
doctrine, e%'ents such as the indulgence controversy brought out its 
doctrinal tendencies. Many of his theses t»ere not heretical, some were 
e\en without much point, but throughout there was a tj-pically Lutheran 
dislike of a mediatory priesthood. This is the root of the statement in the 
sixth thesis: "The pope cannot remit any puilt (cnlpn), except by declar- 
ing that it had been remitted by God and by assenting to God's remis- 
sion. . . .’’Howoer.accordingtotraditionalteachingihepopeposscsscd 
the power of the keys, the authority to bind and loose. Most of the theses 
sharply cnticiied current practices relating to indulgences, and in some 
Luther protested that forms), mercenary expedients avail nausht in so 
spiritual a thing as religion. 

The theses at first attracted little attention and the disputation did not 
come to pass. But their author, curious to know what friends thoucht of 
them, sent a few written copies on Nosember II to the houses of the 
Ausustmian order in Erfurt and Nuremberg. Someone betrayed his con- 
fidence and handed them to a printer, and b)’ the close of the month 
printed copies were circufatine in Leipzig and Magdeburg In December 
a German translation appeared, and by March, 151S, the theses were 
known generally throushout Cermsny. The)' produced a sensation. 
Chagrined at being haltcti in the midst of his preaching, Tetze! replied 
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to the theses by issuing 106 theses of his own in January, 151S, com- 
pletely denying Luther's position Tetzel boasted that within 3 weeks 
Luther would meet a heretic’s death Other Dominicans followed Tetzel 
and attached Luther 

OFFICIAL REACTION TO LUTHER’S THESES 

Archbishop Albert sent a copy of Luther's theses to Pope Leo X who 
referred them to Cardinal Cajclan, a theological light of the day. Early in 
December this churchman reported his opinion He was acquainted with 
the abuses attending the preaching of indulgences and the theories about 
the efficacy of indulgences for the dead, but he did not yet realize the 
immense consequences which Tetze! s activities had among Germans 
Neither did Leo, the child of the Renaissance culture of Florence and 
Rome “A drunken German wrote these things, but as soon as he is sober 
he Will talk differently," he declared with some of the contempt of Italians 
for the barbarians of the north U was this spirit, m part at least, that lay 
at the root of German resentment of the papacy Leo soon took a more 
serious view of the commotion m Germany and besought Gabnele della 
Volta, general of the Augustinian order, to induce Luther to keep silence 
There was a meeting of German Augustimans at Heidelberg in Apnl to 
discuss Luther's position and induce him to retract He, however, sus- 
tained his theses well and to the satisfaction of many of his fellow fnars 

It was determined that Luther should send to the curia a statement of 
his views This he did in his Reso/iifioiis. addressed to Leo, accompanied 
by a letter to Staupitz m which he sketched the events that had led to the 
publication of the Theses He also recounted the abuses of indulgence 
preachers, protesting that the theses were intended only for academic 
purposes, not to set forth dogma "Now what shall 1 do’" he wrote 'T 
cannot recant them and,yet 1 see that marvelous enmity is enflamed 
against me because of *Jneir dissemination " He was willing to defer to 
papal wisdom “1 cast /hyself at the feet of Your Holiness, with all that I 
have and all that 1 am Quicken, kiD, call, recall, approve, reprove, as you 
Will " He still believed in the necessity of pnests, yet insisted on the 
supereminent function of faith, for through faith alone came salvation In 
the Theses Luther had protested against current practices in preaching 
pardons, but now heiprogressed farther toward the inevitable goal, the 
sufficiency of man’s faith without the mediation of a priest to win the 
boon of salvation 

Luther’s enemies a' the cuna persisted m their hostility. The papal 
censor Pnerias, askedjto study his wntmgs, condemned Luther’s state- 
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LUTHERS DEBATE WITH OR JOHN ECK AT LEIPZIG 

The true character of Luthers theological \iews became 
pressure of circumstances The next important step was the faino 
debate at Leipzig with Dr John Eck, professor of theology m the 
versity of Ingoktadt, a keen theologian, dcs out son of the 
to the end a determined enemy of Luther He burned to distinguis 
self, rushed into the lists, and circulated an attack on the Jheses m " 
he accused Luther of holding Husite views These observations w 
at hrst appeared in manuscript began a conlrosersy with Andrew 
stadt, Luther’s colleague at Wittenberg By the close of 1518 preliminaO 
arrangements for the debate had been made Eck also attacked Lut 
in the theses aimed at KaiJstadt, singling out the supremacy of the 
which Luther impugned The latter welcomed a public disputation 
knew little about the historic position of the bishop of Rome ^ 
of the Church and even stated that it was little more than 400 
He also held that it was contrary to Scripture and to the decrees o 
Council of Nicaea 
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pressed the curia for action against so manifest a heretic, and others in 
the papal camp wrote books and pamphlets But Luther also had his 
supporters, for the most part humanists They had for years shot many a 
satirical dart at Church oftaals who were especially vulnerable because 
they often wrote bad Latin, possessed no real appreciation for classical 
literature, and preferred the logic and philosophy of the schools to a fresh 
study of Latin and Creek letters Was not Luther merely another 
Erasmus’ Humanists thought so, at least until the moment came when 
they realized that his conception of salvation by faith without works was 
little to their taste The more serious of them svere inclined to make an 
ethical matter of religion and so i»ere really nearer the Catholic than the 
Lutheran position This is the reason Erasmus and others finally aban- 
doned Luther For the moment, however, they followed him 

LUTHER BREAKS WITH ROME 

Younger Germans led by patnotic sentiments gathered around Luther 
m opposition to the Roman hierarchy UInch von Hutten was vociferous 
m supporting him and published an edition of Lorenzo Valla’s study of 
the DoifrtliOH of Coustuntme Luther read it m February, 1520, and was 
amazed at the exposure The papal bull Exstirge Domiite, which was 
finally draviH up by June 15, 1520, did more than any other document to 
focus the attention of people upon Luther It descnbed the gravity of hts 
heresies and condemned them, and ordered the faithful, under threat of 
excommunication and loss of benefices, to shun him Luther was given 
days in which to cease from his course, after which, should he fail W 
comply, he was to be severed from the body of the faithful and to be 
seized by Church or secular authorities Such communities as would not 
listen to this order were to incur sentence of interdict It was due to Eck’s 
activity m Rome that this bull was drawn up, and Ech now appeared m 
Germany to see that all authonties were properly informed of the text. 

Meanvs hile Luther continued his studies He resolved to pen an appeal 
to the people of Germany The three great Reformation tracts which now 
appeared (1520) marked his complete rupture with the papacy The first 
of these v,as An Open Ceiter to tbe Christmii Tv'obility of the Qertnan 
yatiQii Concerning the Reform of the OinsUan Stale (June-August, 
1520), addressed to the emperor, the head of the German people The 
argument is as follows The champions of papa! supremacy have built 
three vvalls behind which they are intrenched (1) spintual authority is 
superior to temporal authority, (2) the authority to interpret Scripture 
resides in the pope, and (3) the pope alone can convoke* councils Luther 
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insoluble mystery Human personality Through much groping Luther 
had sought to discover the truth His dogged tenacity ns as accompanied 
by 3 peculiar consmatism Nshich made tt diiTicult to break Nsuih the faith 
of his fathers. Graduall) his ideas took form. External cNcnts usuallj 
forced him to clarify his thouehis and commit them to Nv-nling The three 
Reformation tracts capped the chmax The bull fxsiir^e Domtne def- 
jnjtely pronounced the position of the Church in regard to his heresies 
A dramatic ceremony on December 10 closed this chapter of the Refoma- 
tion, for on that day Luther burned the papal bull, a copy of the canon 
lav.', and some other writmes outside a gate of kVmenbcrg, an enthusiast-c 
crowd of students and townsmen applauding him He was noss the 
cynosure of all eyes — the simple monk had become religious reformer and 
national leader. 
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Caracciolt, the nuncios, uerc both hanwnists well versed in the ^vays of 
men and acquainted with the methods of Renaissance diplomacy 
It was their viev.' that Luther should forthssith be silenced by the 
empire, lie had been condemned and excommunicated, and it only 
remained for Charles to put the bulls Into execution. Elector Frcdcnck 
of Saxony urped that Luther should first be tried by capable and im- 
partial judges. Charles promised this at a meeting in Cologne on Novem- 
ber ! , to the chagrin of the nuncKM who u anted to see Luther condemned 
without trial or deliberation by the diet The emperor had to consider the 
political aspects of the situatior* Me uas on the brink of war with Francis 
I of France and needed papal support, especially m Italy Nor could he 
afford to antagonize the Germans from vvhom he expected military aid 
Public sentiment m Germany vvas clearly on Luther’s side. Aleander 
was distressed to find that most of the people ivcrc for Luther Exen if the 
rest cared little for him, they vere bmer toward the papacy and insisted 
that a council should be called to air the gncx'ances of the realm and apply 
correction. People exen threatened xiolcnce to Aleander’s person Luther's 
books Vi'crc hawked about cvcryxvhere, and heretical ideas seemed to 
infect everybody Erasmus as usual issued bitter jibes at the shortcomings 
of the hierarchy Uinch \on lluttcn (NSS-IJSS) made a great impres- 
sion, his patriotic and humanist sentiments appealing to a)) classes of 
Germans. Since the debate at Lcipiig he had entertained great respect 
for Luther and had greeted his xxntings with enthusiasm His acrid spirit 
sx'as bent on castigating the papacy and exalting Germany In 1520 he 
issued his TVidiseHs in xvhich the clergy were mercilessly satinzed. His 
xiolent criticism made it unsafe for him to stay in the country and he 
sought shelter with Franz von Sickingen in his castle at Ebemburg. 

Von Hutten xx-as of knightly origin and retained the prejudices of his 
class He possessed patnotic feelings toxx*ard the emperor, opposed the 
papacy, and hated fnars and other clergy alike. He supported Luther 
because he was momentarily the national hero of Germany, but he cared 
little for the deeper religious questions inx'oix'ed in the struggle Diinng all 
his career he had written in Latin, but the astonishing success of Luther’s 
tracts of 1 520 led xtin Hutten to address the public in German In Decem- 
ber he published the Coiiiplniiil <md foborlalioii nijniiisl the Ot’erieeeiTiit^ 
Vnchrisliiitt Potc'cr of the Pope i« Hone and of his Vnsptntua} 
Cfer^y Ensconced in Ebemburg, he published the most vitriolic attacks. 
His patriotic sense overcame the prejudices of his knightly origin. He 
believed that knights, pnnees, towns, and emperor should join in common 
service to the fatherland against the papacy, hoping thus to effect a 
revolution. It is certain that he wanted to seize the nuncios. ! 'fcized 

f 
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unless he \'ere convinced o{ error in a disputation and by the authority of 
the Old and New Testament only. 

‘‘*Martin,'* continued the offtaal, "if >our wrong opinions and heresies were 
new and invented by jou, perhaps his Impenal Majesty would request the 
Holy Father to have them examined pious and learned men, so that no 
WTong should be done you But your errors are those of the anaeni heretics, 
the Waldenses, Beghirds, Adamites, Poor .M«i of L>ons, Wychffe, and Hus, 
and have all been long ago condemned by holy coimals, popes and the usage 
of the Church, and therefore ought no more to be discussed and brought 
into question contrary to divine and htinian Jaw ” Then the offiaal added 
the question, which espeaaliy concerned the German nation, whether he 
would not recant what he had wniten against the holy Counol of Constance, 
which had been attended by all nations and was recognised by the whole 
world He refused, and would submit to the decrees of the counol only m 
so far as they were founded on the ainhonty of Scripture, for, he said, 
counalv had erred and contradicted one another ’ 

In these words Aleander reported the proceedings on Apnl 17 and 18 
They eloquently set forth Luther’s doctrines Popes could and did err, so 
did councils contradict each other The truth lay In Scripture alone which 
would enlighten the zealous seeker for truth about things divine Thus 
Luther denied the bases upon which rested the whole fabnc of the tradi- 
tional Church. It was a clear and final assertion of rebellion What was to 
be done? Aleander w ould gladly have had Charles break his safe-conduct, 
but this was impossible, for Frederick and other electors would surety 
oppose this step. TTiere was also the surging tide of German patriotic and 
nationalist sentiment to be taken into account, for threats of a popular 
nsing were becoming more audible. Much as the orthodox Charles 
regretted it, he was not free to act. He could not move to suppress the new 
teaching. The estates insisted on a further bearing before a committee 
which should seek to secure submission from Luther. If he should refuse 
to yield, they would support the emperor in his desire to uproot Lutheran- 
ism, provided the safe-conduct were respected. 

The committee met with Luther on the twenty-fourth, but failed, as 
might have been expected. When nothing could be gained, Charles 
ordered Luther to return to Saxony, whither he set out on the twenty- 
sixth. Meanwhile Aleander drafted an edict placing Luther under the ban 
Many of the members of the diet bad gone home, and a greatly reduced 
number accepted the document on the twenty-sixth It placed Luther 
under the ban of the empire, forbade all subjects to give him aid and 

^Culbtr's Corr«f>oni/efiCf anJ Otbtr Ceittetnpor»ey Cellers, tr and ed by Preserved 
Smith, Philadelphia, 1913, I, 529-5J0 
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comfort, ordered his arrest and that of his abettors and protectors, 
enjoined confiscation of their propert}', forbade anyone to read or owm 
any of Luther’s books, ordered that they should be burned, and provided 
that publication and censorship of books should be more carefully con- 
trolled m the future 

Luther now was declared an outlaw But it was a different matter to 
get action against him in a state constituted as was Germany, Elector 
Frederick sought to quiet the uproar and gave orders to place Luther in 
safe keeping VThen the latter was on the way back to Wittenberg and 
passing through the country of his childhood days, he W’as suddenly 
seized and earned to the old castle of the Wartburg (May 4) The secret 
was well kept, even the elector knew nothing of Luther’s whereabouts. 
For nearly 10 months he sta>cd there occupied in writing letters and 
brochures Chief of them was the important tract. On ^laiiashc Toirs, 
which mamtamed that, being saved by faith alone, man could not profit 
from a religious life Monasticism was not m harmony with Scripture, 
and celibacy he thought to he invalid Since in practice it was said to be 
often violated, it would be better to allow the religious to marry The 
simple secular life of Christians oiitside monastic vialls was the true Chns- 
tianlife 

Especially important is Lather's translation of the New Testament made 
at this time Other translations into the German had been made from the 
Vulgate His vast knowledge of the Bible aided him in this gigantic task, 
for he had laboriously studiesl its pages ever since he went into the 
monastery In an incredibly short time he finished the work, which 
became a great literary landmark in the history of the German language 
and literature It set the standard of speech and attained great popularity 
among the people The translation appeared in September, 1 522, and was 
called the September ^ejlnnienl In this way too Luther was closely 
associated with the great outburst of nationalist sentiment 

THEOLOGICAL RADICALISM IN WITTENBERG 

While Luther was hiding in the Wartburg, the new’ freedom m religion 
produced some interesting results in Wittenberg One of Luther’s col- 

St fisvAaTsAntr vorr fk'ariktaaV (d I'/t'.L', 

was especially zealous in carrying out in detail what was implied in 
the principle of justification by faith He celebrated the Lord’s Supper 
by giving both elements to the people He opposed the idea of a propitia- 
tory sacnfice in the Mass, removed altars, pictures, and images, thought 
that vows of celibacy whether by priests, monks, or nuns were invalid. 
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to return, and on March 6, 1532, the reformer was back in Wittenberg 
He at once began a senes of sermons designed to quiet the agitated 
Moderation was the burden of his discourse He agreed that Mass should 
be discontinued and that it should not be obligatory to keep vows ot 
celibacy, retain pictures and images in churches, or continue the practice 
of fasting He held that the wine should be given the laity in communion 
Confession he would keep as a pious and laudable practice He also 
addressed the excited folk in other towns of electoral Saxony. An ex- 
pedient conservatism was now injected mto the Reformation, and elector 
Fredenck was pleased by this turn of events 

TRIUMPH OF LUTHERANISM 
Lutheran doctrines continued to wm adherents everywhere Mabonalist 
sentiment, dissatisfaction with religious practices, and antagonism toward 
Rome all combined to fan the excitement Pamphlets continued to flow’ 
from the press Monks and nuns broke their vows and left their houses in 
large numbers, and most Augustmians followed Luther’s example Some 
of the more noteworthy preachers of the ne\v doctrines came from 
monasteries, among them the Dominican Martin Butzer (Bucer) and the 
Franciscan Oswald Myconius Laymen repeatedly assumed direction in 
preaching the new doctrines Townsmen were especially interested, and 
meetings were often held m market places In southern Germany the 
important towns of Strasbourg, Ulm, Nordhngen, Constance, Augsburg, 
and Nuremberg, to name but a few, resounded with Luther's teaching 
Bremen, Magdeburg, and Hamburg m the north also received it eagerly. 
Some of the German pnnees showed strong interest in the new doctrines, 
and some of the lesser nobdity were mclmed to favor Luther Elector 
Fredenck of Saxony still held aloof, chiefly for political reasons, it 
appears 

To comply with the Edict of Worms proved impossible under such 
circumstances Pnnees, loath to enforce it, simply ignored it, and in the 
towns the opposition was usually great It was evident that the edict was 
a dead letter as so many before had be«t Duke George of Saxony and 
elector Joachim of Brandenburg were the most important princes to 
oppose Lutheranism But even in states where princes were loyal to the 
old Church there W’as little effectne effort to suppress the heresy. This 
matter came up for discussion in a meeting of the diet at Nurembei^ m 
session from November, 1522, to March, 1523 Pope Adnan VI (1522- 
1523), who had succeeded Leo X, sent his nuncio Francesco Chieregati, 
bishop of Tiramo, to demand that die edict be enforced At the same time 
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Strange doctnnes were readily accepted by the unfortunates, and it is 
not impossible that Husite ideas of equality influenced them Religion 
usually figured strongly in theu acts Especially interesting is the case of 
Hans Bohm of Niklashausen who in 1476 suddenly turned from his 
worldly life, saw visions, taught that the chapel of Our Lady of Niklas- 
hausen was the holiest spot in Qinstendom, railed against priests and the 
papacy, declared that all taxes were unlawful, and became famous far 
and wide He planned an appeal to arms but was seized by the bishop of 
Wurzburg, imprisoned, and finally burned as a heretic His last words 
were a simple hymn to the Blessed Virgin Bohm’s movement w’as an 
interesting compound of religious ideas and agrarian and social doctrines, 
while the Bundschuh revolts were primarily concerned with the relations 
of peasants and their lords The simple peasant was ever prone to appeal 
to the basic ethical ideas of Christianity when he sought fairer economic 
treatment Taking religion literally and scnously often led to social and 
pohtica} radicahsm m the eyes of both Church and state 

LUTHER AND THE PEASANTS’ REVOLT 

To these complicated social problems was added the ferment of 
Lutheran ideas The great leader himself had taught the priesthood of all 
believers, a doctrine which appealed to the oppressed because of its 
apparent insistence on the essential equality of men Luther has often 
been erroneously accused of causing the revolt It may have been stimu- 
lated by his teaching, but it was due to old and deep-seated causes 
Luther was of peasant ongm and sympathized with the peasants’ difficul- 
ties But he also was conservative and hated violence, and he was 
frightened by the rumblings of the gathering storm When in the Wart- 
burg, he wrote J Jatlhfui Exhortahon to Chnstiaiis to Keep Jhemsehes 
from Riot ond ReuolutiOH m which he mamUined that reform was neces- 
sary It should, however, be initiated by the pnnees and by the state 
Simple folk, no matter what their burdens and injustices, might not take 
the initiative All revolt was wrong, it was the devil’s way of hurting the 
teaching of Scripture These ideas reveal Luther’s intense loyalty toward 
constituted authority, the pnnees of Germany, a loyalty so strong that it 
Jed Jtfin to contradict s basic prmapfc of fiis teaching, that of the equality 
of all believers before Cod He held that it did not apply to secufar 
matters It was a point fraught with die gravest consequences 

BeUveen 1522 and 1524 occurred the nsing and defeat of the knights 
under Franz von Sickmgcn A senous ensis thus passed, but it was fol- 
lowed by another far more dangerous The peasants rose at Stuhlingen in 
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passion he wrote: “Therefore Jet c\'cry one who can, stnke, strangle, stab 
secretly or in public, and let him remember that nothing can be more 
poisonous, haonful, or devilish than a man in rebellion.” 

This change in point of view is a Wot on Luther’s name It was typical 
of Luther’s attitude toward the sanctity of temporal authority which 
would make redress of grievances, whether political, economic, or even 
religious, entirely impossible tf the legally constituted authontics should 
refuse to sanction any change TTie peasants pondered sullenly over 
Luther’s teaching and concluded that he was a false prophet They would 
have no more of him and henceforth sought solace in the faith of their 
fathers. On the other hand, pnnees accused him of fomenting revolt even 
after he issued his terriWe pamphlet Thus much of southern Germany 
was saved for Catholicism Luther kept his movement from destruction 
by repudiating radical social revolution, and he won the support of princes 
in the north. At Worms m 1511 Luther had stood as spokesman of 
Germany; after the Peasants' Revolt he led a faction His marnage to 
Catherine von Bora, a renegade nun, m 1535 seemed scandalous to many, 
and further impaired his prestige with the faithful 

Meanwhile the rapid growth of Lutheranism produced senous prob- 
lems in Church organization Luther's doctrine of justification by faith 
alone originally implied that the religious community should be managed 
in a democratic manner He now held that preaching and celebration of 
the sacraments required special training For this reason and for the 
preservation of order a ministo’ should be appointed He justified it solely 
On the principle of division of labor But the clergy were not to be 
separated from the laity by any special sacramental character, as was the 
case With Catholic pnests Luther could not, however, accept a purely 
popular church organization The Peasants’ War made him a conserva- 
tive, henceforth he leaned heavily on the power of princes He argued 
that political authority was instituted by God and was therefore sacred, 
and he believed that this dmnely created secular government possessed 
the right to manage ecclesiastical affairs This meant that Lutheran 
churches would become state churches, managed by princes much like 
secular branches of the state government. This was a great revolution in 
religion because Catholics had always taught that the Church vvas self- 
sufficient and could not admit any princely control Church and state 
according to Catholic conceptions were parallel institutions, each inde- 
pendent in its sphere, but the Church possessed the right to instruct the 
state in moral and religious matters. 

In Lutheran churches the qJiscopal function was shorn of its sacra- 
mental powers, and bishops remamed as overseers or superintendents 
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What was Luthers attitude toward these events' He had not been 
displeased with the demands of the peasants when the , 

appeared He wrote a pamphlet. An txJwlni.oif lo Ptwc i» ‘ 

7u’eli>e ^ilale> of the Su’iihnui Pc.tsrtiiK (April, 152^), in 
declared against tyrannous princes whom he held responsible for 
of the discontent Indeed, they deserved to be overthrown But, he oiu 
the peasants, there was something more important than tempora jus i • 
This was righteousness Violence was never allowable, only false teachers 
held that revolution was permitted Rather it was the leaching o 
Gospel that Chnstians must suffer Ol>cdience was a prime virtue, as 
Paul taught, and therefore no show of force could ever be lawful Lut e 
would not recognize the truth taught in scholastic philosophy that all men 
were justified in defending their natural rights He declared, "Suffering, 
suffering, cross, cross , this is a Chnstian s only nght ' 

This appeal to pnnees to be just and to peasants to commit no violence 
could not but fail, for princes of the Middle Ages were not compoun e 
of mercy and justice, espeaally where the peasantry was concernw 
Bitterness increased, and the peasants were guilty of excesses whic 
greatly disturbed Luther He thought that insubordination vs as stirred up 
by the devil himself, and he hastily penned a pamphlet, Robl’U’'! 

and 2lurder;n(j Peusiiiil Bunds (May, 1525), couched in brutal an 
intolerant language Luther now sided with the pnnees Rebellion was a 
gnevous sin, and the peasants should be put down with force for they 
attacked the Roman powers instituted by God In a lamentable burst o 
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tional vie\s's \s'ithout plumbing them to the depth. The reformer’s keen 
spiritual sense is revealed in his hj’inns, many of them are ^'cntable gems 
of inspiration ^vhich have comforted generations of men and women. His 
love for music seems to hax'e sprung from the same spintual source. His 
family life was remarkable for its simplicit)', and he bestowed a husband’s 
solicitous care upon his ssnfe, Catherine wn Bora He made the following 
remark about marriage- 

He uho takes a wfe ought to be a good man, but Hans Metzsch is not 
ViOrthy of this dirine gift, (or a good i»omjn deserves a good husband To 
have peace and love in mamage is a gift which is next to the knowledge of 
the Gospel There are heartless wrretches who love neither their children nor 
their wives, such things are not human The greatest blessing is to have a 
Wife to whom jou may entrust your affairs and by whom you may have 
children 

Luther was fond of his children, to one of whom he said 

You are our Lord’s little fool Grace and remission of sms are yours and 
you (ear nothirg from the law Whatever you do is uncormpted, you are in 
a state of grace and you have remssion of sins, vvhatever happens 

If Luther was gentle toward his loved ones, he could be rude tow*ard 
opponents. He frequently indulged in the most unmeasured language 
vhen referring to the Catholic clergy, his speech sometimes too indecent 
to be translated. The following is an undignified sally : 

Franciscans are our Lord Cod’s lice which the devil has put on His skin. 
Dominicans are fleas which the devil has put in our Lord God’s shirt. 

Of the papacy be said . 

Hie world is unwilling to accept Cod as the true God, and the dewl as 
the real devil, therefore it fa compelled to endure their representative, namely 
the pope, who is the false vtcar of Cod and the true vicar of the devil The 
papacy is a gavemment by which the wicked and those who despise God 
deserve to be ruled, for it is fitting that those who are unwilling to obey 
God of their owm accord should be forced to obey a scoundrel * 

Luther w'as a child of his age and did not nse above it. He showed less 
of the refinement one discovers m Cahdn. But Luther’s coarseness springs 
from the uncouthness of peasants, not from sensuality. The reformer was 
in the habit of making exaggerated statements in a blunt manner, and his 
enemies were easily misled by than. Luther possessed a vigorous physique 

*P. Smith and Ballinger, C<rnrefSirt««n «vfb £a{tfr, Boston, 1915, pp 45-46, 47, 
I5t, tSS. 
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LUTHER CHARACTER OF THE MAN 

The epochal character of Luther’s ^^ork was finishecJ by 
the reformer continued to h\e in the public eye until is c , ^ 
ruary 18, 1546, his activities were limited chiefly to teaching, p ' 

pamphleteering, organizing the new worship, and giving a vi 
numerable topics Luther remained the unquestioned lea 
evangelical party, receiving homage from all classes P . 

Germany Students flocked to Wittenberg to listen to his ' 

many poor pupils rcccned hnancial help from him in prepanng 
selves for the ministry, some of them even living in h'S 
hospitality was well known, and many a student, theologian, 

\isitor was welcomed to his table where he entertained 
curious consersation which has been preserved in his 7flble 7a 
work, which has become one of the great biographical classics, con ai^^^ 
the reformer’s spontaneous reactions to all sorts of questions, 
pages we learn to know Luther better than from his more senous 
polemical works or the pictures which Lucas Cranach the Young 
(1515-1586) paintedof him 

Luther’s character was a remarkable combination of diverse qua > 

His attitude toward the physical world w’as naive. He believed m t ^ 
reality of that unseen body of spints to which witches ministered. ^ 
tradition dominated his mmd In religion he boldly assailed the hea s 
of the pope yet insisted upon the truth of the Real Presence He 
the doctrine of the pnesthood of all believers which rested upon tw 
principle that justification came through faith alone, yet 
the people when they sought to translate this equality of all men into 
held of politics This combination of radicalism and conservatism ma 
possible his successful appeal to the people of his age 

Luther was a man of deep sentiment His piety was real and protou 
The questions which he raised about salvation disclosed a spint delica e 
sensitive to religious values This confused all who took refuge in 
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Cod calls. His Spint works ihrough His Word, the will moves under the 
influence of divine grace and di\me truth. The human will accepts the 
proffer of grace and salvation. Tite will then accepts or rejects There is 
no self-moved activitj' in things of the spint So the human will cooperates 
— works with — the di\ ine. This is the famous Melanchthoman Synergism 
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was no worse m tins respect than the aveoge person of h.s y 


PHILIPP MELANCHTHON LUTHER’S ADVOCATE 
AND COLLABORATOR 


Luther, a bnsy man, had ntanyconaborators ' e Ion the de- 

Melanchthon (d 1560) who erterted L E„nl m 

velopntent of Lutheran tntellectual He »"£ g and 
1497 at Bretten m Baden, he studted at Tubingen ' 


became a humanist scholar of rare repute, probably the besUn 


became a numanisi bL-nuiu r--- - * 1 ..* Precet? 

Such V. as his reputation that he was given the flattering epi 
lor germmiiite In 1518 he was named professor at A' 

Wittenberg Two years later, in 1590 and 1531, he published his c 1® 


tenberg iwo years laier, m ^ ~ , -DfAroc 

£oci Communes Rertim Jbeolo^icorum or Jheolo^icaJ 


I Communes Kertim j neoio^icarum or . jLj 

This book was a topical outline of Lutheran theology, widely rea y 
Lutheran clergy and educated laity Among the topics discussed m i 
the Trinity, Man, Sin, the Uw, the Gospel, Fruits of Grace, Faith, 
ments, the Magistracy, Church Government, Damnation, Pre es m 
and Original Sm The Reformation produced few books as influen i 


the Jbeologictil Common Places of Melanchthon i t be 

Melanchthon’s influence as a humanist is nowhere so striking ^ ° 
seen as m his teaching regarding the difficult problem of the free 
the human will From the beginning he had embraced Luther s 
that the will was corrupt and that natural man, incapable of rig ^ 
ness, could be saved only through divine choice or predestination 
have seen that Luther taught that man is saved by righteousness impw^^^ 
and not earned ) Free will seemed out of the question Humanists, 
ticularly Erasmus, smce they held to free will, might have oppose u 
on this ground, but, if they approved of Luther, they usually > 
because of his trenchant cntiasm of medieval culture and not so ^ 
because they approved of his doctnne of justification by an imp 
faith and not by good deeds even if such good deeds sprang from ® 


of chanty But humanists could not amicably live with Lutheran 


Ml Liifliuj uui iiuiiidiiiMs V.UU 1 U not amicaoiy nvc wi.i. J this 

logians \shenever the fundamental question of free will came up^ao 


was nearly constantly So Erasmus attacked Luther in his Oh 


(1524) to which Luther replied m his On ihe Tl'ill Ifn/rf^ 


1525 A 


solution of the problem was needed in Lutheran theology, and it 
supplied by Melanchthon It was known as Synergism This taug 
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Chapter 4 


LUTHERANISM IN SCANDINAVIAN 
AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


T iewed from the standpoint of its economic progress, Scandinavia 
at the close of the Middle Ages was for the most part an unde- 
veloped country Its foodstuffs and raw matenals were coveted objects of 
trade, and merchants of the Hanseatic League possessed practically a 
monopoly of its commercial activity Many Germans had settled in the 
interest of commerce in such urban centers as Copenhagen, Bergen, 
Stockholm, and Wisby The influence of Wittenberg readily filtered into 
these towns almost as soon as Luther broke with Rome 1116 rupture of 
the Scandinavian peoples with the faith of their fathers was everywhere 
influenced by special social, economic, and political factors 

THE CROWN INITIATES THE REFORMATION 
IN DENMARK 

Church reform in Denmark was due initially to the personal policy of 
the crow n and the ambitions of the nobiliiy The peasantry and townsmen 
were everywhere sincerely attached to the old faith Although there was 
some cnticism of the moral laxity and flabby spintuality of the clergy, 
nevertheless the common man without questioning sought comfort m 
appealing to saints and receiving the sacraments The pilgrimages to the 
Virgin’s chapel at Karup m Denmark testify to the genuineness of the 
popular faith The nobility was powerful, a council of nobles was able 
to keep the king subservient m political matters and thus prevent the 
crown from becoming hereditary The higher clergy, as in other lands, 
were drawn from the nobility Both groups possessed much land, they 
controlled the realm economically and politically 
King Christian II (1513—1533) was a characteristic prince of the 
Renaissance He wished to free the crown from dictation by clergy and 
nobility and sought to make hhnsdf absolute as other rulers had sue 
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humanist propaganda Nvasbu^ paulus Siae, a Carmelite who in- 

Chief of the Danish humanists was f 
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ceeded in doing Able, vigorous, and unscrupulous, he brought about the 
rum of his adversaries In his early days he served as regent of Norway, 
and at Bergen became enamored of a girl named Duiveke (Dutch or 
little dove) who became his mistress Her mother, Sigbrit Willems, an inn- 
keeper of Bergen, was one of the many foreigners who had settled in t at 
important commercial center She was a native of Amsterdam, at t at 
time the most important Netherland center of trade with the Scan i 
navian north Her point of view, as one would expect, was that of a 
member of an advanced bourgeois community She was well acquainte 
with the medical science and practice of the day and was interested m 


alchemy 

Sigbnt Willems through Duiveke gamed control over Christian S e 
was a woman of ability, possessed sound sense about finance, govern- 
ment, trade, and the duty of princes When Christian mounted the throne 
in 1513, she became in effect his chief minister of state and guided t e 
royal policy m most matters Such was her influence over the monarch 
that she even became the royal midwife This petticoat rule was resented 
by the nobility and their allies, the higher clei^y They forced the king 
at his accession to accept a document in which he promised to be 
governed by their instructions The fact that Christian, at the counsel of 
Sigbnt, sought to strengthen himself against them by an alliance with the 
nonnoble classes aroused their hostility 

Christian finally took as his legitimate wife Isabella, sister of Charles of 
Hapsburg, who was soon to mount the thrones of Spam and Germany/ 
and who was already ruler of most of the states in the Low Countries 
The political import of this alliance with the chief economic center of 
northern Europe is a clear indication of the king’s new policy. Duiveke 
continued to hold the royal affections, Sigbnt guided the royal policy, 
and the nobles viewed her power with intense bitterness In 1517 Duiveke 
died of poison, it was said, suspicion pointing to the royal agent of Copen 
hagen, one Torben Oxe, as the guilty man Christian tried him before a 
jury of peasants, without regard for established procedure which required 
that noblemen should be judged by their peers, and ordered him to be 
beheaded This marked an abrupt change in the king’s policy He now 
flouted the nobility and surrendered to Sigbnt's advice 

It was inevitable that the cleigy, opposed to the crown quite as much 
as w’as the nobility, should be the first to feel the royal displeasure. Chns 
tian, however, did not adopt a consistent policy toward the Church If 
It suited his interests he would side with it, if not, he would follow an 
independent course This is shown by his treatment of the nuncio 
Giovanni Arcimboldo (d 1555), sent by Leo X to collect alms for the 
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veighed against shortcomings m the Church, and whom Christian ap- 
pointed to lecture on theology m the University of Copenhagen He also 
imported scholars from Wittenberg (1519) who began Lutheran propa 
ganda m Denmark 

Christian was deposed by the clergy and nobility in 1523. He had not 
only aroused them to bitter hatred but also had antagonized his relative, 
Duke Fredenck of Schleswig and Holstein The duke, who was sup 
ported by the Hanseatic League, was invited to Denmark and elected 
king But peasantry and bourgeoisie stood loyally by Christian who, had 
he displayed his former energy and decision, might have beaten his 
opponents However, Chnstian and his family embarked in April for the 
Low Countries, whereupon Frederick became master of the realm But 
m the Empire and the Netherlands Christian w’as recognized as lawful 
king of Denmark and was the source of much trouble for that country. 

Fredenck I (1523-1533) had promised at his accession to suppress 
Lutheran agitation and to favor the old Church, but he was inclined 
toward the new doctnnes Hans Tausen (1494-1561), a Benedictine who 
had studied in Louvain and Wittenberg, returned at the order of his 
prior who, alarmed by his heresy, sought to make him harmless by plac- 
ing him in a monastery in Viborg But Tausen was able to influence so 
many that he became the center of a reform movement At Malmo there 
was vigorous preaching of Luther’s ideas Chnstian Pedersen (d 1554) 
translated the Bible into Danish, and many copies were circulated among 
the people The bishops were eager to employ force in order to suppress 
heretical teaching, but they could do nothing because the king, who ow ed 
his election in part to the powerful nobility, was forced to allow the latter 
to seize some of the lands of the clergy In Denmark therefore the Refor- 
mation was made possible by the cupidity of nobles The king followed 
his own Lutheran wishes, and the nobles ennched themselves at the 
expense of the Church 

Influenced by the success of the Reformation in other lands, Frederick 
became a Lutheran and set up a national Church Fredenck was also 
influenced by the religious poLcy of Duke Christian, for the latter had 
introduced Lutheran preachers from Germany into Schleswig and Hoi 
stein, suppressed Anabaptism, and imposed Lutheran forms of worship 
upon the unwilling clergy and laity Frederick followed his example and 
appointed Hans Tausen his chaplam to preach Lutheran doctnne, thus 
placing Tausen beyond the power of the clergy. The Danish bishops w ere 
disturbed and sought to check him and other preachers, but they were 
powerless, they sought redress m the diet of Odense (August, 1527) But 
the king was resolved to mamtain freedom of preaching, and the nobles 
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bI«lr&hohaIt“thXh.tt inUn 1537 left the way open 
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declared to be an integral part of the crown of 7,’’' ^ L 

pointed Lutheran bishops whose role in the cities ^ually did not deep y 

mfluence the religious He of the country panshes " 

largely from Denmark, could not work effectively because they were 
strangers to the ways of the people m their secluded parishes an 
understand their language only with difficulty Many of the imp 
clergy were unworthy men In many places Catholic P™f ‘“f ’ 
their tasks so that vestiges of the old faith long persisted Sue w 
scarcity of Lutheran jnimstcrs and such the royal neglect that, when 
Catholic priests died, their places were often left vacant for years, o 
detriment of the religious welfare of the people ^ r n.n 

Iceland belonged to Norway which became an integral part ot U 
mark under King Christian 111 (1536-1559) It was the policy of the 
crown to force the Lutheran faith and organization upon the Icelanaers, 
but at first the Reformation enjoyed little support among the populace 
who resented forced change The t\^■o Catholic bishops of the irfanfl 
had long lived in feud, but, when Lutheranism began to show itself, being 
imported through the country’s commercial connections with Bergen, 
they buned their differences Many Lutheran tracts circulated among t e 
people, and in 1540 the New Testament appeared in the old Norse 
tongue Finally, in 1548, opposition broke out in revolt against the king s 
authority, and the bishop of Holar was seized and executed as a traitor 
Only gradually vas order restored, and in 1554 the Reformation was 
established by royal decree 


THE SWEDISH CROWN ESTABLISHES THE NATIONAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 

In Sweden, the Reformation grew out of the difficult problems con- 
fronting the new king, Custavus I, in establishing royal authority The 
power of the bishops was extensive since they possessed vast property 
and judicial authority The nobles were haughty and independent, an 
the free peasantry of the interior would brook no restraint The result 
was that the king had neither army, navy, officials, nor income Further- 
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and proposed to abdicate fiave his way. 

soon were insisting that the king Vasteras 

The king's demands and properties were 

Recess. Surplus revenues of ^ such of 

confiscated for “^Church since ,454. The royal 

their properties as had oeen g 



LUT,1«AN.SM .n scand,sav,an a^d other “ 

.he. Lu.hc.num .-as c.ahlUhcd. The common people 
nolhins but acquiesce in these Cross, composing 

Nooh of Poland lay *',,t tL,„ce 1137 affll.ated w.th 

Estonia, Livonia, Courland, an e Cerman traders had built 

the Teutonic Order. Here as m Ean possessed Lutheran 

to^vns and laid the basis of sue cu as 1 52 1 Progress was 

ideas found their way into Reva ,T j Brandenburg, brother of 
slow, however, until 1539 when Jdham ol 

Duhe Albert, became archbishop 0 S P,j|ro 

himself what his "“■* by Mlmg his chapter with 

certain the work of secu g g temporal state out 

clergymen sympathetic to Lut otam , matter, for this involved 

of the possessions of the Or er w powers, Russia, Poland, 

the conflicting national '9'®''“ , 3 Pd master of the Order, 

and Sweden. Gotthard ''O" ' i b,, ambitious neighbors, 

did not possess the a Denmark seized the island of Osel, 

and in 1561 Sweden annexed , ^ssal duchy 

and Poland received Livonia Courlan 
of Poland. 

LUTHERANISM IN POLAND AND BOHEMIA 

. j »c necuharly dependent upon the political 
The Reformation in ' „g of the sixteenth century the 

conditions of the o““"“7 ^,3 „mnerous gentry (szIneWn) who had 

government was contro V opposed to the ascendancy 

encroached upon the cro . bishops possessed vast wealth 

which the higher clergy enjoyed, . i^es extensive influence m 
and had been ‘ 7 ““^ ability and appointed for the 

secular matters Recruited from tne fh la^-seekers who possessed 
most part by the crown, t worldly and unspiritual lives gave 

little of the pncstly being disciplined by episcopal courts. 

offense to the gentry who es likely 

For these reasons the people were pro 

to adopt heretical teachings important class Many of them 

The townsmen of in the newly founded urban 

were Germans whose ance^ country increased 

centers and had become wefl- and other 

This was true especially m ^ element spoke 

places in Great Poland n merchants who came froin the 

Lrman and adopted bourgeoisie in other lands of 

West Among these people, as among 
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courts alone were to have aulhonty over the clergy when involved in 
causes of a temporal nature 'Hie Ordinances of Vasteras still further 
defined the relations between crown and Church Its Uventy-two provi- 
sions forced a reform in the life and work of priests and in their financial 
activities But it should be noted that nothing was said about basic 
dogmas The Church m Sweden steadily became Lutheran under the 
influence of the crown and zealous preachers of the new doctnne, but 
no formal doctnnal statement was made until toward the close of the 
century , 

Finland was a possession of the Swedish crown, and hence Gustavus 
policy was applied to that country Lutheranism was introduced first by 
Peter Sarkilahti who returned m 1524 from a student’s career in Witten- 
berg Michel Agncola (1508-1557), also a student at Wittenberg, later 
continued Peter’s labors by publishing a number of devotional works He 
translated the New Testament, which he had begun in Wittenberg under 
Luther's influence, the first edition being pnntcd at Stockholm in 1548 
As in Germany, Denmark, Iceland, and Sweden, the Bible became a book 
of the people 

THE TEUTONIC KNIGHTS AND KNIGHTS OF THE 
CROSS BECOME LUTHERAN 

The lands of the Teutonic Knights now also were converted to 
Lutheranism Grand Master Albert seemed a most unlikely person to 
break with the old faith since the Hohcnzollern family to which he 
belonged remained a staunch bulwark of Catholicism But the new ideas 
about celibacy and the validity of religious orders, promulgated by 
Luther’s tracts m 1520, influenced him He became better acquainted 
with the Lutheran position while attending the diet at Nuremberg m 
1522 and 1523 Secretly won to the new doctrines, he began to invite 
Lutheran preachers to Konigsberg and other places in East Prussia Like 
Luther, he came to believe that the exercise of temporal authonty by 
churchmen was not justified He married Dorothy, daughter of Fredenck 
I of Denmark, and thus founded a dynasty which was to rule over the 
secularized land of the Teutonic Knights In 1525 he came to an agree- 
ment with Sigismund I of Poland (1506-1548) whereby the lands of the 
Knights were to be erected mto a duchy, subject to the overlordship of 
Poland Soon Albert, now duke of Prussia, publicly declared himself a 
Lutheran, and m the work of reform he had the support of the bishop of 
Samland Synodal decrees and episcopal visitations followed, and every- 



.UIHeUS'-SM .N S«SD,N.AV.AN AND OTHH. COU^.ES 

P„„e. could no. pool* b.shoV .0 c.e 

interference, nor vould thei P * i,„heran,sm therefore spread 
them before ,he peasantry and the Slavrc 

wthout restraint but ne\er ppe nn fhe alleeiance of more than 

bourgeoisie of Little Poland, and it never vs on the allegtance 

a minority of the population. Rnhemia was inevitable, for a 

That Lutheranism should speech From 

large part of the population wk ^joctnnes passed into the 

neighbonng Saxony and Fran imoortant center of Lutheran 

v*y of the Eger. Joachims, al '"^Xus The Caech popula- 

influence because of the preaching ] j Brethren, the more 

tion also received the for a while because they 

conse^^-ative ^^ing of the Lutheran teaching, especially m 

had some doubts about the more vouthful brethren, hovs - 

inspect to the Lord's Supper. Some enthusiastic advocates of the 

ever, who went to Wittenberg Wvclifhte ascetiasm and adopt 

new doctrines, wished to ^ appropriating and enjoying the 

Luther's ideas about the |ust > ^ ,)„5 group. Many 

things of this world IX as well as the bread should be 

Utiaquists, those who held tha , |,e,anism, Prague being the chief 

^rg? ::Sy iS rne^ doctrines and passed them on to the 
Slovaks. 

UUTHERANiSM iN CAR.NTH.A AND 

Luther^s inhnence also .P«^,XJrtdtt.eX 1 “ 
Styria, and c„>.-l innuences, and it teas in- 

Austria, had been subjecte ^ speedily find their way thither. 

evitable that the new where he set up a pnnting 

John Ungnad of Sonnegh fled to " anoiJ of Lutheran tracts in the 
press which brought forth nwny ^ Carinthian and a most 

Slovene tongue. Pntnus T"*" ^ Protestantism, was forced to 

important agent m ,Ve„ associated himself with Ungnad 

Ae aovene language. This achievement 

™,Wtthtinningsofli.er..yX^^ 

mmfctdtt, hfotX"— lands which marched wu.h i.s 
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\\cstem Europe, there a strong current of hostility toward the upper 
clergy vshose unapostolic character has already been referred to. It can 
cause no surprise, therefore, that Lutheranism was readily accepted by 
people of this class , 

But the peasantry, purely Slavic in blood and speech, continued to ii\e 
m the stolidity typical of that class in the Middle Ages. They were sin- 
cerely loyal to the traditional faith, and remained faithful to Catholicism, 
no matter what heresy \\as brought into the land The priesthood of t e 
countryside, ignorant and poorly trained as they were, also clung * * 
ancient dogmas Conditions were somewhat better in the towns, ut 
there humanism and heresy led the people out of the Catholic Church, n 
Lithuania there were many adherents to ihe Creek, Orthodox faith. >5 
diversity of class and of social and racial elements, the feebleness of the 
crown, and the flabby spiritual charaaer of the higher clergy made p(«- 
sihle a \anety of heretical movements But the staunch devotion of t c 
peasantry to Rome at length succeeded in keeping Poland Catholic. 

Many a Polish noblemans son studied m Italy or elsewhere and 
returned filled with humanist ideas Erasmus' writings were widely read 
Dissatisfaction with the corruption of the upper clergy and aversion to 
their great wealth and secular authority now induced many to go to 
Wittenberg and listen to Luthers denunciations Polish townsmen for 
centuries had looked to Germany in business matters and cultural life* 
and, when Luthers ideas spread among the German burghers, it was 
inevitable that these doctrines should also find their way into the towns 
of Great Poland John Seklucyan began preaching in Posen (1521) the 
necessity of a reform of the clergy It should be noted that the grand 
master of the Teutonic Order was faltering m his loyalty to the old 
Church (1522-1523) and that the bishop of Samland was not far behind 
Meanwhile a priest of Danzig renounced celibacy and boldly married, to 
the dismay of the archbishop who vainly sought to halt the threatened 
defection The pnest s example was approved by many people, and the 
Lutherans were soon strong enough to seize control of the city’s govern- 
ment, but Sigismiind 1, who felt that he could use force after his treaty 
with Duke Albert of Prussia, overthrew the Protestant government of the 
town 

Lutheranism steadily advanced into Great Poland in spite of the efforts 
of the hierarchy and Kmg Sigismund. He resorted to decrees vvhich, 
however, accomplished nothing. He ordered that no one might import 
German books into the realm, and in 1523 came the decree condemning 
everyone preaching Lutheran doctrines to be burnt at the stake In 1534 
all students were forbidden to study at Wittenberg However, the royal 
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HUMANIST AND SACRAMENTARIAN 

endeavors at reform 


Ot IS A common error to suppose '^So'sooght to destroy 

J followers were About tSe only men oHhemja^ 

the authonty of the Ro'"’" onslaught that large sections of 

endeavors and so violent ,l,e 

Germany, SwiHerland, and activities should 

Catholic fold, and consequen y ,,udents The reforming efforts of 

have first claim UPO" ^fflcltly emphasised, nor have the 
humanists have not therefore the history of the 

sacramentanans been a““"f attention to those humanists who 

Reformation. Let us first direct onrjHen.,^ 
were interested in reformvng 
cruder pious practices. 

SiCMPiCANCB^OP^NORT^^^^^^^ 

men the humanism of "°mSpe°tTem^^^^ 

quently underwent noteworthy • ^ religion. Scholastic 

Lsical letters, but definitely took deeper ,, 

philosophy, older social ^^tR^nth as in ^ 

“'^llstwef dfuS by' the dermho mode,,.- which everted much 
503 
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western border Sons of the Magyar nobility were wont ^ 
German un.vers.ties and thus brought the new ideas back with ih^. 
first the government and the bishops sought to repress the movement by 
force, but the death of the king and most of the Catholic prelates m 
slaughter at Mohaez in J526 gave Protestants much freedom, 

Devay, one of the most active of Lutheran propagandists, studied in 
Cracow where he became a pnest and entered an order, tac ^as a 
humanist and for some time a devoted servant of the traditional Cliurc 
In 1529 he attended the University of Wittenberg On his return 2 year 
later, he began his vigorous ministry at Budapest and other places e 
was thrown into prison but on his release found protection amOHo c 
powerful nobihty He published a number of religious works and a 
Hunganan grammar m the Magyar language At this time another Magyar 
named Erdosi translated the New Testament, under the influential ex- 
ample of Luther The works of Erdosi and Devay laid the foundations ot 


Hungarian literary culture , 

The Saxon population in Transylvania reacted sympathetically to 
writings of Luther which came into the country as early as 15 
Hermannstadt was an important center of reform John Honter, ^ o 
received a humanist education m vanous German universities an 
Cracow, settled in Kronstadt where he began an active career as priest, 
teacher, and printer, and his devotion to Lutheranism exerted wide in- 
fluence As m Saxony and other Lutheran lands, schools were opene 
with the funds from confiscated convents and clerical lands. A new 


Lutheran unnersity was opened at Kronstadt 
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biblical humanists of the north 

i« • I Countries, there was a group 

In northern Europe, especial y m humanists,' since 

ot these men who had recei . 5 ,„j,es and ethical conduct 

they were interested mainly m ^ 

louLed upon the Sermon on Mo™> His ex- 

mystical love of Chnst and a a Netherlander, Wessel 

ample. One of the first 0 I of a baler In 1432 he was 

Gansfort, bom in G™"'"®'" Common Life in Zwolle where he 

sent to a school of the Brethern inoderitit He became a waim 

came under the influence of t e ^ monastery at Mount St. 

friend of Thomas a Kempis ' ijniversity of Cologne, he found op- 
Agnes near Zwolle. Later, « 'J' Creek to read some of its 
portunity to acquire i„„cd some Hebrew It is 

elassics in the onginal tongu , important languages— Latin, 

nmtarlable that he should Reuehlin were eagerly 

Creek, and Hebrew-long P 3„5 i,„d subsequently visited 

propagating their study He a 

Rome, Horence, and Venic from 1482 to 1488. 

Low Countries where he spent the last years 

He died in Groningen in 1489. Scripture, which he believed 

Gansfort was above all things p^nt of authonty 

to be the source of all „„ „iu 5 veo’ highly the medieval 

superior to popes and counci s. salvation, for an individual’s 

conception of the Church as ^ o^an^^,^ communion with God 

own faith and a ““'"’“^Aemund He accepted the official teaching 

t"cr the'tmfmbstantiation of the bread and wine into 

piously of ^sL p^'^mdispensabie mediating agent betvveen God 
the priesthood was not an P™ absolved cvm 

..n,,,s^,K„.,,K.mn.N.omJUnd,Fn=e.,„.r,N.»F5L-a„. - 
UnJ UiJfn. I^IJ 
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'„(l„en« ,n .he more populous parts of uorth ^.irops ^ 
, the Rhineland, northern Germany, and northeastern 


Countnes, 


Its followers ^^ere 


ineiana, nyiiucm — , , , 

first of all laymen ssliose deep practical piety called lot 


constant reflection upon the sacrifice of Chnst. This led them to deny the 


constant retiection upon me 5.U1...11V.. hv 
th.nss of this ^^or!d and to folios, the example of Christ as set forth y 
Thomas a Kemp.s in h.s J»n.iU.o« of Chnst The M^oUo modenni^read 
mto all parts of society, dominated monastic houses, permeated tne 
schook, and filled the life of many a pious burgher Scholars ..ho h 
been brought up under its influence carried some of this piety o\er m 
humanism, and this is one reason why humanists of northern Europe so 
often exhibited keen interest in things religious Whereas Italian hum^- 
ism w as interested pnmanly in aesthetic things w ithout much concern or 
religion, that of northern Europe was essentially moral and aime at 


religious reform 

The piety of northern humanists led them to study the original te 
of Chnstian literature rather than those of pagan classic antiquity 
exclusively Besides the Old and New Testament, they studied the great 
fathers of the Church such as St Jerome, St Ambrose, St John Chry'sos 
tom, and St Augustine Philological science had made great progress in 
Italy, revolutionisinf the study of Creek and Latin texts, and it now 
became the means of a more accurate study of the Bible The fact that 
humanist methods of studying profane letters were applied to the boo « 
of Senpture led to praaical results, for the humanists began cofflpanna 
popular religious praaices of the day with the teachings of the Gospels 
and the Epistles of the New* Testament 
There was much to cnticire m the religious life of the people as well a* 
m the practices of curia and hierarchy, but, although these men might 
adopt a very independent attitude toward the Church, they usually 
remained loyal to her, tor to them Catholic theology seemed preferable to 
the theologies of Protestant reformers These humanists objected to the 
doctnnes of predestination and total depravity Being interested m 
practical ethical religion, they did not sympathize with the Lutheran, 
Zw’inglian, and Calvinist teaching that men were saved not by becomins 
holy but by having the perfection of Chnst imputed to them through 
faith in His sacnfice on Calvary The influence of these men, in spite of 
the diversity of their opmions, was very great It would be a simple 
matter to draw up a long list of names, but only a few need be given as 
examples Jacob Wimpheling and Sebastian Brant in Germany; John 
Colet, Thomas More, and Thomas Wolsey in England, Guillaume 
Bneonnet and Faber Stapulensis m France, Juan Valdes and his brother 
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E..™. .houRh. .ha. rehsion - ta o*e. 

correct doctrine about salvation as The Bible was the 

words, i. was ethical and not pnma ^ ^ central position in his 

only source of theolo.^ 

thought. It was also *e gu, e ® Gospels and 

Testament was less important of life their teaching 

Epistles was set forth ^<,ph,c abstractions of Aquinas 

being immeasurably superior „( ,^5 ,„,h, and His finest 

or Scotus. Christ was the ^ ^ ,^ph„i5 

■“ ''• 

admonitions of Christ and ‘h^P“' labels are misleading. In 

A man of this temper is har heritage of the traditional 

the bachground of his personal P'«y 'f '“,X“®He also believed- 
faith, but as the years P“”'^ ,5 the Saviour because of His 

without much coui?give no support .0 the position 

sacrifice on Calvary He real y K^i.-ved the papacy was based 

the pope in the Church Ahhoughje Wimcd rte p^p 

purely on histoncal favors ^ practical necessity to have 

Interpreted from Matt. XV! . direction to the Church. In 

such a head and hierarchy dement m religion, the 

short, Erasmus cared little ^ ,^c Church as the unique 

mystery and „3„er of the reformation of the Church, in 

:hi:rLTbti:eT:ostcmphanca-,y.he*^^^^^ 

lln'g :H:rw;c,"eac'cS"'and yrnduahy. and prcfcmbly by means of 

councils. ethical code, Erasmus thought that it would 

Since Christianity was f" j f ,„„e method of training or 

be possible m Pt'P"' “ “nis a cl of ethics, and not, as with 
education. The O'"'".’" ' ,h3, Christ would snatch man out of 

Slhlbil'dc™md'ation.no mat.ee how unworthy hemigbt be: 

• ^.1,^ 9< ihevv.fTe certain point? ol vtrrt- 

VVe will miorcc .0 goc crrta.n lO y 

tling, by whose guidiOS ' „p „I the btmd errors of rhi. 

a, read of Dedalus. men may cumhroct ma:e, and come 

world, a. OUT .1 Obirio'bm. 1^- 

’Iclrnrber mL' And sh.n 0- -t. ot hterred trriog -dy I* ill" 
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Gunsfort « aA important man .n the religious hirtoty 
century m that h,s mysticism led him to mmimiae the ^ 

pnesthood, to exalt the Bible, and to enticire some ot the popular 

practices of the hierarchy «„«,1 r,f the 

John Pupper of Goch (d 1475) Vt-as, like Cansfort, a pupil of the 
Brethren ot the Common Lite through whose inlluence he 
quainted with the ileiiolio nioderim Little is known of his oarly cmeer 
Lyond the tact that he was bom in Cleves In 1454 he went to study m 
the University ot Cologne, and soon after he became rector of a house o 
Augustinian Canons Regularesses >n Mechelen (Malincs). Like a 
he insisted on an intense lox-e of God as the sole nonn of religious l.te, 
and he emphasued the great significance of Scnpturc without 
unequivocally above the dictates of popes or Church He never arrive 
full clarity on this point, but it is cenain that traditional conceptions abou 
the pnesthood did not win support from him Much that he wrote w’as 
basically hostile to Catholicism, although it usually was couched m 
cautious language His De CtbetXaXe CbrislMint (On Cljrisfidii uverXy), 
written about 1474 and reprinted repeatedly, was destined to play an 
important role in the age of the Reformation 


ERASMUS' THOUGHT AND INFLUENCE 
It would not be difficult to extend the list of noteworthy men who 
received inspiration from the Brethren of the Common Life and the 
detiolto moderiui Some exerted much influence, others less, but of a 
these none are worthy of greater honor than Desidcrius Erasmus o 
Rotterdam He never wholly abandoned the pious inspiration of his 
youth, but, as the years passed, he identified himself more and more wit 
the humanist movement north of the Alps, becoming the outstanding 
spokesman of humanist conceptions about religious life, social practices, 
political activities, and intellectual labors Of all the humanists, none so 
completely identified himself with the revolt against the superstitions, 
Ignorance, and social crudities of contemporary life He exerted a mighty 
influence upon the religious thought of the Reformation Occupying a 
middle-of-the road position, he cared little for the obscurantism of old- 
fashioned Catholic theologians, nor did he like the violence of Luther an 
Zwingh or the radicalism of the Anabaptists He therefore kept aloot, 
adhering to the even tenor of his peaceful way, criticizing the crassness 
of current religious life, and advocating his own conceptions of reform 
His wit and skill m language made him a dangerous opponent or a power- 
ful supporter Let us examine his ideas bri^y 
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shouldst rejoice as a strong ^ant to haste the v.ay, ever stretching forth 
th>’self to those things which be afore tfice, without remembrance of those 
things which be behind thee, tajftl then mayn lay hand on the reward ap 
pointed and on the crov^-n promised to them diai continue into these three 
things- therefore we shall apply certain rules according to our little power * 

Erasmus was critical toward monks and fnars about whom he wrote 
many a caustic squib. 

And next . . come those that conunooly cal! themselves the rehgious 

and monls; and most false in both titles, when both a great part of them 
are farthest from religion, and no men swrarm thj^cr m all places than they 
• . . For whereas all men detest them to that hei^t, that they take it for ill 
luck to meet one of them 1^ diance, yet such is their happiness that they 
flatter themselves For first, dicy reckon it one of the mam points of piety 
if they are so illiterate that they can’t so much as read 

He made bitter comments on the formalism of monks without, how- 
«\’er, making it clear that there were many among them who wens sincere 
in conduct and anything but enslaved by routine 

And then when they nm ever their offices, which they carry about ihetn 
rather by rote than understanding, they believe that Cod ts more chan ordi 
nanly pleased vnth their brajnng And some there are among them that put 
off their trumpenes at vast rates, yet rove up and down for the bread they 
eat, nay, there is scarce an inn, wagon, or ship into which they intrude not, 
to the no small damage of the cotamonweahh of beggars Yet what is 
more pleasant than th.it they do all things b> rule and, as it were, a hnd 
of mathematics, the best swerving from which were a crime beyond forgive- 
ness: — as how many knots ihnr shoes must be tied with, of what color 
everything is, what distinction of habits, of what stuff made, how many 
sm\ss broad that girdles and of what faihion, how many bushels wide 
their cowl, how many fingers long their hair, and how many hours sleep 
. . . And amongst these there arc some so ngidly religious that their upper 
garment is haircloth, their inner of the finest linen, and on the contrary, 
others wear Imen wiihout, and hair nest to their skin Others, again, are as 
afraid to touch money as potson, and yet neither forbear wine nor dallying 
with women 

At the pop« he hurled many a bitter gtbe. 

And for popes, that suppl} the place of Oinst, if they should endeavor to 
imitate his hfe, to wnt poverty, labor, doanne, cross, and contempt of life, 
or should they consider what the name pope, that is faihrr, or hoh-evs. m- 
jfvjTts, who would bve more divcoraolate than themselves? Or v»ho would 
» ImhtJ en .Ihifu Chrivtafi., Ovfard. PT N 
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out the help of all manner of precepts’ TIteTc is without fail a certain craft 
of virtuous living and a discipline, in vvliich svhosoever exercise themselves 
manfully, them shall favor that Holy Spnt, uliich is the promoter and 
bnngcr forward of all Holy enforcement and godly purposes 
The craft of Christian living — how simple it sounds* But something 
stood in the way of practicing that craft, for even though baptism re- 
moved the guilt of onginal sin, the soul bore evidences of the original 
stain 

These be blindness, the flesh and infirmity or weakness Blindness with 
the mist of ignorance dimmeih the judgment of reason Tor partly the sm 
of our first progenitors hath not a little dusked that so pure a light of the 
countenance, resemblance, or similitude of God, which our creator hath 
shewed upon us And much more corrupt bringing up, lewd company, for- 
ward affections, darkness of vices custom of sm hath so cankered it, that of 
the law graven m us of Cod scarce any signs or tokens doth appear Then 
as I began, blindness causeth that we m the election of things be as good as 
half blinded and deceived wuh error, in the stead of ilie best, following the 
worst, prefernng thmgs of less value before things of greater pnee The 
flesh troubleth the affection so much, that even though wc know what is best, 
yet love we the contrary Infirmity and weakness makcih us that we being 
overcome either with tediousness or wuh temptation, forsake the virtue which 
we liad once gotten and attained Blindness hurteth the judgment, the flesh 
corrupteth ihe will, infirmity weakened) constancy 

Certain rules should be observed by the soul so weakened and maimed ■ 


The first point therefore is ihai thou canst discern things to be refused 
from thmgs to be accepted and therefore blindness must be taken away lest 
we stumble or stagger m the clecnon of things The next is, that you hate 
the evil as soon as it is once known, and love tliat which is honest and good 
and in this thing the flesh must be overcome, lest contrary to the judgment 
of the mind we should love sweet and delectable things in the stead of 
wholesome things The third is that wc continue in diese thmgs which we 
began well and therefore the weakness must be underset, lest we forsake 
the way of virtue with greater shame than if we had never been about to 
walk or enter therein 


An exhortation typical of Erasmus follows 

Ignorance must be remedied that diou mayst see which way to go The 
flesh must be tamed, lest she lead thee aside out of the highway, once known, 
into bypaths Weakness must be comforted, lest when thou hast entered into 
the strait way thou shouldst eidier faint or stop or turn back again, or lest 
after thou hast once set thy hand to die plough shouldst look backward, but 
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of my fellow-travelers, who tndiscreedy interrupted the officer that ^^’as 
shewing them. 

Erasmus had no sympathy for the exlubition of rehes of whose genuine' 
ness he entertained profound doubts, and of tvhose efficacy he was not 
at all convinced. At best they could not take the place of doing good — 
following Christ's example — and so be closed this dialogue with these 
words: 

OgygiHs But hark ye, haven’t I set you ^og to go on pilgnmages’ 
i^fenedetnuj Perhaps you may, by that time you have finished your rela 
non, but as I find mj’Self at present, I have enough to do to travel my 
Roman stations 

O^y^uis Roman ones, you who never saw Rome’ 

^fenedemtis ]*11 tell you ' After that manner 1 walk about my house, I go to 
my study, and take care of my daughter’s safety, thence 1 go into my 
shop and see what my servants are domg, then into the kitchen, and see 
if any thing be amiss there, and so from one place to another, to observe 
what oiy wife, and what my children arc doing, taking care that every one 
be at his business These are my Roman sutions 
Ogygm But St James would uke care of these things for you 
ilfertedemw Holy Scripture enjoins roe to look after them mystlf, bur I 
do not find any text to leave them to the saints * 

This emphasis upon the practical and the ethical in religion dominated 
much of Erasmus’ career as a writer His Jlundbook of a Chnstion Soldier 
(1503), which passed through many editions, was intended as a vademe 
cum to instruct people in the gospel. Especially important was his edition 
of the ?!ew Testament in Creek (1516). Erasmus endeavored to present 
a better text by consulting many manuscripts without, however, knowing 
the best method of using such materials. The cheapness of the volume 
made it significant, for the bourgeoisie, already enthusiastically embrac- 
ing humanist ideas, could secure copies in large numbers. An edition of 
St. Jerome (1514) was important for the same reason. At this time also 
appeared his Paraphrases in Latin (1516) intended to guide lajTnen in 
the study of Scripture, for Erasmus beltesed that the laity should know 
the texts of Christianity and insrftcd on a master}’ of the three fongcres irt 
v«hich they were written. 

Besides these iiorks on religion Erasmus also published a number 
dealing with more practical matters. The Vraise of 7oUy (1509) was a 
most successful satire on life and Its foibles; in it the clergy, monks, and 
friars in particular are exposed to entidsm- His CorTesponde»ce is a most 
• Tbf CoWriCuin DriiJrrmi traimm, tl, 336, 2S6~347. 
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.h.. A..r w..h .11 h« ..!».»« « defend .. pu.eh.ied 
swords, poisons, and all force imaginable’* 

The popular cull of the saints also received his sarcastic attmt.ori, for 
he held that people often cared for the holy ones of the Church n 
because of their saintly lives hut because of some property which misn 
aid them when m need 

How many are ihcre, who pat more tnist in the safeguard of the Virgin 
Mary, or St aristopher, than Chmt Himself’ They worship (') the mother 
with images, candles, and songs and offend Qinst heinously by their impious 
living A mariner when in a storm is more ready to invoke the rooter ot 
anst or St Christopher or some one or other of the saints, than Christ 
Himself And they think they have made the Virgin their fnend by singing 
her m the evening the Ltile song Sali’e Reifinti though they don t know w at 
It IS they do sing, when they have more reason to be afraid, that the Virgin 
should think they jeer her by their so smging, when the whole day , an 8'*** 
part of the night is spent m obscene discoune, drunkenness, and such doings 
as are not fit to be mentioned * 

And ceremonies' Laudable customs as they might be, many people 
were placing an improper emphasis upon them 


Again I both hear and see many who place religion in places, garments, 
meats, fasts, gestures, and songs, and for the sake of these things judge their 
neighbor contrary to the precept of the Gospel From whence tt comes to 
piss, that whereas faith and chancy constitute the Chnsnan religion, they 
are both extinguished by those supcrstinons For he is far from the faith o 
the Gospel who depends upon these acts, and he is far from Chnsnan char 
ity, who for the sake of meat or dnnk, which a person may lawfully use, 
exasperates his brother for whose liberty Christ died * 

Relics also receiv ed doe attention at the hands of Erasmus, for popular 
religious practices persisted among the unlettered folk of the day. This 
IS nicely illustrated in his dialogue, Jbe Religions Pilijrimfi^e, m which the 
relics of the church in Walsmgham, England, are desenbed 


Ogygius From thence we return to the choir On the north side they open 
a private place It is incredible what a world of bones they brought out of 
It, skulls, chins teeth hands, fusers, whole arms, all which we having first 
adored, kissed, nor had there been any end of it, had it not been for one 


= Jbe Praise 0 } Jolly Oaford, I9t3 pp 136-t38, t45 U 

‘ Jbe ColloijHies 0 / Desiiernu frasmus Concerning ^fen, JUannefs, and Jimrs. • 
3U9-310 

‘ Encbiridicn ^Sfilitis Oirijfiofii p lt4 
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important literary monument of the age, for, from the letters which he 
receded and sent, the student can form a splendid conception of the 
issues of the age of the Reformation The £ducalton of a ChnsUan Prince 
(1518) forms an interesting contrast to the more famous work by 
Machiavelli and sets forth a conception of the ruler quite characteristic of 
the author’s ideas "The pnnee, then, instructed in Chnst’s command- 
ments, and fortified by w isdom, will hold nothing so dear as the happiness 
of his people, all of whom, as one body, he must love and cherish. He 
w’lll devote every thought and effort to such an administration of the 
kingdom entrusted to him as will be approved by Chnst when he 
demands an account, and leave his memory most honored by all men 
The ruler was to be a Christian and the policy of state was to be guided 
by Christian precepts How different this was from Machiavelli’s doctnne 
that expediency and not moral or religious precept should be the pnnee s 
directing motive' 

Erasmus did not want to subject life to any hard and fast creed, as was 
shown in his struggle with Luther The latter emphasized the corruption 
of human will and held that its efforts to do good were valueless in the 
sight of Cod To Erasmus the idea that the human will was shackled by 
sin and vitiated by total depravity was shocking Freedom was necessary 
if men were to lead truly Christian lives Indeed, humanists generally f#h 
this way about religion For a while, especially after the debate between 
Eck and Luther at Leipzig m 1519, they were pleased to applaud the 
latter s^ attack upon Rome, but m a few years the incompatibility of 
Luther s ideas and the doctnnes of humanism became apparent Erasmus 
at first approved Luther’s views, but his ardor soon cooled He hated 
Luther’s conception of human depravity, and he did not want to be linked 
to any party or school, especially when its methods were violent and 
demagogic Consequently in 1524 he issued his Treatise on Tree 'Ji'dl 
the De Libero >lrbifrio Diatribe, which Luther answered in October, 
1 525, m his book on the ServiUide of the Wdl. the De Servo Jrhtrio The 
contest was significant, for it was a struggle between two conceptions of 
life which could not well exist together, 

Erasmus thus stood aloof from all religious parties, and to the end of 
his life preferred to stay m the Catholic fold. People usually overlook his 
great influence, although his middle position on theology, his common 
sense, his refusal to bind the spmt of man by hard and fast dogmatic 
bonds made him the father of middle positions in all groups, Lutheran, 
nghcan, and Catholic. Hence his influence W'as to prove an 
abiding factor in religious and intellectual history m succeeding centunes 
Mnil,l„i.o JVincip.5 Chn,tu,m Londm. 1921, p 53 
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tainly influenced religious ideas in the Netherlands, but never could win 
the support of a large part of the popidation The first revolt there against 
the old cult took the form of a protest against the sacrament of the altar 
Sacramentarian ideas also influenced religious thinkers in France Ana- 
baptists in Germany and Switzerland adopted this teaching of the Lord’s 
Supper as one of their chief t«jets 

Among the more important of the sacramentanans was Johannes 
Sartorius of Amsterdam, who had the advantage of a humanist education 
and was early associated with Biblical humanists, especially Friar Walter 
and the group at Delft. He published a tract Oh the Tioly Eucharist 
(1525) in which he denied the Real Presence Far more important was 
William Gnapheus of The Hague (1493-1568), who also received a 
humanist education and was acquainted with Hoen and the Delft group 
Both he and Sartorius were prosecuted and thrown into prison for their 
teachings Gnapheus' religious ideas were derived m part from Erasmus 
He held that love of God sprang from faith and insisted upon a simple 
trust in God and constant thankfulness toward Him Good works as 
prescribed by the Church were of little value m companson. He denied 
the Real Presence. The believer should place no trust in outward cere- 
monies, for the kingdom of heaven lay withm the heart, and the Chnstian 
should live a happy and peaceful life in ardent love of God. 

Johannes Pistorius of Woerden, a pupil of Hinne Rode, is especially 
to be noted. He believed Scnpture to be the only authority in matters of 
faith, denied the Real Presence and the legitimacy of celibacy for the 
priesthood Although a priest, he took a wife "in the sight of Cod," and 
refused to admit that he did wrong In acting thus against the official 
teaching of the Church He was tried by the Inquisitors in 1525, and 
condemned to be burned in The Hague on September 1 5. 

Other martyrs also sealed their faith with death, among whom was 
Wendelmoet of Monnikendam. She was seized in 1525, and accused of a 
number of sacramentanan teachings. She cared nothing for crucifixes or 
holy oil, and denied the sacrament, affirming that there was no change in 
the elements. She was condemned by the secular authorities to be burned 
to dust in The Hague on November 20, 1527, Her death was a heart- 
rending spectacle. A popular ballad perpetuated the feeling of the people 
toward this execution; 

The hangsman drew near to strangle her, 

TTien closed she her ejes so beautiful, 

She chenshed hidden witiun her heart 
A Comforterj she had no cause to fear, 

She longed to go to her heavoily home, 
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economic development, 

before Ln.be, began teaching, a Do.^^ twaatrcedm recall hit 

S‘LT*n"l!Xrtp:XVl».hK^^^^^ 

cSy revLls the nature of h.s teachings Fnar Walter was forced to 

flee and soon after died in Strasbourg eacramen- 

It IS difficult to determine how many people shared these sacmmen 
tarian views or what social groups welcomed Certain i. is h 

among the better classes many seem .0 have 

about the Real Presence Most documents which could throw some g 
upon this problem have been lost, but in the case of Leiden a typNA 
large town in the county of Holland, some facts are known In 1530 lajs' 
numters of sacramentarians were m the habit of meeting m sec u 
places outside the gates of the town where they would be reasonably 
free from disturbance In these conventicles they read and mterpre 
passages from Scripture and delivered sermons There was no singing 
There were similar meetings m Antwerp and undoubtedly in other town 


One of the members of the group at Delft, Cornells Hoen, a man a 
law attached to the government of Holland, should be noted He read t e 
writings of Wessel Gansfort and, especially impressed by his novel con- 
ception of the sacrament, drew up a statement of the matter. Hmne Ro 
rector of St Jerome’s school in Utrecht, brought it to the attention o 
Oecolampadius and Zwmgli apparently as early as 1523, and it is certain 
that Luther saw it m 1521 Of course Luther could not be pleased wit 
the view that the elements represented Chnst only in a figurative sense 
Zwingli, however, was impressed by this argument and appears to owe 
his idea of the Lord’s Supper to it It is important to note also that Hmne 
Rode went to Strasbourg and visited Butzer who was leading the Refor- 
mation in that city Butzer, like Zwingli, agreed with Hoen's dissertation 

that the words 7fj(s IS ^ly Body mean This represents !^ly body ® 

This conception of the Lord’s Supper, to which was joined the belie 
that adoration of the elements was idolatrous, exerted much influence on 
the Reformation It separated the reformers of Switzerland and southern 
Germany from the Lutherans, and it also reveals the basic difference 
between reform in the Low Countries and Germany. Lutheranism cer- 

* For the facts here mentioned, see A Eekhoff, Oe ^vondmaalsbnef van Cvrndis 
Hoeii (tS25) in Jflcjimile ■(■t^e^evrn The Hague, 1917 
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Thus sweetly did she yield her spirit, 

This WendeJnioet, cito the hands of the Lord 
But friars and pnests with mouths agape 
For Christian bbod hiU ne’er be satiate * 


loria yVeerlaiidico, The Hague, 1904, II, 429 
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possessed a collection of books which aided him matenady, and there 
also was a statue of the Virgin which attracted a large number of pilgrims 
Zwingh’s humanist ideas were opposed to such pilgnmages, and he was 
led to criticize them in his sermons, dius gaming some reputation as a 
preacher. He complained of other practices in the Church and advocated 
reforms to be initiated by the upper cleigy and extended by them to all 
parts of the Church In December, 1518, he ivas elected to a vacancy In 
the great church of Zunch, but there was some objection to the appoint- 
ment because of his irregular life However, his frank admission that it 
was not a model of morality apparently did not stand in the way TTiis 
well portrays the decline of discipline among the clergy of that day and 
incidentally reveals a condition not uncommon among humanists them- 
selves. 


REFORM IN ZURICH 

Zwingli began preaching m Zurich on New Year's Day m 1519 As 
befitted a man of humanist training, he based his discourses entirely on 
Scripture, paying no attention to the customary methods of preachers. 
Nor did he limit himself to mere texts, he preferred to study the entire 
historical setting of Christ's mission and the activities of the disciples. In 
this manner he systematically covered the New Testament by 1525 and at 
once began the Old Testament. He cnficized the abuses current among 
priests, such as excessive devotion shown to saints, and many other pious 
practices. 

He also continued his political interests. As a humanist he was a 
genuine pacifist He opposed all manner of professional military activi- 
ties for the Swiss and continued to oppose foreign service and acceptance 
of pensions. So effective was his preaching that Zurich refused to form 
an alliance with Francis 1. Many Swiss were slain on the field of Bicocca 
(1522), and the people of Sch^yz were disconsolate. To them he 
addressed his ^odJy Exborlrtlion, whereupon the canton passed a rcsolu- 
tion not to entertain any further connection with foreign powers. Un- 
fortunately this decision was revoked within 6 months. 

Zwingli began his religious career as a Biblical humanist and so 
emphasized conduct and morality. But in 1519 he passed through a deep 
religious experience, for he w'as stricken by the pest which raged in 
Zurich from August until the follow'ing April. Henceforth he vic\ved life 
from a very different angle. His thecdogccal Ideas also underwent change 
in that they approached the Lutheran conception of grace and redemp- 
tion. But his humanist training could not be blotted out entirely; hence he 
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community, and the boy’s life and surroundings gave him a democratic 
attitude toward life and a love for freedom which he never forgot. It is 
instructive to compare him in this respect with Luther who was never 
much interested m the problem of secular liberty and whose attitude was 
always influenced by his peasant ongin 

Zwingli went to school at Wesen on the Wallensee, an uncle taking 
charge of him while he studied music and the subjects of the trivium. At 
ten he went to a humanist school in Basel, and continued his studies under 
a famous humanist pedagogue in Berne Here Zwingli attracted some 
attention because of his musical talent It appears that the Dominicans 
hoped to secure him for their order, but his parents were opposed and 
transferred him to the University of Vienna (1498) where Conrad Celtes 
and others were teaching in the new humanist manner. For some un 
knovm reason he was excluded in the following year 

He next went to Pans, if we may credit tradition On his return he 
studied at Basel from 1 503 to 1 506, interesting himself in the quadrivium, 
which m Basel was dominated by the doctrines of Aquinas or, as they 
were called, the via attU<fua Nevertheless, humanist conceptions had 
found their way into this university Zwmgli did not, however, begin to 
take an interest in them until toward the close of his studies, nor did he 
pay much attention to theology After receiving a bachelor’s ^nd a 
master's degree he became pastor (1506) in Clarus, a small town in the 
valley of the nver Linth which flowed from the peaks of the Glamer 
Alps ^ 

This pastorate marked an important stage in Zwingli’s career, ne 
industriously studied theology according to humanist conceptions and 
corresponded with prominent advocates of the new ideas He studied the 
Church fathers and the classics of antiquity Erasmus' conceptions in- 
fluenced him profoundly Zwingli’s theology at this time was a simple 
ethical code of Chnstianity much like that of the great humanist and 
drawn mainly from the Sermon on the Mount His patnotism and public 
spint led him to oppose the policy of forming alliances with foreign 
powers and of receiving pensions from them, and he disapproved the 
practice of allowing France to hire mercenaries in the canton of Glarus. 
He cnticized this in his brochure, Jbe Ox and the Other “Beasts (1515), a 
product of his first hand knowledge of the evils of foreign service, but he 
was much criticized therefor, espeaally when the canton of Glarus allied 
Itself with Francis 1 of France 

In 1516 Zwingli moved to Bnsiedeln m the canton of Sch\vyz. He 
already knew Greek, was studymg Erasmus' edition of the New Testa- 
ment, and had just begun to acquire Hebrew. The monastery nearby 
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always exhibited an intellectual clanty which was lacking in Luther. He 
taught that man’s original sin had not bequeathed a fata! heritage of gui t 
as Luther maintained, and he therefore believed that man was not 
thoroughly debased He insisted more vigorously on predestination but 
at the same time taught that Christ had caused the great tnrth of His 
redemption to be known even among pagans — Socrates, Anstides, and 
others like them would surely be saved Nor could he agree with Luther 
to the presence of Chnsls body and blood in the Eucharist, for to him 
the sacrament was merely' a memorial and a pledge that Christs merits 
would prove efficacious in saving sinners ‘ 

Zwingli's censure of the iradiiional faith soon bore fruit In 1522 he 
refused to observe the customary abstinence dunne Lent, and his example 
was followed by the printer Froschaiicr and other prorTiinent citiiens. 
The town council discussed the matter and decided that although there 
was no Biblical foundation for it, the practice should be retained m order 
to prevent trouble The bishops commissioners argued that it was well 
grounded m ancient customs of the Church and therefore should be 
obeyed The question of celibacy also arose, for in July ten priests pre- 
sented a memonal to the bishop of Constance requesting that priests be 
allowed to marry and that the preaching of Scripture should be un- 
impeded Zwingli, supporting their petition, asserted that Senpture was 
the sole guide of all action and challenged the bishop of Constance to a 
disputation upon the unbibhcal or aniibibhcal nature of Catholic teaching 
Zwinglis innovations were resented by Zurich s neighboring cantons, 
and they induced the diet of the confederation lo demand that these 
novel doctnnes be suppressed immediately 

On January 3, 1523, the government of Zunch issued a circular notify- 
ing priests that a disputation would be held in the town hall on the 
twenty-ninth This step was characteristic of Zwmgli's conceptions, for to 
him the Church was a lay and democratic body holding the faith of 
Chnst It was an invisible Oiurch which possessed one head, Christ and 
Scripture was its only law Therefore, each church community could 
decide questions of faith for itself It was a congregational conception, 
quite contrary lo the terntonal conception of Catholics and Lutherans 
It should be noted, however, that the reformer did not hold fast to this 
conception to the end, for he resorted to slate action to secure the triumph 
of his ideas And, when his dogmas were not accepted by the Ana- 
baptists, he urged the state to reduce them to submission and even inflict 

’ The reader’s attention is here called to the theory, for «hKh there is considerable 

ISIS that Zwingli m his doclnne of the Lord s Supper, was influenced by 

■he sacramcntarians of the Low Countries 
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wishes would be respecte . , elements of the canton But 

foment revolution among the tolerate, and the authonties 

this was more than a prou com vernacular, which was held in 

arranged for a public disputaion , g powerful was Zwingli s 

January, 1578, and lasted Church of St. Vincent, 

preaching that the clergy “I®* ,o receive the reformed 

who were for the most pa fallowed suit Only in the uplands to the 
tenets. The clergy of the ^ '“liori. A decree went forth on 

south, the Oberland, was everywhere in the typical 

February 7, 152S, which otderetl 

Zwinglian manner. , „ads noteworthy strides. 

By the opening of 1529, ® „ Miihlhausen, the Grisons, and 

Basel, Biel, St. Gall, Giants, ^ Zurich. Other communities 

Beme had definitely cast their lot vnAtha ^ 

such as Solothum were J^'^uLrwalden, Zug, and Lucerne, 

ideas. The five cantons, Un, bcn^. ^ confederation was 

remained faithful to Catholicism, as did Fnbourf . 
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celtbrated However, Zwinsli (elt that the meaning of this sacrament was 
so obscurerl by snpersnt.ous practices that he detemined to P»"'y " " 
soon as he though, it safe to do so He argued the matter before ,h 
council on Apnl 11, 1515, insisting that a simple ceremony s*'™” “ 
substituted After some opposition his proposal was agreed to, ^ 

later communion was celebrated for the first time according to 'vas 
to become the reformed me A long tabic covered svith spotless line 
was placed in front of the altar in the transept, and the bread was ms- 
pensed on wooden platters and the wine m wooden cups. The 
ice of the Mass was translated into the German spoken in Zurich, but a 
references to the sacnfiaal nature of the ceremony were studiously 
omitted Deacons passed the bread and wine among the recipients, men 
and women being separated by an aisle betss’een them. No music ac 
companied the service Thereby was accomplished a doctrinal re\o ution 
as well as liturgical 


THE SPREAD OF ZWINCLIAN DOCTRINE 
At the opening of the Reformation Basel promised to become a more 
important center of reform than any other part of the confederat om 
Humanist ideas had conquered the university, Erasmus lived there an 
was the center of a coterie of like minded men, and Froben won renovm 
as a printer of the books of Erasmus and other writers But, w ie 
humanists might undermine traditional conceptions with their wtty 
diatribes and their insidious propaganda, they were not men of action— 
they usually stopped short of revolution The arrival of the reformer 
John Oecolampadius (d 1531) was an important event Bom in 1482 m 
Wurttemberg, he was deeply influenced by Erasmus' teachings, became a 
follower of Luther, and for a time sought refuge with Sickmgen at t e 
Ehernburg, but finally settled in Basel (1522) where, shifting his groun , 
he speedily adopted Zwinglian ideas He became a teacher of Bib ic3 
literature in the university The old fashioned professors, wedded to 
antiquated methods of scholarship, unsuccessfully sought to have nirn 
ejected There was much antagonism between the town and the bishop o 
Basel whose feudal rights were resented by the burghers. On the other 
hand, conservative elements of the population were opposed to any 
change But people listened to ZsMnglian propaganda, and in 1529 t e 
gathering storm at last burst forth in a violent breaking of statues an 
pictures 

There was similar agitation in other cantons In Schaffhausen a Fran- 
ciscan friar, Sebastian Hofmeister, labored for the new doctnnes, but m 
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of the other Lutheran pnnc«, hopes Since 1527, he 

Hipsburg po"-" ''■'’i'.'’ ^'utah o( Wunicmbcrs throusb whom be 
hid sheltered the (ugitise DtiUUIncn 

was led to accept some Zwiitglian vtcw . otherw ise, (or 

Luther was bitter loseard Zwmgli I z„,„ 5 l,a„„m was marUdly 
the two men were cast tn “f-orof d.fference was that 

at variance with Lutheran, sm The greatest po.n 

ol the Eucharist, Luther lost to en,phas,ae the dtf- 

denying it. EcL and oth^ had •)»"' „„ hopelessly rent 

fercnces between them Thus ' e^^ detennmed to seeL an under- 

asunder. Undismayed, Lan g of both camps to meet at 

standing, and he invntcd the * . jj(|(.rcnccs The colloquy was b‘^J‘1 
Marburg on the Lahn *° ^'^^** attached the mam problem Wnt- 
in his castle in October. Luther body” tn Latin, he 

ing on the table before him ^ ^ rcptwetiti In vain did Zwingli 
insisted that the word is f"”"’ ^in^seU as a vine or a door He was to 
argue that where Christ referr ^ impossible to interpret such cx- 

be taken figuratively because i Zwingli and his sup- 
pressions literally. After much d.scussi , ^_^^^ 

porters were forced to yi^d " ^ -^g). But no harmony could be 

ArticUs were drawn up ( ' j 5 ,ated the problem when at 

reached about the Euchanst LoA 

the close of the ^ ^ different from ours, 

brotherhood with the words, ^ ^ political settlement 

The implacable demands »f do^J „eces- 

impossible just when union i,,ne 1530, but its action was hostile 

sery. TTce D,e. of ="‘‘ vt 

to Lutherans. Strasbourg, Comtan , ^hich 

,0 uccept the ^„S.Iu.ril C«" ,he Confess, o Wm- 

irtmed of .he d»«™“ 

pol,to„» which emptas,ced .Ik cenm 

behs-een .be Pvo groups was dehra.. adberen.s of Zwingl, 

Relarions be.ween .be Ca*"’’ . agam approaching King 

became more acule dunng ' j„d Zunch placed an embargo 
Ferdinand. Conflicl appeared .„mm paKipila.ed hostile 

upon foodsruffs going » ‘™ against Zunch. The burgomaster 

measures, and the cantons ’ fonh a body of ttoops accompanied 
and councils of Zuneb hurriedly sen. 
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d.v.ded ,n.o ..0 faclicn, THe ““f " nd fc’ pope 

En,reror Charles ^6 Chalks now 

who had pined him m the League of Cognac (15 ) f. _ 

„m=d about ready to settle the relis.ous dtspuks which r™ C ^ y 
and to aid the Catholic cantons asainst those who 
teaching Thi 5 was particutarly likely, since he v^as cag 

"hy zwinplfs pohay in -'"S 

His doctrines had been accepted in Ulm, Strashoiirg, AuE „ 

MemmmEen, rrankfott, Constance, and many ' ^„on 

the duchy ol WurttemberB Leagues were formed for protect, 
Zunch allied with Constance in IST7, and St. Call 1““’'^ ‘ 'd" ' 
to be followed in 132‘J by Biel, Basel, and Muhihausen All thi 
energy seemed dangerous rn the eyes ol Catholics, ""tl „| 

cantons, supported by Fnbourg and the Valais, approached 
Austria tor support in Apnl, 1579 They formed an alhance 
the duke of Satoy, and the cantons of Aunch, Bcmc, St Ca , 

hausen organized a counter league .,s«, hw-ame 

Meanwhile relations between Zunch and the Catholic can 
strained over the question of junsdiction in certain lands vutice 

canton Zunch possessed all sovereign nghls in them sate that oj [ . 

m life and limb which belonged to the cantons collectively. j 

Zurich supported the movement for reform in these lands and th s p 
a fertile source of friction War broke out over the burning of a'* 
the canton of Schw 7 z Kaiser was a preacher of Z\s inghan ^ 

the authorities had caught him while he was busy in one of the tern 
ruled by Zurich and the cantons coUcclJvely The Catholic cantons 
apt at any moment to receive help from Ferdinand, and it was t ^ 
better to stnke at once while he was busy with the Turks w o w 

making ready to advance on Vienna In June, 1529 , the Zwinglian can 

completely surprised the Catholics at Kappcl, a small \illage on 
confines of Zug They were forced to accept the Peace of 
which Zunch dictated that m tcmtoncs ruled by Zurich and the 
collectively the inhabitants should be free to choose the faith they w 
It even insisted on complete freedom of religion in the five cantons, 
were also to abandon their alliance with Ferdinand, pay the costs o 
war, and indemnify the family of Kaiser. „ 

Soon the Peace of Cambrai (August 5, 1529) w’as signed e 
Charles and Francis, and the pope and the emperor were in acco • 
final decree of the second Diet of Speicr, which had met m r® 
was a severe thrust against the Lutheran pnnees To oppose the cinP 
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he took part in the discussions bct\^een Luther and Zwmgli at the castic 
of hJarburg (October, 1529) In this same year the Mass was abolished 
in Strasbourg, whereupon the city deftnitcly became Protestant Butzer 
also beJped in drawing i/p the Cottfessto 7elra{>ohl(iM at the Dtct of 
Augsburg in 1530. 

During the next few years Butzer remained active in establishing 
harmony between Lutherans and Zwinghans He visited Luther, discussed 
bases of understanding with the more complaisant Mclanchthon, and csen 
sought to bring the Waldcnsians into fratema! union with the Protestants 
The death (1531) of Zwingli and Occolampadius made him a leader of 
Protestantism in southwestern Germany, but by 1538 he had gone so far 
m his zeal to accommodate Luther's insistence upon the Rea! Presence 
that he alienated the Zwinghans. 

By this time Butzer was able to influence Calvinism which had become 
important in French lands, Strasbourg bad attracted attentton among 
Frenchmen, and \vhen the group at Meaux was attacked by the Parlement 
of Paris, Sfapulensis, Roussel, and Farcl sought refuge within its walls. 
Sacramenlarian ideas were disseminated from Strasbourg among French- 
men. These influences were very important. Thus Calvin was led to 
revise the Zwinghan conception of the Lord’s Supper somewhat in 
accordance with Luther’s teaching. Butzer agreed with Zwmgli that the 
body of Christ was not appropnated through manducation, but he re- 
jected that reformer’s idea that it was purely and simply a memonal of 
His sacrifice. 

Butzer came to hold that Christ was spintually present in the sacra- 
ment, an idea which, it is believed, later guided Calvin in forming his view 
of the sacrament. Butzer's order of worship, including congregational 
singing in the vernacular, also appears to have inspired Calvin's singing 
of the psalms, AH of this activity made Butzer a marked man When exiled 
in 1549, he found refuge in England where his liturgical ideas influenced 
the draw’ing up of the Anglican service. 
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by Zwmgl. « chaplam, but the sold,m of hor allies could not come up in 
time to help m the battle which ensued on October 1 1 at KappcI. Z B 
„a, slam and with him a latge nuotber of ZuricVs best sons AooA r 
defeat was inflicted upon Zurich, Basel, and Schaffhausen (Oct^er 24), 
and a second Peace of Kappel was effected on November 16. Tht same 
spirit which had made Swiss political institutions so vinle and lasti ^ 
breathed through its clauses Each canton was to be free to settle its osv-n 
faith without external interference, and alt alliances with foreign 
were declared null and void The death of Zwingli closed the first chapter 
of the Reformation in German Switzerland, the next began with the 
arnval of Cinllaume Fare! and John Calvin in the French cantons 


MARTIN BUTZER AND REFORM AT STRASBOURG 

Strasbourg, situated in the center of Alsace, occupied a prominent post 
tion in southwest Germany France lay to the west, Switzerland to t e 
south, and Lutheran Germany to the north and cast This central politica 
position gave Strasbourg a splendid opportunity of becoming the medistof 
between Zwinglian, Lutheran, and French ideas This w’as to become l * 
role of Martin Butzer who was bom in the Alsatian town of 
in 1496 When but a youth, he had been placed in the Dominican Or er 
by his parents against his wishes He early was attracted to humanism an 
became especially fond of Erasmus Prflise o/ 7olIy When Luther began 
his work, he was attracted to him and met the reformer when he appeare 
before a meeting of his order at Heidelberg m April, 1518, whereupon a 
close friendship followed Butzer forsook his order, married, and settle 
at Weissenburg in Alsace He was forced to flee for preaching Lutheran 
doctnne without restraint He settled m Strasbourg and began preaching 
the new ideas (1523) 

Religious refugees poured into Strasbourg from many quarters. Butzer 
showed himself eager to listen to all views Indeed, all people were 
welcome, although Anabaptists were not greeted with cordiality. Butzer 
became pastor of St Aurelia's church and soon accepted Zwmglian 
doctrine Images were removed from hts church, and the miracle-working 
grave of St Aurelia was closed to visitors (October, 1524). This new 
change was due most likely to the visit of Hinne Rode, a Netherlander, 
who brought with him Cornelius Hoen's sacramentanan treatise on the 
Eucharist Zwingli was greatly impressed by it and to it he probably owe 
his radical view of the sacrament of the altar. Butzer henceforth assume 
a mediating position between Zwingh and Luther He was able to in- 
fluence Landgrave Philip of Hesse and the towns of South Germany, 2 n 
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tion of new ideas. In Moravia and Austria Hut, Wiedemann, Huter, and 
a few others exerted much irxnuence, and in the Low Countries there was 
a large number of active agents. Indeed, Anabaptism spread over all lands 
in which German infiuence was powerful, and even into England, France, 
Sweden, and Denmark. TT\is geographical diversity alone renders it 
impossible to trace its history in simple outlines 

Doctrinal differences were so numerous among these people that it 
sometimes is difficult to decide whether a group may be correctly classed 
with Anabaptists From the beginning Swiss Anabaptists taught that union 
of Church and state ^7as unchristian They held that the Church was a 
company of the regenerate, and that the sign of such regeneration was to 
be expressed in the nte of baptism Because baptism followed conversion 
and was a sign of it, they held that infant baptism at the hands of Catholic 
priests and Lutheran and Zwinglian ministers was not valid Their op- 
ponents therefore called them Anabaptists (rebapfizers) . They also re- 
jected the idea that the state possessed the right to control people in their 
faith, to inflict punishment in life and limb because of their religious 
beliefs. They were opposed to all violence, and held that military service 
was wicked and that payment of taxes to the state which engaged in war 
was Sinful Often they refused to recognize the state in any way, com- 
munity of goods being advocated by some groups. 

Their Biblical literalism prompted many to put fonh strange doctrines 
Some taught that the millennium was imminent, others held that it should 
be ushered in by the use of the sword. Besides these, there were some 
who seem to have descended spiritually from the mystics of the Middle 
Ages. Some believed in visions, direct revelations of the truth, or special 
illumination from God which would interpret for them the letter of 
Scripture But most of them lived simple lives without ostentation, trying 
to apply the precepts of Christ to every act of life. 

At this time three prophets from Saxon Zwickau came to Wittenberg 
— Nicholas Storch and an unnamed friend, weavers, and a former student 
of Melancbthon named Stubner. It is possible that Taborite conceptions 
influenced them. Storch prophesied God’s speedy judgment upon the 
world — the end would come fn 5 or 7 years, aff the unrighteous woufd 
be slain, and only those professing the true faith and who had been 
rebaptized would be left. Stubner argued against the baptism of infants. 

Thomas Munzer (d ! 525), priest at Zwickau, also was to exert much 
influence. He admired Storch whom he thought inspired by the Holy 
Sprnt, therefore he knew more about things divine than any priest; for 
Munzer believed that a special inner voice taught man how to interpret 
the Bible and that whatever was so taught had binding value over every 
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dictum of the Church and her theologians He held that this Inner voice 
subjected the body in such manner that it would faithfully proclaim its 
message Man must look for signs sent by God to test his faith. Munzer 
thought that visions and dreams were important, but he inveighed against 
pnests, altars, pictures, images, and the use of Latin in the service 
German v.as used in his services He claimed to hold special commission 
from Cod to found a new kingdom in which, following the example o 
apostolic days, equality of social status and community of goods were 
to be established If this new realm could not be instituted peacefully, H 
was to be done by force- — one of the elect guided by God could strang e 
1000 enemies, two could slay 10,000* Munzer's teaching became popular. 
He settled as a pastor in Alstedt in Thuringia and married a fugitive nun^ 
He was killed at Frankenhausen on May 15, 1525, during the Peasants 
War, when trying to command his disorderly followers. 

BEGINNINGS OF ANABAPTISM IN ZURICH 

For a while Zwnnali’s teaching in Zurich was acceptable to all, and his 
appeal that the Bible was the sole standard of faith and religious practice 
was readily received Soon, however, there was difficulty, for some 
wanted a complete application of Biblical teaching, and Zwmgli was loath 
to go to such lengths The zealots held conventicles which for a time the 
reformer attended In 1522 a number of enthusiasts from Basel joined 
them, as did Conrad Grebel and Felix Manz This gave the dissenters 
great strength because these men were well educated according to the 
humanist conceptions of the day, Manz being a splendid scholar m 
Hebrew literature They held that Church and state should be completely 
separated The Church was to be spotless as it had been m apostolic days, 
and people of dubious life should be excluded Zw ingli, a man of practical 
political msight, felt that such an organization was impractical and 
rejected their plea 

A disputation was held m October, 1523. To their argument that 
conditions obtaining m apostolic days should be revived, Zwmgli sought 
to make crushing rebuttal by showing that the clothes of those times and 
the practice of washing feet had nothing to do with religion But Manz 
and Grebel offered bitter opposition nicy continued their meetings at 
which they expounded the Bible, and they went so far as to sunder them- 
selves entirely from Zwmgli and his supporters in all social matters. Other 
sympathizers came to Zurich at this time, among whom were Louis 
Hetzer who knew Hebrew and the classics, and George Blaurock, a 
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government to seme him In 1524 he wrote a ttact Co"Cer »>«4 
and 7hose ll’ho Burn 7hem wh.ch was a noble plea against the execu 
non of people for their faith He was much interested in the progress 
the Reformation in Zurich and, after his return to Waldshut, becam 
convinced that baptism of children was contraty to Scripture Swiss Ana- 
baptists visited him in 1524, and one named Roubli baptized him. U 
Easter Day Hubmaier baptized more than 300 persons Water tor tms 
purpose was conveyed in a plain pad, and the font, so long use in 
baptizing the children of Waldshut, was unceremoniously cast mto me 
Rhine He also inaugurated the simple nte of the Lord s Supp^ an , m 
literal application of Scnpture, instituted the washing of feet Hubmaier 
now became one of the more important Anabaptist leaders. But 
Catholics of Waldshut were opposed to him, and the Austnan 
ment was unceasing in its hostility He and his wife fled to Zuric , e 
was seized, subjected to torture, found guilty, and banished from t e 
town 

Quite different in many ways was Hans Denck (d 1527). He was 
educated as a humanist and was acquainted with many famous men o 
learning He was appointed rector of St Sebald’s School in Nurem srg 
Soon he abandoned hts Lutheranism and began to accept the teachings o 
, Munzer but not his radical revolutionary doctrines He was also m* 
fluenccd by Karlstadt and owed much to the German mystics of t e 
Middle Ages such as Tauler, Eckhart, and the author of the 7heolcS^ 
Qirtnaiuca In 1525 he began to teach about the inner voice which he 
claimed came from God He held that all external rules, ntes, and prac- 
tices were of no value God’s love was universal, His voice spoke to t e 
soul, and there was no total depravity Men might not resist violence 
Salvation came only by partiapating m Cod’s love, as did Jesus Dene 
ss as expelled from the town by its Lutheran officials, wandered from place 
to place, and finally died of the pest in Basel ^ 

Nicolsberg m Moravia became a haven of refuge for Anabaptists i c 
seigniors of Liechtenstem tolerated them and even accepted their doc- 
trines Hubmaier was the first of the persuasion to settle in this com 
munity, which became famous far and wide Thither trekked many of the 
persecuted brethren, and a vigorous propaganda went forth 
Sectanan factions arose Hans Hut, a follower of Thomas Munzer, ha 
been captured in the fight at Frankenhausen, but he escaped execution 
and continued expounding his master’s ideas. He taught that the righteous 
should use the sword to exterminate the wicked and should set up Co s 
kingdom wth ruthless might He knew little of the Bible, but had conned 
\'ell the texts which he believed supported his notions. He preached t a 
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in Livonia, Sweden, northern Germany, and Holstein He clashed with 
Karlstadt, fled to East Friesland, and finally arrived in Strasbourg The 
Zwinglians in that center refused to accept him, and he went over to the 
Anabaptists He taught that the advent of Christ was imminent, foretold 
it in the most fantastic manner, completely rejected all violence, and 
denounced baptism of infants Later he preached that Strasbourg woul 
become the center of God’s new kingdom m 1533 He returned to East 
Friesland and at Embden formed a lai^e group of Anabaptists. Expelled 
from the country, he went to Holland, but soon returned to Strasbourg 
He was cast into prison, terribly abused and tortured, and finally died 
in 1543 

A mystical tendency among some of the Anabaptists remains to be 
noted. Sebastian Franck (1499-1543) of Donauworth opposed formalism 
m religion and worship of the letter of the text of Scripture, preferring 
instead a church composed of folk ruled directly by the spint of Cod 
Since the Bible was to be understood only in a spiritual manner, Franck 
opposed all groups, even many Anabaptists to whom he showed kinship 
Casper Schwenkfeld (1489-1561) advocated an Inner and spintual divine 
voice which should lead men to Cod He denied Lutheran, Zwinglun, 
and Catholic conceptions of the Lord’s Supper, and taught that the bread 
and wine were simply spintual food and drink 
By 1530 Anabaptism had become common in many parts of Gennany 
This was a penod of grave religious unrest Luther and Zwingli were the 
first to break with Catholicism, but, when they drew back from their own 
demand that religious practices must be justified by Scripture, the com- 
mon man often insisted on continuing to the logical end Like Zwingli» 
Luther also was opposed to Anabaptists, but at first he preferred to have 
them banished rather than executed since he believed that the simple 
itinerant preachers were emissanes of the devil Soon he was alarmed and 
urged summary methods Even the more gentle Melanchthon thought that 
the death penalty was justifiable Butzer, the theologian of Strasbourg, 
likewise opposed Anabaptist teaching and urged the government to 
proceed against the sectanes with force A decree was issued against them 
by the officials of Strasboui^ m July, 1537. Butzer believed also that the 
authonties should punish Anabaptists in life and limb Indeed, the re- 
formers generally looked to the state to establish the reformed cult The 
Church in effect became a branch of the state, heresy was to be repressed 
by secular law, and Anabaptists, because of their refusal to have anything 
to do with the state, were treated as rebels as well as heretics. In short, 
princes and reformers generally beheved in repression Prosecution by 
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had baptized the previous year. John of Leiden had a wife in Leiden who 
managed a hostel of shady repute, and he himself was polygamous before 
he entered upon his strange career in Munster He u’as courageous, elo 
quent, and handsome, and he easily won the confidence of people, espe- 
cially women. He t'.’as received into KnipperdoJIinck's house and mamed 
his daughter Clara. He and his host became the center of vngorous propa- 
ganda. There was a demonstration on January 2S, 1534, but it was put 
doMTi M-ith little trouble Some toumsmen thereupon attacked a coni’ent of 
nuns, and the inmates renounced their sows 

One daj' John and Kntpperdollmck rushed out of the house into the 
streets, their eyes fixed heavenward They cned, “Penance, penance, woe, 
voe, \soe, do penance, and convert yourselves that you may not draw 
upon you the wrath of your heavenly Father'" Some people had visions 
— one man, a simple tailer, saw God in His gloiy >r> the skies with Chnst 
beside Him bearing a banner m His right hand. Knipperdolhnck’s 
daughter began to prophes)' and preach to exoled crowds Many fled 
the town, cominced that it was dangerous to remain. A climax was 
reached on February 25, when the Anabaptists secured control of the 
council and the reign of saints began. 

Just before the council fell, Matihyszoon arrived in Munster, bringing 
with him the radiant beauty Dtvara, a fugitive nun from one of the con- 
vents of Haarlem. He at once acquired much influence, and his fanaticism 
led to violence. On February 27 the godless who refused rebaptism, 
whether men, women, or children, were ejected from the town Around 
the walls w ere gathered the troops of the bishop and his allies But it w’as 
necessary to increase the number of able-bodied men to help defend the 
new Zion, and Matthyszoon issued an appeal to all coreligionists in 
Cleves, Holland, and elsewhere to come to the defense Thej’ were to 
meet in Guelders near the town of Hasselt on March 24, whence they 
w’ere to proceed op the Yssel valle)’ toward Munster. Boats loaded with 
men, w’omen, and children came from Zeeland, Leiden, Haarlem, Amster- 
dam, and many other places About 3000 deluded folk, for the most part 
unarmed, carrying with them some scanty possessions and money re- 
ceded from the sale of their property, were seized by agents of the 
government There is some comfort in the fact that only their leaders 
were put to death. 

Matthyszoon’s career came to an end on April 5, 1534. He announced 
that God had chosen him to be His prophet — another Gideon. With 
twenty men he would dnie off the besieging troops' As he and his band 
sallied forth on Easter Day, they were set upon and hacked to pieces. 
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He had given the officials of Haarlem some trouble because of the laxity 
of his pnvate morals This apostle of wrath asserted that he had received 
a revelation from God in which he was commissioned to use the sword 
The Anabaptists were no longer to be led to the shambles like sheep! 
Chnst was surely coming, and His servants should prepare the way or 
Him, Munster in Westphalia was the place' 

Towns and cities in northern Germany had in recent years witnessed 
great religious changes, often accompanied by social disturbances 
Catholicism was displaced by Lxrtheranism, but in most cases Anabaptism 
exerted some influence Munster was the seat of a bishopric. Since 1529 
Bernhard Rothmann, a canon, had been preaching in an Erasmian vein, 
criticizing abuses in the Church and emphasizing the futility of such 
practices as pilgrimages, indulgences, and veneration of saints In 1531 he 
returned from a visit to Wittenberg determined to effect a Lutheran 
revolution The counal refused to entertain any such move, but the 
common folk, led by Rothmann and Bernhard Knipperdollinck, persisted 
Knipperdollmck was a member of the upper classes who a few years 
before had consorted with Anabaptists Thus the anstocratic element was 
opposed to a change while the handicraftsmen insisted upon a thorough 
reformation The council could not expel Rothmann for fear of violence 
On June 1, 1532, a new bishop was named — Franz von Waldeck, a man 
who boasted connections among the Westphalian nobility. Finally in the 
face of growing agitation the council yielded to the Lutheran preachers 
who on August 10 occupied a number of pulpits 
Emperor Charles ordered the bishop in July, 1532, to drive out Roth- 
mann and uproot the heretical nest, but this only resulted in more deter- 
mined opposition, whereupon the bishop began to collect troops Finally, 
at the intervention of Landgrave Philip of Hesse, the town was permitted 
to adopt the new faith and to enter the Schmalkalden League (February, 
1533) The better class of townsmen remained true to Lutheranism 
whereas Anabaptist propaganda won adherents among the lower groups 
Meanwhile Rothmann progressed in his beliefs and became a radical 
Zwmglian In 1532 he fell under the influence of Henry Roll of Juliers and 
embraced Anabaptist doctnnes By the end of 1533, Rothmann and other 
clergymen refused to baptize infants They began to talk about the neces- 
sity of obeying God rather than man and sought to put mto practice such 
Anabaptist ideas as selling all and givmg to the poor The authority of the 
town council waned visibly 

At this juncture arnved emissaries of John Matthyszoon, among them 
his agent John Beukelszoon of Ldden, a tailor 25 years of age whom he 
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thus wholesale risings were prevented, but nevertheless there was much 
agitation. On February 11, 1535, four men and seven women rushed 
naked through the streets of Amsterdam crying, "Woe, woe is come over 
the world and over the godless." They were executed soon after capture 
In another town a man ran through the streets shouting m prophetic 
strains, "Stnke dead, strike dead all monks and priests, destroy all govern- 
ment of the %vorId, especially ours'” On May 10 a group of excited men 
seized the open space before the town hall of Amsterdam but were put 
down on the following day. 

Meanwhile, hunger and famine stalked m the streets of Munster. 
Treachery delivered the city into the hands of the bishop and his allies 
On June 25, 1535, Rothmann falling in the fighting which followed After 
4 days of frightful carnage and plunder, a judicial court was set up. 
Divara refused to recant and was beheaded, and all men who had played 
a conspicuous role were treated in like fashion On January 22, 1536, 
King John, Knipperdollmck, and their partner Krechting were done to 
death in the most cruel manner of that cruel age Afterwards their bodies 
were placed in an iron cage and hoisted high up to the tower of St. Lam- 
bert's church Their remains were not removed until 1881. 

The saints of MQnster have always been condemned fay Anabaptists 
for their violence and are not to be regarded as typical of the group 
Even when the wildest ecstasy and chiliastic prophesying swept numbers 
off their feet, many more adhered faithfully to the saner view that violence 
tvas ivrong. The failure in Munster discredited forever the extremist 
faction. John van Bafenburg sought to restore King John's fallen realm 
He also advocated polygamy and claimed to be the prophet Elias But his 
propaganda found little acceptance in Holland, and he was executed in 
1538 David Joris, another fanatic, also claimed to be a Messiah and 
exerted much influence upon the people. He favored polygamy, mamage 
according to him being an outworn institution which should not bind the 
regenerate. Fleeing prosecution, he finally settled in Basel where he lived 
until 1556 on the money he had collected from his followers. Henry 
Nicholas taught doctrines much like those of David Joris. Love, accord- 
ing to him, drtrw the faithful ckvse to God, and behevers were to retire 
from the world as much as possible His oi^anization. Family of Love, 
became a famous institution, 

MENNO SIMONS REFORMER 

Soon after the tragedy of Munstov Menno Simons 0496-1561) began 
to preach among the scattered and persectrted brethren Bom at Witmar- 
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KING JOHN OF LEIDEN RULES THE SAINTS 

John of Leiden now assumed leadership This man was without doubt 
a great religious quack, ignorant, able, without conscience, and violent. It 
15 not certain whether he really believed in his divine mission. He now 
marned his friend's widow Divara What followed is a most amazing 
chapter in the history of the Refonnation The organization of the Wwn 
was remodeled to make it conform somewhat to Old Testament ideas, 
and twelve elders were appointed AH marriages hitherto contracted were 
dissolved Polygamy was introduced after the example of the patnarc ^ 
the leaders taking several new wives each John eventually permitte 
himself the luxury of as many as sixteen wives besides Divara. 

For the moment the cause of the saints flounshed. Internal opposition 
was extinguished in blood, and an assault by the besiegers in May was 
repulsed — victones which still further stirred the ecstasy of the populace 
Another reorganization of government took place, and John became king 
in the New Jerusalem and imitated the regalia of the kings of the Holy 
Roman Empire Aldegrever has left a splendid engraving of the roan 
decked with the imperial insignia, wielding a scepter of gold studded with 
costly stones, and beanng an orb emblematic of the Chnstian world with 
two swords crossed through it to indicate his high jurisdiction. A royal 
and an impenal croivn were made, each set with jewels Divara was 
named queen, his other wives becoming her handmaidens. There was 
much pomp and ceremony — all for the exaltation of God whose un- 
worthy agent John claimed to be 

Similar strange manifestations took place in other towns When men 
and w omen began to set out for Munster m March, 1 534, there was much 
excitement m Amsterdam, and on March 23, five Anabaptists rushed 
through the streets, brandishing swords and shouting something about 
God’s blessing and curse U]>on the people Chiliastic propaganda grew 
apace because the rule of the samts in Munster seemed successful The 
government of the county of Holland was uneasy — it was a dangerous 
sign that many officials were loadi to proceed against the poor fanatics. 
In October, King John of Munster sent out twenty-seven apostles to carry 
his message to the world They left all their wives at home in Munster. 
Four of the prophets appeared in Amsterdam carrying handbills exhorting 
the faithful to unsheath the sword against the ungodly God, they stated, 
would surely come, but not until the wicked had been exterminated 
These emissanes were to plant a banner in each of four places — Juliets, 
Limburg, Amsterdam, and Gronmgen 

Fortunately many Anabaptists refused to listen to this counsel, and 
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the state led secular authorities to view them as insurrectionists As the 
world of that day \s'as constituted, separation of Church and state %^as 
unthinkable, and in affirming this doctrine they deliberately chose the 
bloody path of martyrs, their martyrology thus being a most impressive 
monument of the Reformation. They sacnficed themselves for a principle 
which could not yet be accepted. Not until later m the century — m the 
United Netherlands under William of Orange — did they win for the first 
time legal nghts in any land. 

Anabaptist h>’mns arc worthy of study. Written m the vernacular, 
composed often In halting meter, they nevertheless possess the spent of 
hjTTinoIogy. They usually deal with martyrdom, and in reading them one 
gets glimpses of the dreadful ordeals through which these people were 
forced to pass. Anabaptism was a enme for which outraged majesty 
demanded the extreme penalty. Many of these stirnng martyrdoms are 
preserved in the great martyrologies. TTic follosving from Schiemer’s 
^(arlyr's Jfymn is a fair sample: 

Thine holy oty they destroyed, 

Thine altar overthrew they, 

Thy servants have they put to death, 

Where they could apprehend them 
Of us alone, thy little flock. 

But few are suH remaining 
Throughout the land, in shameful fltfhi, 

Disgraced, they have espeOed us 
Scattered are we hke flocks of sheep 
Without a shepherd near us. 

Abandoned stand our home and hearth 
Aftd hke the owl or birds of night 
Seek sheher we in civerm. 

In clefts, on o^s, in rod^ wiJds 
We make our home— still rfiey pursue,- 
Like birds or fowl we’re hunted 

Anabaptists were usually workmen possessing little learning They 
studied the Bible long and earnestly and as a rule their leaders knew but 
this one book. iTieir aversion to seetdar learning, government, and in- 
dustry made it impossible for them to become anything but farmers, a 
mode of life which enabled them to form a society composed of men 
and women who cherished these simple world-denying ideas In this 
capacity they were successful wherever they settled Their influence can 
be traced in many subsequent reb^ous movements whose adherents 
sought asylum in distant places in Russia and along the American frontier. 
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sum m Fncsland, he became a pnest but abandoned the traditional faith 
in 1536, after he had come to doubt transubstantiation, the Real Presence, 
and the validity of infant baptism Soon after he fled to East Friesland and 
began the career of an active itinerant preacher Opposed to the doctnnes 
of the brethren of Munster, he published pamphlets and treatises, engaged 
in disputations, and \vas eminently pious, humble, and devoted to the 
ministry 

The greatness of Menno Simons lay in his heroic devotion to the Ana- 
baptist cause He succeeded m weaning the sympathizers of the Mun- 
btentes from their doctrines of violence and bnnging them back to the 
onginal teachings of Anabaptist leaders I le held that the Church was 
the communion of the faithful, the chosen of God set aside by act of 
baptism, the sign of conversion, and cannot be applied to infants The 
Lord's Supper is in both kinds Justification is by faith only. Denying 
predestination, they held to free w’lll, perfectionism was the object of the 
Christian's life, and there were no new revelations Menno was m part 
responsible for the institutions peculiar among his follow’crs, known as 
the ban and its attending practice, avoidance They were liberally em- 
ployed even to separate husband and wife or parents and children, and to 
prevent marriage between parties who vvould not submit to discipline His 
great service lay in quieting the excited brethren His missionary activity 
was spent in the Low Countnes and adjacent lands of northern Germany. 

Menno s life w as one of great difficulties , the gov emment at ev ery hand 
was against him After !8 years of labor among his people, Menno wrote 
the following about his difficult life 

For eighteen years now I, my poor feeble v^ife and little children have en 
dured extreme anxiety oppression, affbciion, misery, and perscevinon, and 
at the peril of my life have been compelled everywhere to live in fear and 
seclusion, yea, while the state ministers repose on beds of ease and of soft 
pillows we generally have to hide ourselves «n secluded comers, v>hile they 
appear at weddings and banquets with great pomp, with pipe and lute, we 
must be on gurrd when the dogs bark lest the captors be on hand. VCTnh* 
they are saluted as doaors, lords, and teachers on every hand, we have to 
hear that we are Anabaptists, hedge preachers, deceivers and heretics, and 
must be saluted in the name of the devil In short, while they are glonously 
rewarded for their services with large incomes and easy times, our recom 
pense and pomon must be fire, sword, and death 

It would be hard to hnd a story sadder than that of the Anabaptists 
Because they denied the teachings of Luther and Zwingli as well as of 
^thohasm they mvited prosecution But their denial of any connection 
between Church and state, and their refusal to have anything to do with 
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Protestant ^Movements in Encjland, 
Spain, and Jtaly 


Chapter 8 


THE ANGLICAN REVOLT 


CpHE REFORMATION in England \vas determined mainly by the secular 
w/ interests of the Tudor crovm The English king willed the separation 
from Rome, whereas in Germany the revolt against the papacy arose with 
the people and was encouraged by humanists In Switzerland popular 
agitation was aroused until the governments of the cantons were forced to 
take action The absence of a strong central government in both countries 
made possible radical Anabaptism among the people in town and open 
country. But in England it was otherwise, there the entire land was led 
by the royal power away from the faith of its fathers, and the Anglican 
Church, differing in many respects from the Lutheran, Zwinglian, or 
Anabaptist communions, was established 

RESOURCES OF THE TUDOR CROWN 
It is important to grasp the basic economic and social forces from which 
the masterful English crown drew its power. The days had long passed 
when England was a land of peasants and graziers Toums were expand- 
ing rapidly and manufactures were flourisWng. The tossnsmen were 
becoming the most powerful class in the realm They, and not the nobility 
alone, detcimmed the public policy of the coimtry. 

By the side of the townsmen now appeared the owners of sheep ranges 
who soon found that it paid to put an end to the ancient method of 
543 
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the newer groups. Discontented members of the old families who plotted 
to unseat him were frustrated The king endeavored to destroy the out- 
worn customs of nobles who insisted upon retaining their privileges, 
including the right of waging private feuds. The vogue of supporting 
retainers who wore the livery of noble families was obnoxious to the 
peace of the realm, for toumsmen had little liking for these feuds In HS7 
Henry established the Court of Star Qiamber to try persons who violated 
the law against livery and maintenance. Great nobles could no longer 
engage in feud or rebellion with impunity, each nsing being crushed in 
decisive manner. Small wonder that ere long no one dreamed of resisting 
Henry’s authority or questioning his nght to rule 

Thus dawned a new age in England’s history 7*he toums of the east 
and southeast under the direction of London, and a few in the west in- 
cluding Bristol, now assumed leadership in the life of the nation Tudor 
rule was popular among townsmen, indeed, a splendid proof of the 
popularity of Henry’s autocratic tendencies is furnished by the fact that, 
while reducing the nobility, he did not create a strong army or call 
Parliament frequently. On the other hand, he encouraged trade and peace 
with foreign princes. The rulers of the Bui^ndian-Hapsburg house in the 
Low Countries had often given aid to the old factions which disturbed 
the peace of the realm, and consequently trade had sadly declined. But in 
1496 the Tttaguus luiercursus (the Great Intercourse) reopened trading 
relations with the Low Countries to the great profit of English lo\\Tismen 
Further advantages were won in 1506, when a treaty was secured which 
Netherlanders thought disadvantageous to themseh'es, calling it in deri- 
sion the C\!aUts littercursus (the Bad Intercourse) A new onentation was 
thus imparted to the foreign policy of the realm. 

The Low Countries were now also drawn into a %s’ider political combi- 
nation The union of Castile, Leon, and Aragon in 1474 had made their 
rulers, Ferdinand and Isabella, more effectively dangerous to France, for 
sooner or later Spain would draw closer to other enemies of France — the 
Hapsburg rulers of the Empire and of the Low Countries who inherited 
the old Burgundian hatred of their Valois cousins. Traditional rivalry of 
France and England in Scotland, English econorruc interests in the Low 
Countries, and the memory of old antagonisms dating from the Hundred 
Years’ War kept green by the Biglish possession of Calais, made it 
natural for the crown to seek alliance Mith Spain Philip the Fair (d 
1505), son of Maximilian of Austria and Mary of Burgundy who ruled 
in the Low Countries, was to many Joanna, a >ounger daughter of 
rerdinand and Isabella, and negotiations were begun to seaire a similar 
union between England and Spain After 5 years of correspondence the 
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dividing land into stnps held by tenants who lived in villages and tilled 
their holdings by an equally antiquated method of agriculture. They 
inclosed these open stnps, thus making lai^e fields in which to pasture 
their flocks 

These tw o classes, landowners and townsmen, were closely related : the 
one produced the wool from uhich the other made cloth, and both waxed 
wealthy Thus a group of >iout?e<nix riches came into existence I'ho 
transformed the social aspect of the country The old nobility with its 
purely manorial economy receded into the background, and a new’ 
nobility came forward — that of the more successful members of the new 
groups who demanded and could command recognition These ambitious 
and aggressive folk cast covetous glances at the broad estates of the 
Church which they did not scruple to despoil As often happens in times 
of profound social transformation, much suffenng w’as caused The 
peasants, deprived of their ancient holdings, were forced to seek new 
means of sustenance Poverty thus increased greatly among one class 
while another became inordinately wealthy More's Vtopici referred to 
these conditions m a few staking passages 

Your sheep thvt v,er« uom co be so meek and tame and so small eaters, 
now, as I hear say, become so great devourers and so wild, that they eat 
up and swallow down the very men themselves They consume, destroy, 
and devour whole fields, houses, and cities For one shepherd or herds 
man is enough to eat up that ground wiih cattle, to the occupying whereof 
about husbandry many hands were requisite * 

The strength of the new Tudor monarchy was draw’n from the groups 
made wealthy by these economic transformations Henry VII (1485- 
1509) was descended through three generations from the union of 
Cathanne Swynforcl and John of Gaunt (d 1397), son of Edward IH 
Margaret Beaufort, great granddaughter of John of Gaunt, had mamed 
Edmund Tudor and by him became the mother of Henry, earl of Rich- 
mond, later Henry Vll Thus his title, denved through females and from 
a line none too firmly established legally, was doubtful He came to the 
throne after the tumultuous Wars of the Roses (1455-1485), a contest 
among members of the Plantagenet royal family for the crown The great 
victory at Bosworth (1485) marked the definitive end of this anarchic 
feudal strife The old nobility was discredited The future control of the 
government was to rest in new hands — the bourgeoisie whose patriotic 
support laid the sure foundations of Tudor authonty. 

With unerring sense of statesmanship Henry VII sought the support of 
’ VtopM (Everyman’s Libraiy), pp 2^-24 
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remind one of the sacramentarians who at this time were common in the 
nearby Low Countries. 

English humanists also criticized religious practices, a group hnorvm as 
the Oxford Reformers were eager to renovate the sptnt of de^'otion and 
purify the Church of abuses. Among these men were John Colet, since 
!f05 dean of St. Paul's (d 1519), and Sir Thomas More (d. 1535). 
Colet had gained a new vision from Thomas Crocyn at Oxford. Like 
many a humanist of the more senous type, he studied the texts of the 
Christian faith whereby he hoped to cleanse the Church of many of its 
ills. He refused to study Scripture in the customary manner, with the 
result that the texts took on a fresher and deeper meaning In 1512 he 
preached a strong sermon before the clergy of the province of Canterbury, 
denouncing in forceful words the laxity of the clergj’ who only too often 
pursued ^s’orldly interests. Venal practices were common also, and these 
were the reasons why heresy seemed to be nsmg No better antidote to 
this condition could be found, he argued, than to foster a clergy sincerely 
de\*oted to its duties This discourse produced a profound impression 
More believed, like Colet, that reform m the Church was needed and 
that the faith and practices of apostolic days should be restored. He did 
not rebuke the clergy for its immorality m the forceful terms employed by 
Colet, but criticized the abuses of state, society, and religion of the day in 
his description of an ideal commonwealth, the Iffopirt (1515-1516) More 
studied law at the Inns of Court in London, was admitted to the bar, and 
became a member of the House of Commons As a man of practical affairs 
he had full knowledge of the ills of English societj’. He aired many of his 
views in his masterpiece Much of what he says on religion, which is dis- 
cussed in the second part of the book, must be accepted as an oblique 
criticism of religious conditions of which all readers ^vere aware. And 
there were other advocates of mild reform which was to be carried out by 
the hierarchy itself and not by external forces or by violent measures. 
Cardinal Wolsey, archbishop of York and chancellor of the realm, was 
one of these. 

A variety of conditions, political, social, economic, and ecclesiastic, all 
coBperated to create a crisis in the English Church It was not heresy, 
however, that was to s\veep away the foundations of the religious edifice, 
for Henry VHI was staunchly orthodox. When Luther issued his devastat- 
ing tracts in 1520, the king felt called to reply and penned his De/eiise 
of the Seven Sncnimeiiis (1521), whereupon the pope, to whom a mag- 
nificent copy was presented, conferred upon him the title of Defender of 
the Faith Luther’s books found their tvay into the realm as early as 1520, 
and many copies Vv’crc burned hy the authorities. Heretical ideas appear 
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remind one of the sacramentarians who at this time were common in the 
nearby Low Countries. 

English humanists also criticized religious practices, a group known as 
the Oxford Refomiers were eager to renovate the spint of devotion and 
purify the Church of abuses. Among these men were John Colet, since 
1505 dean of St. Paul’s (d 1519), and Sir TT\omas More (d 1535) 
Colet had gained a new vision from Thomas Grocyn at Oxford Like 
many a humanist of the more serious type, he studied the texts of the 
Christian faith whereby he hoped to cleanse the Church of many of its 
ills. He refused to study Scripture in the customary manner, with the 
result that the texts took on a fresher and deeper meaning In 1512 he 
preached a strong sermon before the clei^ of the province of Canterbury, 
denouncing in forceful words the laxity of the clergy who only too often 
pursued worldly interests. Venal practices were common also, and these 
were the reasons why heresy seemed to be rising No better antidote to 
this condition could be found, he argued, than to foster a clergy sincerely 
devoted to its duties This discourse produced a profound impression 

More believed, like Colet, that reform in the Church was needed and 
that the faith and practices of apostolic days should be restored He did 
not rebuke the clergy for its immorality in the forceful terms employed by 
Colet, but criticized the abuses of state, society, and religion of the day in 
his description of an ideal commonwealth, the (1515-1516). More 
studied law at the Inns of Court in London, was admitted to the bar, and 
became a member of the House of Commons As a man of practical affairs 
he had full knowledge of the ills of English society. He aired many of his 
views in his masterpiece Much of what he says on religion, which is dis- 
cussed in the second part of the book, must be accepted as an oblique 
criticism of religious conditions of which all readers were aware And 
there were other advocates of mild reform which was to be carried out by 
the hierarchy itself and not by external forces or by violent measures. 
Cardinal Wolsey, archbishop of York and chancellor of the realm, was 
one of these 

A variety of conditions, political, sodal, economic, and ecclesiastic, all 
cooperated to create a crisis in the English Church ft was not heresy, 
however, that was to sweep away the foundations of the religious edifice, 
for Henry VHI was staunchly orthodox. When Luther issued his devastat- 
ing tracts in 1520, the king felt called to reply and penned his Defense 
of ibe Seven Sacraments (I52t), whereupon the pope, to whom a mag- 
nificent copy was presented, conferred upon him the title of Defender of 
the Faith Luther’s books found their way Into the realm as early as 1520, 
and many copies were humed fay the authorities. Heretical ideas appear 
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at the beginning. But here was a difficult obstacle that could hardly be 
overcome. Henry and Catherine had lived together for at least seventeen 
years and had been considered as married in the eyes of the Church But 
Henry claimed that his conscience troubled him, for he feared that this 
union with his deceased brothers wife was against the \\ ill of God who 
had shoNsm His displeasure by withholding from him the blessing of a 
male heir. He thought that Julius Il’s dispensation should be re\ohed, 
wherefore the union with Catherme cotdd in consequence be declared 
annulled. 

A second impediment was the peculiar situation tn international affairs 
Clement Vll had joined the League of Cognac in May, 1526. With 
Francis I of France, and Florence, Milan, and Venice he hoped to dme the 
Spaniards out of Italy, to put an end to Charles' extraordinary poNver in 
that peninsula, and to rearrange the political map as it had been in 1494 
Wolsey had persuaded Heruy to join Francis in the war on Charles As 
far as the political situation was concerned it appeared possible for the 
pope to grant the coveted annulment. But in May, 1 527, when Henr>' was 
considering an appeal to the pope, Charles’ Spanish and German troops 
sacked Rome The pope was in the emperor's power, and Charles, a 
nephew of Catherine, would have little interest in the demands of the 
English king The pope \sas harelly free to grant the dispensation, since 
he had fallen into the Spaniard’s hands. Furthermore, Gement could not 
grant the annulment because of obstacles presented by canon law. The 
papacy had indeed simk deep into the secular mire, but to yield to the 
king’s suggestions ^^'as impossible. At first Henry sanguinely expected to 
be freed from his tics to Catherine, for it was undeniable that on a number 
of occassions prior to this declarations of nullity had been granted, but 
not in exactly parallel instances. 

Gement adopted a tempoming pohcj- and appointed a Decretal Com- 
mission in April, 1 52S. Camp^cio as papal legate vs-as to act with Wolsey. 
This 'vily Italian was w ell vereed in the circuitous methods of Italian 
diplomacy- He traveled slowly, being conveniently delayed by the gout, 
and did not arri^e in England until the spring of 1529. Catherine was 
obdurate in claiming her rights; she would listen to no argument Sup- 
ported by popular sentiment in England, sbe denied the right of the 
special court to try the case and finally appealed to the pope. Gement 
now advoked the case to Rome. Charles* power in Italy was still in the 
a>ccndanc>', and Clement w'as unable to act against Charles’ wishes esen 
if he had wanted to Campeggio departed from England in the fall, and 
the royal w rath now turned against Wolscj- who was finally charged with 
treason. Death, hov.e\cr, cheated the monarch of his victim, for Wolsey 
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died while on his )oumey to London (November, 1530). “I am come to 
leave my bones among you," he said to the monks as he stopped at the 
abbey of Leicester , 

Henry’s subjects turned against Rome the moment the case was called 
to the papal court, for their patnotic sentiments were aroused. Nothing 
did more to alienate men's minds from the papacy. Henry would never 
have been able to obtain his divorce on its merits as they appeared to the 
people But now the divorce became closely intei^’oven with another and 
a wider question, the papal jurisdiction in England, and on that question 
Henry earned with him the good wishes of the vast bulk of the laity. The 
new Parliament, summoned to meet in November, 1529, was destined to 
give sure expression to such national sentiment When it convened it 
consistently displayed three charactenstics it was anti-papal and anti- 
clerical, It endorsed the royal will, but it refused dictation where its 
pocket was concerned ” TTiis Parliament was to exalt the royal power of 
England in a most extraordinary manner 

HENRY VIll’S REFORMATION PARLIAMENT, 
1529-1536 

By this time Thomas Cromwell was firmly entrenched m the royal 
favor This man of humble ongin had nsen while in Wolsey's service and 
now the king found him a most useful servant 

He saw life through plain glass, spumed ethics and sentiment, and set the 
Prince of MachiavelU above the Republic of Plato Sly, cruel, greedy, S'** 
not without the witty and agreeable converse of a man of the world, he drove 
straight CO his end, settling the will and steadying the course of his royal 
master In the power and pnvdcges of the CathoLc Qiurch he saw a 
scries of obstacles to absolute monarchy, m Cathohe culture he discerned a 
form of obscurantism injurious to the intellectual freedom with which Italy 
had acquainted him He was a new man, and men of his class were drifting 
mto Lutheranism, a creed svbich had hitherto escaped the patronage of the 
aristocracy - 

He w as a fit instrument to forge the royal despotism. 

The first session of the Parliament of 1529 proceeded to attack certain 
palpable abuses m the ordinary relations of the clergy with the people. 
Bunal dues, fees for probatmg wiBs, pluralities, and absenteeism wer® 
regulated by the ^{oriuartes Jet, the Probate Jet. and the Pluralities Jet, 
the king being on safe ground m directing the attack agamst them. Burial 

Hal Fisher The Ttislcry o/ Cn^tamt from Ibe Accession of Tienry TTJ to tie 
Dealb of Venry I’m. London, 1906, p 296 
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dues seem to have been exacted generally, and the practice apparently 
was growing. It was bitter irony that pnests would let a small sum of 
money stand in the way of comforting a poor soul with the blessing of 
the last rites. Such abuses were not of course basically a part of Catholi- 
cism, but they did help to turn the affections of many a pious man and 
woman away from the old Church, and the same can be said of other 
abuses. Renovation was indeed needed, and tbe king at the moment of 
his quarrel with Rome found that he could command the patnotic support 
of his subjects. 

At the same time Henry continued his pressure on the hierarchy. He 
declared that the clergy had violated the statute of Praemunire because 
they had recognized Wolsey’s jurisdiction as papal legate. They were 
obliged to purchase their pardon by granting a large subvention and 
were compelled to recognize the king as “their singular protector, only 
and supreme lord, and, as the Jaw of Christ allows, even Supreme Head " 
In other \vays it was clear that Henry was planning radical procedure 
against the papacy, especially if bis demand for an annulment should be 
rejected Clement forbade (January 5, 1531) any tribunal to decide the 
matter of Henry's marriage since it properly belonged to the Holy See. 

Under such circumstances Parliament met in its second session in 
January, 1532, and the attack upon clencal privilege, begun in the 
previous session, was resumed Benefit of clergy was regulated, and the 
^fortmam restricted the nght of the clei^y to hold property Another 
act reduced the amount of money to be paid as annates TTiese excessive 
dues M’ere a patent abuse, and this measure which would cut off much 
papa) revenue m'3s a grave threat against Rome. Especially interesting as 
indicating which ivay the political wind was blowing was the SsippJica 
tion against the Ordinaries, which set forth the royal gnevance regarding 
legislation by churchmen in their assemblies or, as they were called in 
England, convocations It also complained about the manner m which 
the courts Christian were conducted and the burdensome fees which were 
charged in them This was no doubt in response to popular sentiment, it 
shows how well the king kept his finger on the pulse of popular anti- 

In the Middle Ages monarchs grew powerful by subjecting to their will 
the nobility of the realm In England and elsewhere the special privileges 
of the Church also seemed to stand in the way of that which all princes 
were determined sooner or later to achieve, full control of political 
functions within the borders of their state. The clergy struggled to avoid 
the destruction which lurked In the Suppliciilioit, but they were com- 
pelled to yield, and in May, 1532, they assented to the Submission of the 
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Clergy They agreed that thqr would not make any new laws without 
royal approbation and that all laws previously made were to be submitted 
to the scrutiny of a royal committee composed of men from the Lords and 
Commons for amendment, rejection, or approval This was a most serious 
step Whereas throughout the Middle Ages secular and ecclesiastical 
junsdiction had been established side by side and independent of eac 
other, at least in theory, this novel measure meant that the secular au- 
thority henceforth would control the ecclesiastical, a step quite typical o 
the new age 

Henry met with no success at the curia during these months Pope 
Clement issued a statement that, if Henry did not receive Catherine as his 
lawful wife, he would be excommunicated Since it was clear now that a 
declaration of nullity could not be obtained from Rome, Parliament 
therefore passed the Reslruiiit 0 / Appeals in April, 1533, declaring that 
This realm of England 1 $ an empire and so liath been accepted m the world, 
governed by one supreme head and king, having die dignity and royal estate 
of the imperial crown of the same, unto whom — people divided m terms and 
by names of spirituality and temporarily, be bounden and ouglit to bear, 
next to Cod, a natural and humble obedience he being also institute and 
furnished, by the goodness and sufferance of Almighty Cod, with plenary, 
whole, and entire power, preeminence authoniy, prerogative, and jurisdic 
tion, to render and yield justice, and final detennination to all manner of 
folk » 

The act merely restated a principle laid down in previous legislation, but 
It was a spirited asseveration of the superiority of the prince in his realm 
It amounted to a repudiation of papal authority in England 
It was no longer possible to continue the old connections with Rome 
When the see of Canterbury fell vacant in 1533, Henry appointed to the 
post Thomas Cranmer, a university doctor at Cambridge. Cranmer had 
shown himself zealous m Henry’s cause, declaring that the royal pov\er 
was supreme in the realm, even in the matter of divorce When he became 
archbishop, he held a court, summoned Catherine before him, pronounced 
her guilty of contumacy when she did not obey, and forthwith declared 
her marriage to Henry null and void from the beginning The breach with 
Rorne was now practically complete The pope at once declared Cran- 
mer s judgment illegal The ^ct of Supremacy (1534) soon completed the 
rupture with the see of Rome by declaring that the king should be recog 
mzed as the supreme head of the Church m England 

Hardy, Documents Vlustrahee of Church Jtistory, Londof, 
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A.ieanw’hlle Henry had secretly married Anne. An Act of Succession 
was passed (153-1) which declared Mary ineligible to succeed to the 
throne and named Elizabeth, Hatry’s dsaghter by Anne Boleyn, as 
successor. This act carried the requirement that subjects should swear to 
support it. Sir Thomas More and Bishop John Fisher of Rochester refused 
to SNs’ear to the nullity of Catherine's mamage, although they were 
entirely willing to admit the king’s right to determine the succession, and 
in 1535 they were executed as traitors Others to suffer death were the 
monks of the Charterhouse in London The unfortunate Cathenne did 
not long outlive the unkind fate that was hers, she died m January, 1536, 
and Anne, accused of improper relations with some courtiers, outlived her 
but a few months. Truth is that the king, grown weary of her partly 
because she had given him no male heir, had transferred his affections to 
Jane Seimour, a lady of Cathenne’s former suite Anne ^^'as beheaded on 
May 19, 1536, and Henry' mamed Jane Elizabeth was at once declared 
illegitimate. 

The spoliation of the monasteries was the next great step Cromwell, 
appointed s'icar-general of the king in ecclesiastical affairs, dispatched 
commissioners to investigate all monastic foundations in the realm This 
led to the suppression of all houses n’hich possessed an income under 200 
pounds a year (1536), their goods being declared forfeit to the king If 
was a serious step, for many people who gained their living by working 
for the monks 5vere now deprived of a livelihood and cast adnft. This led 
to a rebellion, the Pilgrimage of Grace (1536) The leaders, however, 
disbanded, having been persuaded to abandon their appeal to force. But 
in the next fcNv years riots occurred and Henry set up a new court, the 
Council of the North, to take care of such cases. By 1539 all monastic 
houses were in the royal hand Their property was diverted to secular 
uses, but much of it was squandered 

PROTESTANTISM IN ENGLAND UNDER HENRY VlII 

Henry had led his people out of the church of their fathers for political 
and personal reasons. But in matters of doctrine Henry was staunchly 
Catholic and would not tolerate any change in the ancient beliefs. How- 
ever, once he had cut England loose from Rome, it was difficult to main- 
tain unity in matters of faith, for Lutheran teaching was spreading o\er 
the realm At Cambridge especially there was much interest in the German 
innovations, and since 1520 a group of Lutheran sympathizers had been 
meeting in a local tavern. It is interesting to note that this propaganda 
bore fruit, for many of the leaders of the re\-olt came from Cambridge, 
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among them Barnes, Tyndale, Cranmer, and Covcrdale. William Tyndale 

was moved by the example of Luther to publish the 

translation for the education of the English It was smuggled into England 

and first appeared in 1527 The authonties sought out every possible copy 

and consigned them to the flames Lutheran doctrine also appeared i 


Zwingh's doctrines also won some adherents John Fnth, for 
stoutly maintained them m 1533, and suffered a heretic’s death by burn- 
ing on July 4 in Smithficld Two years later two Dutch Anabaptists met a 
like fate, and other examples can be added Thus Henry sought to estroy 
Lutherans, Zwmglians, Anabaptists, and such Catholics as refused o 
admit his authority in religious matters, but he was adamant in asserting 
his orthodoxy and was determined ihat his people should remain ortho- 
dox In 1536 he caused to be issued the 7ch Mlicies which were intende 
to calm excited spmts These articles admitted nothing new in the ma«er 
of dogma, but they asserted that pious and laudable practices which were 
not necessary were to be kept m a category separate from the great basic 
dogmas The possibility of dropping them was entertained 
More important were the Six -Articles of 1539, which held that tran 
substantiation and Rea! Presence were basic dogmas, priests should 
remain celibate, auncular confession was to be retained, and the laity 
were to receive only the bread m communion The penal clauses which 
are especially interesting, provided that persons denying the Real Presence 
were to suffer death by fire and forfeit their goods to the crowm The 
royal solicitude to depart not a jot from the old doctrines is made plain 
by the savage punishments designed to make the penalty fit the crime It 
was a senous measure, for many people were soon thrust into prison It 
seemed that there would be no change in dogma Unlil Henry's death m 
1547, many men and women suffered at the stake or languished in prison 


GROWTH or PROTESTANTISM UNDER EDWARD VI 
(1547-1553) 

A great change in Church matters came about in Edward Vi’s reign 
(1547-1553) This son of Jane Seymour was a frail youth of 10 years, 
and Henry Vlll had taken care to ensure the proper functioning of the 
government during the boy s minority He appointed a council of regency 
composed of sixteen nobles in wrhich opponents of the new’ policies m 
religion and enemies of the old faith were evenly balanced But the council 
named the duke of Somerset Lord Protector, and he was given almost 
regal powers which he used to gratify his desire to extend the Reforma- 
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tion. Archbishop Cranmer, who by this time had become an avowed 
Protestant, had caused much stained glass to be destroyed, images taken 
down, and altars removed Thus many fine objects of religious art were 
lost forever, which makes it impossible for scholars to reconstruct the 
history of English art at the close of the Middle Ages. Henry's Six ArUdes 
were repealed by Parliament. Finally, in 1549, the Jirst Vrayer Book of 
Edward VI was made compulsory by the Tirst Act oj Tfm/orjjiily 
Cranmer had prepared it by translating the old Latin service into English 
The marriage of priests was legalized and many abandoned their vows of 
celibacy. But the Lord Protector proved an incapable ruler, for he failed 
in Scotland, lost Boulogne, and could not alleviate the discontent of the 
people who burst into rebellion m Norfolk. In 1549 the government fell 
into the hands of the earl of Warwick, or the duke of Northumberland 
as he soon came to be called He was an ambitious man without principle 
or ability, a zealous Protestant but only for reasons of policy. 

The desire of the earl of Warvsnck to lead the English Church away 
from Rome was helped by the arrival of a number of theologians from 
the Continent Germany was no longer a safe country after 1546, when 
Emperor Charles V began aggressive action against Protestants, and many 
of the more radical reformers fled into England The sacramentanan 
Martin Butzer left Strasbourg to become a professor of theology m 
Cambndge The Italian Pietro Martire Vermigli accepted a similar post 
in Oxford Bernardino Ocldno, also an Italian, was made a canon m 
Canterbury. Two other significant refugees were John Utenhove, a Flem- 
ing, and John i Lasco, a Pole, who exerted much influence through the 
ness’ly founded Dutch Church in London. The result was that the more 
radical conceptions of the Lord’s Supper and Church government ad- 
vanced by Zwingli and Calvin were Introduced into the realm. The 
Second Vrayer Book was made compulsory in 1553, and was followed in 
the next year by the 7orty f mo jfriicles These innovations more definitely 
separated the English Church from the Roman fold, a mo%e encouraged 
by the earl of Warwick because it made possible the confiscation of 
Church properties which were distnbuted among himself and his friends. 
Many people became wealthy at the Church's expense, and the people so 
enriched, even thouch they were Catholics by conviction, became sturdy 
supporters of the nev,' arrangement. As in other lands the Reformation 
often depended on the spoliation of Church lands. Thus by the time of 
Edw'ard Vi’s death in 1553, a new Church had been founded in England. 
It expressed the spirit of the times, in that, dominated by the crown, it 
Vi’as subservient to the political government. 



Chapter 9 


FAILURE OF REFORMATION MOVEMENTS 
IN SPAIN AND ITALY 


T he befobmation in Spain and Portugal, except for a small number 
of remarkable persons who spoke up m behalf of Protestantism, is 
interesting chiefly because of the reasons for its failure For centuries the 
princes of these lands had identified themsehes with their subjects m 
their long struggle with the Moor m behalf of the Catholic faith Hence 
there was little chance of any wide acceptance of Protestant doctnne Nor 
could Protestant teaching wm many adherents in Italy where the lower 
classes were devoted to the traditional faith and humanists generally 
opposed to Lutheran, Zwinglian, and Calvmistic championing of pre- 
destination and denial of free will And Italian princes, worldly in their 
outlook upon life, also had slight sympathy with Protestantism 


THE APPEAL OF HUMANISM 
Humanism won adherents m Spam, but the force of much of its criti- 
cism of Church and contemporary religious life was broken by the 
patriotic sentiment of the people and by the fact that under Queen 
Isabella a vigorous reformation of abuses had been effected Rigid disci- 
pline had been injected into every member of the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, and much of the obvious corruption which humanists attacked had 
been removed It was thus nnpossible for Spanish humanism to lead to 
universal heresy and initiate reform movements as was so often the case m 
France and Germany Nevertheless, Erasmus’ influence at first promised 
to become as profound in Spain as elsewhere, and many Spaniards cor- 
responded with him His £iichindioit ^(ditis Cbristmiii, or Hmidboofe of 
toe Cbrisliuii Soldier, was translated mto Spanish and was widely read, 
and the 7amhar CoUocfuies enjoyed an extensive circulation, many 
humanists greeting these wt^ks m the spint characteristic of international 
umanism But devout Spai^iards disapproved of these writings because 
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of the freedom with 5\'hich they discussed religion and the flippant tone in 
v.hich they criticized the popular religious life of the day Twt) schools 
developed, one favonng Erasmus and the other opposing him. The first 
party was victorious for a time but in the fourth decade of the century 
the Inquisition began to ferret out Erasmian opinions, disciplining people 
who accepted them, and confiscating humanist books wherever possible 
The result of these efforts was that Erasmian ideas, unable to make 
progress, disappeared from Spam during the course of the century 
After Erasmus came Luther, publishing his fiery tracts against the 
papacy. These were translated into Spanish, and copies ivere smuggled 
into the peninsula, especially by merchants who had offices in Antwerp 
Luther’s commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Qalatiaiis which dis- 
cussed whether salvation was gained through faith or works W’as also 
translated into Spanish Often Lutheran opinions were printed in books 
with false titles or in footnotes of books which otherw’ise were perfectly 
orthodox. A translation of Calvin’s JitsUUiles found many readers The 
Inquisition never relaxed its vigilance in hunting for such books in private 
and public libraries and in prying into private homes Nothing could 
withstand the all too meddlesome inquisitors armed with authority to 
inflict excommunication upon those unwilling to cooperate with them 
Englishmen, Germans, Frenchmen, and Nethcrlanders who came into the 
realm for the purpose of trade were often taken into custody, tried, and. 
If found guilty, burned at the stake. 

Two of the more noted heretics who adopted Erasmus'' views were 
Francisco de Enzinas (d. 1570) and his brother Jaime (d 1546), born 
in Burgos. Francisco was sent to AnUverp to live with some relatives, but 
his parents, fearful lest he should come m contact W'ith heresy, recalled 
him. Later he returned to the Low Countries, studied at Lomain, pro- 
ceeded to Wittenberg in 1541, and translated the New Testament into 
Spanish. Returning to the Low Countries in order to see his translation 
through the press, he was imprisoned, but after a year escaped, Francisco 
also became personally acquainted with Butzer and Calvin His brother 
Jaime also visited the Low Countries and drew* up a confession of faith 
in Spanish, but he was seized and burned at the stake in Rome, the first 
Protestant martyr to die in Italy (154^. 

Another interesting Protestant was Juan Diaz of Cuenca who trai’eled 
to Genes-a, being attracted thither by Calwn’s teaching. He sisited manj' 
cities in Germany, to the disgust and anger of his parents 1 iis brother, 
resolving to remove the blot from the family honor, proceeded to Ger- 
many and slw him. Francisco de San Roman, a merchant who had busi- 
ness relations with Antwerp, visited Bremen ^^here he came in contact 
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wth Protestants and became a fiery Lutheran He was imprisoned, 
brought to Spam, tried, and burned at the stake ( 1 52-}) . Protestants v. ere 
numerous m Seville, but they seem to have followed the teaching ot 
Calvin rather than that of Luther Many of them fled to Switzerland in 
the sixth decade of the century, and a congregation of Spaniards was 
formed at Geneva There was also a group of Protestants in Valladolid, 
which appears to ha\ e owed its inspiration to the ideas of juan de Valdes 
An rtido de /e was held in 1559, and every trace of heresy was effec- 
tively wiped out Protestantism could not succeed under such conditions, 
fqr It was an exotic manifestation Spain remained Catholic, as i 
Portugal Damiao de Goes (d 1573), the most significant heretic of 
Portugal, adopted Lutheran tenets while m the Low’ Countries and, in 
spite of the pursuit of the Inquisition, escaped its clutches Aside from 
foreigners who came into Portugal to trade, there were few dissidents 
The Inquisition was established as a state tribunal m 1532. The kings 
desire for such an institution is explained by the income it produced from 
the confiscated properties of Jews who had been baptized but were guilty 
of apostasy 


THOUGHT AND WORK OF JUAN AND 
ALFONSO DE VALDtS 

Juan de Valdes (d 1541) was the one Spanish reformer who exerted 
much influence outside the borders of Spam He and his twin brother 
Alfonso (d 1534) were bom at the close of the previous century, the 
sons of a royal official at Cuenca They grew up under humanist influ- 
ences and became disciples of Erasmus When Lutheran doctnnes began 
to be disseminated, Juan was impressed by them, and his ideas changed 
remarkably Only faith m Chnst's sacrifice could save man, external 
forms such as veneration of the saints, burning of candles, pilgrimages and 
indulgences possessed little value in comparison, the Bible was the sole 
source of religious teaching These ideas were grafted upon humanist 
doctrines, and the result was that m Valdis' beliefs a practical ethical 
teaching was tinged by Lutheran thought But there was more in his 
doctrine than humanism and Lutheranism, for a mystical note is evident 
m his writings, derived without doubt from the rich heritage of mysticism 
which is so striking a feature of Spanish thought in the sixteenth century. 

His brother Alfonso was almost exclusively a humanist and without 
doubt had a hand in composing the works commonly attributed to Juan 
Together they produced a Dialogue of ^fercury and Charon in imitation 
of the JamiUar Collocfuies by Erasmus Mercury was stationed by the 
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murky Styx, and Charon stood ready to convey across the flood such 
souls as death had released. Princes, prelates, preachers, and those oc- 
cupying humble positions came, the authors employing these characters 
to present their own ideas about conduct 

The booh contains much satire. One of the most interesting souls is 
that of a good Avoman, the account of her being filled «'jth the moralisms 
of a devout humanist- 

^(ercury O soul are jou willing to tell us how you Lved when upon 
earth? 

SohI Yes, most willingly That which my parents left me of greatest value 
was the ability to read, and some li«le Icnowiedge of Latin Such pleasure 
did 1 feel in reading sacred Senpture, diat I leamt much of it by heart, 
and not satisfied with the mere knowledge of it, 1 endeavored to conform 
my life and conduct to it, losing no opportunity of jnstnictmg those of my 
female friends and companions who conversed with me in what Cod had 
taught me . And because silence in women, and espeaally in young 
women, is becoming and praiseworthy, as excessive ulkativeness is unbe 
eoinji\g and disreputable, I ever strove that my acnons should speak louder 
than jny tongue Thus I lived many years, without the desire to become a 
nun, or to marry, concerapJating one style of life as most ahen to my con- 
dition, and the dangers of labors inodent to the other My great fear was, 
lest they should give me a husband so estranged from my views that he 
should pervert me from oiy ow-n Une of duty, or that 1 might have to lead 
a wearj' lifo with him For this cause 1 determined not to marryi but, at 
last, everything having been well weighed, and recalling all the advantages 
of which I had read in connectaon with mamage . . I held it to be safer 

for me to marry At length they gave me a husband, with whom Cod 
only knows what 1 suffered at the beginning, nevertheless. 1 suffered pa 
tiently, trusting in the goodness of Cod dial I should rather lead him to 
adopt my views than he lead me to adi^ his And I availed myself of 
opportunity so orefuliy, countermimng his vices by virtues, his pnde by 
meekness, his rudeness by caresses, lus extravagance by moderation, his 
diversions and luxunes by my chaste and holy exercises, and his anger by 
patience, ever regulating myself with profound and perfect humility m all 
lay relations with him,- at times dissimubung certain things, at times tol- 
erating and permitting otheis, and at tunes softly reprehending those things 
which appeared to me to be clearly deserving of rebuke, that by degrees 
1 tamed him. In this manner I led him to lay aside all his sndous and evil 
habits, and embrace virtue with surfi earnestness, that within a short inter- 
val 1 learned of him what I had taught him. And thus getting used to each 
other’s ways, and striving so please each other, we lived in such peace. 
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love, and concord that all marvelled at seeing him so altered, and at the 
change that 1 had \vrought in him, as also at our mutual sympathy 
Charon Let her go Mercury, and remember that it is late ' 

Juan de Valdes \srote the Dmlo^iie belteeeu Laclancio and an Ard) 
deacon m the summer of 1527 The writer was shocked by the horrible 
sack of Rome in which nothing sacred tsas spared; the first part of this 
work sharply criticizes the worldly policy of the pope which Valdes 
thought was responsible for the e\ent In the second part he contends that 
the misfortunes were the simple operation of God's vengeance upon a 
wicked city This part also criiicizes the character of organized religion m 
Rome, papal finance, the charging of fees in the chancery, political 
machinations, improper use of indulgences, and false relics all being 
discussed w ith the utmost candor and disapprobation * 

The greatest of Valdes’ works is the 'Hundred and Jen Consideralions, 
an exposition of his theology It emphasizes inner spiritual understanding 
which is to be gained by experience and prayerful reflection rather than 
by much reading 

Oftentimes have 1 studied to undentand in what that image and likeness 
of God properly consists of which sacred Scripture speaks, when it de 
dares that mm was created in the image and Lkeness of God. So long as 
I strove to understand it by consulting authors, 1 made no advance toward 
Its apprehension, because f was led by reading, at one time to entertain one 
opinion and at another Qme another, until gaming the conception of it by 
reflection, it appeared to me that I apprehended it or at least that I began 
to do so, and I feel certain that the same God who has given me the knowl 
edge 1 possess, will give me that which I sail want » 

Juan de Valdes spent some tune m Rome after 1531, but soon settled 
in Naples where he died 10 years later His work in Naples is discussed 
later in this chapter His great significance as a reformer is showm by his 
influence upon Italians, although m Spam he exerted a restneted influence 

THE CAREER OF MICHAEL SERVETUS 1511-1553 
Before turning to Italy it remains to notice Michael Servetus (1511-- 
1553) who played a sad and lonely role tn the Reformation He was bom 
in Vallanova, studied law m Spain and in Toulouse, and began theology, 
rea mg Protestant works of all Icmds Soon he went to Germany and 

B B Uiffen £i/e and Untings of Juan de TaUrs, olfcrriiise Vaidesso Spanifh 
5alffn{b Crntury London, 1865, pp 7-9 

Ibid pp 61-75 ‘ -ee 
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when in Strasbourg published his montimenta! On the Errors of the 
7rmity (1531). Its denial of the Trinity, the basic dogma of Christianity, 
scandalized Butzer and the other reformers. Next he went to Pans where 
he studied medicine and received the doctorate (1538) His insatiably 
curious mind led him to continue his theological study, and he came to 
the conclusion that the s'ast body of Chnstian teaching as it had de- 
veloped since ancient times was a tangled growth of errors With com- 
plete disregard for the historical past he proposed to restore the Christian 
faith to Its primitive purity. The result was his Resiorrttioii of ChrisUaiuty 
which was published in 1553 A strange book filled unth radical heresies, 
it "aimed to refute the Nicene conception of the Tnnity, which he called 
'a sort of three-headed Cerberus,’ and to substitute an essentially pan- 
theistic conception of God, w-ith a denial of the preexistence of Jesus He 
also rejected predestination, denied the efficacy of infant baptism, and 
was in advance of Hs times m the principles of Biblical criticism in that 
he interpreted Old Testament prophesies as referring primarily to con- 
temporary events ” 

The book scandalized everybody By means of a third patty Calvin 
denounced Serv’etus to the inquisitors in Lyons who promptly arrested 
the heretic. But he escaped from their prison and tried to make his way 
into Italy through Geneva which he rashly visited He was caught one 
Sunday after listening to a sermon by Calvin and cast into prison A long 
trial ensued In which Servetus had every disadvantage, and finally he was 
condemned to die at the stake on October 27, 1553 He met the frightful 
ordeal bravely His fate is typical of many others m that century when 
desertion of an established faith was regarded as the worst of crimes by 
all officials. Responsibility for the burning of Sers’etus rests mainly upon 
Calvin, who, however, thought that he was doing a meritorious se^^^ce in 
ridding the earth of so rm'olutionary a teacher. 

ITALY OFFERED LITTLE FAVORABLE OPPORTUNITY 
TO PROTESTANTISM 

As in Spain, conditions in Italy were also unfavorable to the reception 
of Protestantism. The peasantry and lower classes in the tow-ns were 
whole-heartedly attached to the old faith, and the upper boui^eojsie w'cre 
dominated by' the secular conceptions of the Renaissance. The more 
serious of these people, and there were not a few, might sympathize with 
Erasmus and Valdfs, but Lutheran or ev’cn Calvinist doctnne could not 
appeal to many. Humanism always implied that man being bom free 
could rise in the scale of morality' and that virtuous social and political 
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life was eminently good People brought up under these influences could 
not favor the doctnnes of total depravity and rigid foreordmation 
Furthermore, it should be borne in mind that the papacy was a pnze 
national possession of Italians who were reluctant to see it destroye 
Lutheran ideas and wntmgs appeared early in Venice, as was inevita e 
because of the commercial relations which that city enjoye wit 
Germany, and it appears that many people accepted the new doctrines 
There were also some Anabaptists m Venice As the mightiest trading 
center in Europe, its government was inclined not to look closely into t c 
religion of its subjects or the visitors who thronged its streets Tr^sa 
tions of Lutheran and Zwinglian works appeared, and Melanchthon s 
works circulated among the people In 1532 appeared Antonio Bruccio i s 
translation of the Bible into Italian, another of the evidences of Luther s 
mighty influence But the antipathy of zealous Catholics was arous , 
especially that of Bishop Caraffa of Chicti who now began his energeUc 
career of uprooting heresy A number of men w’cre imprisoned and the 
movement of reform in Venice, which Luther for a time believed wool 
be successful, failed 

Sacramentarian and Calvinist teachings appeared in Ferrara under 
Duchess Renata, a daughter of Louis X!l, whose contact with France 
made it possible for French heretical ideas to filter into the duchy. 
Calvin visited Ferrara in 1536 m the hope that it might become a center 
of reformed ideas, but in this he was disappointed, for the political situa- 
tion and the new zeal which the papacy began to exhibit against Protes- 
tantism made any progress impossible However, the university m Ferrara 
stimulated free inquiry and was responsible for some of the heresy which 
grew up Furthermore, Duke Ercolc II (1534-1559) was tolerant m 
religious matters as became a pnnee of the Renaissance, and his lands 
were a haven of refuge for students and v.’andenng teachers But the 
prompt action of the Inquisition and the increasing influence of the papacy 


compelled Ercole to frown upon teachers of new doctrine 

There was a cotene of reformers at Modena where the tolerant policy 
of Duke Ercole, who was also duke of Modena, was enjoyed One of 
the many academies formed during the Renaissance flourished here, and 
to It belonged a number of spmts, one of whom was the famed anatomist 
Gabnele Fallopio (1523-1562) The interest of this group readily turned 
from humanism to theological topics Many a townsman not belonging to 
the academy discussed all manner of theological points Heretical books 
were published, and a renegade Franciscan friar named Paolo Ricc 
assailed the Church of Rome and expounded Scripture before the people 
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But Duke Ercole dispersed this group of heretics, and the Inquisition 
began to remove every vestige of Protestantism. A youth from Faenza 
named Fanini was seized and taken to Ferrara where he became the first 
martyr of Italian Protestantism (15JO). 

These reformer w’cre destined to play no bsting part because they 
were isolated in a socisty ivhich u'as beco/ning acutsiy hostile to revolu- 
tionary religious ideas. 

JUAN DE VALOeS IN NAPLES 

But the role of the Spanish Juan de Valdes and his followers in Naples 
was more significant. Among the most devoted of these was Giulia 
Conzaga, countess of Fondt (1499-1566) A woman of rare beauty, 
purest character, lofty intellect, and one of the noblest figures of the 
Renaissance, she was at once attracted to Valdes because of his fine 
character and elevation of spint. He drew up for her instruction a state- 
ment of the Christian faith in his famous Chnsliait Alphabet It was a 
practical manual such as tvere plentiful In those days, and the idea is 
explained m his prefatory' letter “. that you make use of this dia- 
logue as children use a grammar when they learn Latin, in the manner of 
a Christian alphabet, in which you may leant the rudiments of Christian 
perfection, making it your aim, the elements being attained, to leave the 
alphabet and apply your soul to things more important, more excellent, 
more divine.” 

Valdes' practical mysticism Is shown m his advice to her "1 wish >ou, 
Signora, to act. Turn within yourself, open the ears of your soul, so that 
you may hear the voice of God, and think as a true Christian, that in this 
life you can have no other real contentment and rest, than w hat w ill come 
to you by means of the knowledge of Cod, through the faith and love of 
Cod. Settle 3 our mind in this consideration, most eamestl 3 ' putting aside 
all those things that are transitory and cannot endure.'** 

Among V'aldes' other writings are commentanes with translations from 
the Greek of St. Paul’s Epistles to the Romans and the Corinthians (the 
first) and a translation of the Psalms. The author’s knowledge of the 
original Greek was adequate for an intcHiecni study of the text His 
commentaries are couched in a simple straightforward $13 !e such as one 
w-ould expect from a humanist of Erasmus* school. 

In the environs of Naples at Chiaia, Valdes consersed lone and 
earnestly with kindred spirits. Most of them belonged to the nobility and 

*Jhi.pp 
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restraint. Summoned in 1543 to appear in Rome before the newly organ 
ized Inquisition, Ocbino hesitated. Wdl might he do so, for the teaching 
that salvation came through faith alone could never be acceptable to the 
Church of Rome. But he obeyed and set out on his journey 
At Florence Ochino met Vermi^ who had just been cited before the 
chapter of his order. Ochino decided to follow Vermigli’s example and 
flee, and, in spite of broken health and advancing years, he hurried to 
Switzerland, tarrying some time in Basel, Zurich, and Geneva. In 1547 
he set out for England where Cranmer offered him a canonry m Canter- 
bury, and became the pastor of a group of refugee Italians The accession 
of Mary Tudor to the English throne in 1553 again compelled him to flee 
and he settled at Zurich in 1555 as pastor of an Italian congregation 
Another noteworthy fugitive was Caleazzo Caraccioli (1517-1586), a 
Neapolitan nobleman who was charmed by the teaching and personality 
of Valdes. This nephew of Caraffa was an eager disciple of Vermigli 
Feeling that he ought not to dissemble and practice idolatry, as he termed 
the ancient worship, he fled and settled in Geneva (1553) . 

Another eminent follower of Valdes w'as Pietro Martire Vermigli 
(1500-1563). He was bom in Florence, enjoyed a humanist education, 
became an Augustinian friar, and in 1533 was appointed prior of a 
convent in Naples By this time be had become acquainted with the writ- 
ings of Butzer and Zwingh, and he now fell under the influence of Valdes 
In 1541 he became abbot of San Frediano in Lucca where he at once 
assumed leadership in disseminating the new doctrines. Vermigli held a 
Calvinist view of the Lord’s Supper A regular academy i\'as formed to 
vi’hich were brought noteworthy scholars, and much interest was aroused 
in dogmatic points, even the common people of Lucca beginning to 
dispute about theological dogmas and to read the Bible The authonties 
could not countenance this agitation, and Vermigli was cited to appear 
before a capitular meeting of his order in Genoa. Fearing for his life, he 
determined to flee and settled m Strasbourg as a lecturer on the Old 
Testament. In 1547 he was invited to England by Cranmer to become 
professor of theology at the University of Cambridge. He was imprisoned 
during Queen Mary’s reign but escaped to the Continent in 1553, 
returned to Strasboui^, and ultimately became professor of Hebrew fn 
Zurich. 

Such reformers as were courageoiK enough to stay in Italy were ap- 
prehended one fay one and brought before the tnbunal. Aonio Paleario, 
a humanist bom in Roman Campania and influenced by Valdds’ ideas, 
ivas condemned to be hanged and burned, this sentCTce being cvecuted 
in Rome In 1570. Pietro Camesecchi was condemned as contumacious 
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when he failed to hearken to a atation to appear in Rome, but Venice, 
where he had sought refuge, did not surrender him to the Inquisition 
until 1566 He was subjected to torture, and every effort was made to 
force from his lips evidence which might incriminate his many fnen s 
and acquaintances, but he steadfastly remained true to them and litte 
was divulged He was executed, and his body was burned (1567). Sue ^ 
was the zeal of the holy office that everyone w'ho had belonged to Valdes 
circle, or had been zealous in the work of purifying the Church was 
suspect and likely to be subjected to torture T^e seventy with which the 
inquisitors worked is explained by the fact that these suspected persons 
were members of the aristocracy or of the official groups, and hence in 
fluential The existence of heretical malcontents was undesirable. Caraffa 
thought that extreme rigor was necessary to keep the Reformation from 
gaining a foothold in the peninsula, and he did not scruple to betray 
those members of the Oratory of Divine Love whom he had known 
years ago and with whom he had exchanged thoughts about corruption 
in the Church and the need of reform 
The reformation and restoration of the Catholic Church made the 
success of Valdes’ ideas impossible Pope Paul 111 (1534-1549) began 
the arduous task of renovation TTie Roman Inquisition was established m 
1542 and soon began its work, continuing under Julius 111 (1550-1555). 
But It was under Caraffa, Paul IV (1555-1559), that its acts may properly 
be described as pitiless, for this pontiff tracked down every heretic 
Followers of Valdes fled, and Italian reformers found safety m Switzer- 
land As a consequence, their chief influence upon religious ideas of the 
Reformation was exerted outside of Italy 

RISE OF SOCINIANISM 

It remains to consider the work of Lelio Sozzini (1525-1562) and his 
nephew Fausto Sozzini (1539-1604) Their followers, known as So 
cinians, constituted the most radical branch of Protestantism m the age 
of the Reformation They denied the dogma of the Tnnity, the very 
comer stone of Christian theology, and offered a divergent view of the 
Atonement Lelio was bom of a noble family in Siena and belonged to 
the humanist elite of that city He studied law and was led to extend his 
studies to the Bible Me visited Venice where he became acquainted with 
Lutheran and Anabaptist thought, and he came also under the influence 
of mystics Next he visited northern Europe where he made the acquaint- 
ance of Melanchthon and other Protestant divines Deeply moved by the 
execution of Servetus, he began to investigate the dogma of the Tnnity, 
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LUTHERANISM AND BALANCE 
OF POWER: THE PEACE 
OF AUGSBURG, 1555 


T he PERE»isftL sTRUccte betu'«en Emperor Charles V (1519-1555) 
and Francis I of France (I5I5-I547) engrossed the attention of all 
Europe. Their four \sars beUveen 1522 and 1546 involved in one way or 
another the political interests of every nation on the continent. These 
interests are summed up in the Renaissance conception of the Balance of 
PoNver. Even the voyage of Vasco da Cama to India and the discovery of 
America attracted less attention. This great contest for the control of 
Europe profoundly influenced the course of the Reformation and the 
fortunes of Lutheranism. 

RESOURCES OF CHARLES V AND FRANCIS 1 

Charles ruled over numerous lands. As king of Castile and Aragon he 
dominated Spam, a land of htde shipping This country possessed no 
cavalry, but it produced a splendid infantry which was to bnng success 
to Spanish arms on many a field of battle The crown of Sicily ga\e 
Charles control o%er the wheat siq>ply of the Mediterranean world. That 
of Naples made him an Italian pnnee, although the fact that he owed 
569 
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homage to the pope placed him m a peculiar position In the Low Coun 
tries Charles possessed a most important group of lands Brabant was 
nch in trade and industry Flanders was still the wealthiest of all the 
Netherlands, and Holland was the great agent of trade with northeastern 
Europe The centra! position of these lands between England, France, and 
Germany gave him great political advantages The county of Burgundy 
(Franche Comte) provided a convenient corridor between the Low 
Countries and Savoy in northern Italy. Germany was a large state but 
too weak to aid him in his numerous problems. However, it provided 
large numbers of mercenaries useful for his wars in Italy The imperial 
dignity gave him the illusion of great power It made him overlord of the 
duchy of Milan, the key to Italy Besides all these lands he claimed both 
North and South America, the islands of the Caribbean Sea, and the 
Philippines 

Francis’ possessions, on the other hand, were very different from 
Charles’ far flung empire France was a compact state It was surrounded 
on all sides by Charles’ territories, but this central position gave the 
French king unique advantages, for he could always fight from inner 
lines while his opponent would have to dissipate his energies in many 
quarters Furthermore, France was economically self-sufficing and hence 
invulnerable She possessed a splendid cavalry which gave French arms 
unique advantages on many battlefields Because Francis' lands were 
much smaller than the emperor's, people erroneously supposed that the 
French king was in a weaker position He had held Milan unlawfully 
since the Battle of Mangnano (1515) and thus dominated northern Italy 


He also controlled Genoa whose position gave him access to the peninsula 
and whose fleet might prove an important aid in a war with his nval 
Rarely has history told of a prince apparently so fortunate as was 
Charles at the moment when he succeeded to the government of his lands 
In him converged the hopes, interests, and aspirations of three great lines 
of rulers He was Hapsburg, Spaniard, and Netherlander (or Burgundian) 
all m one From his grandparents, Ferdinand (d 1516) and Isabella (d 
1504) , he inherited Spam, Sicily, Naples, and the Americas This Spanish 
descent ga%e him his peculiar attitude towaixl the Church and heresy and 


was responsible for bis policy in Italy From his grandmother Mary of 
Burgundy (d 1482) and his father Philip the Fair (d 1506) he received 
an important Netherlandish bias — all the Burgundian passion against 
ranee burned m him From his grandfather. Emperor Maximilian, be 
received the lands of the Hapsbu^ m the Danubian valley And when 
e emperor died on January 12, 1519, the question of the imperial crovn 
raised Francis also sought it, but, after much expenditure of treasure 
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by him, his rival finally secured the election (June 18). Not bribery alone 
but a sense of German national interests placed the croivn in Charles’ 
hands. 


FIRST TWO WARS BETWEEN CHARLES V 
AND FRANCIS I, 1521-1529 

Francis was alarmed to see one pnnce, and that person none other than 
Charles of Spain and the Low Countncs, ruling over most of the tem- 
tories along the French border. It was a dangerous matter, both sides 
felt that war was inevitable. Charles hurriedly wound up his affairs m 
Spam, and in May, 1520, sailed for the Loiv Countries He interviewed 
Henry VIII (1509-1547) at Sandwich and made sure of the attitude of 
Henry and his minister Wolsey in the event of war with France In 
October he was crowmed in Aix-la-Chapelle, and in January, 1521, met 
the representatives of Germany m the diet at Worms Besides the war 
ivith Francis for which he wanted the support of his German subjects, he 
was called upon to settle certain questions about the government of the 
empire. It was decided that a Council of Regency (7lfichsre0itne»t) 
should direct foreign as well as certain Internal affairs, subject to the royal 
will The Impenal Court of Appeals (Retcbskammer^mcbi) was some- 
what altered, and an army of 20,000 infantry and 4,000 cavalry was 
provided. 

But religion proved a most thorny question. Pope Leo X had favored 
the candidacy of Francis when negotiations for the imperial election were 
in progress. He disliked seeing Spanish Charles rule in Naples and also in 
the empire, for as king of Lombardy Charles would be tempted to inter- 
fere in Italian affairs Papal policy had always been opposed to the con- 
centration in Italy of so much power in the hands of one man, yet it was 
the emperor’s peculiar duty to stand by the vicar of Chnst and stamp out 
heresy. The pope’s political interests and religious functions thus clashed. 
To sen'e both he must needs play politics, and in doing this he descended 
to the tortuous intrigue and diplomatic chicanery practiced by princes of 
the Renaissance. Charles wanted to be sure of Leo’s help, but he thought 
twice about condemning Luther unheard. Since he needed money and 
troops from Germany, he jnelded to the demands of the Germans that 
Luther should be beard at Worms Personally he hated the heretic and 
would gladly have seen him burned. Finally the Edict of Worms was 
issued, and Leo now realized that it was to his interest to join Charles 
against Francis. 

Henry VlIl of England joined Charles and the pope against France 
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But war had hardly begun when Leo died He was succeeded in January, 
1522, by the emperor's former tutor who became Adrian VI (1522- 
1523) The new pope did not relish imperial domination in Italy, prefer- 
ring that the powers of Christendom should unite in a crusade against the 
Turk For a moment it seemed that a quarrel might develop Indeed, the 
supporters of Francis began to collect forces against the imperialists But 
at Bicocca in Apnl, 1522, the emperor's forces defeated the French who 
yielded the Milanese except for the atadel in Milan Soon also they lost 
Genoa Adrian died on September 14, 1523, and was succeeded by 
Clement VII (1523-1534), a typical son of the Medici who wanted to 
balance Charles’ influence against that of Francis and thus save the States 
of the Church TTie French king invaded Italy but was defeated and 
taken prisoner at Pavia m February, 1525 Charles forced his royal 
pnsoner to accept the Treaty of Madnd (January, 1526) which gave to 
the emperor the duchy of Burgundy and sovereignty over Artois and 
Flanders Thus ended the First War (1521-1526) 

Charles was not able to take up the question of heresy and Church 
refonn after the Treaty of Madrid This document had been extorted by 
force, hence Francis repudiated it as soon as he was safely back in France 
Disliking imperial ascendancy m Italy and elsewhere, the pope and other 
powers formed the League of Cognac (May, 1526), Clement absolving 
Francis from his oath to uphold the treaty The dreaded Turk, Suhman 
the Magnificent, appeared in the East His attack on Hungary resulted m 
the Battle of Mohacz m August, 1526, in which King Louis II was slam 
and his monarchy destroyed The French king now opened negotiations 
with the Turk in order to wrest diplomatic advantages from his tradi- 
tional enemy 

The emperor thus was threatened with a Second War (1526-1529) 
IS enemies moved slowly, however Charles’ German and Spanish troops 
marched upon Rome and seized the Eternal City after a bnef siege The 
t^ermans showed their scant respect for the Church by plundering its 
^ssessions but were outdone m cruelty and rapacity by the Spaniards 
th l^ome on May 6 , 1527, was a great shock to the people of 

^ French army arrived m Italy too late to help Clement, and it 
where it might have been successful had not Francis 
forced the Genoese to abandon him and place their fleet at 
The French cause was ruined, and Francis was com- 
3 the Peace of Cambrai which followed on August 

' , c osmg the Second War, Francis retamed Burgundy but yielded 

claims m Italy, Artois, and Handers. 
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FATE OF EDICT OF WORMS 

How did the Lutheran movement fare dunng these years’ The vivid 
nationalist sentiments of the German and French enmity to the emperor 
combined to make the Lutheran movement a success Obviously Charles 
was not able to suppress it so long as he needed troops and money from 
the veo' principalities which had embraced the new doctrines. The 
Council of Regency therefore could not enforce the Edict of Worms 
(1511). So compromised was Charles by these factors that he could not 
ally himself with the zealous German princes who had become more 
prominent during I J24, and who sought to suppress Lutheranism in their 
territories The nuncio Campeggio met them at Ratisbon in June, 1524 At 
this assemblage the Catholic pnnees formed a league on August 7, which 
decided that reform of abuses in the Church was urgently needed 
Lutheran books were to be seized, and students w'ere forbidden to leave 
their states to study in Wittenbei^ This congress of Catholic pnnees was 
significant, for it was the beginning of an AntiLutheran faction Charles 
repeatedly denounced Luther and ordered the Edict of Worms to be 
enforced, and at the same time tried to fnghten the pope into supporting 
him by ui^'ng a national German council Meanwhile the Peasants' 
Revolt occurred in 1525 and 1526, and effectively kept Lutheranism from 
conquenng central and southern Germany 
When news of the Treaty of Madnd arrived in Germany, Lutherans 
feared that Charles’ efforts to put the Edict of Worms into effect might 
prove successful Landgrave Philip of Hesse was able to organize a league 
of Lutheran pnnees which by June, 1526, embraced the elector of 
Saxony, the count of Mansfeld, a number of dukes, and others Lutherans 
were in control at the Diet of Speier m June, 1526, owing to the absence 
of several Catholic pnnees, and they spoke their minds without restraint, 
pointing to the abuses in the hierarchy and demanding reform They 
suggested among other things that the clergy should be allowed to marry, 
that the German tongue should be used in baptism and communion, and 
that pnvate Masses be abolished But Charles felt strong enough to reject 
these propositions. The diet, howes'er, insisted on a national council, and 
that, until it could meet, each state should be free to act as it wished about 
the Edict of Worms 

The net result of the Diet of Speier in 1526 w'as that the pnnees who 
were inclined toivard Lutheranism established it in their lands, while 
zealous Catholics endeavored to suppress it This is an interesting fact 
m the history of political theory. Throughout the Middle Ages every 
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it should continue to be upheld, but no further innovations were to be 
permitted in Lutheran states until a coimcil could meet and settle all 
questions. If such council could not be had, a national German council 
should take its place. It was Reified that Catholics were to have full 
liberty to attend Mass everywhere and under all circumstances. This was 
important because Catholic agitation was to be unchecked in Lutheran 
lands, while Lutheran propaganda m Catholic lands would be sternly 
interdicted. Lutheran princes and fourteen south German toi\’ns presented 
a reply in ^vh^ch they stated that inasmuch as each person must give 
account to God in all matters regarding salvation they were determined to 
folloiv their conscience rather than the dictation of the emperor They 
could not permit Mass to be said in their lands, nor would they acquiesce 
in the enforcement of the Edict of Worms even in lands ruled by Catholic 
princes. 

The Catholic majority in the diet was not moved by this statement The 
reforming pnnees thereupon presented their famous Proleslitiion declar- 
ing that the present diet could not undo any measure of a previous diet 
Without their consent The protesters, or Proiesimi/s as they were hence- 
forth called, included the elector of Saxony, the dukes of Luneburg, the 
margrave of Brandenburg, the landgrave of Hesse, the prince of Anhalt, 
and fourteen cities of southern Germany The Protestant cause was in 
great danger, and a secret agreement was made by Philip of Hesse, the 
elector of Saxony, and the to^^■ns of Ulm, Strasbourg, and Nuremberg to 
defend each other. 

For the moment Charles seemed to triumph, but again the impenal 
wish was to be frustrated. The Turkish menace had become greater than 
ever. After the battle of Mobaez (1536) the Magyars had elevated John 
Zapolya to the Hungarian kingship In earlier treaties it had been stipu- 
lated that Charles’ brother. Archduke Ferdinand, should be king, but 
Magyar nationalist sentiment prevented this from being carried out. 
Ferdinand, however, did secure possession of the eastern parts of 
Hungary, Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia electing him king in 
1526 after the death of Louis 11 of Hungary. Ferdinand coveted the entire 
realm over which his brother-in-law Louis had ruled, and thus was 
extremely hostile to Zapolya, behind whom stood his Turkish overlord 
Suliman, who was eager to settle scores with the Hapsburgs. Both Zapolya 
and Suliman were in close diplomatic relations w’ith Francis who wanted 
to multiply trouble for the Hapsburg house in the East. A Turkish host 
moved on Vienna and besieged it from September 26 to October 15, 
1529. The garrison resisted with determination, and, when his troops 
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began to suffer from the frosts of autumn, Suliman gave the order to 

retreat 

Protestant pnnces patriotically rallied to defend the empire in spite of 
the hostile action threatened by the decrees of the Diet of Speier Luther 
himself had urged full support of miLtary preparations against the Turk 
An impenal army was collected at Lmz, but Suliman withdrew. However, 
Charles and all Germany knew that the Turk would soon return and that 
preparations would have to be made against him, wherefore once more 
the emperor would have to postpone his plans to suppress heretics 

THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION, 1530 
Charles V, having with apparent success concluded the war with 
Francis I, now seemed to be in a position to settle the question of religion 
in Germany and summoned the Lutheran party to a parley at the coming 
diet at Augsbui^ The Elector John of Saxony summoned the theologians 
of the Wittenberg faculty to Torgau in March, 1530 They drew up a 
declaration, the Jordan Articles, which firmly set forth the ne^v doctrines 
In June the sessions of the diet began The party held that Lutheranism 
had long ago been condemned and that it was the emperor's duty to 
proceed with its extermination On the other hand, Protestant pnnces, 
with secularized Church property and Church government in their hands, 
were determined not to yield However, feeling their weakness before 
their ruler who was now the political arbiter of Europe, they sought to 
appear conciliatory One reason for their disunion was their inability to 
tolerate the peculiar conception of the Lord’s Supper held by the Zwmg* 
bans, for Luther had sternly refused to extend a fraternal hand to any 
who denied the Rea! Presence Melanchlhon drew up the Jugsburg 
Coii/ession (1530) which set forth the essentia] doctrines of Lutheranism 
and aimed to refute the assertion of Catholic opponents that they were 
eretical Differences between the two were minimized Dogmatic points 
were presented without rancor, but abuses of the old Church were 
strongly emphasized While thus seeking to court the favor of Catholics, 
t e ocument magnified the pomts on which Lutherans differed from the 
folWers of Zwingh and the Anabaptists 

arles would have accepted the Co«/esiiou in spite of its uncatholic 
c aracter, but the orthodox princes, supported by the papal legate 
G^mpeggio and the theologians Edc and Faber, refused These men 
p epare a refutation of the Coii/ession Of course agreement could not 
Charles announced that he w'as satisfied with the rebuttal 
ec are that he intended to enforce the decision of the diet as he 
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was the divinely instituted custodian of the true f^th. A deadlock ensued, 
and it appeared that nothing could be accomplished. Philip of Hesse 
hastened away. But Charles, fearing the Turks, begged the Lutherans to 
tarry. Even threats did not shake their determination. Charles finally 
issued a statement announcing that the Cotifesswit had been shown to 
be contrary to Catholic faith Six months (until April 15, 1531) were 
given the princes in which to adjust themselves and their affairs. Dunng 
this time there was to be no further propaganda in favor of Lutheranism, 
and the points on which no agreement had been reached were to be 
accepted as true until the meeting of a general council The emperor, 
determined to proceed against the Lutherans, instructed the Imperial 
Court of Appeals to institute suits against all parties who had appro- 
priated ecclesiastical property Lutheranism was to be stamped out by 
force after April 15, 1531 

Lutheran princes and delegates from the towns met in Tliunngian 
Schmalkalden at the close of 1530, and the League of Schmalkalden teas 
the Protestant ansiver to the emperor’s policy They promised to aid one 
another if attacked for religious reasons Ever since the Peasants’ V7ar, 
Luther had taught the sanctity of secular pnnces and the duty of obedi- 
ence. But the princes now ai^ued that the emperor was elected and not 
absolute, and ruled with their cooperation, wherefore he had no right to 
impose his will upon them if they objected. Luther finally allowed him- 
self to be won over by this reasoning and the league was formed (March 
29, 1531) to last 6 years It arranged to hire troops and appointed junsts 
to defend accused members before the Imperial Court of Appeals. Many 
cities of northem Germany joined the league, and by the close of the year 
a constitution uas adopted and an army of about 12,000 was enrolled A 
Protestant league now confronted the Catholic majority. 

THE RELIGIOUS PEACE OF AUGSBURG, 1555 

But, as in former cnses ever since the Diet of Worms in 1521, Charles 
ivas in no position to enforce the Edict of Worms. The continued enmity 
of France alone was almost sufficient to deter him. Against Francis I 
Charles fought his Third War (I536-153S), concluded by the Treaty of 
Nice; and his Fourth War (15*12-1544), dosed by the Treaty of Crespy. 
Meanwhile the Turk was moving up the Danube against Vienna and 
Austria. So confronted by the Schmalkalden League, Charles arranged (he 
Truce of Nuremberg (July, 1532). No hostilities were to be undertaken 
against the Lutheran princes before the meeting of the council for which 
Pope Clement VII svas making plans. Cases in the Imperial Court of 
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Appeals also were to rest until then Once more political circumstances 
forced Charles from the path of duty as he conceived it 

After the Peace of Crespy there was a lull in international stnfe 
Francis died m 1547 Charles now turned his attention to the question of 
Lutheranism He met his subjects in the Diet of Ratisbon and flatly 
refused to renew the Peace of Nuremberg which had suspended the 
impenal decrees made in 1530 He declared the princes of the Schmal- 
kalden League outside the pale of the law and prepared to move against 
them The league was in no condition to resist the emperor Elector John 
Fredenck of Saxony was a mediocrity, and Philip of Hesse revealed little 
leadership 

Meanwhile Charles had found an ally in the fold of Protestantism 
Duke Maurice of Saxony (1541-1553) was eager to snatch the electoral 
crown of Saxony from his distant kinsman Maurice was an ambitious 
and unscrupulous man and, although a determined Protestant, did not 
hesitate to make capital out of the misfortunes of his coreligionists To 
win his support Charles granted him the electoral title as well as the 
administration of the sees of Magdebui^ and Halberstadt which Maurice 
was ambitious to annex When Charles moved with his army against the 
Schmalkalden League, Maunce suddenly invaded electoral fexony while 
John Fredenck was vainly seeking to check the emperor's victonous 
advance But Maunce was defeated by the elector and his army scattered 
Wittenberg fell on May 19 The emperor visited the tomb of Luther who 
had died the year before With him were his councilors Granvelle and 
Alva who later were to win notoriety in the Low Countnes. They be- 
sought him to tear open the tomb and drag forth the bones of the arch- 
heretic, but Charles refused "He has met his Judge," he declared "I 
wage war upon the living, not upon the dead " 

Philip of Hesse also surrendered With the two most prominent leaders 
of the Schmalkalden League in his power, Charles met the Diet at Augs- 
September, 1547 The avowed purpose of this meeting was to 
oitely the matter of religion in the empire A document known 
as the Jugsburg hitenm was drawn up 0«ne, 1548) Many Lutheran 
princes were absent, and those present were so discomfited that they 
r L ^ cunous instrument The fundamental tenets of the 

I 1 fl° but the language employed was vague, calcu 

a e to accommodate opposite views. Justification by faith apparently 

II referred to as chief bishop, but communion 

I clencal mamage were to be settled m a future 

r 'his was no settlement, Lutherans and Catholics 

e 00 3r apart to be brought togedier by so flimsy a formula 
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Calvinist Revolt 


Chapter i 1 


CHURCH AND DISSENT IN FRANCE; 
THE REIGN OF FRANCIS I 


J o uvoERSTAvo the course of reform In France it is necessary to know' 
the social conditions of that country. The cro%s*n played a significant 
role. The king had inherited traditions of the sanaity of royal power 
developed ever since the days of Pippin (d 76S) . In the Middle Ages the 
Church coSperated in raising the prestige of rulers by anointing each 
successor to the kingly dignity. The teachings of Roman law and the 
theory of feudal law which held that in the last analysis the king was head 
of the realm also aided in extending the ruler’s authority os'er all political 
functions of the state. When the Hundred Years' War came to a close 
in 1453, an era of unusual prosperity began which enabled French kings 
to concentrate still more power in their hands. Thus the French cro\s’n 
was becoming absolute at the time of the Reformation Humanists rose 
among the class which had grown wealthy frorn the new economic 
actisity. They enthusiastically fold how the rulers of France were 
descended from Homeric characters, just as Vcrgi! once traced for the 
Romans their descent from Aeneas who had fled burning Troy. 

CONTROL OF THE CLERGY BY THE FRENCH CROWN 
Since 1438 relations between the Chttrch m France and the Holy See 
had been regulated by the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges. This docu- 
ment, which grew out of an attempt to free the French Church from 
581 
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Lutheran princes of Germany Its most significant provisions were in 
substance as follows (1) Lutherans were not to war upon Catholics, or 
vice versa It uas left to each prince to determine the faith of his subjects 
(2) Adherents of doctrines other than Catholic and Lutheran were not 
to be tolerated This applied espeaally to Anabaptists and Calvinists (3) 
Ecclesiastical property secularized before the Peace of Passau (August 2, 
1552) was to remain secularized, but no further secularization was to 
take place If in the future any ecclesiastical prince should become a 
Protestant, he would be required to relinquish his titles, which were to 
remain the property of the Catholic Church In this way new and ortho- 
dox officials could be elected so that the old religious life would continue 
m its wonted course 

This meeting of the Diet in Augsburg was destined to become one of 
the most significant parliamentary assemblages in history, for it wrote 
into the public law of Germany a novel conception of the relationship of 
religion and politics The time-hallowed parallelism of the Middle Ages 
m which the Church of divine foundation taught the true faith for the 
state to establish was abandoned Religion henceforth was held to be the 
peculiar concern of princes, they were divinely ordained powers who 
were to dispose of ecclesiastical as well as secular matters This is the 
famous principle of cwihs regio etus reUgio It was a revolution of the 
first magnitude 

The new settlement was significant also for its beanng on the political 
power of princes Luther’s teaching on the sanctity of the ruler's authonty 
marked the plenitude of princely absolutism and provided the theoretical 
basis for monarchy by divine right In this respect Luther was surely one 

0 t e founders of the modem state, but not of political or religious 

1 erty, or these ideas imply that people should be unmolested m the 
exercise 0 religion This was impossible under the provisions of the Peace 
0 ugs urg Rather It should be said that the peace, in subjecting religion 

0 state control, created the idea of state-established religion which was 
to remain practically unquestioned until the outbreak of the French 
Revolution 
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primogeniture Nshich gave paternal property to elder sons impo%'erished 
the younger ones. These accordingly became a restJess element and were 
prone to disturb the public peace Furthermore, the nobilitj’ still cherished 
memories of their quondam greatness tvbicb they had lost to the crosrn. 
Could they recover their vanished fortunes’ The turmoil occasioned by 
religious differences in the second half of the sixteenth centurj’ would give 
them a chance Many a noble became Protestant, some from con\iction 
and some from policy because of their hostility to the Catholic crown. 

The fourth group was the upper or aristocratic bourgeoisie, composed 
of people who had grown rich from trade or industry and had become 
definitely capitalist. A good example was Jacques Coeur of Bourges who 
at the time of Charles Vll (1422-1461) won fame because of his wealth 
Economically secure and socially stable, this class was satisfied wnth the 
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control by Rome, set forth some of the decrees of the Council of Basel 
The Church uas spared the pressure of papal tax collectors but tended 
to fall under royal control, for more and more the king was able to secure 
the appointment of offtcials who would cooperate with his plans Finally 
the Concordat of Boloena fl^Ib), arranged between Pope Leo X and 
Francis 1 (1515-1547), relinquished control into the hands of the kins 
Popes were to rcceisc annates, hut the crown was to name candidates to 
archiepiscopal, episcopal, and abbatial vacancies, subject to papal con 
himation which, as the future was to show, was granted as a matter of 
course Thus the French hierarchy was composed of royal appointees and 
became a solid support of the crown and its policies The kinc could no's 
control the resnurces of the Church to favor his friends, an arrancement 
which had an important hearing upon the Reformation, it was not neces 
sary for the crown to inaugurate a policy of scculanaation, for it already 
could dispose of Church propertv bv v\ay of patronage In short, political 
and economic interests, aside from purely rclicious reasons, dictated that 
the crown should remain Catholic 

Next to the crown stood the concordatary or upper clergy The kine 
controlled appointments to 10 archbishoprics, 8^ bishopries, 537 abbacies, 
and a large number of prioncs and canonrics Thus the higher clergy of 
France, appointed by the crown from motives of political expediency, 
were certain to carry out the king’s wishes as well as the behests of the 
Church Many of the clergy had been useful to the crown in some politi- 
cal or diplomatic capacity, but all were certain to be loyal servants of state 
as well as Church Many of them were humanists who might believe lo 
reforming the hierarchy and Church life by first renovating the uppef 
clergy, after which the entire lower priesthood was to be improved, but 
they could hardly be induced to toy with heresy 
The lower clergy, on the other hand, were little dominated by con- 
siderations of policy Recruited from the lower classes of the population, 
they took from them their social views Some of this class had studied at 
the universities, and many of them were poor When agitation about 
religion became acute after 1530, members of this group were loud m 
their criticism of corruption and worldimess in the Church and fomented 
discontent 

Next to be considered is the nobility Toward the close of the Middle 
Ages its position in French society declined relatively to that of the 
ourgeoisie, for it w’as steadily being sappctl by the inexorable grov'th of 
commerce and industry Yet it remained most important by reason of 
tradition, landed property, and vested interest Unlike the English custom, 
a children of the French nobility were nobles, but the pnnciple of 
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distinct persons, the theologians of the Sorbonne were tcroth, for they 
thought that this criticism touched the offices of the Church Such free- 
dom they deemed dangerous and they went so far as to declare that any 
such teaching was heretical. 

Nor did they hhe Stapulensis’ translation of the New Testament This 
work at once found its way into the hands of the people who evinced 
interest in its teachings. The theologians thought that as Lutheran in- 
fluences were active it was dangerous to add to the public uneasiness, and 
they ordered that copies of the Bible be scired and burned At the sug- 
gestion of Marguente, Francis I took Stapulensis under his special protec- 
tion. But trouble began after news came that the king had been defeated 
and taken prisoner at the Battle of Pavia in February, 1525 

The example of the wool-carder Jean Leclerc was fresh m the minds 
of officials and theologians. This man, objecting to an indulgence offered 
and to the fasting and prayers which it commanded, had tom down from 
the Church doors in Meaux Clement VII’s bull regarding the coming 
jubilee. In its place he posted a placard which declared the pope to be 
Antichrist. He was caught, branded with the fers’ent iron, and banished 
from the realm But he tarned at Metz, made no secret of his religious 
ideas, and was so rash as to cast down images m a place to which a 
pilgrimage tvas to be made the next day. He was seized and burned at 
Metz in July, iS2S, after submitting to the fnghtful mutilation so com- 
monly practiced upon heretics in that day 

The Parlement of Paris now proceeded against the group at Meaux, 
and Bnconnet was summoned to appear before it. He had issued a 
synodal decree in October, 1523, against the reading and possession of 
Lutheran tracts, and now he yielded to authonty and allowed Parlement 
to proceed in stamping out heresy (1525). Thus ended the activities of 
the group of Meaux Stapulensis (led to Strasbourg, accompanied by 
Roussel. A number of \ ictnrts were executed, chief of these being the 
wool-carder Jacques Pauvin of Meaux who perished at the stake on the 
Place de Qreve in Paris (1526). 

Francis I returned from pnson in Madrid in the middle of March and 
at osvee gave wders to sospeod pwexotioo StapvAeivsis ’i.as letaUed from 
Strasboui^ and became the king’s libranan at Blois The aged Stapulensis 
soon retired to Marguerite's court at Nerac \shere she had lived since 
1 527, when she became the wife of ffic king of Navarre. He soon died in 
1535. In spite of the burning of a few heretics the reformers hoped that 
the king \sould tolerate their activities They were soon disillusioned, 
however, by the unfortunate desecration in 1528 of an image of the 
Virgin ^lary at a street corner in Paris This act of sacril^e caused much 
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lead an exemplary life, this monarch svas nevertheless keenly interested 
in reform His sister Marguerite of Angotilme was still more 2 calous, for 
she had imbibed some of the Neoplatonic mysticism current in Italy and 
t\as inlluenced by the Christian tinge which Stapulensis imparted to it. 
An apt pupil of Briconnet, by uhom she had been much impressed when 
he was abbot, Margiiente was ted to appreciate the supreme importance 
of Scripture in religious life, and she became critical of the many crudities 
of this life Her JlcpIameroH complained that the friars usually were 
Ignorant of the Bible, and she expressed preference for Biblical religion 
m her 7he 2lirror of a Sinful Soul a striking example of the mystical 
yet evangelical faith of contemporary humanists 


THE SUPPRESSION OF RELIGIOUS CRITICISM 
Meanwhile Lutheran teaching began to interest Frenchmen, for the 
great reformer's pamphlets against the papacy poured into France from 
Strasbourg, Switzerland, and the Low Countries Many people read them, 
and bookstores enjoyed a ihnsing business Some of the more violent 
tracts were translated into French Small wonder that the theological 
faculty of the Sorbonne were frightened' In Apnl, 1521, they condemned 
over one hundred propositions drawn from Luther’s books, especially 
from his revolutionary B<ibyIoiiiitit Crtptinty This learned and ancient 
body considered themselves the protectors of Catholicism and resolved 
to resist the spread of heretical doctrines They appealed to the Parlement 
of Pans, the greatest judicial body of the realm, which in August ordered 
that Lutheran books should be surrendered under penalty of heavy fine 
or imprisonment This command proved inetTcctive, and forbidden books 
became more common than ever They were sold in provincial towns and 
by colporteurs who were aaive in Normandy 

The reformers of Meaux could not escape criticism and hostility. Fear- 
ful that the Church would be destroyed, theologians of the Sorbonne, 
headed by Noel Bedier (d 1536), proceeded against them in spite of the 
royal support which Briconnet enjoyed B^dier belonged to the old school, 
cared naught for the free investigation of the classics, and feared the 
harmful consequences which study of Scripture and the Church fathers 
mip t ave He thought that the liberal arts should serve only as prepara- 
lon tor scholastic theology and that textual and historical study was use- 
less He believed that there was ample reason for so thinking When m 
tapuensis published a dissertation showing that Mary the sister 
0 azarus, ary Magdalene, and the woman described in Luke, VII 37- 
, were not, as was currently believed, one and the same, but three 
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distinrt persons, the theologians of the Sorbonne were wroth, for they 
thought that this criticism touched the offices of the Church Such free- 
dom they deemed dangerous and they went so far as to declare that any 
such teaching was heretical. 

Nor did they like Stapulensis’ translation of the New Testament This 
work at once found its way into the hands of the people iv-ho evinced 
Interest in its teachings. The theologians thought that as Lutheran in- 
fluences were active it was dangerous to add to the public uneasiness, and 
they ordered that copies of the Bible be seized and burned At the sug- 
gestion of AlaiTuente, Francis 1 took Stapulensis under hts special protec- 
tion. But trouble began after news came that the king had been defeated 
and taken prisoner at the Battle of Pavia m February, 1525 

The example of the wool-carder Jean Leclerc was fresh in the minds 
of offidals and theologians. Tins man, objecting to an indulgence offered 
and to the fasting and prayers which it commanded, had tom down from 
the Church doors in Meaux Qcment VH’s bull regarding the coming 
jubilee. In its place he posted a placard which declared the pope to be 
Antichnst. He was caught, branded with the ferx-ent iron, and banished 
from the realm But he tarried at Metz, made no secret of his religious 
Ideas, and was so rash as to cast down images in a place to which a 
pilgrimage was to be made the next day He was seized and burned at 
Metz in July, 1525, after submitting to the frightful mutilation so com- 
monly practiced upon heretics in that day. 

The Parlement of Paris now proceeded against the group at Meaux, 
and Briconnet was simimoned to appear before it. He had issued a 
synodal decree in October, 1523, against the reading and possession of 
Lutheran tracts, and now' he yielded to authority and allowed Parlement 
to proceed in stamping out heresy (1525) Thus ended the activities of 
the group of Meaux Stapulensis fled to Strasbourg, accompianied hy 
Roussel. A number of victims were executed, chief of these being the 
wool-carder Jacques Pauvin of Meaux who perished at the stake on the 
Place de Qrh-'e in Paris (1526). 

Francis 1 returned from pnson in Madrid in the middle of March and 
at once gave orders to suspend persecution Stapulensis w'as recalled from 
Strasbourg and became the king's librarian at Blois. The aged Stapulensis 
soon retired to Marguerite’s court at Nerac where she had lived since 
1527, when she became the wife of the king of Navarre. He soon died in 
1535. In spite of the burning of a few heretics the reformers hoped that 
the king would tolerate their activities. They were soon disillusioned, 
however, by the unfortunate desecration in 1528 of an image of the 
Virgin Mary at a street comer in Paris. This act of sacrilege caused much 
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excitement Francis, it is said, was so irate that he N%cpt, and the popula- 
tion of the city burst forth in unwonted energy. Expiatory processions 
were held, all of them to the spot where the desecration had occurred, the 
king himself taking part in them Finally, the mutilated statue began to 
work miracles and was said to ha\c raised two children from the dead. 

Francis now permitted persecution of heretics to proceed without 
restraint Louis dc Berqum was seized because of his heretical record 
which made him an object of suspicion He admired the teachings of 
Luther and Erasmus, hut he negleacd to follow their admonitions to 
act in such a manner that he would not be caught by the executioner 
Francis had twice interfered in his behalf, but he now yielded to the 
importunate prayers of the excited clergy and people not to let this 
heretic escape a third time E\en Marguerite could not prevent his death 
which was inflicted on the Vlace do C$tvve in Pans (Apnl 17, 1529). 

Thus came to an end the efforts of the group at Meaux to lead reform 
in Church and religious life Thus far humanists had also been reformers, 
but the fires of persecution soon caused them to cease these activities 
Reformers interested themselves more ami more in dogma Heresy con- 
tinued to grow among the proletanat and middle classes in the towns, and 
handicraftsmen at Beauvais, Cambrai, Rouen, La Rochelle, Ntmes, and 
numerous other places were infected Many of the heretics appear to have 
belonged to the crafts which manufactured cloths "When religious per- 
secutions threaten, the working classes emigrate Nothing binds them to 
the land A few tools and his two arms constitute all the capital of the 
workman, he carries them into countries where he can worship God in 
his own way and in his own speech The rum of French industries m the 
second half of the century is, for the most part, to be thus explained " 
Heresy did not spread among the wealthier peasantry, for great changes 
m economic life profoundly affected the folk of the countryside Increase 
in the quantity of hard cash w’as steadily sapping manorial institutions 
and the chivalnc life founded upon it Wealthy peasants were able to buy 
land and thus rise in the social scale In this respect the rural situation 
was very different from that of southern and centra! Germany — no 
Peasants’ War was possible m France Nor did the weI!-to do peasantry 
manifest much desire to embrace novel doctrines. This class remained 
tenaciously loyal to the traditional faith, for they were satisfied with the 
ministrations of the priests in their pansh churches. These priests had 
cast their lot with them, knew them well, understood their problems It is 
evi ent that humanism, sacramentananism, and Lutheranism could find 
little support among this group 
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It \vas different \i’ith rural laborers who possessed nothing but their 
hands with which to gain a livelihood Like their unfortunate brethren in 
Gennany, many of them became heretical, for these itinerant workers had 
little to lose. Heresy can be traced among them in most parts of France 
after 1525 In Normandy one community received the name of “little 
Germany.” These humble laborers obstinately clung to the country in 
\vhich they had been bom while their urban brethren emigated to strange 
lands. “If Protestantism did not completely succeed m taking root in 
France, the reason may be that in the sixteenth century, owing to the 
social state of the time, it won more adherents among the workmen, a 
travelling and migratory class, than among the peasantry, which was the 
stable and permanent element of the nation "* 

FRANCIS I, CHARLES V. AND SUPPRESSION 
OF RELIGIOUS DISSENT 

That Francis’ policy toward religion should be influenced by his rela- 
tions with Charles V causes no surprise. Although he was a humanist 
and desired some reform both In church and education, his first war with 
his imperial adversary horn 1521-1525 engaged all his attention and 
finally ended in his captivity. For a while his mother, Louise of Savoy, 
supported the zeal of the Sorbonne and the Parlement of Pans against the 
group at Meaux. She udshed to court the favor of the pope because she 
hoped to enlist his help against the emperor. 

On his return Francis plunged into his second war with Charles which 
lasted from 1526-1529, and political expediwicy now dominated royal 
policy. TTie mutilation of the statue of the Virgin in Paris in 1 528 opened 
a brief penod of penecution and repression But after the Peace of Cam- 
brai (1529) it soon became apparent that war wth Charles ivould begin 
again. Francis turned to the Turkish sultan Suliman, and also opened 
negotiations ivith the Piotestants of Germany who had formed the 
Schmalkalden League after the emperor sought to exterminate Lutheran- 
ism (1531). 

Francis first assured himself of the pope’s support. An agreement was 
formed at Marseilles by the king and Qement VII whereby they would 
support each other in Italy, Franks’ second son Charles W'as to marry 
Catherine de’ Medici, the pope’s niece, and Franos was to crush heresy. 
In spite of this last clause the Idng with characteristic Machiavellian policy 

’ H Hsuser, "The French Reformalton and die French People in the Sileenth Cen- 
tury," in Jbf Jtmerioin Jiislorieal Rmeu*, IV (1899), 223, 237. 
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approached the Schmalkalden League, and in February, 1534, formed a 
treaty with Landgrave Philip of Hesse He furnished a large sum o 
money to help Duke Ulrich of Wurttemberg regain his lands 5\hich 
held by King Ferdinand of Germany, brother of Emperor Charles This 
was successfully accomplished and a severe blow was inflicted upon 
Hapsburg power in Germany For a moment it was thought that a com 
mon agreement about reform could be reached, and Francis sent Bishop 
du Bellay of Pans to discuss the matter with Melanchthon uho as usua 
was pliant and willing to sacrifice several points But the hope of reforma- 
tion by means of a council, as was suggested, was doomed to failure The 
placards of October 1 8, 1 ^34, brusquely put an end to these schemes 
The placards in question were written by some reformers in Pans but 
pnnted in Switzerland, a man named Feret undertaking the dangerous 
task of bringing the placards back They were entitled 7rue Jrhcles about 
the IHorrihl? jfbuse of the Papal CMass and were found early one morning 
posted about Pans upon the walls of buildings A copy was affixed to the 
door of the royal bedchamber in Amboise couched in the most violent 
imaginable There was much confusion among the people, and the king 
was incensed What was to be done’ Clement VII, who had just died, 
was succeeded by Paul 111 (1534-1549), and it was necessary to win the 
new pope's favor Again there were expiatory processions Arrests were 
made, and victims were soon led to the stake Gibbets testified to the 
zeal of the king's officials Large numbers of "Lutherans" now hurried 
out of the realm, Clement Marot, poet and humanist, found refuge at the 
court of Duchess Renata m Ferrara 

But the royal decree of January 29, 1535, ordering complete extirpa- 
tion of heretics could not be earned out, for Francis found that it 
alienated the Germans whose sympathy he would surely need in his 
struggles with Charles Accordingly on July 16 was issued the Edict o 
Coucy which freed pnsoners held for heresy and permitted fugitives to 
return provided they would forswear their heretical ideas within 6 
months Only relapsed heretics and sacramentarians were excluded from 
Its provisions In the future no one might publish or teach any doctnne 
contrary to the traditional cult 

Finally on May 31, 1536, the Edict of Lyons extended amnesty even 
to sacramentanans, but this policy could not last From 1536-1538 
Francis was engaged m his third war with Charles When the Truce o 
Nice left him isolated, with only the Turkish sultan as ally, he resolved 
to take up once more the task of upholding the old cult. His meetings 
with the pope at Aigues-Mortes and Nice changed the character of hi? 
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the remarkable mailer of humanist methods of instniction, Mathunn 
Cordier, from whom he received the best ideals of the new leamin? 
Humanism, tinged with Lrasmian conceptions, became a most important 
formative influence m his life Soon, however, he was transferred to the 
College dc Montagu Here Noel B^dicr w’as the chief influence, and m 
struction was of the narrow’ scholastic type, hoar>' with ace, inferior to 
that of the humanists, which the choicer spirits of the new asc were 
assaulting vsith relentless sarcasm 

Nevertheless, the youth made much progress He gained facility in 
Latin and soon passed on to more advanced subjects such as philosophy 
which really marked his entrance into university studies He formed the 
acquaintance of the humanist Guillaume Cop vs ho boasted of a friendship 
with Reuchhn and Erasmus Whem his study of the liberal arts was nearly 
finished, Calvin s father insisted that he should study law as a preparation 
for a practical career Like Luther, he was to travel along the road by 
which many a youth in the Middle Ages arrived at important posts m 
secular and ecclesiastical life 

Accordingly, Calvin went lo Orleans, for law was not studied in the 
Parisian schools He began his lessons under Pierre dc I'Estoile, an old 
fashioned pedagogue thoroughly wevtdcd to the time-honored methods of 
instruction in law Calvin also continued hiv humanist interests at Orleans 
He formed the acquaintance of Melchior Wolmar, a great master of Creek 
from Germany, from whom he acquired some knovviedge of Greek letters 
Thus he vvas enabled to carry to completion his studies, the foundations 
of which he had laid when under Cordier 

In 1520 Calvin went to the University of Bourges in onler to profit 
from the novel humanist methods of instcviction m law introduced by 
Alciato of Milan This master was wont to inquire into the historical 
setting of law and to employ his knowledge of literature in elucidating it 
Wolmar also moved to Boui^es and Calvin resumed his connection with 
him Meanwhile his father died while m difficulties w ith the Church m 
Noyon He had been cxcommimicated, probably because of his heretical 
tendencies, and he had also fallen into financial difficulties with the 
cathedral chapter It is thought that this episode influenced Calvins 
attitude toward the Church At about this lime he returned to Orians 
and received a degree m law 

In 1 532 Calvin was back in Pans, free to do as he wished He listened 
to lectures by the royal lecturers appointed by Francis I, humanists who 
were hated by tbe doctors of th-^orbonne.a-'A opposed by them Calvm 
profited much from the reir:^ Vataj-^ ’'mous Hebrew scholar, 

Bud6, the great light in ) Danes, a remarkable 
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master of Greek. He now finished his commentary on Seneca's De 
Cfemejitm, in which the youthful audior sought to find basic connections 
between the philosophy of stoicinn as set forth by Seneca and the teach- 
ings of Christ in the Gospel. This work, which was published in April, 
1532, reveals Calvin as a humanist, the influence of Erasmus being evident 
throughout. It is not surprising that this great humanist’s ethical concep- 
tions should be adopted by Calvin. 

CALVIN'S CONVERSION AND THEOLOGICAL 
THOUGHT 

The conversion of Calvin is a difficult theme It occurred apparently 
between the publication of the commentary and the close of 1533 He 
had begun with a humanist’s interest in a simple moral religion. Perhaps 
his father’s death shocked him Perhaps he was influenced by his fnend 
and relation, Pierre Olivetan, who already was tainted by heresy when 
Calvin was with him in Orleans Many people were questioning the 
validity of practices in the Church and some of the teachings of the old 
faith, and an inquiring mind such as Calvm’s naturally came in contact 
With them. Indeed, these questions could hardly escape him, for the 
doctors of the Sorbonne were waging bitter war on the new humanist 
methods which, they thought, led to heresy They even went so far as to 
seek to suppress Queen Marguerite’s SIfirror of a Sinful Soul These in- 
fluences may well have impressed Calvin, although his conversion is 
described as having come suddenly 

These were important years for Calvin A mind as sensitive and intel- 
ligent as his would inevitably be moved by the pressing problems of 
religion. His first overtly heretical tendency is revealed when he col- 
laborated with Nicholas Cop, rector of the university, m the preparation 
of the latter’s address which was given on November 1, 1533. Much of it 
clearly was borrowed from Erasmus, and it opened with a discussion of 
that humanist’s philosophy of Chnst. But it also seems to have drawn 
something from Luther Thus the speaker divelt upon the Gospel as 
opposed to the law and in consequence declared in favor of salvation 
through faith in the grace of God and not through the performance of 
good deeds. It is evident that Calvin at this moment was essentially an 
Erasmian tinged with Luther's ideas. He stiH had a long way to go before 
arriving at the doctrines which he was to express in 1536 
The effect of this discourse iqion the conservative professors can well 
be imagined The Parlement of Paris, with Francis I on its side, proceeded 
against Cop, who fled A number of arrests were made Calvin went into 
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hiding at Chaillot near Pans, and later m Saintonge, a little town not far 
from Angouleme Next he went to N^rac to see the aging Stapulensis 
whose advice to pursue a moderate course did not impress him as being 
feasible He now broke definitely with the humanists and adopted a 
purely evangelical conception of religion Swiss and other sacramentanan 
influences were operating in France, the ideas of Oecolampadius t'crt 
known, and Butzer of Strasbourg also was exerting considerable influence 
Calvin, meditating whether he should break with the traditional faith, 
decided to do so and surrendered his Church income at Noyon in May, 
1534 During a visit to his native city he was imprisoned, probably 
because of some manifestation against the old faith When released, he 
returned to Orleans where he wrote a polemic against Anabaptists On 
October 18 were discovered the placards on the w’alls of buildings of 
Pans, violently denouncing the Mass, and, as we have seen, the king 
determined to destroy the heretics It was a dangerous moment, and 
Calvin fled to Basel where he arrived about the opening of 1535. 

Calvin found Basel, where the Reformation had tnumphed in 1529, s 
congenial environment He had been meditating on a systematic treatise 
on the Christian faith and was now in a position to finish it This was the 
Justifutes o/ the Cbrisinin Rdii^ioii. published at Basel in March, 1536 
Although the author’s theological ideas had not yet arrived at their full 
development, his system was essentially complete It is perhaps the 
greatest work on systematic theology produced by the Protestants of the 
Reformation, and its immediate service was to provide French Protestants 
With a theological guide which their early leaders had not been able to 
produce The edition of 1541 was a masterpiece of prose and exerted 
much influence m the development of an artistic and brilliant prose style 
in French letters The definitive edition of 1559 contained his mature 
Views 

That the author aimed to help the persecuted of France he himself 
states m his famous preface to the institutes addressed to Francis I • 

When I first engaged m this work, nothing was farther from my thoughts 
an to write what should afterwards be presented to your majesty My m 
tion was only to furnish a kind of rudiments, by which those who fed 
some interest in religion might be trained to true godliness And I toiled at 
tas chiefly for the sake of my countrymen the French, multitudes of 
w om perceived to be hungering and thusting after Oinst, while very few 
e to have been duly imbued with even a slender knowledge of Him 

Calvin urged Francis to accept the new doctnnes and abandon Cathol- 
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GUILLAUMh FAREL AND THE CONVERSION OF 
THE FRENCH CANTONS 

It IS row necessary to relate in what way the ground had been pre- 
pared for Calvin m the French-speaking cantons of Switzerland. Z^^ing- 
lianism had been accepted by most German cantons, only the five cantons 
of Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, Zug, and Lucerne adhered to the old 
worship Berne was the western outpost of Protestantism, and from it the 
conquenng impulse, which had seemed to cease upon the death of 
Zwmgli in 1531, proceeded to vsin to the Protestant fold the cantons of 
Valais, Geneva, Vaud, and Ncuchatc! Of the French cantons, only 
Fribourg remained staunchly loyal to Catholicism 

Guillaume Farel, the hrst reformer to labor in the French cantons, was 
born near Gap in Dauphin6 m 1489 llis family, like Calvin's, belonged 
to the bourgeoisie and had intimate connections with the Church Farel 
went to Pans to study, soon fell under the influence of Stapulensis, and 
was thus led to study the Senptures in the manner of humanists He sa"' 
that there v.as a glanng contrast between religious practices of his day 
and the statements of Christ and the apostles He followed Brifonnet to 
Meaux in 1521, and soon accepted Luther’s idea that salvation came only 
through faith He was a most energetic man who moved directly toward 
his ob]ective without considering the obstacles which stood m the way 
Apparently he failed to work m harmony with Bnfonnet and in 1523, 
when the group at Meaux was being attacked by conservatives who 
wished to suppress them, he fled to Basel 
NovJ began Farel's tumultuous apostolate He at once attacked Catho 
lies and extended his hostility to Erasmus because of the latter's Laodi- 
cean sentiments as he called them Expelled from Basel, Farel went to 
Montbdliard, to Metz, and finally to Strasbourg He spent several months 
preaching in Alsace and appeared in Berne m the fall of 1526 He settled 
m Aigle, a town on the Rhone above Lake Geneva He began charac 
teristically as a schoolmaster, and this gave him a chance to insinuate his 
vvay into the confidence of his hearers and thus spread his ideas about 
t e Gospel At all times he could rely upon the protection of Berne In 
1529 he was sent by Berne into those parts of the Vaud which were under 
t e joint government of Berne and Fnboui^ Wherever Berne’s authority 
vvas uppermost, Farel denounced the traditional cult with the greatest 
w ence and audacity Pierre Virct and Antoine Froment assisted him m 
r e. Grandson, and Moral which became centers of propaganda 
n 1529 Farel appeared m Neuchatel which had abandoned Cathol 
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was held before the counal in which the fiery Farel won an easy 
victory Still the council refused to act, and on August 8 the reforming 
party began to destroy images, pictures, and other objects in the cathedral 
church of St Peter Two days later Farel appeared before the council 
insisting on the immediate destruction of the old cult. The bishop had 
forbidden the secular priests to enter into any discussion about religion, 
and consequently there was no one to defend the Catholic faith by argu- 
ment Thus Farel won the battle The populace rejected Catholicism, the 
clergy fled, and the bishop, aided by Savoy, besieged the city. 

Communal independence, opposition to Savoy, and Protestantism now 
dictated the policy of Geneva The situation was especially dangerous, for 
at this moment Charles V and Francis I were about to begin the third of 
their wars (1536-1538) The city's independence was placed in great 
jeopardy. Berne feared that the bishop of Geneva and his party of Savoy- 
ards might secure the support of the emperor, thus bringing the war into 
Switzerland, which she wanted to avoid if possible This indeed was 
precisely what Charles proposed to do Neither did Berne overlook the 
fact that the five Catholic cantons might join Charles, the bishop, 
Savoy in order to call a halt to the tnumphant advance of Protestantism 
Berne finally decided to act when news came that Francis had definitely 
proposed to support Geneva if she would accept his sovereignty, and on 
January 16, 1536, Berne declared war on Savoy 
Berne’s army advanced toward Geneva On the way it had to pass 
through the Vaud, the region between Berne and Fnbourg on the east, 
Lake Neuchitel on the west, and Lake Geneva on the south The 
energetic action of the troops, supported by levies from NeuchStel and 
other places sympathetic to the cause, induced the towns of the Vaud to 
surrender The troops of the duke of Savoy were surpnsed and out- 
maneuvered, and early m February the Bernese entered Geneva to be 
hailed as liberators 

Now also came the settlement of accounts with the bishop of Lausanne 
" 0 , like his colleague in Geneva, had favored and even abetted the 
Savoyards Accordingly on Apnl 1 the troops of Berne seized all the 
episcopal property m the diocese Thus did Swiss national sentiment 
^umph over French, Savoyard, and imperial ambitions. And incidentally 
^rotestantism was established as the legal faith every\vhere m western 
witzer and save in Fribourg which has adhered most tenaciously to the 
r^ itional Catholic faith down to our own day 

t rmamed to establish the refonned cult m Geneva and Lausanne On 
1, 1536, the people of Geneva, assembled by sound of bell and 
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trumpet, swore to live according to the Gospel, which meant that all 
traditional Catholic practices were to be abandoned They also approved 
a measure which provided for the establishment of a school, the hiring 
of a master and teachers, and the offer of free education for the poor All 
citirens were required to send their children to this school The Reforma- 
tion in Lausanne was accomplished in the following October A great 
disputation had been arranged in which Fare) and Viret assumed the 
leading roles The emperor had forbidden the debate m a letter to Berne 
early in July, but it was not ob^ed The cleigy were not in a position to 
resist the arguments of their opponents, for they had been bidden to keep 
silence; and the bishop^s vicar, as might be expected, was so poorly versed 
in Scripture that he could not defend the Catholic position It is mstruc- 
tive to note that the defense was left to a man named Blancherose, a 
layman who was eager to uphold the old faith The edict of December 24 
established the reformed faith everywhere m Vaud Ecclesiastical property 
tvas appropriated for schools, hospitals, and similar uses Viret was 
established as minister, and out of his kctureship grew the University of 
Lausanne. 

CALVIN BEGINS HIS APOSTOLATE IN GENEVA 

Meanwhile Calvin had returned to Switzerland After publishing his 
Onsiitutes in 1536, he left Basel apparently to escape attention, directing 
his steps to Ferrara where Duchess Renata, a daughter of Louis XII of 
France, was known to be sympathetic to reformers At her court had 
gathered a number of them, including the poet Clement A-larot It is not 
knowTi why Calvin went to Ferrara Probably it was to propagate his 
ideas, perhaps to gratify desires natural in the breast of one who had 
been brought up as a humanist, or to see Italy. His sojourn was bnef 
evidently because it was too dangerous to stay in this place upon which 
persecution descended e^en while he was staying there Accordingly he 
recrossed the Alps and, passing through Basel, proceeded to Paris. He left 
soon after, bnnging w'ith him a brother and sister. But his design of going 
to Strasbourg was interrupted by the hostilities between Charles V and 
Francis 1, for he was forced to make a detour by way of Geneva where 
hew'as destined to spend the rest of Wslife: 

Calvin had intended to spend but one night In Geneva He w'as loath 
to engage upon active w’ork, preferring the quiet of his study in order to 
write theological treatises for the guidance of Protestants. Farel addressed 
him with charactenstic impetuosity, declaring that God would never 
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give him His blessing if he should refuse to enter upon the path of 
manifest duty Calvin, fnghtened, capitulated and agreed to stay He 
made a burned visit to Basel for business reasons, returned in August, 
1536, and took up his work m the city which during the next 28 years 
he was to organize into a theocratic commonwealth framed according to 
Scripture as he interpreted it 



Chapter 13 


CALVINISM IN GENEVA 


C ALvis’s THEOLOGICAL SYSTEM was the most elaborate and scientific 
body of dogma produced m the PfOt«tant camp Luther was a 
powerful revolutionary with deep intuitive religious feeling which, how- 
ever, never could be reduced to system. Mclanchthon was a follower and 
never blazed new theological trails. Zvsnnsli was the product of diverse 
Influences and acted under the impulse of specific events only, he was not 
a systematic theologian. The Anabaptists wrote much edifying literature 
and some acutely reasoned works, but they also failed to create a master- 
piece of theological thought which could assume basic importance in the 
religious life of the Protestant world Since this task ivas peculiarly the 
achievement of Calvin, it is advisable at this time to outline the mam 
points of his theological system 

It must not be forgotten that the reformer was deeply indebted to his 
early teachers and fnends. He had learned much from Erasmus and other 
hmnanists who ss'ere interested in the Bible Like Zwingll, he had received 
from Luther a deeper conception of grace from \vhich he denved his 
doctrine of justification by faith alone. From Zwingli and the sacra- 
mentanans of Strasboui? and elsewhere he had drawn his ideas about an 
incorporeal presence in the Eucharist which, however, he modified by 
teaching that Christ w'as spiritually present. From his early humanist 
training he acquired a lucid Latinity and a thorough knowledge of the 
classics and the Church fathers, both Latm and Greek. The study of law 
without doubt added logical precision to a mind natively endowed with 
danty. These forces were all combined in this master ivhose s)'stematic 
eicposition of Protestant theology was destined to exert great influence. 

Calvin’s logical reasoning began with a well-conceived doctrine about 
God, the sovereignty of God bdng the comer stone of Calvin’s great 
system. God was a being without limitation of time or place. He was 
omnipotent and omnipresent Out die depths of His wisdom and for 
reasons sufficient to Him, which were b^ond human ability to under- 
603 
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stand, He had fashioned the worW and all things in it. Man was created 
in His image, sinless and immortal The first parents, Adam and E\e, 
lived in the Garden of Eden in close fellowship with God, utterly un- 
conscious of the effects of sin The mjection of sin into this fair creation, 
due to the rebellion of Satan, changed this blissful state. Man fell through 
disobedience to God’s command, and his progeny fell with him His total 
depravity resulted, for so spotless was God’s purity that any stain of 
sin, no matter how slight, was sufficient to corrupt man's moral nature 
completely Man did indeed possess a knowledge of God drawn from the 
resources of his intellect, but this could not save him, it was insufficient 
because man was smitten with sin A much fuller knowledge of God 
offered in Scripture which contained His unique revelation whereby man 
might disco\er the way of salvation 

Gods sovereign will tn the universe necessitated a doctrine regarding 
man s relations to Him, and Calvin’s logical mind did not hesitate to draw 
the inevitable consequences He taught a ngid foreordmation of some to 
eternal glory and eternal damnation for many more Justification, as with 
Luther, came from faith or trust in God’s promises to save through the 
sacrifice of Christ Predestination was a mystery inscrutable from man's 
point of View, because a comipt nature could not form any but per%erse 
views of Cod’s righteousness This docinne often aroused rebellious 
sentiments among Calvm’s followers, a fact which in numerous instances 


caused later theologians to soften its rigor 
God's plan for salvation was set forth in Scripture This was an in- 
spired book written by certain people who acted as simple secretaries of 
Cod and faithfully and authentically recorded His revelation Calvin held 
that every phrase and sentence was infallible, which led to a remarkable 
bibliolatory among hrs followers The Old Testament w’as as important as 
the New, each of its books being regarded as a part of God's law and 
revelation When Castellio suggested that the Soirg of Solomon was 
merely love poetry, Calvin was horrified, for such tinkering with Cods 
inspired word was impious and presumptuous 
There were but two sacraments baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The 
former was a rite whereby a person was made a member of the com 
mumty of the Christian Church, and it possessed none of the far-reaching 
povver which the C^ohe C lurch ascribed to it-that of removing «he 

rece vlrZ""* -*'" '^hich the believer 

by Cod ®^yo'Chnst These sacraments w’ere established 

authentic docnJln^ ' o <temal symbols, like seals attached to an 
them the validity of the V”'* »“«ted to its authenticity, but without 
y Ot the docijment was not impaired Therefore without 
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the sacraments a believer’s faith \vas truly able to save, the sacraments 
being merely external confirmatory signs of such saving faith 

The Church was a visible and an invisible company composed of the 
elect, living and departed. Its visible section comprised all \s’ho partici- 
pated in the Lord’s Supper, listened to the preaching of the Gospel, and 
related their acts according to its precepts It was to be organized 
according to the model given by God to man m the Mew Testament 
Ministers ts’ere appointed by the congregation to interpret the Word of 
God as contained in Scripture. They were God’s agents and were en- 
trusted with the keys of salvation Yet it must not be thought that they 
possessed sole nght of interpreting dogma or Scnpture, for such final 
authority reposed in the whole body of the faithful guided by the Holy 
Spirit. The Bible, "the Word of Cod,” was the supreme source of trust, 
and all were required to submit to its teaching. Teachers were appointed 
to aid in instructing the people in religion, and ciders and deacons were 
chosen from among the members ivho possessed genuine inclination 
toward religion and who had received the approval of the congregation 
A community thus established possessed the right to discipline or to ex- 
communicate any person for heresy or improper conduct 

Calvin and his followers held that the Church could inflict no punish- 
ment beyond driving offenders out of its fold, it being the duty of the 
officials of a secular state to proceed against them at the bar of justice 
This relationship was very like that of the Church and the state in the 
Middle Ages. In general the Calvinist clergy claimed authority to instruct 
the state as to its moral and religious duty It was the duty of the state to 
purge its citizenry of erroneous dogmas. Heresy was treason agamst God, 
and in the case of the most obstinate assertion of heresy the death penalty 
was justified, as in the case of Senetus. Denial of the dogma of the 
Trinity was a grave affront to the Christian community, and the death 
penalty v.’as not too severe for any person holding such radical concep- 
tions 

This nght of the clergy to instruct in faith and morals laid the basis 
for a rigid regvhtion of private ronduct, dress, arrangement of the hair, 
3es%elry, sports, and diversions. The rigidi^ of Calvinist dogma and the 
lynx-eyed moral supervision of ministei^ made the laws of Geneva 
particularly efficacious in all these private concerns. Calvin was deter- 
mined to put an end to all violations of morality, especially adultery, an 
offense which merited the death penalty according to the tw’enty-second 
chapter of Deuteronomy. Observance of the Sabbath was compulsory. 
CaUnn also believed that card playmg should be shunned because it 
consumed precious time which might be better employed in serving God 
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Dancing was regarded as bad because it invited immorality. A similar 
objection was raised against the theater, but, though the drama was not 
entirely forbidden, it was to be censored by the clergy. Many of the laws 
of Geneva which regulated moral, soaal, and religious conduct in accord- 
ance with these concepts may be traced back to the medieval communal 
acts of the city Much of the seventy with which they were enforced was 
due, however, to the zeal of a clergy schooled in a theology which 
interdicted many of life s simple pleasures and charms 

Blasphemy, regarded as a hornble sin, was given a wide meaning Go s 
name was so holy that it should not be used irreverently or contemptu- 
ously, and no slighting remark was to be made about Him It was the 
attitude of mind which determined whether an utterance was blasphe- 
mous 

The name of Cod is vulganaed and vilified when used in oaths, which, 
though true, are superfluous This too, is to take His name in vam Where 
fore, tt IS not sufficient to abstain from perjury, unless we, at the same timer 
remember that an oath is noc appointed or allowed for passion or pleasure, 
but for necessity, and that therefore, a bcentious use is made of it by him 
who uses It on any other than necessary occasions Moreover, no case of 
necessity can be pretended, unless where some purpose of religion or chanty 
IS to be served In this matter, great sin is committed in the present day— 
sm tlie more intolerable in this, that its frequency has made it cease to be 
regarded as a fault, though it certainly is not accounted trivial before the 
judgment sea: of Cod The name of Cod is everywhere profaned by intro 
ducing It indiscriminately in frivolous discourse, and llie evil is disregarded, 
because it has been long and audaciously persisted in with impunity 
Another form of violation is exhibited, when, wirti manifest impiety, we, m 
our oaths, substitute (he holy servants of Cod for God Himself, thus con- 
femng upon chem the glory of His Godhead It is not without cause that 
the Lord has by a special commandment, required us to swear by His name, 
and, by a special proliibition, forbidden us to swear by other gods ’ 

Idolatry also was a grave offense and was likewise given wide interpre 
tation Not only did it refer to worship of idols, but also included the 
reterence shown by Catholics toward images of Christ, Mary, and the 
saints, and to the sacrament, the Mass being regarded as the extreme of 
idolatry Calvin and his followers never scrupled to denounce these 
traditional Catholic practices This temper of mind made Calvinists 
especially bitter toward relics, and Calvin wrote a remarkable treatise 
against them in which he satirized their use It was not difficult to do this, 
’ Inmtiilrs d the ChfiMwn Rfliflion Ir by H Btvendge, Edinburgh, 1845, PP 
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for a credulous age had rarely questioned the authenticity of the remains 
of saints. The following is a fair sample- 

The inquisiine genius of the mQnl.s has set them to rummaging in the 
Virgin’s drawers and toilet-boxes, the thieves have brought off considerable 
plunder At Charroi they have one of her chemises, another is at Aix la 
Qiapelle The apostles and other pious men of old were not suffiaently sen 
sible of their blessings to care ac^ht for Mary’s wardrobe Out of cunosity, 
however, let us examine the cut of this chemise That at Aix is frequently 
earned about in pomp, stuck, upon the end of a long pole, and it resembles 
what is called the sacerdotal alb Now if Mary had sprung from the loms of 
an antediluvian giant, she could not have worn a chemise of such dimension 
as that of Aix-la-Chapelle * 

Calvin soon began to revtse the religious life of the city Farel had 
started this work before him, but now the task was continued in earnest. 
The tw’o men presented propositions to the council w'hich were promul 
gated in the Orrfomiaiice of January 16, 1537 The Lord’s Supper should 
be celebrated four times a year, discipline was to be maintained through 
excommunication, a catechism w'as to be prepared for children, congrega- 
tional singing should be inaugurated, and regulations were to be made for 
the observance of Sunday The catechism was introduced soon after The 
council commanded the officials of each of the twenty-six districts of 
Geneva to order the inhabitants to appear at a specified time at the 
cathedral church of St. Peter to listen to the reading of the catechism and 
give their promise to receive it as the sole and true doctrine There was 
much opposition to this procedure, but the government threatened to 
banish those who failed to comply. 

Cabin and Farel soon learned that they had enemies Citizens whose 
families had long been established in Geneva w’ere loath to suffer the 
domination of the ministws. They had shaken off the bishop and the 
house of Savoy, and they did not rcfish another and more annoying 
tyranny. The elections to the town couneds in February, 1537, had 
proved favorable to the ministers, but in the following year a hostile group 
was chosen, and Calvin and Fare! ivem powerless to oppose them XC'hen 
it was voted to accept the method of serving the Lord's Supper followed 
in Berne, trouble ensued, Calvin strenuously refusing to admit that the 
state had any authority in dictating religious policy. On Easter Sunday, 
1538, he and Farel refused to administer the Lord’s Supper with un- 
leavened bread. Calvin’s enemies, eager to put a limit to his influence, 
tried to assert the nght of the secidar community in purely Church ques- 
* On Roitiisb Relics, Bein^ an Iwentery of Smnu’ Keiics, New York, 1844, p 29 
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tions The government thereupon exiled Calvin and Farcl on Apnl 23, 
ordering them to depart wnthin 3 days Farcl went to Neiichatel, an 
Calvin proceeded to Strasbourg at the invitation of Butzer. 

Calvin lectured on theology for which he received a small honoranum 
from the city, and he ako became a pastor of the French refugees Hev\as 
free to develop an order of worship, subject to the general policy of the 
authorities of Strasbourg Thus was created the liturgy adopted wherever 
Calvinist influences were able to establish churches The order of wor- 
ship was as follows invocation, prayer, confession, absolution to all who 
were truly repentant, singing of the Table of the Law, reading from t e 
Bible, sermon, psalm or hymn, and benediction Psalms were drawn from 
the Book of Psalms Clement Marot translated some of them, and Calvin 
set others to rhyme To this day in Reformed and Presbyterian churches 
psalms are preferred to hymns 

Meanwhile the internal affairs of Geneva were much troubled One 
group still hoped that the Catholic worship might be brought back 
Another, called 0iiil/eimiiif from Guillaume Farel, supported the rc 
formers, and a third wanted to accept the leadership of Bcme with which 
Geneva had made an accord Because of this action they were nicknamed 
.4rticl3(iH(fs (from the word driic/es) The strife caused by these factions 
gave Catholics hope that Genevans might be induced to return to 
Church, and m 1539 Bishop Jacopo Sadolcto of Carpentras penned an 
appeal to the officials of the city The town of Berne, preferring to keep 
Geneva Protestant, invited Calvin to answer it The reply w-as printed and 
put on sale In it Calvin reiterated his position regarding the true nature o 
the Church and his opposition to Catholicism. This response had an iw 
portant effect The magistrates and council of Geneva were weary o 
contentions and desired above all things some person who could esta 
lish peace Only Calvin, it was thought, could quiet the turmoil, and they 
invited him to return 

At once, upon his arrival in Geneva in September, 1541, Calvin set 
about to revise the religious organization of the community m suci 
manner as to make the city a model of Christian government The Ordoi' 
iwHces fcclesiniiicjiies were promulgated on November 20 Ongma > 
drawn up by Calvin, they were changed at many points by the counci 
and finally accepted by the townsmen They established- (1) An associa- 
tion of ministers, known m Genevan history as the Teiierable 
des Pasteurs was to have chaise of discipline in a large number of cases 
(2) A second order, that of the teachers, was to teach pure doctnne (3) 
T e third group constitirted the famous consistory, composed of twe 
elders who were to be chosen by the city councils They were charged to 
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look Into the conduct and opinions of the people, each elder to have 
supervision over a district. (4) TTic last group ssere the deacons who 
were appointed to look after the poor, disburse alms, care for the sick, 
and regulate the hospitals These four orders were held to be instituted 
by Christ for the governance of His Church 

It was difficult at first for the pastors to subject ail public and pn\afe 
life to their regime, for there was much opposition and criticism But 
Calvin was not the man to retreat before tt, and he relentlessly crushed 
every sign of insubordination To his imperious nature, conscious of a 
calling from God, it seemed that no mercy should be shown to anyone 
who questioned what was believed to be the teaching of Senpture Sebas- 
tian Castellio (1515-1563), who was bom in a village near Geneva, was 
a thorn in his side. In spite of the poverty of his parents, he managed to 
acquire a humanist education. He became acquainted with Calvin in 
Strasbourg in 1540 and vvas fed to abandon his thoroughgoing humanism 
for the religious views of Calvin But not entirely, for soon after he became 
rector of the academy in Geneva he advanced the startling idea that the 
Son^ of Soit^s was purely amorous poetry which had no place in the 
'‘Word of God " He vvas called before the council and, when he persisted 
in his views, vs’as constrained to leave Geneva (1 543) He settled in Basel 
where he led a life of great poverty 

Calvin’s rigid doctrine of predestination to erema) damnation as well 
as to eternal glory provoked enticism most sharply uttered by an ex- 
Carmelite named Jerome Bolsec Bofsec became interested in Reformed 
ideas, fled France, found refuge at the court of the Duchess Renata of 
Ferrara, and finally settled near Geneva His eagerness for debate led him 
into difficulties with the ministers. When he attacked predestination, a 
very central proposition of Calvin's system, a disputation was held in 
1551, and Bolsec vs'as cast into prison for opposing a doctrine officially 
established in Geneva His accusation that Calvin did not understand 
the Bible galled the reformer He was tried and banished from the city. He 
settled at TTionon nearby and accused Calvin of teaching that God was 
the author of sin. 

Severe punishment vvas meted out to others, for a section of the popula- 
tion remained indifferent to Calvin’s doctnnes One Jacques Gruet was 
suspected of having posted a placard in the pulpit of St. Peter’s vvhich 
threatened revenge for the tyranny which the people had endured. He 
had vv'ntten some bitter brochures against Calvin’s regime but did not 
publish them, and they were discovered in his house after he was arrested 
He v.'as subjected to dreadful tortures, and the magistrates decreed that, 
as his ideas were a deadly insult against God’s law, he should be executed 
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(1547) This severe policy proved successful in dealing with such people, 
and Calvins authority was undisputed lie ruled as no pope had e\cr 
ruled m Rome Such was the ngor of this regime that it has been com- 
puted that between 1542 and 1546 fifty-eight persons w’cre executed and 
seventy-six sent into exile Among those who lost their lives were thirty- 
four accused of the crime of witchcraft, which the people as well as Cahm 
believed was the cause of the plague of 1 545 
The execution of Servetus in 1553, described in a former chapter, 
greatly aroused Calvin Castcllio produced a pamphlet denying the nght 
of secular governments to punish dissenters in life and limb It was pub- 
lished under the assumed name of Martin Belluis and bore as title, Con 
ceriiiiiij Jleretics <uid H'bether Jbey Should de VumsbeJ Castellio held 
that there were two kinds of heretics Those who acted against the moral 
precepts of Scripture should be punished, but those who misunderstood 
the Bible should not be so treated, for it w-as unjust to prosecute them 
because the teaching of the Bible was not clear. The humanist author 
thought that this earth could be made better only if every person would 
carry out Christ's precepts m his daily life Rigid adherence to official 
dogma was not so important as moral conduct In a bold passage be asked 
the question, “If, O Christ, Thou art the author of these things or if 
Thou hast given order to cause them to be done, what is left for the devil 
to do5 ’ 

Theodore de Beze, Calvin $ staunch follower, undertook to answer this 
audacious book in 1554 with a treatise entitled Jferelics ^re lo Be 
Pmiisbed by the Civil CMagislmtc. which undoubtedly voiced the senti- 
ments of Calvin Human society had as its chief object the establishment 
0 Cod s glory Civil magisifates, who were required to promote it as 
much as possible, had the nght to restrain rebels against Cod’s authority 
apital punishment was legitimate because heretics impugned God’s 
majesty, a more serious offense than opposing secular authority which 
emanded a rebel s life Why should obstinate heretics therefore not be 
depnved of life’" The Protestant wrorld very generally approved the 
punishment meted out to so manifest a heretic as Servetus, even Melanch- 
thon believing that he deserved his punishment 
A government organized and managed by such ideas could not appeal 
0 t e easygoing citizenry of Geneva Many of them opposed excoffl- 
mun.catron and were prone to niaWe caustic statements about the pastors 
w om t ey^ elighted to annoy m many vrays But the frightful example 
ervetus death silenced all opponents, and the elections of 1555 were 

CounseVor of Ihe yrtnch Xeformahon Ntw York, 
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Leadership of Calvinist Thought 
in Proleslanlism 


Chapter 14 


SPREAD OF CALVINISM- LOW 
COUNTRIES AND CENTRAL 
EUROPE 


rp HE pAjisi*JG 0 / Marlin Luther In 1546 and of Ulnch Zwingli in 1531, 
as we have noted, marked the apogee of their reforming ideas. 
Henceforth Calvin's thought and doctrine were m the ascendancy. Begin- 
ning in 1536-~the year in which the Jiistitules 0 / the Christimi Religion 
were fjrst published — Calrmism was a force to be reckoned with, espe- 
cially in the Low Countries, in the Palatinate, m the states along the 
periphery of the Empire, and in Switzerland. 

the emperor CHARLES* RESOURCES IN 
THE LOW COUNTRIES 

The establishment of a Protestant state in the Low Countries was an 
event of capital importance, for when the seven northern provinces 
embraced the teaching of Calvin they became a center of vigorous Protes- 
tant influence which was felt m all neighbonng lands. This revolt against 
Catholicism should not be separated from the revolt against the political 
domination of Europe by Spain The success of the United Provinces 
ruined Spanish hopes of employing the commercial and industrial re- 
sources and the geographically strategic position of the Low Countries to 
et3 
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perpetuate and extend Spanish international power. The failure of this 
ambitious policy also made impossible King Philip Il's scheme of reestab- 
lishing Catholicism in northern Europe. The views of Calvin's followers 
about the right to rebel against princes played a peculiar part m this 
struggle. 

Charles of Spain, grandson of Ferdinand and Isabella, succeeded to the 
governance of the Low Countries in 1515 and was crowned emperor in 
1520. It soon ts’as apparent that he held the political ideas charactenstic 
of the day. He wished to consolidate political authority in the states over 
which he ruled, and he was detennined to conquer certain lands whose 
possession was necessary to complete his control of the Low Countries 
Thus he annexed Toumai and its subject terntones in 1522, the princi- 
pality of Friesland in 1524, the secularized properties of the bishop of 
Utrecht with the subject land of Ovetyssel m 1528, the temtorics of 
Groningen and Drenthe in 1536, and, finally, the Urge duchy of Cuelders 
in 1543. When Charles abdicated in October, 1555, he gave to his son 
Philip seventeen provinces which constituted the Low Countries save the 
lands dependent upon the bishop of Li4ge. 

Rulers of the Burgundian house, which came to an end with the death 
of Charles the Bold in 1 477, had found it difficult to manage the common 
affairs of these lands Each state cherished a strong spint of independence 
and preferred to manage its own affairs, since everywhere there was 
suspicion of the Estates General. Emperor Charles sought to break down 
this provincialism. In 153! he established three centra! councils, the 
Council of State, the Pnvy Counal, and the Council of Flanders, which 
gave him more effective control of the problems common to all the 
provinces. Councils of Justice had been appointed in several provinces by 
Charles’ predecessors, and their number was extended and their functions 
perfected. Chambers of Accounts to take care of financial matters were 
created at Brussels, The Hague, and Lille Lieutenants, or stadholders, 
were appointed in the various provinces to represent the prince in the 
management of public affairs. 

Charles also developed his military resources. Princes of the Renais- 
sance were confronted \sith serious problems. Abroad they were con- 
stantly called upon to resist other rulers who like themselves were 
consolidating all political and financial power and making it subservient 
to a new state policy. At home noHes and towns which boasted rights 
and privileges usually dating far back into the Middle Ages were likely to 
resist. It was therefore important to develop an army. Charles inherited 
the military organization developed by Ws Burgundian forbears, and 
toward the end of ' he had fifteen companies of 3000 horses each. 
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Drawn from the lesser nobility, commanded by the more important 
seigniors of the land, and placed under the control of the pnnee who 
could dispose of them freely without dictation by the Estates General, 
they became an effective means of establishing central authonty. 

While Charles was thus laying the political and military foundations of 
a Netherland state, his foreign policy was designed to give the Low 
Countries greater homogeneity and independence He fought a series o 
wars with Francis 1 (1515-1547) and Henry II (1547-1559) of France 
By the Treaty of Madnd (1526) at the close of the first war, the king of 
France as feudal lord yielded all claim upon Flanders This cession became 
definitive in the Treaty of Crespy (1544) at the close of the fourth war 
Thus the independence of the Low Countries, which had been subject 
to political and military' encroachment of French kings, seemed estab 
lished Charles also severed the old bonds with Germany where he bore 
the impena! title and ruled with his brother King Ferdinand He organized 
his Netherlands seventeen provinces into the "Circle of Burgundy 
(1548), thus making them independent of the empire in administration 
and justice 


REFORMATION IN THE LOW COUNTRIES 


In few lands is the course of ihe Reformation so interesting as in the 
Low Countries No other region outside Italy had made such remarkabe 
advance in economic and social life, and m this most highly develops 
bourgeois environment there appeared a remarkable level of culture 
Humanist conceptions took deep root even among towmsmen of moderate 
circumstances Erasmus appears to be, m part at least, a product of these 
surroundings, and his teachings exerted a deeper influence in the Low 
Countries than elsewhere Sacramentanans, especially numerous m the 
county of Holland, owed much to this humanist culture Their opinions, 
owever, could not win the multitudes as Calvinism did later, for they 
were popular mainly among the well-to-do and intelligent elite m the 
towns 


Nor did Lutheranism win many adherents, for national antipathy t® 
ome was not nearly so pronounced here as in Germany.' Humanists, o 


form»rl* repeated m nearly all books on tJie Refonnation that the earliest 

these la '!i ' i! were Ltuheran Luther's influence certainly reached m 

“ ® lands but mast of the dissaUsGed were sacramentanans Thus the three Augv? 
name Brussels (Henry Vos, John van Essen, and a third "hose 

the eleLof *<“n«nts) denied the Rea! Presence and insisted that in 

ans ne d1 ^ present only spintually This surely is not Lutheran, for Luther 

' ^ ‘"^‘^ted that Chnst was present in Ae elements of the Lord’s Supper Fur 
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ii’hom Erasmus was typical, might be moved by Luther’s protests, but 
they \s’ere slow to join him Sacramentanan and Lutheran teaching could 
not go together, since the former denied the doctrine of transiibstanliation 
and owed much of its clarity to the thought of the Renaissance, whereas 
the latter developed the doctnne of "consubstantiation" which was as 
displeasing to sacramentarians as Catholic transubstantiation Futher- 
more, Luther abandoned the political implications of his democratic idea 
of justification by faith alone, for he was alarmed by the Peasants’ War 
in 1524 and 1525. Henceforth authority and respect for nghts of pnnces 
dominated his teaching — a spirit alien to the temper of Netherlanders 
Later when the revolt agamst Philip II took place, Lutheranism had no 
possible chance to win adherents, for it taught the necessity of obeying 
legitimate pnnces in all things secular as well as religious, no matter how 
tyrannical rulers might become 

Anabaptism, which was closely related to sacramentananism and 
humanism, ^vas much more important in the Low Countries than Luther- 
anism, spreading among the bourgeoisie and peasants Pinched by hard 
times, these humble people often were eager to try force and so adopted 
Melchiorite doctrines about a heavenly Zion on earth It is obnous that 
this group could never win support from the bulk of the population, for 
the socially stable and economically secure section of the population 
refused to countenance violence. It was an age of growing complexity in 
economic life. Simple conceptions of the untutored lower classes could not 
please hard-headed tossmsmen who held practical ideas about state and 
society This class would never exchange the reality of economic pros- 
perity and solidarity for the visionary prognostications of Anabaptists 
and the fulminatlons of radical Melchiorites about a coming Utopia 
's herein saints would reign m peace and justice over a renovated society 
The government of the Low Countries, as elsewhere, sought to repress 
heresy. Charles was orthodox, for no Spanish king or Holy Roman 
emperor could be otherwise He believed it his duty to compel men to 
live according to the truth taught by the universal shepherd, the bishop of 
Rome, a polic>’ in which the hierarchy and zealous laymen supported 
him. In an age of commerce, industry, and increasing use of coined money 

thermore, ihey would not aflJrai the existence of purpaiory which Luther did not attack 
until 1525 Tor the best exposition of the tnatter, see L Knappert’s 31ft OithliMn «ii 
*Je Tcsligm^ r<iti hrt JVoffslanUsTne in de Tiederlanjtn, Utrecht, 1924, chaps iv and vj 
and De Ofikomsi ran hft TroteftanUsme m eene JVoerd JVedfrfanischf SlaJ fjcschif 
d(nn t\tn df Jicrrortiiina hinnfrt CetJen. Leiden, I90S, chap t The best vork on 
luthrrani^m in these land* is / W Pbm’s ffwdxcdemt pan l'<t £utl trf ^ - in Jr 

AVJcrijfiJcn M t£lS Haarlem, J9II, of ^VrhrnJfirwi^ffr rat c-'A .Ixiur- 

h/tfn en aevfiffthj.trJc’'* tiudiJicrfft “Ifr' > J>vr TIfyJfr'i Gx>J<leleej ./■«/> 
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,l required vigilance to check unauthonzed opinion The townsmen had 
grown nch They as ere numerous, and many ot them were ' 

having been brought up under the novel opinions of humanists. The 
pnnting press was pounng forth tracts on religion orthodox as well a 
heretical Governmental restrictions proved ineffective, they merey 
succeeded m making printing of forbidden works more profitable. 

Charles resolved to introduce into the Low Countries the Inquisition 
as It had developed in Spam, a step which his Nctherland councilors 
vigorously opposed He nevertheless appointed Francis Van der Hulst, a 
member of the Council of Brabant, to investigate all people charged witn 
heresy and to inflict proper punishment (April, 1522) Van der Hu 
given extensive authority and, although only a political official, 
a papal appointment in the following year Pope Adrian VI had been 
Charles’ tutor, and a close understanding existed between them Another 
arrangement was effected m June. 1524, when three ecclesiastics were 
named inquisitors under state direction But this organ could not 
heresy, for the people as a rule did not share the emperor’s zeal Some o 
the towns, especially those of the county of Holland, declared that t eic 
own officials were sufficiently capable of taking care of religious dis- 


senters 

Obviously greater rigor was necessary, hence the placard or ordinance 
of October 14, 1529, which declared that all laymen who discussed ques- 
tions about faith, failed to report heretics, or made insulting remar s 
about images of God, the Virgin, or the saints should pay with their lives 
But Anabaptism was rising everywhere, especially m Holland, Fneslan , 
and neighboring parts A strange pantheistic sect appeared in Lille an 
HainauU, and another unusual sect, the Loists, became numerous in 
Antwerp The latter revived some ancient Manichean notions about the 
evil nature of matter Small wonder that the government was concerned 
Still more severe was the edict issued on October 7, 1531, under whic 
all property of the accused was to be confiscated Melchiorites were 
shown no mercy, and no Anabaptist, even though he merely believed m 
or practised rebaptism, suffered any kindlier treatment 

When Munster fell and the Melchiontes were discomfited, the govern- 
ment seemed to feel that a dangerous crisis was past But repression was 
clearly a failure The presses of Antwerp were printing forbidden books 


Subversive literature poured into the land from East Friesland, the town 
of Embden being an important center of heretical agitation Books by 
heretics were smuggled all over the land in merchandise and sold covertly 
False titles were common, and the most skillful deception was practised 
Officials sought to control printers by requiring from each a license and 
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a promise under penalty to publish only approved boohs Schools were 
subjected to rigid supervision, and no references ivere to be made in the 
popular miracle and morality play^ eitfier to the Bible or the sacraments 

Still heresy grew. Accordingly a new placard m September, 1 540, an- 
nounced that heretics henceforth could not devise any property, and that 
people who offered petihons in favor of the accused would be treated as 
their accomplices. The same treatment was to be accorded people who 
neglected to report heretics Ofliaals prone to treat suspects with leniency 
— and this is eloquent of their sympathy with the unfortunate — were 
threatened with fitting punishment for neglect of duty Humanists and 
sacramentanans usually knew how to condiKt themselves without being 
caught in the clutches of the law, but simple Anabaptists suffered most 
No list of these victims is complete, nor will such a catalogue ever be 
made. One collection names 877, of whom 717 were Anabaptists Charles 
executed 223 of these, the rest were destroyed after 1555 by Philip whose 
policy was more drastic New regulations were drawn up making possible 
better cooperation between state officials and inquisitors, and special 
agents were appointed in a number of the provinces Several additional 
placards designed to perfect the organization for repressing heresy were 
issued by Charles in 1550 

Heretics who attracted notice dunng the last 20 years of Charles’ reign 
are especially worthy of study They were men of independent views and 
cannot be classed as Lutherans, Zwinglians, Anabaptists, or Cali’inists 
Chief among these was Angelas Merula (1482-1557) who may best be 
considered a sacramentanan He must be regarded as one of the original 
minds common in the Low Countnes who never joined the greater move- 
ments of the day and who therefore cannot be readily classified He read 
all theologians, orthodox as well as heretical. He denied transubstantia- 
tion, yet believed that the Mass was an important institution He opposed 
veneration of saints and the Virgin, only Cod and Christ should be ad- 
dressed in prayer. Faith in Christ saved souls, works were necessary, but 
they were dead and profitless unless they proceeded from love He 
believed it w’rong to leave the Church in spite of the manifest corruptions 
of clerical life Merula was condemned to be burned, but, as the execu- 
tioners were binding him to the stake, He suddenly died from natural 
causes. 

Anastasius Veliianus also should be noted. He early embraced heretical 
opinions and was sentenced (1553) to study at Lom’ain in order to 
correct his erroneous notions He wrote 7be {/Hide which as 

printed in Strasbourg in 1 554, and he subsequently scr%-ed several German 
congregations in the Rhineland Although he admired Luther, he never 
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became a Lutheran He taught that it was more godiy to confess sms to 
a pious layman than to a wicked pnest, and that the Roman Church was 
so corrupt that it was useless to stay in her fold He denied predestination 
and championed free wiH Salvation could not be earned by man s un- 
aided efforts, for it consisted in improving oneself morally after the ex- 
ample of Christ Many more names of persons who held similar beliefs 
could be added These dissenters lacked organization, this was given 
them by the disciples of Calvin 

Repression was part and parcel of Spanish and Hapsburg politica 
policy Charles was staunchly Catholic, m Spam the hierarchy was 
practically a part of the government, and the maintenance of Catholicism 
was a national concern By reason of their centra! geographical position 
and their extraordinary economic resources, the Low Countries were a 
most important element m the Hapsburg political combination They 
would prove useful in any conflict with France, and such was their 
economic importance for England that Hapsburg pnnces could confidently 
hope to influence the foreign policy of English kings Possession of the 
Low Countnes also helped Charles to steady his power in Germany Since 
the Hapsburgs controlled the Low Countnes, they were able to assert 
their interests everywhere in northern Europe And as Hapsburg policy 
meant the preservation of the Catholic cult, heresy in the Low Countnes 
would have to be stamped out at all cost 

RISING FEELING AGAINST PHILIP 11 
GROWTH OF CALVINISM 

Philip 11 of Spam (1555-1598) succeeded his father Charles who 
abdicated in Brussels on October 25, 1555 The new prince w’as typical of 
the age, absolutism being the guiding pnnciple of his government The 
ancient constitutional pnvileges of the towns and the provinces were 
Ignored, the army was directed solely by the ruler, and the severe placards 
against heresy were to be enforced m the Low Countnes without ques- 
tion, as were royal decrees in Spain The Estates General which repre- 
sented each of the provinces was to be relegated to the background Thus 
all political activity was subordinated to his will and to the interests of 
his dynasty as Philip thought that traditional nghts and liberties of towm 
and countryside which had grown up in the Middle Ages could safely be 
overndden 

The history of Spanish domination of the Low Countnes is the story 
of Philip’s efforts to keep under die yoke a land which would help him 
to assume the role required of the head of the Hapsburg family as well 
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as to acquit himself of his duty as the champion of Catholicism The Low 
Countries were to be sacrificed for projects which did not concern them 
Would Philip succeed’ In this connection, it should be noted that he 
could drawr little from Spain beyond a splendid infantry, and Naples 
added little to his vital strength Milan was important, commercially and 
industrially, but was steadily being eclipsed in these respects by the Low 
Countries Mexico, Peru, and Bolivia gave him much wealth But of these 
lands the Low Countries were the most important, for they possessed a 
society which we may call modem It was industrial and commercial and 
provided with the foundations necessary for a struggle against tyrannical 
absolutism. 

Philip proceeded to put his ideas into effect, Margaret of Parma, his 
natural sister, being made regent to represent him in the Low Countries 
during his absence She was assisted by a council framed after Spanish 
models and composed of three men, chief of whom was Cardinal Gran- 
velle, bishop of Arras, and president of the Council of State The other 
two members, BerUymont and Viglius, were heads of the Council of 
Finance and the Privy Council, respectively In reality this council of 
three transacted all business of importance, much to the disgust of the 
nobles who had always been consulted m the past and who therefore 
heartily hated Cranvelle Bom in the Franche-Comte, Cranvellc had risen 
in the service of the Mng because of bis ability of making himself useful 
—he tvas a perfect tool of princely despotism He did not understand the 
people of the Low Countnes, nor did he spcalc Flemish. 

William of Orange, chief and ablest of the nobles who now' began to 
oppose Granvelle, was bom m 1533 of the German house of Nassau 
Vihich had long ago settled in the Netherlands. This family acquired vast 
Wealth and also a pnneely title from the marriage of one of its members 
with an heiress of the liitle principality of Orange in southern France, and 
William’s forbears had served the Burgundian house w ell e\ er since the 
days of Charles the Bold (d 1477). As was characteristic of the times, 
William lived the easy life of prodigal noblemen. His experience in state 
affairs gave him keen insight into political problems. He learned to be 
Machiavellian. In religion he was Catholic, but in earliest youth had been 
a Lutheran. He believed that the repose and prospenty of the coimtr>’ 
should not be jeopardised b)' forcibly maintaining anj’ legally established 
faith, and he was thus the first important pnnee to oppose religious per- 
secution, a remarkable exception to the universal intolerance among 
pnnecs of the time. 

At the opening of Philip’s rule William of Orance was stadholdcr of 
the counties of Holland and Zeebnd— hh position, wealth, superior quali- 
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ties of mind, and affability making him a powerful personage m state and 
society The count of Egmond, stadholder of Flanders and Artois, and t e 
count of Hoome became leaders with him in a determined opposition to 
Philip's methods They were all latitudinanan in the matter of religion 
and, although Catholic, inclined to oppose the rigor of Philip which calle 
for seventy m the enforcement of decrees and greater activity by the 
Inquisition Many a noble had been mstructed in his youth by humanists 
whose admiration for Erasmus had inculcated repugnance to extremes m 
religion A break between the nobles and Philip was inevitable They 
insisted on a meeting of the Estates General for redress of grievances and 
removal of the Spanish soldiers who had been brought into the country 
by Charles during his last war with France and kept there by Philip for 
the same purpose The Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis (1559) nowmadean 
army superfluous Charles’ policy had been expensive, and pnnces as wel 
as common people desired to have the soldiers withdrawn 
Philip left the Low' Countries m 1559 and sailed to Spam, never to 
return, and Granvelle became the real head of government His influence 
was increased by the reorganization of the Church, a step which Charles 
had repeatedly sought but had failed to achieve During Charles’ 
heresy had increased rapidly, and to save the faith it was necessary to 
revise its organization. The old divisions were obsolete, for they had 
been instituted in the earliest Middle Ages when the population was 
sparse, long before the growth of trade and industry began to dot the 
country with towns This reorganization was effected by papal bull of 
May 12, 1559 Henceforth there were to be fifteen bishoprics and three 
archbishoprics, Mechelen, Cambrai, and Utrecht Each diocese was to 
contain on the average about 160,000 souls, and appointments were to be 
made by the king and the pope This change was made possible by new 
ideas about reform within the Church which began, as we shall see, to 
attain success as the result of the Council of Trent 
The discontent roused by this measure was intense The nobles had 
not been consulted, and they were embittered by what they believed to 
be a new extension of despotism Henceforth they would not be able to 
appoint members of their families to episcopal and other ecclesiastical 
posts since the king would nominate only those who would support him 
The common people did not like it because they feared that the decrees 
against heresy would become effective. Abbots opposed it because some 
of the abbeys were now joined to the episcopal establishments in order to 
provide the necessary economic support for the new episcopal organiza- 
tion Many of the laxer cleigy were alarmed because they feared stnngent 
enforcement of canonical regulations and inquiry into their worldly lives 
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Agitation increased markedly when the First Huguenot War (1561- 
1563) broke out in France, many refugees fleeing to the Low Countries 
for safety Philips officials found it increasingly difficult to enforce the 
placards, and the inquisitor Titelman was followed in Flanders by menac- 
ing crowds of angry men Revolution was probably averted by the royal 
French Edict of Amboisc m 1563 which quieted the agitation in France as 
well as m the Low Countries, but only for a while. Calvinist preachers 
continued to address numbers of auditors in deserted places outside the 
walls of towns, and Bible reading increased in spite of inquisitors Cran- 
velle s enemies formed a league, with William of Orange as its spokes- 
man and guiding spirit Philip disregarded their requests, and bitterness 
became intense Finally, Philip yielded (1564) when the regent joined 
Orange and Egmond in demanding Cranvelle’s removal 

Calvinism now made rapid progress Many noblemen sympathized with 
It, and they formed the League of Breda (November, 1565) vvhich pre- 
sented a petition requesting that the Inquisition and laws against heretics 
be suspended When they produced the document, one of Margarets 
councilors referred to them as be^^ars, and this became the watchword of 
a movement which to Philip looked like rebellion Times were hard, trade 
was at a standstill, and hunger threatened many a home. During August 
there were tumults m the towns of Flanders and Brabant Churches and 
monasteries were plundered, pictures and images destroyed, and costly 
vessels and vestments stolen Taught by Calvinist doctrine to regard the 
Mass as idolatry, the rabble profaned the Host In 3 days 400 churches 
and chapels were treated in this manner The movement next broke out 
m Holland and Zeeland (August, 1566) 

Philip, deeply moved by the report of this desecration, appointed the 
duke of AKa to be regent in the Low Countries His rule (1567-1573) 
was fatal to his master's schemes and proved a crucial moment in the 
history of the Low Countnes Alva instituted in all its severity a special 
tnbunal modeled after those that had developed in Spam It was popularly 
called the Council of Blood If violence and tyranny can ever be success- 
ful, they should have tnumphed in these lands. A Spaniard named Vargas, 
w o understood neither laws, language, privileges, nor feelings of the 
people, acted as the directmg genius of the tribunal. The tribunal was 
illegal, but Vargas was pleased to listen only to bis master To the protests 
o the towrns that his acts violated their ancient privileges he replied con- 
"We do not care for your pnvileges 
eanwhile a rebellion led by Orange broke out m 1568 Alva’s Spanish 
toot soldiers, more than a match for Orange's hastily collected troops, 
ispersed and defeated them, and Orange sought refuge among his kms 
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instructive to find that even Catholic nobles supported them m their 
opposition to Catholic clerical junsdiction The result was that Cahmist 
nobles, more powerful than ever, so completely dominated the diet that 
the policy of repression was completely abandoned 
The Reformed faith also spread among the bourgeoisie of Little Poland 
uhere German immigrants were far less numerous The movement vsas 
stimulated by the expulsion of the Bohemian Brethren at the order o 
King Ferdinand of Germany in 1548 and after. These followers of us 
were more closely in sympathy vwth Calvin’s doctnnes than with Luthe s 
They preferred, for example, the teaching that Christ was spintw y 
present in the elements of the Host This was more m harmony v.it t e 
view of Wycliffe At the Synod of Kozminek in 1555 a union of ot 
groups was effected Calvinism, however, remained the faith of on y a 
minority The peasantry was staunchly Catholic, and the strong Luther^ 
element in the towns remained hostile Hence it was impossible to esta 
lish 3 national Polish church A condition of religious anarchy ensued m 
which each person chose what pleased him-— Lutheranism, Calvini^i 
Socinianism, or Catholicism Protestantism spread to such an extent t at 
m the Diet of Warsaw (1556) it was decided that any member of t e 
gentry might choose whatever faith he deemed best . 

John a Lasco (1499-1560) was an interesting product of the ^1« 
Reformation Like many another noble, he was early introduced to 
humanism and became an enthusiastic follower of Erasmus. He spent 


some time in the great humanist’s home in Basel and also became ac 
quainted with the ideas of the Swiss reformers, Zw’ingli and Oecolampa 
dius From 1525 to 1537 he traveled about western Europe. On his 
to Poland he found that he could not bnng about a reformation accor 
to Erasmian conceptions and so again started on his wanderings 
activities now became important In his religious conceptions he was an 
eclectic, for while influenced by Luther in matters of dogma, he was 
Zwinglian in ritual and Calvinist in Church government, but his concep 
tions, which were essentially Erasmian, colored all his acts. He was 
tolerant of divergent opinions and exerted much influence at Emb en, 
London, Frankfort on the Main, Wesel, Basel, Strasbourg, and elsewhere 
He played an important part m brmging into England the Reforme or 
Presbyterian conceptions of Church and ecclesiastical government in t ^ 


reign of Edward VI. 

In 1556 a Lasco returned to Poland where he began an impossible tas 
It was hoped that his tolerance, numerous connections, and wide symi 
pathies With all reforming groups might enable him to bnng unity out o 
the Protestant chaos, but he di^ 4 years later, having accomplished I ® 
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Chapter 15 


SPREAD OF CALVINISM; FRANCE 
AND SCOTLAND 


/ITTIR THE puhlicalion of the Jntumcs o/ iljE Cljr.sli;iii RtlrS'O" 
^ 1536, adTocalts of relonii in France had fencrally embraced LaF 
emtsm The more cautious humanists made their peace uith the uT 
but found that they could effect little among a group of officials " o* 
concern \sas to protect the established order simply by destroying 
dissenters and silencing entics The more pronounced this spint of rep 
Sion became, the more fiery were the reformers in denouncing the corrup 
tions of the Church Wealthy merchants and men of moderate means 
joined the movement, and many a student at the umscrsities accepte 
new doctrines Even priests and monks cast iheir lot with the Calvin >tS; 
as the reformers were now called 

Quite different was the situation in Scotland, for there the '1''^ 
Reformation was a national affair, while m France it was regarde y 
many as something merely hostile to French interests 

THE FRENCH CROWN AND BCC1NN1NCS 
OF CALVINISM 

Calvin directed an incessant and vigorous propaganda in behalf of th 
Word of God ” Numerous pamphlets were published at Geneva, ^ ^ 
sanne, Neuchatel, and Strasbourg, and were disseminated m all parts 
France by daring colporteurs Many a brochure on burning 
about religion w as pnnted covxrtly on the presses of Lyons Calvin 
on an enormous correspondence with Frenchmen encouraging ih^ 
cling to the faith and labor for the "Word of Cod " His French followc^^ 
sent large sums of money to Switzerland Young men zealous in props? ^ 
ing their newly found truths went to receive the pure doctrine at the 
source from Calvin, Theodore Beza, Pierre Virct, and others Returnnv 
as fervid ministers who preached the gospel with the greatest intrepi ‘ ' 
630 
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lish any books brought into the land from abroad, especially from Geneva 
or Germany, or to offer them for sale unless first approved by the tneo 
logical faculty of the University of Pans Violators of this rule were 
threatened with impnsonroent and confiscation of goods Nor ^ 
pnnters and booksellers offer for sale copies of the Scriptures unless t e 
pnnter’s name and that of the person who had provided the notes ^ 
comments, with a statement of domicile, appeared on the title pages e 
books might be exhibited for sale only in pnnters' or dealers shops, an 


not clandestinely 

None of these acts had the desired result, and in spite of prosecution 
and capital punishment Cahmism kept on spreading. Accordingly/ m 
November, i 549, another edict was issued, m the preamble to which w ere 
reviewed the efforts begun by Francis I to eradicate dissent The degree 
of the royal disappointment is shown by the length to which the king was 
willing to go m cooperating with ecclesiastical tnbunals. Officials were 
required to present persons to the judges appointed by the Church to ta c 
care of dissent, and these judges were given complete junsdiction m a 
cases of dissent which did not arise from pernicious willfulness In cases 
which were accompanied by some public disturbance or act of rebellion 
royal judges were to cooperate with the representatives of the Chu^ 
when called upon In the execution of these rules the officers of churchly 
justice could make arrests without permission from the royal officials an / 


in case of necessity, call upon them for assistance. 

Since these provisions did not produce the desired result, a new decree 
was issued m June, 1551, the Edict of Chateaubriand Its preamble once 
more recited the efforts which had been put forth to purge the realm o 
dissenters, its forty six articles were an extension of the provisions o 
former edicts and revealed the care which the kmg and his councilors had 
bestowed upon the matter Henceforth initiative in bringing to justice 
people who were guilty of sedition or other enmes accompanying dissent 
was to be taken by special royal jut^es (]uges prestdianx) from 
decision no appeal could be taken The royal exasperation is revealed y 
the provision that henceforth no books of any character whatever t'”? * 
be read if printed in Geneva or any other places which had forsaken t e 
Roman Church Penalty for violation of this rule was confiscation o 
property and corporal punishmoit Other articles laid down rules or 
royal offiaals on many new points. Booksellers everywhere were require 
to keep a hst of books approved by the theological faculties, and t ^ 
were not to sell any books not listed No one might wnte disparaging y 
of the saints or paint disrespectful pictures of them , . 

But these and other severe regulations were without result. Unlaw 
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books were printed, foreign heretical h‘oAs were hawked about by bold 
colporteurs, preachers pershted in addressing eager auditors, and large 
numbers sold their goods and betook themselves and their families to 
Sv-itzerland or to Germany. Nor did prosecution stop the spread of dis- 
sent. Especially interesting is the case of five ministers who came from 
Lausanne, \shere they had studied with Pierre Viret and Theodore dc 
Beze, and who proposed to preach the “Word of Cod" to Frenchmen 
They were apprehended before they had said a word about their mission, 
but according to Article 3S of the Edict of Chateaubriand they were guilty 
of a serious offense. The Swiss cantons put forth their best efforts to save 
them from (he stake, but in vain, for they were burned to death m May, 
1553. Such stirring martyrdoms became a popular theme Accounts of 
them tsere collected by Jean Crespin in his Jets and ^(ommenis. one of 
the more remarkable martyrologics of the Reformation But all this show 
of energj’ was unavailing; still the heresy spread In September, 1555, 
the first Reformed Church was founded in Pans Its minister was Jean dc 
Macon or La Riviere, a dauntless youth of rare ability, and ciders and 
deacons were named to constitute the consistory. 

It Is a remarkable fact that these temble laws often caused the Judges 
to show s>Tnpathy toward the unfortunates. The king was greatly dis- 
turbed by their lenicncj' and accordingly in July, 1557, issued the Edict of 
CompUgne. All preachers and others who had taken any part in public 
meetings or in conventicles, and those who were found to be sacramen- 
tarians— that is, Calvinists— who had dishonored the Virgin, the saints, or 
images, and others who had led people astray or had sold unlawful books 
or had visited Geneva, were to receive the death penalty. Judges were 
not to change these rulings in any way. Thus a secular tribunal was to 
dispose of purely religious offenders. So zealous was Henry against dis- 
senters that he even thought of establishing the Inquisition in the realm, 
and would have done so had not the Parlement of Paris opposed it. 

All these repressive endeavors proved a complete failure In Paris, under 
the very eyes of the Parlement itself, mertings were held in the Rue St. 
Jacques. In September, 1557, the royal officers raided this meeting house, 
and a large number were seized and sent to the stake. It w’as useless to 
attempt to suppress heresy among people who coveted the crown of 
martyrdom. Most remarkable was the effect which this relentless policy 
produced upon the Judges of F^rlement. Charles of Guise, Cardinal of 
Lorraine, declared that their sympathy was m large part the cause of the 
rapid gro\vth of heretical doctnne, and special sessions of Parlement were 
held (1559) to test the opinion of the judges. When asked what methods 
should be adopted to bring people in the realm back to the old cult, some 
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of the judges made bold suggestions Relying upon the dignity of their 
office, some of them demanded a council to settle the legality of heresy 
and requested that the edicts should be suspended in the meantime Anne 
du Bourg was so bold as to insist upon this point, and warned that it was 
a serious matter to bum to death people of exemplary life who ca e 
upon Christ while wnthing in the flames This speech cost him his ® 

The Reformed Churches of France adopted their national syno a 
organization in 1559 The Calvinists of Pans had formed their Churc in 
1555, and their bold example was followed m many parts of France 
closer organization was felt to be necessary Divergent views a out 
predestination had nsen m Poitiers in 1558 A number of ministers an 
elders met covertly in May, 1 559, in a house in the suburb of St. Gemam, 
a Parisian minister named de Morel presiding They represente t e 
Churches of Pans and a number of other towns whose names are not a 
known The synod drew up a Confession of 7<iilh and several artices 
about discipline The Confession was a digest of Calvin’s theology/ an 
the discipline was drawn from the Churches of Geneva and Strasbourg 
Each Church was to have a minister, elders, and deacons who constitute 
the consistory Ministers were to be chosen by the elders, deacons, an 
congregation, and elders and deacons were to be elected by the congre- 
gation Churches w'ere to be grouped into provincial synods which m turn 
were to be organized into general synods, and a national synod was 
represent the entire Church 

FIRST BEGINNINGS OF REFORM IN SCOTLAND 

The Reformation in Scotland was peculiarly the product of 
tions The country possessed a primitive social organization ' , 

still flounshed in the Highlands and heads of the clans lived m 
feud Unrestrained by the royal will, the baronage dominated the 
lands The Scottish Parliament was merely an assemblage of 6'’^^ 
barons who exercised inordinate influence in public life Because o * 
condition and the absence of taxable wealth, the crown's authority 
mained elementary Aside from Edinbui^h, Dundee, and Perth, the 
were but hamlets, for commerce and industry which had contribute 
much elsewhere m Europe to the destruction of tribal, manona , an 
feudal conditions had as yet exerted little influence in Scotland 
Under these circumstances the Church, which owned a large share 
the land, became an appanage of powerful families, important livio 
being held or controlled by sons of the baronage Furthermore, churc ^ 
in Scotland often were ignorant, uncouth, and incompetent But socia 
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conditions were changing. Commerce was growing, and towms were 
becoming more active, and the quickened economic life helped produce 
new conceptions. 

Foreign relations CNCrcised a decisive influence upon religion For 
centuries English kings had sought to win the Scottish crown, and to 
prevent this, the Scots had enlisted the aid of France Scottish politics 
therefore ss'ere dominated by the age-old rivalry of England and France 
James IV (14S8-1513) had marned Margaret Tudor, daughter of Henry 
Vn of England, Heniy hoping thereby to strengthen English ties with 
Scotland and thus prepare the ground for an ultimate union of the two 
croVpTis. But in 1513, James |oined France m the war upon England and 
was defeated on Flodden Field (September, t5I3) This humiliation at 
the hands of the ancient enem)' perpetuated among the Scots the popu- 
larity of the French alliance, and, when Henry VllI broke with Rome, an 
additional reason for hostility was created 

James V (152S-1542) married Mary of Guise, or Mary of Lorraine as 
she was known in Scotland She was a daughter of Duke Claude of Guise, 
head of the pow-erful Lothanngran family which was to play a prominent 
role in the French Wars of Religion. The Scottish royal house was thus 
hound to the Catholic cause. Thus the crown, Catholicism, hostility 
toward England, and the foreign connection with France were all linked 
together. Relations between Henry VIII and his nephew James, w’hich 
were anything but cordial, finally led to an in%'asion bj' the English James’ 
troops were defeated at Solway Moss m 1542, and the king died soon 
after, heartbroken because of the disaster. 

James left his realm to an infant daughter, Mary Stuart, bom soon after 
the defeat, his wife Mary of Lorraine acting as regent until her death in 
1560 Henry VIII desired to unite Mary Stuart in marriage Mth his son 
Edward, and a treaty >vas drawn up in 1543 arranging the terms But the 
^’iolence in the English invasion of the Lothians so inflamed the Scots that 
national hatred again flared up with all its ancient intensity The Scots 
sought support from France, and the Scottish Parliament agreed to the 
betrothal of the infant heiress to Francis, son of the French king Henry II 
Under Edward VI (1547-1553), anotfier invasion was planned by the 
duke of Somerset tvho was in authonQ.' in England. The Scots were again 
defeated (1547), and the southern counties were sadly pillaged. In their 
wrath the Scots determined upon Mary’s speedy marriage and sent her to 
France Thus the conduct of these invasions kept the trA’o crowns apart. 

Meanwhile religious dissent was grmving There bad been Lollards in 
the realm, but they appear to have become extinct by the opening of the 
Reformation. Lutheran books and pamphlets spread over the land, and in 
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Edward VI. When Mary Tudor ascended the English throne Knox 
hurried to the continent and went to Geneva uhere he formed a close 
friendship with Calvin. For a brief time he serv'ed a group of English exiles 
at Frankfort on the Mam but was forced to leave because he was so bold 
as to compare Emperor Charles V with the persecutor Nero He returned 
to Geneva to preach to the English congregation there Meanwhile he 
watched closely the situation in Scotland and in 1555 concluded that the 
moment had arrived for a vigorous attack on the established faith 
Knox was not mistaken in holding this view, for agitation was more 
and more pronounced, and humble Scottish folk were becoming deeply 
concerned in religious questions Pious ballads circulated among them, 
some of these songs expressing complete trust in Christ's crucifixion 

I call on Thee, Lord Jesii Christ, 

{ have no other help but Thee, 

My heart is never set at rest. 

Till Thy stvect word comfoneth me 
A steadfast faith grant me therefor 
To hold by Thy vord evennore 
Above all things never resisting, 

But to increase in faith more and more 

This evangelical sentiment produced criticism of the cult of saints 

To pray to Peter, James, or John, 

Out seeds to save, po»»ef have they none, 

For that belongeth to Christ atone. 

He died therefor. He died therefor. 

Some of the songs were directed against the Catholic clergy • 

Priests, Chnst believe, 

And only trust «n to His blood, 

And not in to your uorLs good, 

As phinfy Paul on prove. 

Priests, learn to pteadi 
And put ai*ay your ignorance. 

Praise only Cod, His work advance 
And Christ's people teadi. . . 

Pnests, mod your hfe 
And lease your foul sensuality 
And vite stmlJog chastity. 

Let eadi one ved one tsife. 

Pnests, pray ro more 

To Sc. Anthony, to nte thy sow, 
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Stuart became queen of France sbe icould subordinate Scottish national 
interests to French policy. Negotiations for her marriage to the Dauphin 
Francis were already in progress, and the ceremonj' took place on April 
24 of the next year. Thus Protestantism and Scottish national interests 
seemed arrayed against Catholicism and the French alliance 

Knox returned from Geneva In May, 1559, a thundering prophet of 
“God’s Word" who feared neither noble nor sovereign He met a zealous 
group of Protestants at Dundee and on May 1 1 preached a sermon m 
St. John’s Church in Perth m which he denounced the “idolatiy* of the 
Mass." After the sermon the people began breaking images in this and 
other churches in the town A remarkable pamphlet, 7he Sum 

Mioiis, had appeared addressed to the friars who were accused of having 
“stolen’’ from the people the hospitals committed to their care, and adi’is- 
ing them to go to work, and "steal” no more, Whitsunday was the day 
set when the fnars were to be ousted This fiery composition expressed 
the tense feeling in the hearts of the people against clerical property, for 
Church holdings were very extensive, some estimates running as hieh as 
one half of the land of the realm 

Reformation had begun The Lords of the Congregation were actively 
opposed to Mary of Lorraine who possessed a decided supenortty over 
them, for she had brought into the country a large force of French soldiers 
who were superior to the untrained Icties of the lords Meanwhile Mary 
Stuart became queen of France, for Henry’ H died unexpectedly in July, 

1 559, and her Guise uncles encouraged her to assume a more active policj' 
in suppressing heresy. When a new force of French soldiers wTis intro- 
duced into the countr)', the reformers, fcelmi; that help was necessary, 
appealed to Queen Hizabeth of England who had succeeded Mary Tudor 
in 1558 Elizabeth, a Protestant and dauchtcr of Anne Boleyn, was a 
heretic and illegitimate in the eyes of Catholics, and therefore unfit to rule. 

As granddaughter of Margaret Tudor, Mary Stuart claimed a better 
title than Elizabeth and many Catholics agreed with her. In fact. It was 
Mary’s hope some day to mount the throne of England Hence Knox and 
the Lords of the Concregation were led to seek support from Elizabeth 
asainst the regent, Mary* of Lorraine. The Reformation was a national 
rexolt aeainst the andent French connection, substituting for it a policy of 
friendship with Protestant England. 0izabcth was loath to assist the 
Scots, for she did not apprme rebellion nor did she like the outspoken 
Knox who rarely tempered his »»ords with cavtion. He had issued a 
'iolent pamphlet, the famous 7if$l Wait rttamst the Jlfoiistrous JJetfiment 
cl ll’omen (1556), directed aramst Mary’ of Lorraine and Mary Tudor- 
Knox had the hardihood to v»nte that "to promote a woman to bear rule 
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above any realm is repugnant to nature, contumely to God, a thing most 
contranous to His retcaied will and approved ordinance; and hnally i 
IS the subversion of good order, of all equity and justice '* Elizabeth dis- 
liked this work and never could foi^ne the author, and this ill feeling a 
first prevented cordial relations between the queen and the Scots 

But Elizabeth did not permit her resentment of the reformer to ictate 
her policy, for she perceived clearly that her safety demanded the remova 
of French troops from Scotland Therefore she listened to 
from the Lords of the Congregation, and sent money and a fleet in 
These united forces began a siege of Edinburgh, but this proved an im- 
possible task Mary of Lorraine died on June 10, and one great o stac e 
to a settlement w as removed, for her Guise supporters were not in a posi 
tion to protect Mary Stuart's interests because of difficulties in France 
The Treaty of Edinburgh, arranged on July 6 , provided that only a 
handful of French soldiers was to remain m the realm, and Mary tua 
and her husband Francis U of France were not to employ force against 
England, nor were Frenchmen to hold office m Scotland Not a word was 
said about religion but, as the future was to reveal, the Lords of t e 
Congregation, being in power, were to have their way This treaty was a 
revolution m the history of Scotland in that it changed her foreign poli^» 
made possible the future union with England, prepared the way for 
Presbyterian doctrine, and marked the arrival to power of the smaller 
baronage and the bourgeoisie who had never played a part m natlona 
affairs 

The defeat of Mary's French policy was greeted with enthusiasm, 
solemn thanks being offered in St Giles Cathedral Soon another step was 
taken Parliament met as had been provided for in the treaty, but instead 
of limiting attendance to those vsho had been in the habit of coming, 
many new members were admitted Persons concerned about religious 
questions found their way into the assembly, among them townsmen, 
petty nobles, and preachers of the Gospel In former times rarely more 
than twenty nobles had attended, now there were over a hundred who 
took an active interest m matters of state The session began on August 
and its policy was a foregone conclusion This most important Parlia- 
ment in Scottish history completely broke wnth the old faith, its members 
asking the ministers to draw up a Coii/essioii Knox took direction of this 
work, and the strictly Calvimst stat-^ , Vhich resulted W’as accepted by 
an overwhelm!'''" ' 'nty Oppe/j^' \ ^, 55 ^ proceedings was limited 
almost entirel/^' \ 'miteredV J Id enough to attend. 

Three acts - the first, >,ority of 

the popp-*-'^*lu* ' ^urch w» ^ an er ^ ‘ ^ ‘^poral 
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and spiritual jurisdiction was taken from the prelates The second act 
repealed every statute against heresy, and the third declared the Mass to 
be illegal. Penalty for celebrating Mass or attending such celebration was 
provided — imprisonment and conBscatitKi of goods for the first offense, 
banishment for the second, and nothing less than death for the third 
Parliament took another important step when it ordered the ministers 
to prepare an organization for the new Church 7he 7ir5t Book of Disci 
pliiie was laid before the new Parliament in January, 1561, Calvin’s ideas 
being closely followed. The Churches were organized in presbyteries 
M'hich were grouped into a general assembly The Confession was to be 
the rule of faith, and a system of national education was sketched, care 
of the poor was also provided for But difficulties arose in disposing of 
the property of the ancient Church, for Knox held that it all should pass 
to the new Kirk, but many a nobleman had ennched himself with Church 
lands during the recent disturbances, and it was futile to hope that they 
would give them up 

Mary Stuart set foot m Scotland on August 19, 1561 An extremely 
beautiful woman, she possessed a refined intellect, and wherever she 
went she won the enthusiastic admiration of men But she did not have 
the subtle craft which made Hizabeth so successful Mary was great as a 
woman, but Elizabeth was great as a Machiavellian politician Mary, 
devoutly Catholic, was eager to restore Catholicism but found it impossi- 
ble to bend the ministers to her wiH. Dour and outspoken, Knox never 
yielded to her blandishments His interviews with her are famous, the 
following being the report of one of them 

“Well then 1 perceive that my subjects shall obey you and not me, and 
shall do what they list and not what I command and so I must be subjea 
to them and not they Co me ” 

‘‘God forbid,’’ answered Knox, “thit e'er I tale upon me to comm.md 
any to obey me, or yet to set subjects at bbetty to do nhat pleases them 
But my travail is, that both princes and subjects obey Cod And think not 
that wrong is done unto jou, when jou arc willed to he sabje« unlo Cod, 
for « IS He that subjects the people under princes, and causes obedience to 
be given unto them; j’our Cod craves of kings that they be, as it were foster 
fathen to His kirk, and commands queens to be nurses unto I Iis people. And 
this subjection unto God and His troubled kirk, is the greatest dignity ih.vt 
flesh can get upon the face of the earth, for it shall carry them to everlasting 
glory. 

“Yea, but >c are not the kirk that I will nurse I vmH defend the kirk of 
Rome, for It IS, I think, the true kirk of Cod . . . My consaence is not so. 
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=tove my realm ,s repusrant to nature, contumely to God, a thmg most 
contrarious to His revealed tell and approved ordinance, and tally t 
,s the subversion o( good order, of all eqn.ty and |U5tice. H'«beth “ • 
liked this work and never could forgi\e the author, and this ill feeli d 
first prevented cordial relations between the queen and the Scots. 

But Elizabeth did not permit her resentment of the reformer to ic a « 
her policy, for she perceived clearly that her safety demanded the removal 
of French troops from Scotland Therefore she listened to suggestions 
from the Lords of the Congregation, and sent money and a fleet in 15b0 
These united forces began a siege of Edinburgh, but this prove an im 
possible task Mary of Lorraine died on June 10, and one great o stac e 
to a settlement was removed, for her Guise supporters were not m a posi 
tion to protect Mary Stuart s interests because of difficulties in 
The Treaty of Edinburgh, arranged on July 6, provided that only a 
handful of French soldiers was to remain m the realm, and Mary tua 
and her husband Francis II of France were not to employ force agains 
England, nor were Frenchmen to hold office in Scotland Not a wor wa* 
said about religion but, as the future was to reveal, the Lords o * 
Congregation, being in power, were to have their way. This treaty was a 
revolution in the history of Scotland m that it changed her foreign po ity/ 
made possible the future union with England, prepared the way or 
Presbyterian doctrine, and marked the arrival to power of the sma er 
baronage and the bourgeoisie who had never played a part in nationa 
affairs 

The defeat of Mary’s French policy was greeted with enthusiasm? 
solemn thanks being offered m St Giles Cathedral Soon another step w** 
taken Parliament met as had been provided for in the treaty, but instea 
of limiting attendance to those who had been in the habit of coming, 
many new members were admitted Persons concerned about religious 


questions found their way into the assembly, among them townsmen, 
petty nobles, and preachers of the Gospel In former times 
than twenty nobles had attended, now there were over a hundred w o 
took an active interest m matters of state The session began on Augus 
3, and its policy was a foregone conclusion This most important af 
ment in Scottish history completely broke with the old faith, its mem e 
asking the ministers to draw up a Coii/ession Knox took direction o t ‘S 
work, and the strictly Calvinist statement which resulted was accepte y 
an overwhelming majority Opposition to these proceedings was hmi e 
almost entirely to the few mitered members bold enough to attend 
Three acts were passed on August 24 Under the first, all authority 
the pope in the Scottish Church was declared at an end, and tempoi^ 
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thing for Catholicism in Scotland was ruined by her folly, and her flight 
put an end to any possibility of Catholic reaction tn Scotland Her son 
James VI, who became a pedantic theologian and a convinced Protestant, 
ruled in harmony with the wishes of the Scottish Kirk and soon became 
practicalJythe head of the religious establishment. 

The Reformation, a decisive event in Scottish histor)', was far more 
than a religious movement It was a penod made memorable by the nse 
of the lower nobility to power in state and soactj' Nationalist sentiment, 
which the historian encounters so often in the turmoil of the sixteenth 
century, aimed at effective direction of the state by its monarch Mary 
Stuart failed lamentably, for she proposed to use Scotland as an element 
in the international Catholic reaction, to the detriment of national welfare 
Catholicism and nationalist sentiment were opposed to each other, and 
Catholicism therefore was defeated by the national vnll It was but 
another example showing how secular concerns proved more powerful 
than religious doctrine Furthermore, on the rums of the old order her son 
James VI was able to construct a royal absolutism such as Scotland had 
always lacked. The Reformation helped make Scotland a modem state; 
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faith, especially before the ri^d refonns of Pope Paul IV (1555-1559) 
began. 

First, we should re^’iew some of the more important reforming hu- 
manists of Italy. The Oratory of Divine Love was a society of priests 
and laymen who fer.’ently desired renovation in religion and who pro- 
posed to begin the work of reform by dedicating their lives to a!) kinds of 
religious activities. The Oratory m Rome vras founded during the pontifi- 
cate of Leo X, and its members were wont to meet in the little church of 
St. Silvester and St, Dorothy on the nght bank of the Tiber Other 
Oratories had previously been founded in Genoa and Milan A fervent 
love of Cod and fellow roan, bom, m part at least, of the great zeal for 
platonic teaching during the Renaissance, charactenzed their religious life 
Gaetano da Thiene of Vicenza (d 1547), known also as St Cajetan, was 
an illustrious member of the order. Bom m I4S0, he led a devout life amid 
the seculanty of the Renaissance, labonng zealously in serving the poor 
and alleviating the suffering in hospitals The example of his work in 
Rome, Vicenza, Verona, and Venice proved contagious It is interesting 
to note that although extremely devout he did not enter the priesthood 
until 1516. 

Gian Pietro Caraffa, another member of the Oratory, was bom of 
Neapolitan parents in 1476, studied theology, and was rapidly promoted 
at the papal court under Alexander VI and /ulms II It is remarkable that 
he escaped the corruptions of this environment and lived all these yeare In 
the bnlliant High Renaissance of which Rome was the center w iihout ever 
Fiving up his austere morality and his medieval philosophy and concep- 
tion of life. He was a man of much physical and mental \igor, recalling 
in this respect the virtu of great characters of the Renaissance. The see of 
Chicti was entrusted to him in 1501, and he soon began the toilsome task 
of reforming his diocese. So successful was he that by 1513 he felt that he 
had accomplished this work. As a member of the Oratory of Dm'nc Los’e, 
he associated with other spirits who like himself were consinced of the 
necessity of reform in the Church and of punficalion in official religious 
life. Out of these ideas grew the Order of the Theaiincs which demanded 
a thorough reform of the secular and regular c!crg>' 

Gian Mattco Ghiberti was bom in Palermo in 1495, rose in the scrs-ice 
of Leo X, Adrian VI, and Oemeni VII, and became bishop of Verona in 
1524. A man of noble life unsullied by the worldliness of the time, he 
profited much from intercourse with noble personages in Rome. Me knew 
Caraffa and associated with members of the Oratory of Divine Love. 
After the sack of Rome in 1527 he wait to his see and began actrv e reform 
of the clergy and the religious life of the laity. He carefully investigated 
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His cross and thorns arespear and shields, and short 
Must be the time ere even His patience cease 
Nay let him come no more to raise the fees 
Of this foul sacrilege beyoad report' 

For Rome still plays and sells Hun at the court, 

Where paths are closed to virtue’s fair increase 
Now were fit tune for me to scrape a treasure ' 

Seeing what work and gain are gone, while he 
Who wears the robe, is my Medusa soli 
God welcomes poverty perchance widi pleasure 
But of diat better Me vdut pope have we, 

When the blessed banner leads to nought but lU^' 

Humanism produced no nobler person than Vittona Colonna (1490- 
1547), a w’oman who combined in her religious devotion the piety of the 
old faith With inspiration from the Oratory of Dinne Love. None of her 
sonnets expresses this better than the following 

From joy to joy, from one to other band 
Of such and gentle thoughts, supernal Love 
From the hard Mwer and the cold thereof 
Guides me to spnngnde’s warn and verdant land. 

Haply the Lord— since He beholds me stand 
With breast like wax whereon the eternal seal 
Hath deeply cut a faith profound and real, 

Moulding my inmost beneath His band — 

Wills not With bitter cross and steep ascent, 

But with the easy yoke and burden light, 

To lead me into port by some smooth toad 
Or It may be this hole peace ts lent 
By the wise goodness from nry Fadier and God 
To amt and fit me for a weary fight * 

SPAIN~THE WELLSPRfNG OF REFORM 

Caffiofic reform first actively began in Spain. For centuries Spaniarefs 
had fought the Moors. The 5c«i^ of JiolanJ (eleventh century') gave a 
vivid conception of the crusading ardor of warrior pilgnms vs’ho follow ed 
the long road from France to Galicia to worship at the shrine of St. James 
of Compostella The Cid Campeador became a national hero because of 

’ The Sonnets o/ S^hchaef Ange'ia pHOMrreli, tr ty J A. Symonds, LondiM, J9J3, 

P 5 

*M Jerrold, Tilt«i4 Colcniiii irtib Seme ^ccrant e/ ber 7rienJj and brr Tmet. 
London, tSOS, p 5S6, 
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his fame won m combat with the mfidel Many a great event in Spanish 
history is associated with the single against the invading infidel— we 
need think only of the Battle of Las Navas de Tolosa (1212) and the 
military orders such as Calatrave, Alcantara, and St. James of 
Stella In no other land vvas Christian mysticism so deeply entrenched 
Among the greater mystics were Francesco de Osuna (d 1540), aii 
Pedro de Alcantara (1499-1562), both Franciscans, Juan de Avila 
(1500-1569), St John of the Cross (1542-1591), and Luis de Leon 
(1528-1591) The mysticism of these men was of an intensely practical 
kind, for they accepted the teachings of the Church as unquestione 
truths and sought to arnve at religious satisfaction by the route of purga- 
tion, illumination, and unity with God Out of this environment came 
Loyola and St Teresa 

Isabella began her rule m Castile and Leon in 1474 The soul of this 
great woman vvas intensely pious, and she glowed with the zeal o 
Spanish mystics and the inspiration of heroes who had won fame m t e 
fight against the Moors She became the wife of Ferdinand of Aragon in 
1469, and together they gave Spam more effective government 
ever enjoyed in the Middle Ages Their absolutism was made possible by 
the support of a loyal boui^eoisie, for towm and crown united in restnct- 
ing the nobility whose ideals were so contrary to the aims of the new 
monarchy Thus began a new era in the peninsula Loyalty *®'**'’ 
Catholicism became a chief element m Spanish nationalism, for Spanii^s 
were resolved to destroy the Moors and to put down the Jews The 
former stood m the way of national unity and safety, the latter were 
hated because of their suspected sympathy for the Moors The Spams 
Inquisition, founded m 1480, was an ecclesiastical organ m the hands o 
the rulers, designed to exterminate heretics hated equally by Church an 
crown The zealous Thomas Torquemada, the first inquisitor-genera, 
organized Us activities and procedure, and in the 18 years until his deal 
in 1498 he is said to have burned about 2000 people. His seventy has 
given odium to the practice of compellmg people to accept an establis e 
faith under threat of death. , 

The conquest of Granada was achieved in January, 1492. Nationa 
ambition to bnng all parts of the peninsula under the royal sway had e 
the Catholic sovereigns to attack this last stronghold of Moonsh power. 
The defeated Moors were given considerable privileges. They were to 
retain the use of their language and be free both in the practice of their 
faith and in the education of tbeir children They were guaranteed per- 
sonal freedom, were to live under Moorish law’, and in all litigation were 
to be tried by their own judges. This liberal policy, inspired by t e 
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the curia which had been demand^ P opposed 

niiiifi or complaints draw-n up by ^ ^ envoys to 

to the drastic step f.t, session of the Uteran Council, 

Pisa. Julius II died shonly ate -be Mh 

and Leo X succeeded b"” ^ council at Pisa illegal 

accomplished nothing save ‘■'s'’""® ‘ .( the Church, and a com- 

Discussions were held ^^nut m o ^^ccause the papacy of 

mittee was appointed Little coul financial abuses and mal- 
tha Renaissance thmve “t'tasures theretore could not 

practices which corrupted it, a ,nfjer of decrees were issued, but 

smite at the root of the problem certarn types of exemptions from 

they concerned such minor pro exempt from such control, an 

episcopal Jurisdiction, visiting com j^^^er occasions, papacy and 
supen-ision of printing presses , interests and so were loat 

prelates feared that refomr wmrdd hurt eeclesrastical au- 
to put their hands to consideration of reform, and the 

thoritres succeeded in evading al senoos 

council came to an end in May, f» i, aopeared for a moment that 

When Leo X died in Dm'”"'’"- " ' Adnan VI, a Nether- 

the Renaissance papacy bad also e 1522 Adrian of Utrecht 

lander, was elected to succeed m ^ ,^c church 

was pious, virtuous, Common Life, he had studied theology 

Educated by the Brethren of the („ 5 or that university, and 

and philosophy at Louvain, ta»g Uabella. Adnan was a 

became tutor of Charles, son »' j bishop of Tortosa, and rn 
friend of Cardinal Ximenes, ^ Leon. He was named 

1518 became inquisitor-gencra became pope, due to his 

Charles' v.ceroy in May, 1520, “y A.s honor. “To God only 

master's influence, but he was n i„viy. This honor bnngs me no 

is it easy thus suddenly to up > ^ burden. I would much 

gladness, and I dread taking upon m 
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because the queen’s treasury was exhausted Ximenes was made a cardinal 

>hL"nes wished to revive the study of Scripture which had fallen into 
decay because of the methods employed during the late Middle Ages 
This work was undertaken at the University of Alcala, founded shortly 
after the opening of the sixteenth century, and Ximenes brought to its 
faculties learned men from Pans, Salamanca, Bologna, and other places 
One of the most remarkable contnbutions made by the scholars of Alca a 
was the famous edition of the Senpture, the Complutemtan Polyglot, in 
whose preparation the new philological knowledge produced by t e 
Italian Renaissance was employed The work, which embraced six arge 
volumes, was finished m 1517 and was published with the sanction o 
Leo X in 1520 The leading feature of this work, the most scientific book 
on Senpture in the sixteenth century, was the reproduction of the text o 
the Bible m all original languages, as well as m the Vulgate version. 

THE PAPACY OF THE RENAISSANCE 

From this survey of the social situation in Spain it is clear that there 
still was much vigor in the traditional cult Many humble folk, humanists, 
and some princes evinced a fervid desire to punfy the Church, and even 
in the darkest days of its degradation there was not entirely lacking, 
in the papacy, some feeling that reform should be undertaken Tne 
worldly pontiff Alexander VI (1492-1503) named a commission which 
reported that sales of benefices and the practice of pluralities should t 
curtailed But the pope was immersed in the political concerns of t e 
States of the Church and nothing could be accomplished Nor was Julius 
1! (1503-1513) better able to take in hand the task of reformation, for it 
was a cardinal point in his policy to dnve foreign powers, especia y 
France, out of Italy, and this absorbed alt his energies. Angered by t e 
pope’s policy, Louis X!I of France (1498-1515) retaliated by attacking 
him in his spiritual rights, a step which threatened to start an avalanche o 
cnbcism against the papacy. Louis called a synod of the French clergy 3^ 
Tours m September, 1510 This body, which was Callican and nationa m 
sentiment, declared that French kings possessed the right to defend t cit 
realm and crown against the bishop of Rome even to the extent of 
drawing from his obedience Loins went so far as to appeal to a genera 
council against the pope and revive the decrees of the Council of Base 
The prelates insisted on a council in which Julius' conduct and character 
should be discussed freely. Meanwhile there was revolt in the cuna itse , 
and in 1511 Cardinal Carvajal, who personally desired refonn, an * 



dmcesan synods. But the time for a sacc 

had not yet arrived. „ (,„ji(,cate was too brief to 

Adrian VI died in September, 1523 H ^ *e 

accomplish much, hut it was The sigmlicance of h.s 

standard of success, no lust ,h,s respect it is to 

career lay not in his achievements, ™ b„e the scandals in 

his undying credit that he not only = amending them, but also 
the Church and showed an hone P be employed, and 

with clear understanding ™ head •'• The politically 

™th prompt determination '■esa" « y,, (,5,3_1534), succeeded 

minded son of the "7' had to wait until the elevation of 

him and any serious thought of "'o™ j^ing aeraenfs pontificate 

Paul 111 in 1534. However, an mOT devastation of the peninsula 

which sobered many > between Charles V and Francis 1 

during the second war „f Rome in 1537 This date, which 

which culminated in the homble a turning point 

Visually marhs the end of Ae was to be undertahen 

in the history of the papacy, 
within a few years. 
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rather serve God ,n my proxostsbp at Utrecht than as bishop, cardmal, 
or pope But who am I to withstand the call of the Lord? 

A man of such temper would be a lonely stranger in the Rome ot the 
Renaissance It would be impossible for him to w'ork with 
and officials who had been appointed by Alexander VI, Julius II, and Lw 
X for the> did not relish his ideas about reform and were not interestea 
in a crusade against the Turk They slewed him as an ascetic barbanan 
from the north, unschooled in the refinements of Renaissance society, an 
cared little for the piety of the Jniilalioii of Cbnst. Adnan was criticize 
because he was slow in bestowing canonnes and other posts m his ^ , 


nor did the Romans like his Netherland serv-ants The courtiers were uis- 
appointed by his emptv treasury, his economies caused resenttnen 
Nevertheless, he went ahead with his tasks He withdrew all pemi^sion 
given to princes since Innocent III to present candidates for bene ces, 
he w anted to fill all posts m the future with good men 
Adrian was much concerned over corruption in the Church, Leo * 
done nothing to eradicate it and had not properly appreciated the gravi 
of the Lutheran revolt until it was loo late. Adrian sent his nuncio 
Francesco Chieregati (I47y-1539), an able diplomat and a man of pure 
life, to the Diet of Nuremberg to present the papal ideas about heresy an 
reform, with instructions to make a frank statement about corruption 
cuna and hierarchy Adnan declared his detcrminaiion to proceed at one 
with reform in the Holy See itself, thus setting an example to the wor 
Chieregati delivered this message m January, 1523. It was a mos f 
markable declaration, but it did not make Lutherans eager to return to 
Church, rather it steeled them m their convictions, for now’ ^ 

point to the admissions of the supreme pontiff himself to prove t at 


Church was honeycombed with corruption. , 

Adrian was supported in his zeal for reform by the views of Dr. Jo 
Eck who visited the Vatican in the spring of 1523 Eck painted a sa 
picture of the rampant abuses which destroyed the piety of the peop 
Flagrant misuse of indulgences, venality of benefice hunting, ^ 

posed for dispensations, and the system of taxation practiced by t e cun 
were cited as causes Eck argued that in these circumstances it 
to issue bulls against heretical teachings and that reform s ou 
initiated at once A general council could not be successful 
that moment Europe was so divided politically between France 
Hapshurg powers that no harmony would be possible Hone^ re 
should begin m the cuna Special attention should be paid to the c e^^^ 
of Germany in the matter of preaching, management of dioceses, M 
ing, and personal conduct of the clergy. Eck also presented some concr 
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pHsoner, .nd 

to adopt an ascetic view ot Me and d ^ ^e remem- 

labors among unfortunates dun g neglected 

bered as long as men live, lor he " p He toimded orphanages rn 

bod.es, and collected, educated, W ^nd 

Brescia and Bergamo. He associa jaivities embraced many parts 0 

laymen as he could find Althoug Sommasca was the center of 

Venetia and Milanese, the little Sommaschi. Gian 

their organization whence t ey ' ^j^eni, and a hospital for 

Pietro Caraffa of the '1'^“''"“ y ^e was turned over to the Som- 

incurables founded by this order at Venic 

maschi. . very much hVcC the Somniasc 

The order of the Bamabrtes, V^z^ccana (1502-1539) He 

was founded by a nobleman named An „„„,eract the hideous 

and a number of like-minded „ Charles V and Francs I, 

ravages caused by the second war be j„ 

organized a society of clerks monastery of St. Barnabas 

order. The center of their <>'50"““;°"“^ Bamabites The Bamabites 
in Milan, for which reason they j I teaching religion among 

wem active in caring for destitute oM drm and 

the lower classes. They took „;es of penance, they were 

ot people by open-air missions and puW thoroughfares, 

to be seen, crucifit in hand, prea ^ -phty vvere 

some carried heavy crosses, below), and like them 

organized after the model »' *' priests, some of the r re- 
also were interested in V . c jshop Borromco of Milan. The ngc 

forms being adopted later by Arch P ty U.gia To'cll.. 

lice, a sisterhood with the ,3 Menci (1469-1540) Left an 

The Ursulines were for comfort and became a 

orphan while young, she roin^ F„„ds She brought together a number 

member of the Third Order o SuF activities centered in 

of young girls who Solved to form a religious com- 

Desenzano on Lake Garda La dedicating herself to this 

munity to teach children and ca community, and ttor 

ideaUn 1535. St. Urtula b«am' •™'’ vUIage, around Brescia The 
organization spread amor's 'b ^aej, was their populanty 

Ursulines were supported by to ’ , pa„l 111 approved tbeir 

that they were welcomed in most Catboiic 

society. , , • y Gaetano dc Tienc or St. Cajrtan 

The Thcatines were F,„Ua (1476-1559). These members 

(t^SO-tSIT) and Ciosanni P> 
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Catholicism drevu enormous strength from its monastic institutions 
L- during the Protestant revolt Man as a religious being does not live 
in a vacuum but m a complicated and intensely practical cnvironmen , 
and religion therefore becomes a social force of the greatest importance 
In the age of Catholic reform the Church witnessed a remarkable 
of the ascetic spirit which had played so significant a part dunng 
Middle Ages 

The new orders which now arose proved that religious and ' 
impulses in the old Church were far from extinct These bodies ^ 
translate once more into action the social conceptions inherent m Cat o i 
teaching, and they thus are worthy continuators of the Benedictines, « 
monstratensians, Franciscans, Dominicans, Augustinians, Beguiries, 6^ 
lans, and the Brethren of the Common Life Some of the new orders we 
formed to remedy specific social evils, others were created to com 
Protestant beliefs 

NEW ITALIAN RELIGIOUS ORDERS 
First of the new orders to be considered is that of the Sommaschi 
second war between Charles V and Francis I (1526-1529), ^ 
reached its climax in the sack of Rome m 1527, had wrought great 
m Italy Contending armies hamed the land in accordance 
custom of the age Espeaally tragic was the misery inflicted upon 
and the Milanese, the most populous parts of the peninsula Spams 
other troops lived on the country and converted it into a barren 
The inhabitants were reduced to starvation, homeless waifs wan 
about the countryside, and unburied bodies lay along the roa s 
streets 

Girolamo Miano (d 1537) or St Jerome Emilian, the founder o 
order of the Sommasclu, was bom m 1481. He became a soldier, 
656 
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. , "l lfLopucHnsH. Views brouBh.h.n..n.o 

v.-as to become typical ot to R 

co*t with the Obsemnts. Mon.efakone near 

One night Matteo slipped out ot pope and 

Fenno, resolved to go to Rome „le of St Francs, 

implore his permission to hve accor „ steps, Matteo 

a renoest which Clement Vll „ ,Se tomb ot St 

passed through Assisi where he renm p^. 

Lnds and then returned to h.s U b ^pp,ye folk 

from peasants and knew Pf'J^^.stncken people of Camenno >n 
he worked unselfishly among the p seas wont 

1523. He began preaching again , ’ u ye adulterers, to hell >e 

,0 cry, "To hell, to belli ye ““""^“s^ere ,n denunciation as this 
blasphemers!” Austere in ,, one of themselves 

prophet was, the people f present himself once a year to hjs 
Clement Vll commanded Th,, he did, but was mcen^ 

minister provincial in token of obed en ,he pnson -if the 

in an unfriendly manner. One , venous retprest of the duchess 

friary, but was freed, however, “n'r’s semnee among her dying 

of Oimerlno who had not “ "ed preaching His ideas were 

subjects a few believed that the rigid rule of St 

discussed far and v-’ide by n Some of them, intent on 

Francis should be followed in all “ brethren. Appeal was made 

lowing ihe rule closely, 1= • °’^away (nars were apostates, arJ 
to Clement who declared ^ Uprt was made to bnng thetn 

included esen Matteo among *pp_ h„, ,b, duchess of 

back, first by force, then by P ,, ,hey washed TT y 

protected them, and they "'t- j „g the tcrnblc year of 1527, 

Lderedootewonhyserv-toth^f^-^ „py „y aymg, and 

feeding and nursing the » . .l 

bur^'ing the dead. , . -dorts acainst the apostate re r 

The Obser\ams did not relax j y her friars before the pope 

But the duchess of Camenno mte^ ,527. placing 

Viterbo, whiiher he had g^' Mlnw the P"™"'’' 

before him a petition tor penni protection of tte Con- 

rule, preach to the F«>r''- “"l' '‘''p“„r of >hei' o'™ *'’' 5 ,'.,'^?" 
centuals hut to be goeemed s tbc bull ' ' 

accepted their petition and on 3* ’; ,, ,he Order of Friars 

Zelio The new- fraternity soon ,,rordance with 

Minor Capuchin from the wa’s drawn op in Italian, not k 

their popular character, •3''’';“'’"' “'° , 53 ,, bccante the center of the 
Utin The house a, Camenno, bu.l..nt5 
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of the Oratory of Divine Love desired a stronger association to infuse 
fresh vigor into religious life, and the new order was to be composed of 
priests wholly devoted to preaching and administenng the sacraments 
Organized as clerks regular, they did not dissipate their energies m stnv 
mg for wealth, a thing which had brought reproach upon many seodar 
priests Absolute poverty was not a popular ideal in the Renaissance, but 
Pope Clement nevertheless issued a letter favoring their petition (1534) 
The associates took the three vows of poverty, celibacy, and obedience, 
surrendered their benefices, and began living a common life on the Pincian 
Hill in Rome Caraffa was chosen superior. 

The group lived in great austerity, preaching m public, administenng 
the sacraments, canng for the sick and destitute pilgnms who thronge 
Rome, and tending the dying in the hospitals The hospital for mcurab es 
founded by them m Venice has been mentioned above. The order sprea 
rapidly throughout Italy Pope Paul III chose Caraffa to help him m t e 
work of reform, making him a cardinal m 1537, and henceforth Theatine 
ideas led m the reformation of Church and religious life Gaetano s wor 
m Naples proved important, and St Paul’s church in that city became an 
influential center The service was made more dignified, and greater 
decorum was insisted upon, a procedure especially needed among the Is’t 
Neapolitans Gaetano revived the practice, popular even today, of re 
producing the holy manger at Christmas time Although Franciscans ha 
been fond of this custom, it had apparently fallen into disuse The ex- 
ample of these vigorous and zealous Theatines proved a mighty influence 
in papacy, Church, and popular religious life 
The Capuchins formed a striking contrast to the Theatines, for many 
of the latter were nobles and the order long retained an anstocratic am 
The Capuchins, however, were Franciscans and perpetuated the popu 
sympathies of their founder The Franascans were divided into two 
groups Conventuals who did not follow the rule of St Francis m all 
seventy, and Observants who aimed to carry it out to the letter But even 
the Observants were not strict enoi^h for some members, for examp c, 
Matteo da Bascio (1495-1552) He had the robusmess of the healthy 
peasant whose forebears had been inured to hard labor in the fields, an 
that natural refinement of character sometimes found among those w o 
have tilled the soil they live upon, a spintual quality gained m intimate 
communion with nature’s mystenes Matteo was much perplexed an 
finally thought that he heard a voice saying, "Observe the rule to t e 
letter ’’ He had heard that even the habit was not the same as it had bcfH 
in the days of St Francis, wherefore he adopted the pointed hood whit 
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TME CARMELITE ORDER 

Sl. Te^a (d. I5ST). Bom at Aanla n *e and 

motlier. She became pious c\ cn . With this brother,” she wrote, 

her brother rlanncd to T ^„p|„hed Wc decided to go to 

"I used to discut! how it might be „ 

the country o( the Moors, ^ 1 , 3(1 g„c„ us courage enough 

be beheaded there. And * J of accomplishing this 

even at so tender an age it we had .. Teresa and her 

Only the greatest obstacle an uncle led them back to 

brother actually set out on eonvent in Avila where she 

their home, and Teresa cntcrc Her writings became famous 

spent many years in mystic Canne! had greatly declined 

Her soul smitten by the fact t a joy^ded the house of barefooted 

in the rigor of Us religious hic, themselves to contem- 

Carmehtes at Avila in 1 56 % us m / the nuns of Carmel. The 
plation and prayer. In this svay ® ^ of the Cross (1542- 

monks of Carmel followed this . » Teresa He wanted to join 

1591) receiving his spiritual guida persuaded by 

the Carthusians "-oPPOsLn he successfully 

her to become a Carmelite. ^ ^ . ^yigCannchtc order, 
introduced his reforming ideas in . ^ inculcated in the Carmelite 

The chief characteristics of the spintu^My the 

order were the supreme ” „.,tlires in order to arrive, under 

striving (or complete ,,, „( contemplation Carmelite spiritu- 

divine grace it it is given, a „,„,5 ,he order, 

ahv, in tpite of the clolstem. 

exerted extensive influence fa > 

Awn ITS CONTRIBUTION 
THF lESUlT ORDER AND Ilb 

- .u service of the Church, that of the 
important as these orders of the Jesuits, St-J^^tius 

Jesuits overshadowed them a • , ^ 1491. His family belonged 

Loyola, was bom in the kingdom ° Ignatius should dream of a 

to the petty nobility, and it was _ces of chivalric intercourse and 

soldier’s life. He wished to acquire him to 

hoped to cut a pleasing fipre and ultimately he planned 

a nobleman's home to be braught up as a pag , 
to go to court. 
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CKristians had developed e«r " 

Loyola se. fouh .he ohiec. o( soeh e,e..ses ^ 

.Man is created to praise, reserentt a 

means to sa%e his scul, and t e ot er = for ^hich he is 

aeated for man, and to help him m ^ 

created VThence it folloi'-s J far as they hinder him 

help him to this end, and to rid himse ourselves mdif 

from attaining it For ' alIo^*ed to the freedom of our free 

ferent to aU created things, m a« that is 

choice and is not forbidden it, m su dishonor, a long 

part health rather than poverty, on choosmg 

R.a„ aaho„ L „Rid. «e are ceea.ed 

that which better leads us to the en 

This is the foundation of The first week con- 

The ^erases hidcousness of sin, the second the 

tarns exercises intended to show the 

incarnation and Chnst s mission ascension This was the 

CaW, ..nd .he founh H,s ^ through 

typical procedure ot “1’*“.' “ ^ ,, ,*„gh, ,he facts, purgauve, m which 
four steps: didactive, in w » extraneous desires is achieved by 

the process of purifying the so ri,n 5 t illuminative, in which the 

contemplating the “^^'^.*^v"hrough spiritual eyes, and imirive, m 
soul acquires the mystical presence of God. 

which the soul leams to feel wit a concreteness, as vivid as 

A stnking feature of as it were, the ma 

that of Flemish pnmitives, e .^ond contemplation of the second 

terial basis for the imagination The secon 

week may be chosen as That is m say, to s« Our 

Tirst Point The first point »» 'aSd Ae infant Jesus after His birth, 
Udy, and Joseph, and the maidservan . considering 

malang m>-self a poor little Lr necessities as though 

them, contemplating “ ^fetence and reverence possible; and after- 

I found mj-self present. wi a ^ 

vs ards to reflect within mys^f ® and to contemplate what 

Second Point The secon • ** *n*ilraw some profit 

they say, a«d reJecong tniK" *ey are doin^ 

trb,rJ Point The third to ^ diat the Lord may be 

lor erample, how the joomCT end ot so many hardshtps, 

hom in eatreoe poterty; and » 0^“ j, R* for me. He may dte on 

ofhmtger.otrhtrs,, of t=.ot»»l 
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Wounded at the siege of Pamplona in the first war between Charles V 
and Francis I, he was carried to a hospital sphere his leg had to be broken 
because it had been improperly set He submitted to the ordeal in charac- 
tenstic fashion— he said nothing, not a groan escaped him; he merely 
clenched his fists When the leg was healing, it was discovered that he 
uould ever after be deformed, for part of the bone protruded, and this 
would prevent him from wcanng gracefully the trunk hose then in fashion 
He submitted to an operation m which the flesh was cut away and t e 
bone sawed off, but the leg now was found to be shorter than the ot er 
He could never be a knightly figure, for he would always be lame' T * 
surgeons stretched his leg m an iron frame, and he became vcr>' ill, 
racked his body But in all this agony he was fortified by the chiva nc 
idea indicative of an iron will He called for knightly romances, but as 
none could be found he was gixcn some lives of saints and a life of Chns^t 
The conversion of Ignatius Loyola is one of the most interesting m t e 
history of religion He was charmed by the tales of the saints whom « 
admired in chivalric fashion— for them and the Virgin he would break a 
lance, he would defend (hem vsith all his might He began to regret his 
misspent youth and yearned to exceed even the greatest saints m the 
service of the Virgin So ill was he that It seemed he would die, where* 
upon he received the last sacrament, but in a vision St Peter promise 
that he would recover 

As soon as Ignatius was well enough, he set out, his leg still unhealed, 
on pilgrimage to the monastery of Montserrat near Barcelona Clad m t e 
garb of a penitent, he began his austcntics. 

With da 0mil still in his head, he resolved to 'watch his arms at 

the church of Our Lady of Niontserrat Here, then, on the eve of the Annun 
Clarion, March 24, 1522, you hive our IgnUius seeking a beggar on v\hom 
he bestows his fine clothes, then girding liimself in the sackcloth gown v.hich 
symbolized his armor of poverty, he hings up sword and digger by Our 
Lady’s statue, and watches through the night before the altar— now kneel 
ing, now from much weakness leaning on his stiff Never religious order hid 
such chivalric birth For on that night, one may say was born (though ye* 

Its founder dreamed not it) the Company of Jesus, the Free Lances of the 
Church ' 

Ignatius' religious experiences in the cave of Manresa near Montserrab 
the goal of his pilgrimage, have been preserved in his SpmlimJ 
This book IS but one example of a vast literature on the ascetic life "■ 

I F Thompson, 5l ]gnaUus £oyola, London, 1910, pp 17-18 
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such w=.= HsaevR«o„,nap>Ue„ce*a.^ 

he wen. .0 .he 

Mon.aigu where Erasmus and IgnaSius, .hs little 

of zealous splri.s whom he woii Salmeron, Rodnguez, and Boba- 

group of sbc-Lefevre, Xavier. .le chapel of S. Dems 

illa-fmally after ripe del, bera.io„w»..oAe^ 

on .he slopes of Monlmartre " „„l, ,he Hose in his hands, 

celebra.ed Mass and, facing hs P j whereupon LefesTe 

received from each .he vows of Jd „ .ake no fees after 

also pronounced .he vows for himsell 1 h > ,„d work 

.hey should become pries.s and 'owed . ^ .^possible, .hey were 
for he conversion of infidels. If ^pnmy, .537, .hey all 

.0 place .hemselves a. .he here .hey refused .he ,mo.a- 

me. at Venice to Sony ouUheir ' . .ppeh nme to teaching 

tion of Caraffa to join the Th“""“ , . „ „ed to Rome to obtain papal 
and serving in hospitals untt Ito "U. ="‘‘ 
approval. There were now ten in tnei 

Le Jay had joined them. , j ,he pnesthood, having spent a 
Meanwhile Ignatius was that he could take m his 

whole year in solitude “ ^ Host, the substance of Chnsts 

hands so holy a thing as the consK “ t, impossible to go to 
body. Since Venice was at war '''’* “^33 j^pj^us and two companions 
the Holy Land, and cons^uently . h-es at the disposal of Pope 
went .0 Rome determined to plare h ,„j ^e^ng the 

Paul iil. Meanwhile they conttnu j^pEpal Contarini was sympa- 

poor and needy, especially i" was officially recogrilaed, 
thetic .0 their plan, and h j, Kesimim fllil.tnnto Secies, ae 

their constitution being '^•‘'d ‘ existence the greatest agency 

(September 77, 1540). Thus “J" . j ih pf the common people, bnng 
created by Catholicism to J minted with hostile teaching, 

back into the fold many whose ndvanee of Protestantism 

and through persuasion with the Spiritiml tKreses and 

The novitiate in the Jesuit or J ^ .5 pf poverty, cebbacy, 

a. the end of 7 years novoces of AibV ^ok . abd.V were 

and obedience, and were called s required to study 

to become secular coadjutors Th Polleges of the order, and 

theology, science, and the priests, if they succeeded in 

after about 11 years they -were o P ,l,soli.te obedience to the 

fulfilbng all tests " ^'J-^^fpXsed who formed the centtai 
pontiff, they were admitted to tne P 
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„„s, »d a» fc lor me re«e»n9 •« ’1”"“' 

Ltry readers Irod .he £«rc.se5 to Mow. This « 

for Ignatros did not give a complete ex|TOition He merely 
essential points to gnide the penion leading the devo.mns, al dmT.io 
mns. be Mowed impl.ci.ly, step by step, for about 4 
skillfully arranged and charged vv.th so much practical pedagogical insigh 
that the result ,s tremendous, lor by focus, ng the mind s ^ 

the concrete facts of the drama of Chns, s sacnflce, the soul Soo' ^ 
a, a state of exaltation Ignatms used ihts book in recruiting bis Mow , 
and many a layman was helped by .t ,0 rededicate his life. As a ma e ■ 
piece of religious literature it ranU \Mth anything that Luther or 
wrote, and it became the textbook of militant Catholicism. 

At Manresa, Ignatius attracted some followers He de\oted m 
energy to saving souls, and from the beginning showed keen 
preaching and teaching among the destitute and neglecte ' * 
became a pnme concern among Jesuits In 1523 Ignatius 
Jerusalem to fulfil! his vov'. made when he was ill. He sailed wnt 
celona to Gaeta, and from Caeta he went afoot by way o 
Venice, where he begged food and slept m the Piaiza of San \ arco 
took ship for Jaffa and finally reached Jerusalem He could J 

for the Benedictine abbot who possessed aulhont>’ in this matter 
It impolitic as It was likely to stir the Mohammedans w oppos* ' 
Eagerly he visited the spots hallowed by association with Christ s i 6/ 
he sadly turned back to Venice whence he proceeded to Genoa, na 


arriving m Barcelona in 1524 . „ 

Ignatius had learned much, and it was clear to him that his reso ve 
preach and teach could not succeed in the sophisticated wor o ^ 
Renaissance and in a society teeming with heresy Therefore, he w ou 
to school and acquire learning. Ignatius w'ent to study with oys m 
beginners’ school in Barcelona He had been trained in the manner a^^ 
proved for gentlemen in the Middle Ages, m chivalnc excellence ^ 
in things of the intellect To learn Latin and Greek is a difficult tas 
person over thirty, but Ignatius persevered, believing it the devi ® 
whenever his mind wandered away from the declensions and 
tions As soon as he could follow higher studies he went to the 
of Alcala There he persisted in converting souls with such vigor t a 
was suspected of heresy Indeed, he was thnee arraigned be ore 
2 7I>« SfHnliml Exircises of St Ignatius, ed by C Latty, London, 1928, PP >3. 
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reform in the papacy 


. „ .k, history ot the papacy, for 

rr HE VE*. 1534 is an ^’“recame Pope Paul W Ever since 

J then it was that Alexander Fames^b^^ ty 

the pontiftcate of Sixtus IV <^7 > (isj^-lSlS) was but a 

secular interests. The incumbency «' "" j ,„.,less, for they were 
brief interlude, and his efforts „ded Clement VIl (15M- 

followed by the pontificate o' >''' -j he was subsequently called, now 

1534) . AleLnder Famese, or '’'„„va,, on ot the papacy which 

ascended the chair of Peter an as one of the greatest of popes, 

was so successful that he may be tesaraea 

.T THE TURNING POINT 
PAUL III (1!3'1-‘’''JJ reform 

i_ when humanists were 
Alexander Famese was bom in 1468 ’JJ J Alexander 

beginning to play a part in the cu Michelangelo and many 

himself was a pupil of Pn'"!’""'; Ijfj household of Lorenzo the 

another Florentine humanist. innocent VllI and mse 

Magnificent. He entered the W’' him Alexander had three 

steadily, Julius II being he had been a cardmal smce 

illegitimate sons, in spite o yet a pries an 

1493. It should be noted, ' ’^Vich he had acquired under th 

in 1513 he brohe srith the ^ment in his moral hf'/'M ’"" 

wordly Alexander VI. Due to the ^P . j,y fagotten. He built the 
seriousness of purpose, his past ^ ^ of ability, he became 
Famese Palace which still stands m Rome^ j,y, clement 

the most Important fome i" ^ pepacy he was respected uni- 

VII. At the Lment of his ele»n«™J “ ” The pimple of 

versally for his moral upnghtn^s .^^5 the Churc 

Rome were pleased by the ^ 

appmved the election of so sagacio^a man 
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dement of the order A Reneml congregation chose » “ 

office for life, and also heads of provinces and . 

manage the houses of the order Each offical was to be ^ 

h,s circumscription but was watched hy agents chosen by E'"" 
congregation Ignatius was chosen by his comrades to be their hrst 

Jesuits addressed their efforts to the humble and <lesh“‘'r *''' 
great mass of common folk who composed the bulk of the Church, ano 
whom these devoted pnests sought to purge of heresy Everywhere they 
introduced rigid discipline, and education was a most important mstra 
ment of reform They appropriated the humanist pedagogical lOea 
developed in the Italian Renaissance which had so often been use , as i 
the case of Erasmus, to the detriment of the faith, but these i eas no 
became a means of strengthening the Church Theologians o t e or e 
fought for the faith at the Council of Trent and wrote polemical treatises, 
and science and literature were cultivated which won universal respe 
for the Jesuits As confessors to rulers and pnnces, they were able to save 


whole regions for the faith 
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.e 

ch.FB=, PaturBlly of .he» n>en vho Ui been 

carimals. Paul understood the ctoac Furthermore, 

appointed in the "’“'M'y J;„e„,j„aer Adnan VI laded when .t 

he had seen how the zeal ^ pope was a torergner to Italy 

desers'ed better success, sirnp y Renaissance men. Consequent y, 

and did not understand the ways of ,Re cardinals, Paul 

instead of seeUng to impose a ng ^ promoting the 

wisely began laying Td nonal wisdom by appointing French 

right hind of men. He showed add, no College a 

and Spanish prelates in 1535 an ^ ^^.poy enable him to pursue 

more international chara«er which e o^ej 

a policy of neutraliti - i» mA were c^o^'Tled with success 

ctL L his efforts in this Foper steps toward other 

At the same time the pope .^p^e 
reforms. The appointment of a t |„(,pe„ee was an important 

Interested in cleansing the Church, ^ commission of nine 

factor in the formation of ^’"XThe pope a XepoH of tire 

cardinals was appointed, and it s (March, 

Cardinals and Ollier Prelates cnt A j ,,„n„ghout, it is one of 

1537). Frank in tone yet respect ul^ P 

the most teraarhable documents of the R Renaissance that the 

The preface sets forth in the foimer pontiffs all too 

great ills of the Church have c^e up HnUenug courtiers 

readily had accepted the ,r„ ,Fey therefore had assumed 

that the papal power was ateolut , „t„ch Aey 

full authority to dispose of all goo ewi consequences. Thm 

had often exercised in a reckless icfi,n„_worldV 

follow twenty-six benefices had been bestowed 

bishops and priests had en ^ , j,,,^bents, an evil traffic m bene ces 

without regard to the worthinKS „,rts who were able to dis- 

had sprung up under the ”'"“^'^„„„ical rules, and many cardinals 
cover devious ways to eim;m"-°’‘ di,charg= the duties of 
absented themselves from the con 

their office. . , , bishops vvere hindered in t eir 

The memorial also wished to punish often obtained 

work because culpnts whotti „,iE,cal court through the pay- 

remission of canonical supervision, for children re- 

men. of money. Schools reipnred careful 
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Paul 111 has been accused oi uorldlmcss It is true that he showed h.m- 
self as keenly interested in political concerns as any of his predecessors, 
he was prone to nepotism and to favor the political fortunes of his son 
Pier Lu.gi But it should cause no surprise that this son of the Kcnaissance 
did not completely abandim all the iharactcnstics of that ape. Rather one 
should emphasize the great moral change m his life after 1513 and his 
successful insistence that the papacy was a spintiial institution “ 

had some right to be heard m the secular affairs of man. To Pau 
than any other pope is to be asenbed the beginning of a new age in I e 
history of the papacy , 

As soon as he mounted the chair of Peter, Paul announced t at c 


work of reform would begin at once VMth the curia To the great con 
stemation of older cardinals, he insisted that no renovation was possi < 
without a change of life in the cuna He appointed commissions to in 
vestigate the delicate matter of clerical morals, but this action was a itt e 
too precipitate Accordingly as soon as the first nev^' cardinals were 
created another commission was named to initiate reforms in the ctma 
and the government of Rome and was given unlimited powers to retneoy 


both secular and religious matters whenever necessary 


REFORM IN CURIA AND EPISCOPACY 
At first It appeared that the pontiff would not emancipate himself 
the vice of nepotism which had brought discredit upon the papacy. TAe 
promotion to the cardinalatc of his nephews Guido and Alexander 
(December, 153-4) created a bad impression, hut the appointments oft c 
following May were significant in that they included such men as 
Simonetta and Chmucci of Siena, Casparo Contanni of Venice, and Jo o 
du Bellay of Pans Many people were pleased at the advancement o 
worthy men, and the disappointment caused by the promotion ^ 
pope’s nephews was soon forgotten. The appointments of Deccm er, 
1536, also were important No better choke could have been made than 
Caraffa, who was one of the number Reginald Pole of England aUo was 
appointed, as was Jacopo Sadoleto (1477-1547), bishop of Carpentras, 
one of the finest products of humanism and a noble light of the Churc 
Two years later others wrcrc admitted to the Sacred College, chief o 
whom was Pietro Bembo. His elevation provoked much comment, 
typical son of the Renaissance, his earlier life had not been pure, hut i r 
Paul himself he had definitely abandoned the ways of his younger ays 
and the prestige of his learning proved a valuable asset to the papacy- 
Others were added in 1539, three of whom were bishops' Fedengo 
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reform '’T 

„pp„„.-,„n of .any of A= ote ^ 

rtfoim of preaching, 10' ^ verms sermons especially 

Middle Ages, tew secular ' It was ^s- 

to <o much of this activity was lett_ as "'“''V 


w«t> — .J ^35 — ' 

Idd^-Age;, few secular pnes.sae^™;«™ „ esp^ally 

that so much of this i"’"' ', . , this time, inasmuc as ,,ei.s, 

dangerous tor the traditional fai* at ,jeas ="‘‘i ^ 

tant ministers had been J P„i file of ”‘'Ss of the 

inthis respect were supenor to the mnh *iet sh pW » 

te, deuce of bishops '“Xw have lised m the.' 

flocks entrusted to thein, IS others Paul, 'I ^ required 

many of them delegated t eir , ,„hty bishops before in many 

to this abuse, summoned more ,P,portan s , ^pt 

to they return to their ;?“;,pss of prestige becauseJ^'J 
places the Church had su er absence permitte henehces 

»nd careless bishops whose c dioceses Hence residence 

tomeetwnthWendly recepUonmthem^^^ „PP,a nece^^^^ 

Paf "''^'rTrrXe .nsP^-» ‘"“aT:! 


0 which the cure of but much 

Much was aeeo"'P'l*''‘^'L ,,es m the fact that p, „ould have 

The significance of his effort all vicious P . _uiarly happy 

of the Counetl of Trent. T” «!X'ep„sisted in f ,f Sose the 

been too drastic, Paul’s '“'““"'“.pation, and * f “ 
comhinatlon of moderation, ttie work o 

nght men who could be trusted to carry 

nntECTlONS Tt 


e trusicw a- - • 

other objections to 

POLITICAL A was beset 

We have noted above '*”* ^^.rpnnees and On the 

wnth alt sorts of obi=ctions ' P„d directed by him ^ 

ebiected to any council called %„pw Uy P"“"; 

.,L. "me were unwiUmS W .„*ecounci 


.th .11 sorts of obiecons ,„d di-f^^^/rn^ana.e a 

ihiected to any council ca e lay of Constance 

ither hand, popes “"' tiay influences in the c ^.3^1,ng 

conned. Of the baneful effects of lay • ^^turally opp 

and Basel, popes had seen ' ponces and , reformed by 

council it it would be conW ^tion ^ conviction im- 

Paul believed that the Church , this 


council if it would be conuol ^j, on conviction im* 

Paul believed that the Church th ordinals, 

neans of a general couno ^"^^^hairof Peter, ^ general 

nediately after his elevation because they power, 

however, were opposed to a ^ council ^or and the king 

renovation of the Church »n» gntatives to the negotiating 

Nevertheless, the pope sent Cd 1565), 

of France Cardinal Pietro Paolo ^erg 
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celved many impressions hostile to religion They were permitted, for 
example, to read the Jmaihar CoUoi)uies of Erasmus Attempt was made 
to stop malpractices of indulgence preachers t\ho did not hesitate to 
deceive, and the lavish use of dispensations, granting of confession letters, 
and other abuses were criticized Few churchmen had spoken with such 
candor and determination A copy of this document, obtained in some 
illegitimate manner and pnnted m Milan and Rome, was greeted by the 
Lutherans as proof of the strictures they had been making for two 
decades Luther made its appearance an excuse for vitriolic comments 
upon the pope as Antichrist 

Contanni, a member of the commission of nine, and as candid as ever, 
urged a complete renovation of the curia He declared that disgrace had 
been brought upon the Holy See by financial practices resulting from the 
unrestrained right of patronage in papal hands, and he complained against 
the pope's absolute pov.er out of vshich flowed these cmI practices which 
alienated so many men 

The law of Chrnt i> a bw of freedom and forbid; a scrviiude so ab;eet 
that the Lutherans were entirely justified m comparing it with the Babylo- 
nish captivity But, (unhermore tan that be called a government of which 
the rule is the will of one man. by nature prone lo evil and liable to the in- 
fluence of caprices and affections innumerable'’ Tlie authority of the 
pope IS equally with orhers a dominion of reason Cod has conferred this 
rule on Si Peter and his sticetssors, tiiat they cuphi lead ihe flocks confided 
to their care into everlasting blessedness A pope should know that those 
over whom he cxeroses this nik are free men, not according to his own 
pleasure must he command, or forbid, or dispense, but in obedience to the 
rule of reason, of Cod s command, and to the law of love, referring every- 
thing to Cod, and doing all m consideration of the common good only For 
posjuve law; are not to be imposed by mere will, they must be ever in unison 
with natural rights, with the commandments of Cod, and wiiJi the require- 
ments of circumstmces Nor can they be altered or abrogated, except in 
conformity with this guidance and with the imperative demands of things. 

Be It the care of your holiness never to depart from this rule, be not 
guided by the impotence of the will which makes choice of evil, submit not 
to the servitude which ministers to sin * 

Paul, taking these remarks m good part, decided to hasten the reform of 
the offices of the cuna, and for this purpose a commission of eight, under 
the direction of Contarmi, was named. Jn Apnl, 1540, Paul ordered that 
all proposed reform should forthwith be put into effect, m spite of the 

' L von Ranke History of the Popes 7heir Cburcb mid Slate New York, 1901. I, 
102 
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BCFOHM .S be.cn. so for 

,v„t„rc obanJoncd bos.ilc .o cstablnb ba™on> 

„ ,„ ..dcome any ftL Joach-n. of 

kt.een Lutherans and ^o'™ „ ^ by Erasmus m.ddle 

of ,he Lutheran princes most mnuen^J T.t cu^m the 

eonceptions, thoupht that an S grant th P 

Lutherans and Otholics tf the latter 

Wandpernritpri^tstotn^^ tdea o"f f j/gHrUtch ,t .as 

Charles grasped at this V „ c,anUort m Apnl 155J, jj,ree- 

Lutheran pnnees at a diet i . ^nd la>m«' ^ ' al Geman 

apreedthataproupoftheoto-^^^^Vh hhe a "atto™'^ 

ment about religion. This legitimacy touching 

e.unc.1, (or the papacy “““ theolop.ans, 

lai-men to dtseuss, on an equal na 

thelaith. . ^oc of his ««"■' "®"\ „,oment The 

In May Charles Intonne ,be <1"“"°" I" 'nagenau because 

i :!:!, rSudshtt'!! CP"f«r“'kT!:ohcs agreed w a sta.e- 


o( the plague, accomplished The d.et 

•m their inSt^nee on the Ca'*'”’'" !*' tantog 

Worms in October, and here Whemns^ nnderstand.ng 

ment about the Trinity', but r^ at Ratis! 


state- 
as to 


mt about the Trinity', but t e Ratisbon m 

msmal sin. , raaenns of the > gn„„l,atory 

Charles appeared before tb „„cessions to tbe 

Apnl, 1541, to request tbe pop j^^gbt malte c ^^,nb 

ant.nni "uncio in the h SIL ^^•ere determined 


Apnl, 1541, to request the pope make con ^ 

Contatini as nuncio in tbe P ,i.eiEbed ques i determined 

Protestants. Political cons.demt.ons o j_^„i,e„„s ,beir 

Chades, and be was eager *ey "■“’Irdrconsldered 

not to abate their claims rn , -gus convictions. ^,^i,ich 

political gains as well as theit re in the Catholics 

the tvs-enty.three articles drav^upjt^j ^^^.ptable 

professed to contain the su osition Although 

and Lutherans. j^fender of the Catho ic P the 

Dr. John Eck appeared as drf ^ smoothed array, 

it \.as easy enough to agr diffi^^ky ' Vinv^ever, pro'^^^ 

question of justification, of the of Contarim, the 

Tnmsubstantiation and the h 'Pr'" these poin*® '’'“T 

insurmountable obstacles, impossible on winces and the 

papal nuncio, that compromic because the pnn 

sions on other articles, political point of ggreenient had 

emperor viewed the matter f nhe articles upon "■ 

Accordingly it was deaded that t 
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ter efforts, Trent in the Tyrol ort the coitfrnes ol ]"'>■ 

«t chos». Pronels I. .ho professed to 

row allied \^ith Suliman, and his Fourth V ( c^cure a 

broke out Not until the Treaty ',^f/”b„„„„ents of 

ffeamre of cooperation from Francis Freed ..therans The 

var, Charles could nose pursue hts pohey of reduems the l-“ J" 
b«r refused to appear ,n Trent, and Lf “ ’ '.'f" 

eat, lied jiaaiiiit the Hoiiuui Popitcy ToioiJed !’y f , ,„,,trtim to 
.as to justify the Protestants' refusal to accept Charles ■" “ 

anertd tire council, and in it Luther denounced the pope m an abusne 

The council of Trent opened its sessions in 
and the pope could not agree, for the former 
political reasons, while the latter ^35 that both 

to proceed more effeetbely against heresy The 
nutters were discussed simultaneously by , . counal were 

presented alternately before .he fathe. Ue 

promulgated in sessions, each of which _ , , 5.7 the 

Ten of these were held before adjournment j A ^ J;ransfer 

rpnap of 1547 a plapue broke out m Tre"'j ,He 

the eotmcil to Bologna. Chari« was members of the 

Germans would not go to Bologna. Bvw P 
council were loath to go there. They -mained m Trent 

increase and so supported their King, Charles, w quarrel might 

'^hile the curial party went to Bologna. It appea further sessions, 

lead to a schism, but in September Paul ^spended aB further 
and the v ork of reform was for the lime ha t 
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been reached were to be accepted by all subjects of the empire and the 
other points were to remain in abeyance until the meeting of a council 
Meantime toleration was to be accorded to dissenters In this way Charles 
received the support of hjs Lutheran subjects in his foreign difficulties 
with the French and the Turk. But Contarini and the curia were dis- 
pleased that the emperor, whose tradihonal duty it was to stand by the 
Church, should presume to settle matters of religion 

Charles’ role as Chnstian emperor made it impossible to act as national 
ruler of Germany Medieval umvcrsahsm foundered on the rocks of the 
new absolutist power of princes His duty as custodian of the faith uni- 
versal drove princes into political opposition, wherefore it was to their 
interest to embrace Lutheranism and oppose Catholicism In other words, 
the new autocratic power of princes exalted localism in politics to such a 
pitch that the principle of universalism, one of the great ideals of the 
Middle Ages, was overthrown 

And as Charles desperately needed the support of the pnnces, he took 
more and more a political view of the matter, which explains why he was 
eager for compromise But in making compromises he was acting contrary 
to the medieval conception of the emperor’s duty toward the Church 
Lutheranism thus ruined not only the universality of the medieval faith, 
but also put an end to the universality of the medieval empire. It exalted 
the power of pnnces by producing a theology which gave a theoretical 
and divine basis to their absolutism 

Catholicism suffered severe reverses in 1541 Staunchly Catholic Duke 
George of Saxony died and was succeeded by his brother Henry who 
made Lutheranism the faith of his subjects, and Elector Joachim II of 
Brandenburg followed his example Other defections followed Archbishop 
Albrecht of Main 2 was forced by his estates to permit the Reformation to 
be established in Halberstadt and Magdeburg, the bishop of Schwenn, 
the abbot of Fulda, and the town of Hildesheim became Lutheran 
The archbishop of Cologne and the bishops of Munster, Minden, and 
Osnabruck seemed on the point of renouncing Catholicism, seculanzing 
the lands of the Church, and establishing their houses as new dynasties 
Brunswick also embraced Lutheranism By 1542 all Germany from the 
Baltic to the Rhine had become Lutheran or appeared to be in the process 
0 breaking with the old faith Lutheranism was also spreading into 
Bohemia and Hungary and even into Austna and among the south Slavs 
After much discussion Paul, such was the urgency, decided to summon 
a council As the Germans were opposed to an Italian city because they 
distrusted papal influence, and as the cuna did not want to go to some 
city in the center of Germany where hostile feelings would surely defeat 
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made it clear that this was necessary, and he felt that no outside scheming 
should determine the choice of popes Cardinals were to act as councilors 
of the pope. They were to possess only one benefice each and conduct 
their \isitorial duties regularly, nor were they to hold benefices with 
cure of souls without doing the necessary pastoral work Julius also 
vigorously pressed for reform in papal governmental bureaus This was a 
bold step, for a large part of the papal income was denved from these 
oinces 

The pope began to consider the task of reconvening the CounciUf 
Trent, and a bull calling the council was Issued m November, 1550 The 
second period of the Council of Trent lasted from May 1, 1551, to April 
28, 1552. Its decrees were published in six sessions, the ninth to the 
fourteenth inclusive, the thirteenth and fourteenth of which defined the 
Eucharist and penance. The Spanish prelates were inclined to minimize 
ihe authority of the pope in the affairs of the Church, but Ju lus was 
adamant and prevented any diminution of papal authority Emperor 
Charles’ attitude was favorable to the Roman Church at thU 
he had vigorously pursued the Lutherans in Germany an a e eat 
tkem in battle at MOblberg (I5a7) Now he foiind that Hmty U ot 
France had joined the Protestants in the war against him (i 552 ), hence 
he desired the pope's friendship Under these circumstances it was im- 
possible for the prelates to tarry in Trent, and, as it became evident that 
funher progress was blocked, the pope decided to suspend the council So 
|raubW was the peace of Europe during Charles' remaining years that 
ils speedy reconvening was out of the question. 

Julius also supported the agencies established by his predecessor Paul 
III to extirpate heresy, in a series of bulls he recunlirtned and extended 
the privileges already granted to the Jesuits who, rapidly gainiug 
strength, brought many back to the faith. The Roman " 

ttconfiroied by the bull of Februao', 1550, and continued h"“'npl'i 
"t 10 Paul ill's days. Protestant books were common m Catholic lauds 
“Pecially in Italy, for hitherto it had been thought that reading boob 
“ntten by apostates might counteract the growth of l-'tesy. 

'"hed tuch peroiission to the lay and clergy alfc -f ^ 

heretical writings should be handed over to the inquisitois. 

"vettook the pope in March, 1 555, before he could summanze his reform- 

activity in a comprehensive bull. ixssv was ex- 

The pontificate of Marcellus 11 (Apnl 10 to May 1, 

I'Pmely brief. Marcellus II, a man of pure life, was « ' 

I'emed in ,he writings of the Chureh fathers, and interested m 
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THE PAPACY RENOVATED 
AND ASSERTIVE 


J HE SECULARIZED papacy of the Renaissance had definitely come to 
an end by the time Paul 111 died in No\ ember, 1549, and the spiritual 
nature of the institution again began to dominate its life. The reform 
decrees of the late pope and hts cardinals, the decisions of the Council of 
Trent, the vigorous administration of the pontiff, and the example of 
austerity and punty of life set by him and by the recently appointed 
cardinals exerted a profound effect Bishops zealous in reforming theif 
sees made sure that the vvork of renovation should continue, and the 
pontiffs \^ho followed Paul 111 successfully earned forward the work of 
restoration 


PAPAL REFORM UtjDER JULIUS III, 1550-1555 
Julius III (d 1555) was r^sed to the chair of Peter in February, 1550 
The conclave began soon 4 f,er the death of Paul III, but French and 
ipanish nvalry made prompt election impossible This external manipula- 
tion was a feature of the Renaissance papacy which Julius was determined 
to make impossible As tardmal he was known to be interested in reform, 
an to it and the abolition of heresy he pledged himself dunng the con- 
c ave et certain features of the age remained to hamper the efficacy o 
any program Furthennore, Julius was weak enough to appoint his 
nep ew, a man notonoiisJy scandalous in his pnvate life, as cardinal 
pope s own morals were beyond reproach in spite of insinuations whic 

never were substantiated 

Julius appointed a commission to discuss the reformation of such 
a uses as a not beer considered hi the recent session of the Council o 
ren / w ich the{ pope was determined to direct himself. Statutes 
were issmd resnla„„g ^ secular, and there 

a SO 0 e new regulations regarding conclaves. His own election ha 
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These events strangely recalled the days of Julms II '' 

to dnve the SpaLrds out of Italy, and .. seemed that h seeda 
interests of the papacy would again become dominant, n ano 
appeared .ha, the habits of the Renatssance papacy stil 
was guilty of nepotism, advancing his nephws aro a . 

CaraffTto the caTdinalate and malting Carlo h.s chief >Se". ■" 
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Vatican Library His pontificate was too short to accomplish anything 
for reform. 


VIGOROUS REFORMS OF PAUL IV, 1555-1559 


Gian Pietro Caraffa, prominent member of the Oratory of Divine Love, 
succeeded Marcellus II, took as his papal name Paul IV, and reigned until 
1559 In spite of his advanced age he was a man of vigor who had lost 
none of the fiery enthusiasm which had characterized his earlier days He 
belonged to the Middle Ages rather than to the Renaissance, and his ideas 
w ere formed by careful study of St Thomas Aquinas, not by the master- 
pieces of humanism Not only did the new pope propose to reform the 
Church, strengthen ecclesiastical discipline, and nd the Church of heresy, 
but also he was resoKed to free it whercser possible from the political 
control which princes everywhere sought to exercise 
Paul was also determined to liberate the papacy and Italy from Spanish 
domination for, being a Neapolitan, he knew better than anyone else the 
baneful political influence which Spam exercised over the peninsula. So 
long as It owned Naples and Sicily in the south and Milan in the heart of 
Lombardy, papal freedom could not exist, for smaller states such as 
Florence tended to become satellites of Spam Paul accordingly sought 
^port from France King Henry 11 seemed on the point of accepting the 
Truce of Vaucelles (February, 1556), and the war with the emperor and 
Spam was about to end Duke Francis of Guise, who was Influential at the 
rench court, had designs upon the crown of Naples, ostensibly to 
advance the interests of the French king but really for himself. 

A treaty was made m December, 1555, in which Henry and the pope 
agree to attack the Spaniards The republic of Rorcnce was to be re- 
esta IS c , and Duke Costmo of Tuscany, a vassal pnnee of Spam, 
was to e expelled TTius, notwithstanding the Truce of Vaucelles, war 
began anew Devotion to the Church caused Philip II of Spam (1556- 
) to consult his theologians about the justifiability of resisting the 
pope wit arms, but finally the duke of Alva was ordered to attack the 
V ' invaded Campania and moved upon Rome, and 

e u e 0 Guise s forces failed to give Paul any support For a moment 
the pope feared a repetition of the dreadful sack of 1527, but Alva dis- 
^ deference A treaty was made in September, 1557, on 

e asis 0 the staim Pgyj.j 

venture into politics thus proved signally miscalculated ’ 


’ For the connection 
the Treaty of Catean 


I of Pope Paul IVs war with the Hapsburg French conflict poor to 
Cambr^si* (1559). see pp 695-696. 
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populace, insinuation, calumny, and canard often led to citation before 
the dreaded officials With a zeal which amounted almost to ferocity the 
pontiff turned against his former fnends m the Oratory of Divine Love, 
and they as well as the followers of Juan de Valdes were forced to appear 
before the dread tribunal or flee Italy Cardinal Giovanni di Morone (d 
1578) had advocated a mild policy toward Protestants, but Paul would 
have nothing of gentleness toward apostates Morone was cited before 
the tnbunal but defended himself successfully Nevertheless, he was kept 
in confinement until after Paul’s death The fierce old pontiff also caused 
Reginald Pole to be summoned, for he had roused the papal ire because 
he yielded title to monastic lands seculanzed in the reign of Henry VIII 
Pole, m England at the moment, prepared to obey but died before he 
arrived m Rome Thus the pope earned on his energetic policy until his 
death in August, 1559 His pontificate marks the beginning of the success- 
ful rejuvenation of the Church 

CONTINUATION OF THE REFORM UNDER PIUS IV 

As soon as Paul IV was dead the cardinals, resolved to elect a successor 
who would be less masterful, chose the gentle Giovanni Angelo de' Medici 
who took as his name Pms IV (1559-1565) No one questioned his devo- 
tion to reform which he sought to carry out m irenic fashion He was 
determined to reconvene the Council of Trent The political situation was 
favorable, for Ferdinand of Germany and Philip of Spam were eager to 
help in upbuilding the (2hurch, and the French court was willing to 
cooperate but loath to support a meeting m German lands Pius issued a 
bull in November, 1561, directing that the council be opened at Easter 
0 the following year, but again it proved impossible to secure the attend- 
^ce of Protestants The decrees of the council, which came to an end in 
December 1563, were drawn up m nine sessions The council decided a 
arge number of questions regarding discipline and dogma and provided 
an authoritative statement on many points which Protestant reformers 
questioned Papal authority emei^ed tnumphant in spite of the fact that 
the Spanish bishops desired to subject it to the council Papal ascendancy 
in t e urc , interpretation of Catholic dogma according to St. Thomas 
Aquinas and other scholastic authorities, regeneration of clerical morals, 
emp asis upon the education of laymen and clergy, and no concessions to 
Protestantism— such were the chief charactenstics of Catholic reform as 
planned at Trent 

The Council of Trent, one of the most significant events in the age of 
the Reformation, led to a renaissance of Catholicism A purified papacy 
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foundations constantly looked to him as a fnend, for during the Middle 
Ages there had been all too little formal systematic religious instruction 
The famine of 1571 was a senous cnsis m the thickly populated Milanese, 
and Borromeo directed the work of relief, taking care of more than 3000 
at his own expense for 3 months Dunng the great plague of 1576 and 
1577, which was even more senous, Borromeo comforted the sufferers m 
their sore straits, and when the plague left built a church in honor of St. 
Sebastian, chief of the plague saints 

Pius V was a man of piety and austere life He was a Dominican, had 
served as inquisitor-general, and while a cardinal, when he was known as 
Michele Ghislien, he had given splendid evidence of zeal for reform under 
Paul IV Unalterably opposed to the practice of nepotism, as pope he 
definitely broke with it by issuing his bull Jdmoiiel Wos in 1567. The 
7ridenhne Catechism (Catechism of Trent), drawn up in 1566, was 
w’ldely used m Catholic teaching Two years later appeared an improved 
breviary and a new missal By this time the papal name was once more 
respected in Italy and other parts of the Catholic world The decrees of 
Trent were fully applied m Italy, and Rome became a city of monks and 
pnests 

Gregory XIll (1572-1585) now succeeded to the papal chair. In his 
younger days, when he was known as Ugo Buoncompagni, he was not 
worthy of the pnestly vocation But like Paul III, he changed his ways, 
became a man of holy life, and followed in the footsteps of his predeces- 
sor by refusing to alienate Church property for the benefit of his relatives 
Determined to abolish abuses and evil practices, he appointed a com- 
mittee for this purpose Gregory, especially interested in education which 
was to play so noteworthy a part in the regeneration of Catholicism, gave 
the German College in Rome all necessary financial support A college for 
the schismatic Greeks was founded in 1577, another for the English m 
1579, and a third for the Maronites in 1584 He built quarters for the 
Jesuit Roman College which henceforth became known as the Gregorian 
University Other seminanes were established outside Italy, of which the 
one at Douai was especially famous Gregory is also noted for the support 
which he gave to the reform of the Julian calendar, the new Gregorian 
calendar being introduced into most Catholic lands m 1 578 

ACME OF REFORM IN THE PAPACY AND HIERARCHY 
UNDER SIXTUS V (1585-1590) 

Sixtus V (1585-1590) was one of the most remarkable rulers that ever 
occupied the papal chair He entered the Franciscan order at the age of 
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territories where its teachings were not strongly challenged, next in the 
borderlands where Lutheran, Calvin, Anabaptist, and other teachings 
battled Catholicism, and finally in the very strongholds of Protestantism 
The Jesuit order was a most effective agent in this great task, for the 
Jesuits turned their attention to the people who had never received a 
thorough doctnnal grounding in the faith through catechetical instruction, 
and they labored long and hard to teach young and old the fundamentals 
of Catholic doctrine They also became popular as preachers People were 
in the habit of hearing friars give sermons, but their parish priests did 
little to instil! a more accurate knowledge of the faith Consequently 
zealous and well trained Jesuits were welcomed by the laymen. 

The numerous schools founded by the Jesuits were especially suc- 
cessful, for these schools emancipated themselves from the older methods 
of study and teaching which had growm up in the Middle Ages Their 
curnculum was based upon the pedagogical ideas developed in the 
Qimttroceiilo careful instruction being given in Latin and Creek classics, 
logic, mathematics, and natural philosophy The devotees of humanism, 
which had often been closely associated with the nse of Protestantism, 
had criticized unceasingly the out-of-date method of the old teachers and 
their Ignorance of the classics, but henceforth such stnetures ^^'ere im- 
possible Indeed, the vigor of the organization which characterized the 
Jesuit order made its success so striking that it was soon more than a 
match for its nvals Ignatius had founded the German College and the 
Roman College in 1540 and 1541 , respectively Under the generalship of 
Laynez (1555-1565) and Francis Borgia (1565-1572) many more were 
founded in Italy, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, and especially in Germany, 
for the land which had brought forth Luther and Zwmgli was to be the 
battleground for the faith The first colleges in this country were estab- 
lished m Cologne, Munich, Mainz, Tner, Augsburg, Dilengen, and 
Wurzburg, centers which had remained true to Catholicism 

Success in checking Protestantism in Germany w’as due to St Peter 
Canisius more than to anyone else He was bom in Nijmegen in 1521, 
studied at Louvain and Cologne, and was admitted to the Jesuit order in 
1543 His first great task was to combat Protestantism in Cologne where 
Archbishop Herman von Wied was thmking of abandoning Catholicism 
and establishing himself as a political prince in the secularized lands of 
his province Here Canisius founded a Jesuit college fn 1547 he attended 
the Council of Trent His next great task was to save Bavaria, thus pre- 
panng this land for its great role in the history of Catholic reform Duke 
illiam IV (1508-1545) had asked Paul III to send Jesuit professors to 
teach m the University of Ingolstodt Canisius, Le Jay, and Salmerdn were 
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Canisius visited Poland soon after the Diet of Piotrkow (1558) and apam 
in 1566, and Jesuit colleges were opened The Protestants, fearful of their 
future, formed the Union of Sandomir (1570), but they were no match 
for the highly trained Jesuits who possessed a superior organization and 
enjoyed the confidence of the peasantry and many of the lower bour- 
geoisie in Great and Little Poland 

The success of the Jesuits in Poland is one of the most noteworthy 
achievements of Catholic reform They supported King Stephen Batory 
(1574-1586) whom they pleased with their teaching about royal abso- 
lutism The theory that a prince was instituted by God’s sanction and 
that, according to Senpture, an unlimited monarchy was the best form of 
government appealed to a prince engaged in a determined struggle against 
the disintegrating political power of nobility and bourgeoisie. Batory 
therefore showed the Church many favors, although he remained tolerant 
toward his Protestant subjects In France, however, the Jesuits found it 
difficult to secure a foothold, for the Sorbonne did not like them as com- 
petitors, and the crown feared their great devotion to the cuna and 
thought that they could not be so easily managed as the concordatary 
clergy of the realm Their cause was defended by the cardinal of Lorraine 
who founded the college at Pont-i-Mousson in 1574, and others also 
supported them, but for many years there was opposition to their activi- 
ties 

Spam, the home of St Ignatius Loyola, welcomed the Jesuits; here they 
founded a large number of colleges Most of the Jesuits who joined the 
order m the first decades of its existence were Spaniards, and, so numer- 
ous were they, that wherever the order went Spaniards usually assumed a 
leading part The order was even more successful in Portugal. But the 
provincial Simon Rodriguez did not entirely fit into the scheme of Jesuit 
organization, pursuing instead an independent policy. Ignatius, dissatisfied 
With this, deposed Rodriguez in 1551. In the Low Countnes it was im 
possible at first for the Jesuits to secure permission to open colleges. Philip 
of Spam, however, was favorable, but his subjects, even though loyal 
Catholics, labored hard against the Jesuits. He finally overrode this op- 
position and by a decree of August 10, 1556, gave the society the neces- 
sary civil rights and instructed them to proceed with their work. 

While thus resuscitating the wounded Church in Europe, the Jesuits 
were also active as missionaries in Asia and the newly found lands of 
South Amenca, although Franascans, Dominicans, and Augustinians had 
preceded them in America In 1549 six Jesuits under Emanuel de Nobnga 
amved at St Vincent m Brazil and began their missionary activity which 
was crowned with much success The resourcefulness of the order is 
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Messina, and Naples In the duchy of Milan he possessed the rights 
which the vicar of the Holy Roman Empire formerly exercised, and the 
strategic position, military resources, and financial power of Milan en- 
abled Philip to control northern Italy The republic of Genoa became a 
submissive agent of Spanish policy, its capital serving as an Italian \^ater 
gate for Spain which was eager to maintain communication with Milan 
Florence, Mantua, Ferrara, Savoy, Urbino, and the States of the Church 
became auxiliary powers of Spanish impcnalism 

Corrcspondine to these Italian states which securely established 
Spanish ascendancy in the Mediterranean area were the numerous 
provinces of the Low Countries m northern Europe Situated at the 
confluence of the Scheldt, Meuse, and Rhine, equidistant between Spam 
and Scandinavia, Scotland, and Italy, and wedeed between the greatest 
powers of western Europe, these lands seemed to make it possible for 
Philip to dominate England and France Italy w'as joined to the Low 
Countries by a corridor, the Franchc-Comli, which promised to become 
useful as a means of communication with Italy The Holy Roman Empire 
had been assigned to Emperor Charles’ younger brother Ferdinand who 
since 1531 had borne the title of King of the Romans This close relation- 
ship, It was fondly hoped, would produce a unified regime in religion and 
politics in the lands which had fallen into Hapsburg hands by the mar- 
nages of Maximilian of Austna to Mary of Burgundy, and of their son 
Philip the Handsome to Joanna of Castile. 

Charles I of Spam (1516-1556) — as emperor known as Charles V— 
continued the policy of his illustnous grandparents, Ferdinand and 
Isabella Bom in Ghent, he spoke only Flemish and French and was a 
total stranger to Spam At the outset his rule in Spain was challenged 
by a revolt of the Castilian communes, for when he arrived m 1519 he 
instilled resentment in the hearts of the proud Castilians by his favors to 
Flemish courtiers But the widespread revolt was put down in the Battle 
of Villalar (Apnl, 1521), the net result of this rising being that the royal 
power became stronger than ever Political absolutism, more highly per- 
fected m Spam than in other European states, became a chief charac- 
teristic of Spanish life A second feature, the most loyal devotion of 
Spaniards to Catholicism, is to be explained largely by the political, 
social, and economic exigencies of the nation 

In his religious policy also Charles followed in the footsteps of Ferdi 
nand and Isabella The rebellion m Valencia, which accompanied t^ 
rising of the Castilian communes but was independent of it, earned 
forward the policy of extirpating inBdels. Tradesmen and handicraftsmen 
in the towns of Valencia formed an association, known as the Germama, 
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natural brother Don Juan; and by the decree of . 

Moriicos teere ordered to settle among the Chnstian peoples of the nort , 
in Castile and Leon. ^ r 

The destruction of the Moors, demanded as a ^ 

neasurc, was inspired by the Turkish attempt to seuc ' 
conquest of Malta seould seriously jeopardize Spams ascc 
titstem Ntediterranean and expose Chnstian lands « 

Krights of St. John tvere holding this island as “IVw vassd 

the Mohammedan world. Suhman the Great Cl - 
ti'te Barbary prince of Tripoli, attacked it m ■ finallv after 

•a heroie^ltance, one of the most famous m h, story., “ly^ “ 
treat efforts, the Spanish viceroy of th.no -f 

assaJants. This, however, did not put an en attacked 

conquest, for in 1569 the new sultan, Sclim (1 

C»ms, a Venetian outpost. , j oppose 

A league between Philip, Venice, and the pon Juan was 

Seim, and a great enisadmg fleet under the ^ ^od with blessed 

prepared by Spain. Fortified by the P«y'" ” j^o battle. In the Bay of 

banners floating from the masts, it sailed f creatly in both 

Upaato it mefthe Turkish fleet w^ich ending 

ships and men, and a terrible struggle eiwu .-to marks the high 

« complete defeat for the Turks. The Battle of Lepanto marks 

point of Turkish expansion in the .^re of Philip's govern- 

Absolutism by divine right was as muc 35 

ment as the maintenance of Catholicism trusted with a carefully 

'" 2 ny as thirteen councils, each of which -5 with no freedom 

delimited field of activity. They were ‘f all public policy 

‘0 initiate action. The king reserv'ed the n^, -ersonal government 

and regulate every governmental affair. His v^as 

cf a monarch who deemed himself God s age because he was the 

blis subjects enveloped him wdth specia St. Teresa called 

divinely appointed protector of Spam an , jytjes which such 

bim “our holy king." To carry' out the rnuiwo 

■deas entailed greatly increased ^ ^^bo must originate every- 

become the model of the hard-working P He labored long 

‘bing, pass upon everything, and di^ ^ on a ^%st correspondence 

hours Writing letters to his officials, and carnca^^^^^^ 

archives at Simancas contain an ex f 
'’’issives, all carefully annotated by this . on a man of Philip s 

But this absolutism imposed an impossi e T,velfare of his 

imitations, for, though industrious and solici 
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subjects, Philip was deficient in understanding. Consen-ative Castilian 
that he was, he could not comprehend the mighty forces of economic life 
\shich were remaking European life, society, and politics. He sacrificed 
Spain for an ideal increasingly impossible to realize, freely wasting the 
public wealth in a sain endcasw to establish Spanish dominion escry- 
where by force When his father surrendered the Spanish crown to him 
in 1556, the realm was in a relamcty prosperous condition, for coloniza- 
tion of the Americas had produced a demand for manufactured goods 
which stimulated industries Production of cloth throve, especially at 
Medina del Campo The fairs of Valladolid, Toledo, and Segovia became 
busy mans of trade, and quantities of gleaming gold and silver came into 
the realm from Mexico and Peru Wool production was thriving, and 
agriculture, especially m southern Spam, was not far behind 

But Philip with all his zeal and labor could not direct the national 
economy to higher levels, for neither he nor the many advisers who 
surrounded him knew anything about economic lavvs Medieval tradi- 
tional methods and devices of all sorts were employed Pnccs were rising 
because of the influx of precious metal from America To combat dearth, 
restrictive laws were made regulating manufacturing, price of food stuffs, 
and exports and imports These were often very arbitrary, such as, for 
example, the law forbidding export to the Americas of iron, leather, and 
cloth in order to increase the supply of these commodities for Spanish 
consumers and thus lower thetr cost A more fatal policy could hardly be 
conceived, as a result, commerce and industry could not thrive His 
far-reaching schemes consumed every ounce of the gold and silver from 
the New World Because this flov\' of w ealth fell into the hands of foreign, 
especially Genoese, bankers, it failed completely to build up Spanish 
economic power The akabala (a ten percent tax on sales) worked w’lth 
devastating effect upon trade and manufactures and ruined many an 
enterprise The result of this policy even in Philip’s reign was economic 
decline at home, bankruptcy of the treasury, and finally the collapse of 
Spanish policy in Europe 

Having thus desenbed the character of King Philip of Spain and stated 
the nature of his rule, we shall next relate the sloo’ of Spain's efforts to 
maintain Catholicism in lands where it was in danger of being over- 
throwm To do so it will he necessary to outline the general situation in 
Europe as it concerned the fortunes of Catholicism dunng the last years 
of Emperor Charles, father of Philip H This can be done only at the risk 
of some repetition, but the complicated character of Philip’s far-flung 
activities makes this necessary. 
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It was the Spanish marriage, however, that aronsed the ^Jt mtense 
oppositton, for it led to a revolt in the Midlands, another >" 
and a third and more serious one in Kent In the autumn o , 
after the queen’s marriage. Cardinal Reginald Pole amved “ P^U 
and m November Parliament petitioned him for a full reconci ■ 

English Church with Rome, a step made possible only when the legate 
agreed not to insist upon the return of ecclesiastical lands 

ELIZABETH TUDOR, MARY 

PHILIP II OF SPAIN 

Hnabeth (d. 1603), who stood neat in order 
to the will of Henry Vlll, became queen ujmn 
death in November, 1558 Rarely a monarch As wile 

such trying difficulties. First of all was the c aim s|,e would 

of Francis, son of King Henry II S ‘''= 

become queen of that realm upon the death Scotland She 

..hermler,MatyofCu,s=,sh=wodd 

''as a staunch Catholic, and many Engl ^ 

Pfder her as queen to Elizabeth Furtherm , ^ if Mary should 

France and Scotland, bound together by ^ 3,|,j„ee with 

mount the English throne, she might soone strength for 

^ghnd, Scotland, and France, which the other hand, 

Prance in any contest with Spain, her ona French 

Philip feared that Elizabeth vrould steer Eng a hoped, would 

politics Accordingly he proposed to ma^ er, in these 

array English resources on the side ol pa* g keen sense 

Circumstances it behooved Elizabeth to be ^ course, 

of realities and cautious to a degree, she usua because that 

knew that her subjects would not ^ ® ancient enemy, and 

''ould throw the realm into the arms o ran ' feared that if 

die also knew that Philip would not harm e control 

her power were weakened she might come u settlement M-hich 

TTiese problems profoundly influenced of Mary Tudor’s 

to be made in 155S Englishmen were beam X political 

forceful attempt to restore Catholicism- A o between Rome and 

'’'Pediency was the result, and a position ^ patriotic and 

*i<treme Protestantism was chosen, t * i Parliament early 

■^ligious sentiments of the great majonty o j„ost 

1559 enacted the new Act of Supremacy m ^.35 

diplomatically described as “supreme governor. 
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protlucci! iuth keen ^c^cntmcn^ acamsi France, uhich had cncourapcd 
th«e rcbcK, that Mao Tudor declared war The result was that CalaU 
fell into French hands But the French ucrc completely defeated 

m Ital), and ihi> lost the famous Battle of St. Quentin (July, 1559) 
fought on the borders of the low Countnes Both sides, c\hau5tcd, 
agreed to the Treats of (-atcau Catnbrisis (April, 1559), by S'hich 
France retained the bishoprics of Toul, Meta, and Verdun, and aban- 
doned all claims to Milan and Naples Lnsland was forced to allow 
France to keep Calais As Mar\ Tudor had recently died, a marriape "as 
arranged between Philip and Ilizalieth of Valois, a dauehtcr of llenrj 
II and Catheriiic de Mcditi One of the motives for ending the war at 
this time and arranging ibis matrimonial alliance was to unite the t "0 
Catholic namms so that thc\ might pool their resources in combating 
Protestantism 

It IS ncccssan to understand these events in order to grasp the 
motives which tinderlav the lUformation In England during the retens of 
Mary and lliaabcih Tudor Two points arc to be noted In connection 
With Man Tudor s reign the first of vvhich Is the typically 

English resentment at Spanish influence m English affairs. Mary's mar- 
naqc to Philip of Spam became intensely unpopular, and her participation 
in the war against France which ended in the loss of Calais (an English 
possession dating back to the Hundred Years’ W'ar) did not improve 
national sentiment The second point Is the policy of repression which 
she initiated m her endeavor to make England a Catholic nation, for 
during her brief reign about 300 unfortunates suffered death for their 
faith The people probably would have acquiesced in the queen’s inten- 
tion of undoing as much as possible the work of 1 Icnrj’ Vlll and Edward 
VI if only she had not embarked upon the Spanish marriage and the 
relentless persecution of her sub|ects These turned her subjects acamst 
the queen, Spam, and Catholicism, so that, rightly or wrongly, for man> 
a generation she has been represented as "Bloody Mary" who suffered 
England to be sacrificed to the cause of Spam 
Almost immediately after her accession, Marj’ requested her subjects 
to return to the faith of their fathers Everyone knew that she purposed to 
repress Protestantism by force, and some of her subjects fled to the 
Continent These Marian exiles, of whom there were at least seven 
hundred, settled at various centers, such as Frankfort on the Mam, '■Vese , 
Strasbourg, Geneva, Basel, and Zurich. 1 lore thc>- w ere schooled more 
thoroughly m the ideas of John Calvin, and expressed greater honor 
than ever before of every form of idolatry, as they termed it, in t e 
Catholic Church 
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years was forced to be friendly lo Bizabeth, outwardly at ^ 

Lght that a union of England, Scotland, and France would be most 

deletenous to the Spanish cause. ^ nartv in 

Ma^ Stuart soo'^a placed bcrself a. t^ bead « a CaWm party 
Scotland. Sbe might have been success ul n her , 

Catholcism had she been a little wiser in her loves an 

in her dealings with the Scottish baronage, but s e ,beth (156S) — 

Bee and threw herself upon the mercy of her c-m Eliea^ ( ® 
ansh step, for Mary had become "j' ,„e her at liberty 
England. Hizabeth thought that it would Catholics sup- 

and so kept her in honorable confinemen number who 

ported their queen in this matter, but there w missionary work, 
P^ferred to hdp Mary. The Jesuits who to 

supported the English Catholics, and some Unstile policy toward 

tielp the imprisoned queen. The pope legislation against 

Elizabeth, and Parliament in turn mlt.ated repressive leg 
Catholics who opposed Elizabeth’s fillip, us V excommunicated 

All these plots came to a climax in 1570 w England was the chief 

Elizabeth. This fiery pontiff was convince ,„ued dl-counseled 

bulwark of heresy, and in February of that year . hostile 

bull deposing her. Its net result was .. to the queen's 

to foreign meddling in domestic affairs, y ghxabeth a heretic 

support. Parliament declared it hi^ Meanwhile plots were laid 

and issued stringent laws against Otho i Babmgton's 

to depose Elizabeth and put Mary in her p a schemers was 

Plot, aimed to assassinate the queen; but eve than com- 

l®own to the government, and, when t e evi nothing of the plot, 

pletc, they were seized ’1^*^ P 1587, for from the 

'^s tried, found guilty, and behead o e , become a politi- 
point of view of English political interests er 
'^sl necessity. 
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revised, the last book prepared under Edward VI being used as its basis 
Some definitely Protestant passages were altered so as not to offend 
Catholic feelings, and many ceremonial customs and Church ornaments 
were retained An Act of Hiufomiity (1559) made the acceptance of the 
new Prayer Boot obligatory upon all the queen's subjects Many people, 
howeser, could not approve of this setdement. 

A large number of Manan exiles returned to England as soon as 
Elizabeth became queen, and, mdoctnnated by Calvin dunng their 
sojourn on the Continent, they assumed leadership of many zealous 
persons who had staged »n England but who were opposed to practices m 
the Church which they descnbed as "idolatrous,” "papistical,” and even 
"satanic ” Tbey attacked the custom of using vestments, and they also 
demanded that the ancient episcopal oi^anization of the Church be 
changed so that it would resemble a Presbytenan organization. The chief 
exponent of these views vsas Thomas Cartwright, a professor of divinity 
in the University of Cambridge 

From their demand that the Church be "purified” of its ancient 
Catholic practices these people were called Puntans. Nearly all of them 
stayed m the Church, protesting constantly and vigorously that a com- 
plete renovation should be made Some there were, however, who aban 
doned it and formed conventicles, associations which can be traced back 
to the days of Queen Mary Tudor Since these people severed all con- 
nection with the Church, they were called Separatists or Nonconformists 
The origins of the movement are obscure, but it appears certain that they 
owed little or nothing to the Anabaptists as is often alleged Groups of 
them bved in London and other towns in the southeast. Chief among 
their leaders w as one Robert Browne (d 1633 , but much more extreme 

in his demand for reformation of the English Church was Henry BarrowS 
(d 1593), after whom the Barrowists were named Although these 
Puritans and Separatists troubled the quiet of religious life in Elizabeth s 
day, they did not play a great role until the next century 

Until 1587 Elizabeth's chief concern was the activity of Mary Stuart, 
who, upon the death of her husband King Francis II of France in Decem- 
ber, 1560, had returned to Scotland Just before this the Scots under John 
I^nox had abandoned Catholiasm and made Scotland a Presb>'tenan 
country modeled upon the Reformation in Geneva Mary' Stuart purposed 
to reestablish Catholicism if possible, and also to secure the crown o 
England, alleging that her claim was superior to that of Elizabeth. English- 
men, ho\%ever. Catholic as w-ell as Protestant, rallied around their queen 
because they would not tolerate French and Scottish intrigues in their 
land Although his proposal of marriage was rejected, Philip during these 
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P 0 .T, in order to satcsonrd the old faith Now "y 

qutm of France it seemed that the moment had amt ed s Y 

smify their aspiration to control the royal council 
CaLne d^' Medici now hepan "^^Sef .r‘(iS^ 
tliret short-lived kings — Francis 11 (1559- i ,r .nflnpnce upon 

1574), and Hemy 11 (1574-15S9)-she carted a peculmr ,nfluen« up __ 

public life until her death in t589. She bwame , r because of 

1533, but her husband showed her neither avornor^^^^^^^^ 

his blind infatuation for the notorious i j 

WVground, she was wrapped up in the “J' ,„|,„.ude 

''caklmg sons upon whom she lavished a m ^ typical 

Interest, not principle, guided her ^ of Medic. Formally 

product of the Renaissance, a true child rpi.cion Ever since the 

a Catholic, she possessed little contemn ", ;„„er(nl 

Concordat of Bologna in 1516, the Church in Catholicism 

sappon of the throne, wherefore tSmo demaX this On the 

IS the national faith, for the future of her 

ether hand, she was determined “ Rombon, and m doing 

factions, whether Othol.c Guise f° 

this she revealed herself adept I" c,jf obstacle to the ambi- 

The house of Bourbon, which proved Pourbon duke of Ven- 

5® of the Guises, was headed Xtmryushmr of of 

dflme, Nhhose wife was Jeanne dAl » onncipality in southern 
AngouUme and Henry II of Navarre, a P ^ m 

France. Reformed doctrine had been tuug S^v^tze^land m 

1560 by Beza who undertook a ,he “Word of God *’ 

order to persuade the royal Bourbon lami y o a group among 

Henceforth Anthony appeared as the hea o ^ appeared likely 

the nobles. Furthennore, he stood close to ‘'’'/XXXod seemed 
lo ascend it some day, for all Catherine s c i oversveening ambi- 

Incapable of long life He and his group to ^^■hom they 

fon of the Guises whom they regard^ as inte f j 

showed intense hostility. Anthon/s ro avowed Huguenot (or 

had mamed a relative of Gaspard e ' ' Admiral and Francis 

French Protestant) whose sons, ^ which followed. 

d’Andelot, were to play ^up which opposed the 

These men became the center of a po ,, ,L.r from matenal interest 
Guises, and many a Cahnnist nobl^m wm „bijb hitherto 

Or religious conviction, joined them n 

had been purely religious became more P® > ‘ . j^ere in a position 

'SThro LnJs II succeeded to the throne, the Gu.s 
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FRENCH CATHOLICISM AND LOW 
COUNTRY CALVINISM 


C atholic reactiov m continental Europe met v.ith two significant 
checks bct'^ecn H60 and 15% The first of these was the cstab 
lishmcnt of the United Provinces as a Protestant state on the basis of a 
revolutionary act which repudiated a prince who ruled by divine right 
The second was the long senes of religious wars in France which nearly 
ruined the monarchy and finally, in 159$, culminated in the Edict of 
Nantes, a document which provided a nevv solution of the vexing problem 
of religious minorities by conceding to Protestants a measure of relicious 
and political freedom These tvso groups of events, in addition to Eng* 
land's struggle with Spam, proved to be the most important factors m 
setting a limit to the Catholic revival under Spanish leadership. 


GUISES, HUGUENOTS. AND THE POLIT1QUES. 

FIRST RELIGIOUS WARS IN FRANCE 

When Henry II of France died m 1559, a troublous period opened in 
the history of French Protestantism, for a series of eight dreary civ.I 
wars, fought between 1563 and 1588, damaged the peace and well-bems 
of the land Francis II (1559-1560) succeeded his father, but as he was 
only a youth, he could not give much direction to the government His 
wife w,as the famous Mary Stuart, daughter of James V of Scotland and 
Mary of Guise, the latter being the daughter of Duke Claude of Guise. 
The Guises were ambitious, militant, capable, and above all zealously 
orthodox Two of Mary's brothers, Charles and Louis, were cardinals, 
and her elder brother Francis w'as the famous duke of Guise (d. 1563), a 
soldier who had won renown in the late WTir between Henry II and Phihp 
II of Spam His son Henry (d 1588) was destined to play a prominent 
part in the religious wars The Guises, all-powerful at the court, w ere most 
determined protectors of Catholicism and did not hesitate to use foreign 
TOO 
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or Catholic. The Anabaptists were deemed by nearly all men to be 
impossibly radical because they held that the state could take no cogni- 
zance of religion, but they ts’cre ne\cr able to write their ideas into the 
public law of any state. Calvin and his followers, on the other hand, 
insisted that the Church was a body independent of the political action 
of the state, which was a noteworthy point of difference beUveen them 
and Lutherans. 

The Politiques placed the common weal above questions of religion, 
for they did not believe in sacnficing the matenal well-being of the state 
in order to create unit}' in religious belief They uere Catholics who 
loved king and countr}’ and lamented the destruction of national pros- 
perit}'. Trained in the humanist thought of the Renaissance which empha- 
sized the things of this life, they were loath to place religious unity in the 
state above peace and prosperity The Politiques have been cleverly 
descnbed as men "who preferred the repose of the kingdom or their oi\-n 
homes to the salvation of their souls, who would rather that the kingdom 
remained at peace without Cod, than at war for Him The ideas of the 
Politiques are s>-mptomatic of a basic change in attitude toward tbs 
question, and they herald the coming toleration which was later to be 
accorded to religious dissenters 


THE HUGUENOT WARS AND ST BARTHOLOMEW’S 
massacre. AUGUST 24, 1572 

But the Guises plotted to destroy the nctv faith and began negotiations 
vs-ith Philip II of Spain. They won o%er the inconstant Anthony of 
Bourbon by a promise that Philip would return to him Spanish Navarre 
or make an equivalent compensation. The First Huguenot War (15 2 
1563) brake out after the massacre at Vassy m which a large number of 
Protestants who had come together in a bam for religious serstces wera 
slain. Religion and control of the crown became burning quesuons in this 
and the follow ing wars. The people of Paris, being orthodox, s>™pathn^ 
yith Duke Francis of Guise who displaced Anthony of Boorton m he 
royal confidence. Duke Francis receised support from &tholic Spam; the 
Huguenots, from Protestant England Anthony of Bourbon wms slain, and 
Duke Francis was assassinated in 1563. The Peace f 
under which Calvinism was to continue wherever it had been established, 

^The feordWar (1567-1568) followed beause the HuguenoK wm 
suspicious of the fnendlmess of the court toward ^ SP™* 

Khose agent, the duke of Alva, had just assumed hcs task m the Imw 
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Valois to Henry of Navarre, leader of the Huguenots King Charles ap- 
peared to be in full harmony with his ne>\ Huguenot fnends and brother- 
in-law. A large number of Huguenots came to Pans to celebrate the e% ent 
Coligny, who now seemed to control ever>'thing, had far-reaching plans 
for an international offensne of Protestant forces against Spain, and was 
relying upon the Prince of Orange to overthrow Spanish control in the 
Low Countries. Catherine’s resentment at Coligny’s influence grew apace, 
and she prevented a declaration of war upon Spam, a proposal advocated 
by Coligny. Out of the tension created by these circumstances came the 
infamous Massacre of St Bartholomew (August 24, 1572) On August 
22, an assassin hired by Duke Henry of Guise with the queen’s knowl- 
edge, aimed a shot at Coligny from the vwndow of a house occupied by a 
supporter of the Guises Charles, shocked by this attempt at assassination, 
expressed his sorrow to Coligny But Oihenne and the Guises, who 
needed little to encourage them, took a different view ° ^ matter, or 

they felt that the Huguenots were a menace to the state and that it was 
b«t to ONtorminato them while so many of them were m Pans for the 


royal marriage. , , , 

Charles was weal, enough to be persuaded that the Huguenots were 
not loyal to him, and he yielded to his mother and tfe Guises, apparently 
expressing some desire to be rid of the traitors This was only a mo- 
mentary impulse which he soon regretted, but it was too late, for m the 
early morning of August 24 the bells of St. Germain I Auxerrois began 
nngmg-the signal for the rising Coligny was murdered Houses ,n 
which Huguenots were staying were broUn into and ; 

fortunate was slain in his bed, o.heni who sought safety in flight were eu 
doivn in the streets. The troops of the Cnises took a leading part m the 
massacre, and the guard of Paris joined them Responsibdity lay first of 
all With Cathenne because she had allowed the Guises, who " 

their hearts a long-standing feud with the Hugueno s, to 
Next i, rested upon the ling, and t. 

competent. The Fourth Huguenot War .1 

followed by three brief wars in tiresome succession (1575-15/6, 1577, 
and 1586-1588). 


THE DUTCH REVOLT FROM 1574. 

SPAIN’S tribulation 

Meantime the revolt in the Low Comi.ries more than engressed the 
talent and resources of Philip II." The violent policy of the duke of Aha 
II- CL h n the Low Countnes frofn 1566 to 1575, see 

'For the earlier jears of the revolt m the l-o 
PP 615-626 
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Countries In a bank a, S. Dents .he Catholics nere ^ 

leader Monnnorency n.s slatn To avo.d m.erference >>> 

Cathenne proclaimed the Peace of Lone,umcau nhich renewed the PHCe 
rf Amhoise The Peace nas soon t.ola.ed, for the Cukes r^ain^ m 
control and continued to entox the moral support of Philip II 
De I’Hopital x^as distn,<,ed and an effort v»as made to seize Conde and 
Coligny, but thex escaped 

In the Third War il'bS-l^O), xvhtch now began, the HuguenoU 
receixed monex and militarx aid from Elizabeth, and the Guises accepted 
help from Spa-n Conde xva, shot m a battle at Jamac in 1569, xsherc- 
upon his son Henrx of Conde. lo-rciher with King Henry of ^^x-aire, 
came fomard to lead the Husuenots The Peace of St. GcrTOaiiv x^hicti 
brought the struggle to an end, rccontirmcd the pnxxlegcs accorded to t e 
Husuenots in the Peace ol \mboi<c and granted them certain cities o 
refuge and equal treatment with Catholics in appointment to eoxem 


mental posts _ , 

It seemed that the Hueuenots x\ere in a fortunate position, for King 
Charles xxas inclined to favor them, and thcir enemies were discfwit , 
for the moment at least French ro>aI sentiments were dictated by an 
apprehension of Spams croxvine poxxcr Don Juan had won the 
of Lepanto in 1^71 and the duke of Alxa appeared to be successful m 
reducing rebellious N'ctherlandcrs In England there xeas some chan« 
that Mary Stuan michi replace Elizabeth If so, that country might 
draxxn into a great Catholic coalition surrounding France on all sides an 
most dangerous to French safety Therefore, any further fax or to t .e 
Guises, xsho supported Mary Stuart and looked to Spain for as>Utance, 
xx-as out of the question Charles felt that a better understanding 
Huguenots should be cultivated, for French nationalist sentiment sho 
at all costs, even at the expen'c of religion, resist the strivmes of Spain to 
dominate Europe A considerable number of the Catholic Politiques 


sympathized xx ith this policy 

Cathenne. not xx anting to faU under the thralldom of the Huguenots 
and determined not to be thrust mto the background again, opposed t ti> 
policy The Guises of course did Iikexx ixe, prefernng to champion Cat o 
icism even if it meant the surrender of the nation into Spanish hands, or 
they did not care to support French national interests which \xere a 
opposed to those of Spam if « meant the advancement of Calvinism 
people of Pans w-ere staunchly true to the old faith and zealously re 
pressed dissenters In 1572 while Cathenne xxas secretly drawine clos 
to t e uises asainst the Hi^cnots, important festivities \xere r 

in ans to celebrate the mamage of Catherine’s daughter Marguen e 
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peculiarly hostile to religious dissent Provinces in which Catholicism 
predominated endeavored to suppress Protestants, whereas in Calvinist 
Holland and Zeeland William found it almost impossible to secure liberty 
for Catholics. It was inevitable therefore that the southern provinces 
whose population remained loyal to the traditional faith should separate 
from the northern in which Calvinism was gaining the upper hand 
The Vmou of Arras (January 6, 1579), logical outcome of these 
circumstances, comprised the provinces of Hainault and Artois, ^ t e 
communities of Lille, Douai, and Orchies. They proposed to a ere to 
the terms set forth in the Vactficatton of Qhent. but declared that such 
was the confusion in religious and political life that reconciliation with 
the Icing was necessary. This action by a group of Catholic communities 
m the Walloon sections of the southern Low Countnes meant that a 
center of resistance was forming against the policy of to eration a voca e 
by the Pnnce of Orange and the Estates General, for if possible, they 
would prevent the spread of Calvinist ideas which would result under 

Mc’nwMe an opposite tendency was manifest ="’“’’8 "“"I'™, 

Low Countnes, for these people wished to maintain the “ 

Ghent, especially in connection with toleration of ® , 
themsdvel the deputies of Holland and "''t u 

Cuelders, htrecht, and Groningen, and on January 23, ^ 

t.gning of the Union 0 / afBxed their signatures ^ ° 
Wrectt Besides regulating mililao' matters and taxation, * ' 
provided that each province could decide the “f^fwou d 

teemed best which, of coume, meant that the ''“f 
he established. There were now three Unions Los , 

the Pacification of Ghent, was destined .0 pen h because^the 
Pnnciple of tolerution in the interest of peace, so ea 
Wham of Omnge, was too idealistic a “"“P™ J" * I?, 

Iftiion Of Mra, and the Union of Ulrecbl were each to g 

ttate, the Spanish Low Countries which remained faithful .0 Ca.holicism, 
and the United Provinces, a Calvinist republic 


FAILURE OF PHILIP'S DESIGNS 

TTie next several years were .0 pmve a sore •"»! 
id purposes met with virtual defeat on , nbeed upon Spain 

■bich his political ambition and his re igious . Destructise 

msed too ouerous and X^'n ^^ 

methods of taxation, throttling of mdustrj y 
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having failed to reduce the rebels, Philip recalled him in 1573, and hU 
successor Louis Requesens, who was there from 1574-1576, also failed 
The siege of Leiden ended m a bnlliant inumph for the Metherlanders, 
and, as was noted previously, Calvin’s doctnnes were accepted as the 
state faith in Holland and Zeeland Surrounded by the waters and 
stagnant pools of the delta formed by the Scheldt, Meuse, and Rhine, 
these provinces defied their Spanish ruler, every effort to reduce them 
proving unavailing The Spanish military was hopelessly bankrupt, 
Philip’s credit was at a low ebb, and Requesens' troops had not been 
paid for a long time They finally rose in revolt, chose a leader whom they 
called an eletio and sacked Antwerp This event, which became famous 
as the Spanish Fury (November 4, 1575), filled the hearts of Nether- 
landers with loathing for the Spaniards and aroused them to more deter- 
mined opposition 

Terrified by this catastrophe which might be repeated in any one of 
the many other towns of the Low Countries, the Ncthcrianders sent 
envoys to Ghent m order to discuss the situation w’lth William of Orange, 
and on November 8, 1576, a treaty called the p4C»/ic»itio« cf 0heni was 
arranged The provinces bound themselves to secure the departure of the 
Spanish soldiery and to follow in both secular and religious matters the 
decisions of the Estates General The illegal methods adopted by Aha to 
uproot heresy were lo be dropped Requesens, v.ho died m 1576, wearied 
by the impossible task w hich Philip had plac^ upon him, was succeeded 
by Philips natural brother Don Juan, dashing and brilliant hero of 
Lepanto But Don Juan could accomplish nothing, for his mind was filled 
with wonderful schemes He hoped to free Mary Stuart from the confine- 
ment into which Elizabeth had put her, marry her, place her upon the 
throne of England, and thus win a signal victory for Catholicism as well 
as glory for himself He died m 1578 without accomplishing any of his 
dreams and was succeeded by Alexander Famese, duke of Parma, w'ho 
ruled from 1578 to 1591 

Parma, one of the ablest men of his age, was well schooled in the 
Machiavellian statecraft of Italy and had won fame as a general Philip’s 
fortunes in the Low Countries began to mend, for Parma sought to in- 
sinuate his way into the confidence of the southern Low Countries, and 
by promises and show of force won many towTis and whole provinces to 
his side The reason for this defection to the side of the Spaniard is to be 
sought in the question of heresy— was it to be tolerated^ William of 
Orange was one of the first among Protestants to insist upon tolerance for 
religious minorities, Protestant as well as Catholic But a policy so liberal 
could not be adopted by the rank and file of the people in an age 
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lebellion, and it was followed by a still mote remarkable step, the formal 
abjuration of Philip's sovereignty on July 26, 1581 The audacity of this 
declaration of independence becomes apparent when one reflects that the 
sixteenth century was an age of absolutism sanctioned by ivne nsht 
The theory upon which this revolutionary action was based is hat ot 
natural rights, an idea repeatedly expressed in the great pamphlets on 
political theory produced in the storm and stress of religious wars in 
France. Hotraan's Traiicojitllia and the Tindicme Coiilrn Tyrmiiios un- 
doubtedly influenced the men who drew up this act of abjuration. 

A theological justiBcation for the renunciation of Philjp s “verei^ y 
was advanced in addition to the casuistry of political theonsts Ampk 
use was made of Olvin's doctrines, for that reformer had taught hat 
obedience to temporal rulers was necessaiy, indeed, it was enjoined 
the "Word of God." He did not subscnbe to “ 

sanctity of temporal power, but held that resistance to “ 

authomy was pennmed as a last resort if pnnces “ ed 

ordinances of Cod as set forth in the Bible, 

people from worshiping God Such revolt was to e ini i Dutch 

nobility, for Calvin distrusted democratic ® it was the 

may have begun more or less in harmony with his ^ ' . geainst 

more radical writings of French publicists whic mov , , j 

Spain. Philip was regarded as a public enemy who 
of the land, sacrificed the public welfare, and ® 

highest obligation, the worship of Cod In such circ 

’’'ThTabjSi'on of Philip by the Dutch was a ;"Lc«“,;d 

the history of the age. Lutheranism was too servile , claims 

Antbnptil too indifferent toward government 

of PreU and business to steel J^^jXrS 

their princes. Calvin’s teaching provided M^iherlanders 

a national revolt. Indeed, the spread of his doctnnes a E 

h .0 be explained in part by •>» 

how Countnes were passing. Rcfom ( .-.pad throughout the 
luhed in ,574 as the faith ot Holland ^d mm 

lonKSacramentarian, Anabaptist, and htimamst ideas were P e 

‘■'S that the people were penmtied -Brotuf" ^ m^i^ 

J'ltiiciiie Contra 7yrar<nos was written oy HoSert Lanpuet (1318- 

“I f>e\er been settled Amor? ihe rtunes , »hotn, hlce Howia"' sfere 

riSl) and Philip du Plessis Momay Jyra-inot. when all other 

mPuential Huguenots According to » he • 
have been exhausted, it is only ptopw «* 
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of trade by restrictive export prm-isions, borrowing money at excessive 
interest, placing financial activities of the state in the hands of a con- 
sortium of Genoese bankers provided a most inadequate foundation for 
Philip’s ambitious schemes By 1598 Spain was defeated in her designs 
against England, France, and the Low Countries, and internally she had 
squandered her resources and mortg^ed her future for years to come. 

For a moment, however, Philip appeared successful In 1560 he added 
the crown of Portugal to his many possessions King Sebastian, who had 
died in 1578 in battle with the sultan of Morocco, was succeeded by a 
great-uncle, Cardinal Henry, who died m 1580 Philip now claimed the 
crown because his mother Mary was a daughter of King John III of 
Portugal (1521-1557), and dispatched to Portugal an army under the 
duke of Alva who reduced the country and seized Lisbon Tbe crown 
of Portugal was a desirable acquisition, for it completed the policy, 
undertaken by Ferdinand and Isabella, of bringing the entire peninsula 
under the rule of the king of Castile and Aragon, and, furthermore, the 
best possessions of the Portuguese king in the East Indies and Brazil now 
were added to the Spanish empire Philip appeared richer and more 
successful than ever 

But Philip was in danger of losing all his power in the Low Countries 
where William of Orange continued to be the soul of the revolt. But 
William felt that the protection of some pnneely house would strengthen 
the cause of Holland and Zeeland AH efforts to secure the support of 
Elizabeth of England failed, for that queen held aloof because she w’lshed 
to remain neutral and was able to do so as long as she possessed so 
excellent a hostage as Mary Stuart. Furthermore, since she also disap- 
proved of rebellion against legitimate aulhonty, she could never quite 
approve the rebellious action of the Nctherlanders even if it was dictated 
by sore necessity Under these circumstances Orange again turned tow’ard 
France, from vvhom since the beginning he had sought help In 1568 and 
1572 the well-planned cooperation of French troops had failed Charles 
!X died in 1574 and was succeeded by his brother Henry ill, a young 
man incapable as a ruler, who fnttered away his time in useless schemes 
,and idle pleasures Orange turned to Henry’s brother, Duke Francis of 
Anjou (d 1584), who in 1576 was offered the title of count of Holland 
and Zeeland These negotiations proved successful, for at the close of 
1580 Francis accepted the dignity of pnnee of the northern Low Coun- 
tnes 

The royal house of France thus was enlisted by the Nctherlanders in 
their struggle against Spam — a new example of the inveterate hostility of 
France toward Spain. The grant of sovereignty to Anjou was an act of 
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the Calvinist fold under the pressure of national patriotism, but these 
ideas survived, however, later to produce a harvest of theological and 
political disputes ’ 

Duke Francis of Anjou possessed none of the qualifications needed for 
leadership in such trying times He entertained extravagant hopes of 
bringing England into the conflict, and even of marrying Elizabeth, 
driving out the Spaniards with her help, and establishing himself as 
sovereign pnnce in the Low Countnes He could not work under limita- 
tions, and his vain spint was nettled by the restnctions which the Nether- 
landers sought to place upon him He attempted a coup d etat in January, 
1583, by seizing Antwerp, but was repulsed Discredited, he returned to 
France and died the next year William of Orange died at an assassin s 
hand in 1584, and the duke of Parma began to make successful inroads 
upon the United Provinces Elizabeth feared that Philip would establish 
himself on the banks of the Scheldt, Meuse, and Rhine, whence he could 
readily assail England in behalf of Catholicism and the imprisoned Mary 
Stuart 

In France also events seemed to be shaping themselves to the detnment 
of Protestantism Henry 111 had no children, and it appeared that he 
would have none Since his brother the duke of Anjou was dead, the 
crown of France would devolve upon the nearest male heir who derived 
his title through male descent— none other than King Henry of Navarre 
who had marned Marguente of Valois at the time of the St Bartholomew 
Massacre But Henry was a Huguenot, and many Frenchmen could not 
bear the idea of a Protestant mounting the throne of France Ever since 
the first wars of religion Catholic nobles had tended to form associations, 
and a Catholic League came into existence, the leader of which was Duke 
Henry of Guise, a man who possessed m abundance all the virtues which 
a nobleman should have. He was affable, courteous, and extremely free 
m spending money If the next king must be a Catholic he thought that 
no one had a better chance than himself Indeed, as early as 1576 he 
began to entertain the hope of succeeding Henry III 

The Catholic League feared that Henry of Navarre would establish a 
Protestant state after the pattern of Henry VIII. Philip also was alarmed 
because a Protestant France woidd be likely to cooperate with the rebel 
hous United Provinces and nnn all possibility of his reconquering them 
* It IS well lo emphasize at this pomt that religion was not necessarily the pnmary 
cause of the Dutch revolt for many devoted Catholics joined in the national resistance 
to Spain In fact, it has lately been ascertained that the Calvinist party in the province 
(or county) of Holland m 1587 nombered no more than 10 percent of the population 
For a modem account which rectifies many of Motley’s views and statements, see P 
Geyl, 7he RevoU in the Tv’rtherlnnds, t55y-l609, London, 1932 
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defeated the forces of the League, and soon after he appeared before 
Paris but could not enter because of the spinted defense offered by the 
League. Brly in September, when starving Pans seemed in bis grasp, he 
withdrew into Normandy before the advance of the duLe of Panua who 
led a splendidly equipped army from the Spanish Low Countnes Mean- 
vhile the League was becoming more and more unpatriotic m its sub- 
seniency to Philip. Some of its members were openly saying that he 
should become king of France In I5!r2 Heniy "on a signal ad''a"MS= 
01 er his opponents and began the siege of Rouen which Hiaabeth had 
urged, for she wished to see Henry's enemies dnven out of northern 
France so that her o\s'n communications with him wou not e m er 
ritpted. Again the duke of Parma appeared wnth an army of veterans 
seasoned in the long wars against the Dutch, but he was wounded m an 
engagement at Caudebec and died m December e was e a 
general of his day, and his passing weakened the ability of Spam 

'’B7this''time Henry IV had deeded to cut the Cordan k”" 
coming Catholic, for Frenchmen who were loyal to 
believed that the king of France must be a Catho ic . 

their support as long as he remained a Protestan > of the 

leaching of Calvin, Henry knew that he would win * 

League. As for himself, he was not a man of deep 1“""* 
doctrines of the Genevan refonner neve, 

attitude toward religion was much like ® * *, «ared As a 

Placed national welfare above the faith m which he had >>«" As a 

patiiot his duty was plain. His becoming a Ca hohe 

League, and France would be his. According y, a er pi 

he was received into the Catholic faith on Ju y , * 

cent Co, hie church of St. Denis. On Febiuapr 27 of 

anointed and crowned king in the cathedra at a League, 

could not take place in Rheims which ^^^“^teric »uS ™ 

for the League maintained that a man w 

receive the crown of Fmnce. conversion and coron.Hon, 

Henry correctly estimated the vned ,|,c „ea,est 

for many Frenchmen who had “PP” j l^.„ actually ruling 

niale heir, a Catholic, anointed and cro c duties and con- 

vey began to consider their m.m interests and pamot.c dmiesjU^ 

eluded that obedience was advisable, an soon entered 

liemists protested against Heno'- ' ] orNotre Dame. The 

Paris and offered solemn thanks in t e c 
pU feelmg of hatred of Spain flarrf up, for more and more 
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task. Prosecution of religious minorities brought little result m France and 
England, and Wdliam of Orange set a noble example by adYoaPne 
tolerance. But in France the effort to secure religious uniformity led 
cinl strife which ruined public welfare and threatened to dismember the 
sate. The Pohtiques argued that .. would be far better to 'o^rate h euc 
than to ruin the state in a futile attempt to exuipate them 5'"“ 
also Henry’s conviction, the Edict of Nantes was the result Nationa 
interests were regarded as supreme and werejpven 
religious questions. Henceforth Huguenots could be as ° = 

the Cathote. The Edict marks an .mpormnt moment in the history of 
religious liberty, for whereas the Peace of Augsburg 
non to religZis minorities, the Edict of Nantes pemiitted Calvmist 
Huguenots to live at peace with the rest of the realm. 
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that Philip’s real concern was to dismember France. But the League 
obstinately persisted in its alliance with Spain, and therefore steadily lost 
prestige Finally, in February, 1595, France declared war on Philip, and 
the discomfiture of the League was complete 

One further step remained to be taken — reconciliation with the pope. 
But Qement Vlil was slow to act, for he was too closely associated with 
Philip to do othenvise Meanwhile the old t^airel blazed forth between 
the Galileans, who championed the freedom of the Church in France 
from papa! control, and the ultramontanes who backed traditional papal 
policies tow’ard the Church in France The Galileans hated the Jesuits 
who had supported the papal pobcj' tow'ard Philip and the League. In 
December an attempt was made upon the king’s life by a supporter of 
the League who had been under the tuition of some Jesuits He was tom 
to death by four horses, t\fo Jesuits were hanged, and the order was 
bamshed from the realm Clement VIII was alarmed, for he feared that 
Henry IV might set up a national and schismatic church as had been 
done in England Absolution was granted to Henry m September, 1595, 
and he promised to accept the teachings of the Church as defined m the 
Council of Trent Its disciplinary doctrines he maintained encroached 
upon the liberties of the Church m France and were not to be applied 
Clement made a vinue of necessity and yielded, for he knew that Spain 
was in decline and that Philip's policy would soon terminate 
The war with Spain finally came to an end with the Treaty of Vervins 
(May, 1598) The League now' vanished into history, its members 
making peace with Henry as best they could, some of them receiving 
honors and decorations Henry’'s next step was the settlement of the 
religious question On Apnl 15 he signed the Edict of Nantes, w’hich 
provided that adherents of the Reformed faith might w orship freely in 
certain towns mentioned in previous edicts, in one town in each distnet 
(seiiecljfliissee and batUia^e), and on the estates of nobles It was stipu- 
lated that no one could be barred from public service because of Protes 
tantism Furthermore, as guarantee that the edict would be earned out, 
the Huguenots were permitted to place gamsons in seventy-five fortified 
places Finally, Protestant judges were to sit with Catholics in order to 
ensure equal justice 

The religious settlement of Nantes was one of the most remarkable 
achievements of the century It had fonnerly been a universal political 
dogma that unity of rebgion vras necessary to the welfare of the state, 
but wnth the nse of Lutheranism and Anglicanism the pnnciple of cin'«5 
re^io eius reJi^io became the normal solution of the religious question of 
the day The maintenance of uni^ m opinion, however, prov ed a difficult 
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Table 3. House of AitAca'i in Sioly and Naples 

PctM- III 
king of Sialy 
king Aragon 
(d 1285) 


James II 
king of Aragon 
and Sicily 
(1235-12%) 


Frederick I 
king of Sicily 
(1296-1337) 


Peter 11 
king of Sici)y 
(1337-1342) 

— — I 

Fredenck 11 
king of Sicily 
(1355-1377) 


Martin = Mary (1377-1402) 


Ferdinand I 
king of Aragon 
and Sicily 
(1410-141Q 


Alfonso V 
(1416-1458) 
king of Naples 
(1435-1458) 


Jobn 11 (1458-1479) 
king of Sicily and Aragon 


Ferdinand = lahvTh 
king of Skily and of Casiite 

Aragon (147»-t516) (d 1504) 

and Naples 
(1503-1516) 


Ippo1‘“ Frederick 

5for=a (14‘K^150I) 


Joanna — Phi’ip 
the Fair 
(Sre 7cile 9) 
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Table 2 Second House or Anjou and Naples 
Charles I 

Ittng of Naples (I36&'I38S) 
king of Sicily (I366-11S3) 

I 

Charles II 

king ol Naples (I28J-I309) 


Ro^rt 

king of Naples 
(1309-1343) 


Charles 

duke of Catahna 


Ciovaniu 
queerj of Naples 
(1343-1382) 


aarles 111 
grandson of 
Charles II 
king of Naples 
(1383-1386) 


Louis I 

duke of Anjou, 
count of Provence, 
great grandson 
of Margaret 
(d 1389) 


Louis II 

claimant of crown 
of Naples 
(d 1417) 


Ladislaus Ciovanna 

king ol Naples queen of Naples 
(1386-1414) (1414-143$) 


Louis III 
(d 1434) 


Mane = Charles VII 
of France 
(d 1461) 


Louis XI 
(d 1483) 


Charles VIII 
king of Naples 
(d 1498) 
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(1560-1574) 


Table 4. French Royal Capetian House 
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Jane Grey 
(d 1553) 
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Table 6. Ruling House of Scotland 


Robert 11 
(1371-1390) 

I 

Robert m 
(1390-U06) 

James 1 
(b 1394, 
reign 1406-1437) 

James H 
(b 1430. 
reign 1437-1460) 


James 111 
(b 1431, 
reign 1460-148S) 

James IV Henry Vll of England 
(b 1473, I 

reign l48B-I5I3) = Margaret Tudor 

Mary of Guise (Lorraine) Janies V 

(d 1550) (b 1513, 

reign 

1528-1542) 

(1) Francis 11 of France = Mary Stuart 

(d 1560) (b 1342, 

(2) Henry Lord Damley d 1587) 

(d 1567) 1 


James Vl 



Tahlb 13 . Borgia Family 



general of Jesuit Order 
W 1572) 
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Table 6. Ruung House of Scotland 


James I 
0 > 1394, 
reign 1406-1437) 

James II 
(b 1430, 
reign 1437-1460) 

1 

James III 
(b. 1431. 
reign 146D-14S8) 

James IV Henry VII oF England 
(b 1473, I 

reign 1488-1513) = Margaret Tudor 

Mary of Cuise (Lorraine) = James V 
(d J55CP) I (b 1513, 


(0 Francis 11 of France = Mary Stuart 
(d 1560) (b 1542, 

(2) Henry Lord Dandey = d. 1587) 
(d 1567) I 


James VI 


Table 9. HEntTAcn op tub Emperor Charles V 
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TADLrS. Mouse or fiuficusDy 


rfiil.p \I 
ting 0^ Trance 
(1335-1350) 


thihp ttult ei RargvnJf 

I «1 14 ^) 

a^'piireil tranche 
and rbnJrra 


John «ht Tfitln* 
I <1404.) 4 19) 


rhit p <h« CooJ 
(MiO-HCj 

a<1uiK<l HotlanJ TettanJ, 
liiiruu!i, Brahint, Lueerahurj;, 
Limhurg, N'amur, Arteit 


Ourlet <he MJ 

1 (14^J-I477) 

actjuirtJ CuelJen 


Atijcmilijn c( Ausfru 
U 1319) 


Maty of Burgundy 
(d 14S3) 


Philip the Tiif 
(d- I5(V.) 
acquired Pnetbild 


Ouck* V 
empefor 
acquired 

Ufrciht Hi(h Drente, 
Groningen and Ovcniatcl 



JO aoviiuaH ’6 



abdicated (d. 155*) 
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Table 8. House or Burgundy 


Phil.p VI 
king of France 
(132S-1350) 

I 

Jolin II 
(1350-1364) 


Philip, duke o( Burgundy 

| (d 1404) 

acquired Tranche Comt^ 
and Flanders 


John the Tearless 
I (1404-1419) 


Philip the Good 
(1419-1467) 

acquired Holland, Zeeland, 
Hamault, Brabant, Luxemburg, 
Limburg, Namur, Artois 


Ltiarlet VIII Charles the Bold 

(1483-1498) (1467-1477) 

acquired Cuclders 

Maximilian of Austria = Ma,y of Burgundy 
1519) j (<1 1<82) 


Philip the Fair 
(d 1506) 
acquired Friesland 


Charles V 
emperor 
acquired 

Utrecht with Drente, 
Groningen and Ovcnissel 


Table 11. Milan: Viscomti and SroszA Houses 



«mp«ror Maximilijn (]476-t490 




Table 10. Florences House op Medici 



Tadlb 13. Borgia Family 
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St. frandt tlorRli W- 1534) 

Ktmral o( JnuU Order 
(d 1573) 
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Table 14 Mantua House of Conzaga 


Cianlranccsco 
signor of Mantua 
(d 1407) 


Gtanfrancesco 
first marquis 
(d 1444) 


Barbara = Ludovico 
of Brandenburg 


F«d«ngo I 
(d 1484) 


FraiKCKO I ~ Isabella 
(d 1319) of Este 

(d 1339) 


Leonora = Francesco 
duLe ol Urb' 


I 1 

Fedengo II = Margarets Ercole 

dulce of heiress of cardinal 

Mantua Montferrat (d 1365) 

(1319-1529) (1329-1340) 


Table 15 . Urbino: House of MojiTrPcLTRO 
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1-S 

0>Sc.2 
!! 



rteonora Conzaca — Francesco Maria I 
(<J. 1538) 
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Table 17 . Dukes and Electors of Saxony 


fffiMfi'fie or 

flectorol Satony 


Albertine or 
DiimJ Saxony 


jht ofeclorate of Sttxotiy «•« 
dicrdtd I" »l’« TorttUon of 
Leipzt9 m ttii 
tU<Aoroi (fit !«'/ 

and a duoaX (or 
UXf. 


John Frederick I 
0532-1547) 
loses electoral 
dignity to 
Maurice in 1547 
(d 1554) 


Maurice 0541-1553) Augu^- 

»ho sei«d ekcloral (1553-1586) 

dignity in 1547 


John Frederick 11 

(d. 1595) 


Table 16. Ferrara Este Family 



(d. 1S97) 
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